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Soviet Political Culture and | 
‘Covert Participation’’ in Policy Implementation 


WAYNE DIFRANCEISCO 


ZV! GITELMAN 
The University of Michigan 


Our study of political participation in the Soviet Union, based on interviews with recent emigres, . 
leads us to conclude that Soviet political culture is neither a “‘subject”’ nor a “‘subject-participant”’ . 
one. There are meaningful forms of participation ir the system, but they take place either outside the 
nominally participatory institutions, or within those institutions but in nonprescribed ways. The 
citizen may participate covertly, utilizing unsanctioned or blatantly illegal methods in.attempts to 

- influence policy implementation, not policymaking. The findings support the concept that traditional, 


prerevolutionary modes of citizen-state interactions are reinforced by the pattern of Soviet socio- 
economic development and by a highly centralized and hierarchical administrative structure, itself a 


continuation of tsarist patterns. This study describes how different types of Soviet citizens try to 
influence policy implementation, and how they differentiate among the bureaucracies. Analysis of 
this activity leads us to reformulate our conception of Soviet political culture. 


The uneven, inconsistent thawing of the Soviet 
political system over the last 30 years has drawn 
the attention of Western scholars to interactions 
between state and society and between elites and 
citizens. The view of the Soviet system as a com- 
mand polity, where political orders were given 
from above to a completely subordinated popula- 
tion, has been modified. We now think of more 
interactive politics with regularized, legitimated 
exchanges, however uneven, of political ideas and 
influence between elites and non-elites. The roles 
of public opinion, interest groups, and citizen 
participation in the formulation of Soviet policies 
have been much discussed.: Implicitly or explicitly 
comparing the Soviet system to Western democra- 
cles, analysts of the Soviet system have tried to 
determine the extent of political influence wielded 
by ordinary citizens, specialist elites, political 
functionaries at different levels, and broad social 
groupings such as workers or ethnic groups. The 
focus has been on the input: in what ways do 
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'Some of the better known works on these subjects 
are Connor and Gitelman (1977), Friedgut (1979), 
Hough (1976), Odom (1976), Oliver (1969), Schulz and 
Adams (1981), and Skilling and Griffiths (1971). 


Soviet people make demands of, and provide sup- 
ports for, the Soviet polity? The first instinct of 
Western political scientists is to look for answers 
in the institutions of the system and in the infor- 
mal mechanisms of policymaking. It is assumed 
that the crucial question is, ‘How and by whom js 
policy made?’’, and so one-turns to voting, in- 
terest group activity, representative organs, or 
local government as the locus of interaction be- 
tween the leaders of the polity and its rank-and- 
file members. 

This article argues that the question of policy- 
making is a foregone conclusion to the great 
majority of Soviet people, and that the more im- 
portant question to them is, “How is policy im- 
plemented?” Most Soviet people do’ not think 
they can make or ‘even influence policy and are 
not even interested in doing so. A’staunch Soviet 
patriot who was vigorously defending the system 
to one of us, said that ‘‘Policymaking is none of 
my business—that’s up to the Central Commit- 
tee.” He insisted this was part of a quite 
reasonable. division of labor. Even among those 
who are interested in-influencing policy, the ma- 
jority probably sees no realistic chance of doing 
SO. 


Western scholars are divided over the extent to 
which citizen participation in the formal institu- 
tions of policymaking has more than symbolic 
value. Hough has been the most consistent cham- 
pion of the view that the scope of participation in 
the USSR is at least as great as that in many 
Western democracies, and its impact on policy 
may be not significantly less. Hough is impressed 
by the growth in statistical indicators of citizens’ 
participation in the formal organs of the system. 
He also suggests that the increase in participation 
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may be qualitative as well as quantitative. ‘“How 
do we know that citizen participation in public 
policy discussions is not decisive in shaping major 
Soviet policies?” This ‘‘remains an open ques- 
tion... the fact is we really do not know,” 
especially since our traditional image of the USSR 
as a ‘‘directed society’’ blinds us to ‘‘phenomena 
such as citizen input which do not correspond to 
the paradigm” (Hough, 1976, pp. 7, 15, 19). (One 
has to wonder about Hough’s own judgment 
when he says, in the same article (p. 13) that 
‘there are few ideas that cannot be expressed in 
print in one form or another” in the USSR.) 

Hough is somewhat more cautious in later for- 
mulations. He speaks of ‘‘large numbers of Soviet 
citizens’? who ‘‘are engaged in activities that 
would seem to give them af least the potential of 
influence on some.types of decisions’’ as well as of 
“organized group activity of a kind that can entail 
potential involvement in various levels of 
decision-making’? (Hough & Fainsod, 1979, pp. 
298-299; emphasis added). But the overall impres- 
sion he conveys is of increasing and very large 
_ numbers of Soviet citizens participating meaning- 
fully in political decisionmaking. 

A different picture is drawn by Friedgut, who 
has studied Soviet political participation inten- 
sively and from several angles. Although not 
denying the quantitative indicators of participa- 
tion adduced by Hough, Friedgut (1979, p. 302) 
imputes a very different qualitative nature to par- 
ticipation. 


Wherever we have been able to examine em- 
pirical findings regarding the Soviet citizen’s 
public activity, whether from conversations with 
emigrants, from Soviet field surveys, or from 
some of the more frank and penetrating discus- 
sions published by Soviet scholars, we note a 
distinct lack of the dimension of citizen in- 
itilative. We find chronic recurrence of formal ac- 
tivity devoid of content... . The.activization of 
participatory institutions has not eliminated the 
subject element so prominent in Soviet political 
culture. Conformity rather than initiative still 
guides the Soviet citizen. Administrative raison 
d’etat is served before community self- 
determination and preserves its primacy through 
control of both the form and content of the par- 
ticipetory structures of the community. 


Friedgut (p. 325) admits that the potential for 
‘citizen, as opposed to subject; participation,” 
exists, kut it has not been realized for it would re- 
quire ‘‘a basic change of political values in the 
Communist Party leadership. Such changes are as 
yet nowhere visible.’’? 


*Falkenheim (1978, pp. 20-22) interviewed 37 emigres 
from the People’s Republic of China and concluded 
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Bialer (1980, pp. 166-167) offers a synthesis of 
the two positions. He distinguishes between ‘‘high 
politics’’—thée major political issues and the ac- 
tions of leadérs—and ‘‘low politics’’—~‘‘the deci- 
sions that directly touch the citizen’s daily life, the 
communal matters, and the conditions of the 
workplace.” The ‘‘average Soviet citizen” is in- 
different to “high politics’? and feels that it’s 
none of his business. ‘“The average person con- 
siders politics a separate way of life, a profession 
for waich one is trained and paid.” However, 
‘low politics” involves a ‘‘very high proportion’’ 
of the citizenry, and it is ‘‘the very substance of 
the Saviet system of political participation.”’ 

This is, no doubt, a useful and accurate distinc- 
tion, tut it is an oversimplification. On one hand, 
a grea: many of the intelligentsia who do not ac- 
tively participate in high politics seem to be in- 
tensely interested, as spectators, in the game as it 
is played by the Communist Party elite. There are 
discussions about politics at social gatherings, 
rumors are circulated about the private and public 
lives of the verkhushka (the men at the top), and 
there is substantial political gossip. On the other 
hand, probably only a minority of the population 
spontaneously involve themselves in low politics, 
at least in those institutions whose ostensible func- 
tion is to make low level policy.’ 

As we shall see, in addition to high and low 
politics there is a third dimension where policy 
making is not the issue but policy implementation 
is. Here politics become individualized and 


| privatized. People do not seek to promote or 


retard policies that will affect large groups, but 
only to have policies applied to themselves in the 
most beneficial way possible. In order to do this, 
they enter into political relationships either with 
input-side institutions, such as soviets or the 
Party, or, more frequently, with government of- 
ficials on the output side—administrators or 
bureaucrats. Soviet politics on this level is the in- 
teraction between the citizen as client or suppli- 
cant looking for private benefit and the represen- 
tative cf the system interpreting and implementing 
policy for this individual. 


that most saw political involvement as ‘‘time- 
consuming, competitive with attention to their personal 
interests, false, empty,.and most often: potentially 
dangerous.” This did not make them passive or 
apathetic, for they did follow the media—‘‘if you don’t 
grasp pclitics, politics will grasp you’’—-and engaged in 
the “‘rituals of support.’’ 


>Bennstt (1980) suggests that policy is not only the 
end result of decision-making processes; it also con- 
tributes to the. process of reinforcing the dominant 
myths of the polity and preserving its social and 
economic arrangements. 
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If Soviet political relationships are as we shall 
describe them, then conventional notions of 


_ Soviet political culture need to be revised. Neither 


the ‘‘parochial-subject-participant’’ trichotomy 
developed by Almond and Verba (1963), nor the 
idea of a ‘“‘subject-participatory’’ (Barghoorn, 
1972, p. 25) political culture, where structures are 
designed for participation but the operative 
culture seems to treat the citizen as a subject, app- 
ly accurately to the Soviet case. This is not a sub- 
ject political culture marginally affected by par- 
ticipatory institutions because there is a mean- 


- ingful form of participation, but it takes place 


either outside the nominally participatory institu- 
tions or within those institutions but in non- 
prescribed ways. But because this participation is 
limited to affecting political outputs that concern 
the individual directly, it would be misleading to 
equate the Soviet kind of political culture with 
those that are conventionally thought of as largely 
participant. Moreover, the Russian-Soviet case 
(like others, especially in the Third World) 


‘demonstrates that there is no ineluctable progres- 


sion from parochial to subject to participant 
political cultures. The Soviet system, like many 
others, is syncretic, adapting traditional clientelist 
modes to what appear to be institutions for 
democratic participation... 

One might expect a radical revolutionary 
regime not to adapt but to eliminate completely 
traditional political modes. But as Jowitt (1974) 
points out, Marxist-Leninist elites are induced by 
their ideology to select a set of system-building in- 
stitutions which, ironically, reinforce traditional 
values and orientations toward politics. Jowitt 


. Cites three of these structural components of 


Communist system building and their ramifica- 
tions for political beliefs at the mass level. The 
first component, the ‘‘dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat,’’ with its stress on discipline, coercion, 


. and Party control of both public and private sec- 


tors of the society, preserves much of the essence 
of traditional authority relationships—a bifurca- 
tion of society into the elite and a mistrusted 
populace. The second element involves the 
Leninist-Stalinist ‘‘comanding-heights’’ formula 
for development and a phenomenon that Jowitt 
(p. 1175) labels ‘‘revolutionary laissez-faire.” 
Under this rubric, the emphasis is on rapid 
economic progress and mobilization such that the 
regime focuses on a rather limited set of priority 
areas, leaving vast segments of the society un- 
transformed. ‘‘In return for performance in 
priority sectors. ...members of society are 
‘allowed’ to manipulate non-priority sectors for 
their private benefit.’’ This lack of development 
in nonpriority sectors allows, as we shall see in the 
Soviet case, for the perpetuation of traditional 
clientelistic orientations toward officials, i.e., the 
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use of blat (pull) or sviazy (connections) or even 
bribery. It is this pattern of interactions with 
public officials and institutions that we label 
covert participation. 

A third component of Leninist system-building 
regimes is the elites’ production mentality. The 
leadership believes that political culture change 
will inevitably follow transformation in social and 
economic spheres, which in practice means that 
the Party tends to deemphasize cultural issues 
except where its primary goals of socioeconomic 
development are affected. Of course, the Soviet 
Union has long passed the svstem-building stage, 
and its intensive and extensive efforts at political 
socialization have narrowed the gap between 
political structures and political culture. (Even 
among Our sample of emigres described below, 


47% acknowledge that they read agitation- 


propaganda material in the USSR, at least some 
of the time.) 

Our observations on the nature of political par- 
ticipation and its implications for Soviet culture 
are based on Soviet writings and on our interviews 
with recent Soviet emigres. These observations 
lead us to conclude that the way Soviet people 
relate to the political administrative system is to 
go through the motions of participation in the 
nominally democratic process of making deci- 
sions, but to put far more serious effort into try- 
ing to influence the way decisions are imple- 
mented. Thus the view of Soviet political culture — 
as subject or subject-participant is misleading. 
Soviet political culture is neither a democratic nor 
a subject one, but an amalgam of traditional, pre- 
revolutionary modes of citizen-state relations and 
a superstructure of participatory institutions that 
superficially resemble those of Western democra- 
cies in many respects. 


Sample and Method 


A group of 1,161 ex-Soviet citizens who left the 
USSR from 1977 through 1980 were interviewed 
during 1980-1981 in Israel (n= 590), the Federal 
Republic of Germany (n= 100) and the United 
States (1=471). The sample was drawn as a 
quota, nonprobability sample, in line with hy- 
potheses that led to a certain distribution of age, 
sex, education, nationality, and republic of 
residence.* On some variables, such as age and 


‘Such a sampling strategy might not be advisable for 
surveying in Western countries, but it must be borne in 
mind that a ‘‘randomized’’ method of sampling the 
Soviet emigre population would probably not result in a 
higher degree of inferential power with respect to the ac- 
tual Soviet population than the quota technique used 
here. A more conventional sampling strategy could even 
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sex, the proportions in the sample approximate 
_ those in the Soviet adult population rather 
closely. On the other hand, nearly half the 
respondents have had higher education (approxi- 
mately 40% of all Soviet immigrants to Israel and 
the United States have come with higher educa- 
tion), 38% had secondary education, and only 
15% had grade school education or less. Seventy- 
seven percent, or 889 people, had been registered 
as Jews on their internal Soviet passports, 129 as 
Russians, 98 as Germans, 18 as Ukrainians, and 
27 as other nationalities. The areas in which the 
respondents had lived most of their lives are 
shown in Table 1. l i 
Men and women are quite evenly distributed in 
age and regional categories, but men dominate 
blue collar and women white collar occupations, 
despite very similar educational levels. (Among 
the sample, 48% of the men and 46% of the 
women have higher education.) Educational levels 
are highest among those from the RSFSR, and, 
from the ethnic groups, among the Russians; 69% 
of the former ‘and 72% of the latter have some 
higher 2ducation. The lowest educational levels 
are found among people from Central Asia (only 
18% have higher education) and from Moldavia 
(23%). These people were interviewed in Russian 
or Gecrgian by native speakers. There were 
remarkably few refusals to be interviewed, 
although the average interview lasted between two 
and three hours. In addition to the standard ques- 
tionnaire administered to the entire group, nearly 
60 in-depth interviews were conducted with peo- 
ple who had been employees of the Soviet govern- 
ment agencies we inquired about, or who seemed 
to have unusually extensive knowledge about how 
citizens and government agencies operated in their 
respective republics. 


The Problem of Bias 


It cannot be claimed that the results obtained 
from any emigre sample are generalizable to the 
pepulation in the Soviet Union, because not only 


have very adverse consequences, if, for example, the 
resulting random sample of the Soviet emigre: popula- 
tion contained grossly disproportionate distributions of 
such variables as sex, age, region, and occupation. 
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are the emigres demographically different from 


the pcpulation as a whole, but presumably their 
attitudes and assessments are different as well. 
Having chosen to leave the USSR, it is reasonable 
to assume that they were less pleased with the 
system. than those who. stayed behind. While ac- 
cepting the inadmissibility of generalizing easily 
from the emigre to the original population, the 
assumption of emigre bias can be exaggerated. 
First, zhe emigration is demographically unrepre- 
sentative not because only certain groups—Jews, 
Armenians, Germans—have chosen to leave the 
country while others have chosen to remain, but 
because Soviet policy in the last decade has made 


it possible for only those groups to leave. 


E: 


erefore, the ethnic imbalance of the emigration 
is as much a product of Soviet emigration policy 
as it is of special feelings of alienation on the part 
of those who have left. Second, when questioned 
about their emigration, our respondents cited a 
wide variety of reasons, many of them having lit- 


‘tle or nothing to do with the Soviet political 


system. Thus, 23% gave as their primary reason 
for leaving the fact that they had relatives abroad 
or that they were following spouses, parents, or 
children who had decided to leave. Many of these 
secondary migrants left reluctantly, and some re- 
sent having been pulled along by the decisions of 
others. Another 23% cited their desire to live 
among people of their own ethnic group. (Among 
the Germans, 51% cited this reason.) Despite the 
possibility that some may have. thought the inter- 
viewer was eager to hear about their dislike of the 
USSR, only 15% cited political reasons or hatred 
of the Soviet system as their primary reason for 
leaving. The only other reason cited as frequently 
(15%) was a desire to escape anti-Semitism or 
anti-German sentiment. Nearly one-fifth of the 
respondents gave such varied answers as to defy 
coding under common rubrics. These included 
numerous responses such as: ‘‘Soviet life had 
become boring”; ‘‘My sister in Israel fell ill, and I 
felt thet I had to come and help her’’s ‘‘I did not 
want to leave but my children did, so what could I 
do”; “J thought the Israeli climate would be good 
for my daughter’s asthma’’; ‘‘Everyone was go- 
ing, sO we went too”; “I- was- looking for 
something new in my life.” (Although some of 
these reasons may seem trivial or frivolous, it 
should be remembered that travel abroad is nearly 


Table 1. Respondent’s Area of Residence in the USSR® 


Moldavia 
120 


Ukraine 
247 


RSFSR 
330 


The area of residence of 5 respondents was not clear. 


Central Asia 
165 


Baltic 
174. 


Georgia 
120 


a 
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impossible for most Soviet people, and emigration 
becomes the only choice for people who in other 
countries would have many more options.) In 
sum, lacking any reliable data on the Soviet 
population’s attitude toward the system, it cannot 
be assumed that the attitudes of the emigres are 
significantly more hostile, and in our sample, at 
least, we see that alienation from the political 
system was by no means the primary motivation 
for leaving it. Moreover, as in other emigre 
studies, our respondents demonstrated con- 
siderable support for many Soviet institutions and 
practices. One can also assume that whatever 
biases may be present in the sample as a whole, 
they are distributed fairly uniformly across 
population subgroups. Therefore, we anticipate 
that any differences observed across the subgroup 
strata are similar to those characterizing the same 
groups within the Soviet population.* As a further 
check on possible biases, we developed a hostility/ 
alienation index from questions that solicited 
respondents’ opinion- on the Soviet system and 
how the individual perceived his or her relation- 
ship to the regime. This index, whose construction 
is discussed in Appendix 1, allows us to determine 
whether hypothesized relationships are signifi- 
cantly affected by hostility toward the system. 

In any case, even alienated citizens have no 
choice but to participate in many ways. They are 
not able to avoid some of the ritualistic forms of 
participation, such as voting, attending meetings, 
joining trade unions and, usually, the Komsomol. 
Because the state controls so many basic neces- 
sities, they must resort to official agencies, if only 
for the satisfaction of their private needs. The 
crucial question for us then becomes not whether 
they participate, but how they do so, and in this 
there seems no prima facie reason for thinking 
that they differ substantially from those who did 
not leave the country. 


The Comparative Model of Political Culture 
and Soviet Politics 


Attempts to classify the attitudinal and be- 
havioral orientations of Soviet citizens toward 
political (input) institutions usually emphasize the 
predominantly ‘‘subject’’ nature of Soviet polit- 
ical culture.‘ This refers, in Almond and Verba’s 
model, to a political culture in which the typical 
citizen possesses an awareness of politics on 
the cognitive level but lacks the opportunity, 


‘For a thorough discussion of emigre research and 
controlling the effects of sample bias see Inkeles and 
Bauer (1961, chap. 2). On the last point, see pp. 26-27. 


‘See, for example, Friedgut (1979, p. 289); also Gray 
(1979, p. 260). 
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the initiative, or both to influence the policymak- 
ing process (Almond & Verba, 1963, pp. 24-26). A 
participant culture, on the other hand, pertains to 
a political system in which citizens feel efficacious 
or politically competent and so believe that their 
actions to some extent affect policy decisions. 
Focusing on the political activities of Soviet 
citizens in formal settings, the conventional 
wisdom among Western scholars holds that par- 
ticipation Soviet-style tends to fulfill mainly sup- 
port functions; i.e., it is primarily ritualistic and 
tutelary ‘‘involvement,’’ (Sharlet, 1967). More 
important, it is claimed that. Soyiet citizens 
themselves recognize that their participation has 
little or no impact on the decisions of the 
verkushka (Friedgut, 1979; Gitelman, 1982). 
Thus, Friedgut (1979), Brown and Gray (1979), 
and others are inclined to accept Barghoorn’s 
characterization of Soviet political culture as a 
“‘subject-participant’’ hybrid in which mass par- 
ticipation serves as a mere facsimile of democratic 
activity and is devoid of emotional content. Its 
purpose is not to give citizens a voice in decision 
making—on this they and the regime are agreed— 
but to socialize them to the regime’s practices, 
promote their loyalty to it, demonstrate that 
loyalty to domestic and foreign audiences, and, 
perhaps, reassure the leadership that its political 
house is in order. l 

When we restricted our investigation of Soviet 
political participation and culture to formal, con- 
ventional modes of political. communication and 
interest articulation, our findings tended to sup- 
port this view. Gitelman adapted several instru- 
ments from Alimond’s and Verba’s The Chic 
Culture to his survey of Soviet emigres which at- 
tempted to measure both the cognitive (aware- 
ness, knowledge) and affective (interest, com- 
petence) orientations of the respondents toward 
politics. Comparing these data with thos from 
the Five-Nation samples, it was discovered that 
the former Soviets exhibited relatively high levels 
of awareness and knowledge of politics. Further- 
more, even when we controlled for a putative 
distortion in the data resulting from the high pro- 
portion of college-educated men and women in 
the emigre sample, the results remained com- 
parable to those from the Western countries 
studied by Almond and Verba (see Table 2). The 
ex-Soviet respondents were also reasonably well 
informed. Almost 62% of the sample correctly 
answered two out of three questions designed to 
test their knowledge of the Soviet system,’ 


"The “knowledge? or “information” index was com- 
posed of three questions which asked the respoadent to 
identify the Soviet Minister of Defense (Ustinov), the 
First Secretary of the Ukrainian Communist Party 
(Shcherbitsky), and the approximate populatian of the 
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i Table 2. Following Police Regularly an frain Tne to Time, - 
by by Education and Nations : 
- Totals Primary or Less . odas Some College ak 
. % N` % NO % N © >N 

USSR 76.3 1161 528 178  7L6 438 86.8 545 
United States | 80 970 67 339 84 -442 96 188 
United Kingdom 68 963 60 593 =. 77 ` 332 92 24 
Federal ar. of eee 72 995 69 790 - 89 124 100 26 
. Italy 36 995 4 692 58 .. 245 87 54 
Mexico. 55 1007 Si £77 ~ 103 92 24 





“icine d data reprlited from Almond and Verba (1963, Table 10, p. 94). 


'- Text of question: How frequently did you follow political and social events in the Soviet Union? Did you | 


tallow Cem sapiy; a i ii i 


- Conai 16.1% éould not correctly answer 
any. of the questions that constituted the index.’ 
'- Our analysis of the results on several affective 
variables, however, demonstrated a markedly dif- 
ferent pattern. from that found on political cogni- 
tions. Although a majority (68.2%) of the 
Tespondents reported that they ‘‘regularly’’ or 


“sometimes” discussed politics with their families 


-and friends'in the Soviet Union, only 11.2% ‘of 
, them claimed:that they felt completely free to talk 
about political and social issues with anyone ‘in the 
USSR.’ Even more striking was the negative rela- 
tionship between: this variable and education. 
Only 7.9% of the respondents with some college 
felt uninhibited ‘about airing their political opin- 
ions. openly, as opposed to 13.7% of. those with 
secondary and 15.2% of those with only primary 
- schooling. 

‘This finding ETEN to indicate an intense in- 
terest in politics that is combined with a privatized 
pattern of political communication among Soviet 
citizens. Accordingly, a rigid distinction is pre- 
l servea between one’s inner beliefs and one’s 


. DTE sora asl AE 
multiple-choice question in which the correct response 


‘public: actions.'® The data also suggest that. the 


participation of Soviet citizens lacks an element of 
interpersonal trust that is.essential to cooperative 
public ectivity. The results from a series of ‘‘faith 
in people” indicators. support this inference." 
Even more remarkable, it seems, is the negative 
relationship between education and affect. Al- 
though the emigres with higher education exhibit. 
more political interest and’ knowledge (and also; 
as will be demonstrated below, a greater inclina- 
tion toward participating) than the others, they 
are the least emotionally. attached to Soviet 
political institutions and are less confident about 
their ability to influence policy decisions. To the 
statement, “People like me had no say about 
what the.Soviet. government did,’? 62% of the 


-respondents with some college strongly agreed;. 
. the percentages for the primary and secondary’ 


was 225-270. million. The proportions, of respondents. 
with primary, secondary, and higher educations who | 
correctly answered at: least two questions were 52.8%, ` 


72.6%, ard 86.8%. 


‘Comparing. our data with those of Almond. aud Ver- 
ba (1963) fs problematic for two reasons: First, Almond 
` and Verba’s (pp. 95-96) index of political information is 

not similar to that used in the Soviet emigre survey; ‘BEC- 
ond, their data are not broken down -according to 
education: We must contend, however, that the data do 
support the inference that Soviet citizens possess a 
relatively fair amount of. information about their 
system.. 


-The text of the ees Sed to the emigres was, 
“Were there people-in the USSR with whom you would 
not discuss: political and social issues?’’ 


school groups were 50.6 and 56.2, respectively. 
Not surprisingly, levels of formal political com- 
petence among the emigre respondents were ex- 
tremely low. Two Civic-Culture questions on ef- 
ficacy with respect. to local-level (soviet) interest 
articulation were administered in the survey. Only 
6.9% of the entire sample felt that it was possible 
to do something about an “‘unjust local law,’’ and - 
when probed about the likelihood of changing. 
that law, only a few. more than half of the “‘“com- 
petents’” in the first question believed they would 
have had anything more than-a remote chance of’. © 


See Friedgut (1979, 314). Also, see White’s 
(1979a, pp. 110-111) discussion of the Soviet citizen’s 
split personality, an identity for public rituals and a face 


- shown only to his friends.and family.. 


The questions asked (for example, Can most people 
‘be trusted?, Would most people try to cheat you if-they 
got the chance?, Could you trust most people in the 
Soviet Union?) elicitied similar results in all three cases; 
only 15 to 18% of the emigrés gave the ee 
Suan response to the questions. - a 


w 
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Table 3. Perceived Ability to Do Something about an Unjust Law, 
by Education and Nation (%) 
Total® Primary Secondary College 
USSR 6.9 2.8 5.0 9.7 
Italy? 51 45 62 16 


3Strata ns are the same as those reported in Table 2. 


Italian data are adapted from Almond and Verba (1963, Figure 1, p. 206).. 


success.'? We compared the findings on ‘“‘local 
competence” among the emigres to those in The 


Civic Culture. Although Italians possessed the- 


lowest subjective competence levels of the five na- 
tional groups studied by Almond and Verba, they 
greatly outdistance the Soviet sample at every 
level of education, as seen in Table 3. 

Since these findings are based on a nonrepre- 
sentative emigre sample, we are obliged to be 
cautious in the inferences we.draw from them. A 
scientific sample of the true Soviet population 
might well elicit higher levels of affect and com- 
petence. On the other hand, our data corroborate 
much of what has been shown by the current 
Western literature and personal observations of 
visitors to the USSR about the characteristic lack 
of enthusiasm of Soviet citizens toward the of- 
ficial institutions of mass participation. Accord- 
ing to those sources, the typical Soviet accedes in 
the performance of his civic obligations to a great 
extent out of ritualistic habit, as well as in 
response to a variety of pressures, both blatant 
and more subtle, to appear loyal to the regime.” 


'?The actual text of the questions was, ‘‘Let’s assume 


‘that a local soviet is considering a new law which you 


feel is unjust—could you do anything about it?’ “If 
you were to try to change this law on the local level, how 
likely is it that you would succeed?” 


One of our respondents, an elderly woman from 
Leningrad, worked as a nonstaff instructor of a district 
executive committee (raiispolkom), and also served as 
secretary of the electoral commission for the raion 
soviet. She disliked the agitation work connected with 
elections. ‘It was most unpleasant, especially when peo- 
ple realized how absurd this show was.” The commis- 
sion was always headed by a Party member, and its 
members were told that their primary obligation was to 
see that every resident of the district would turn out to 
vote. Since the polls closed at midnight, at around 10 or 
11 p.m. messengers would be dispatched to the homes 
of those who had not yet voted. Her old, bedridden 
mother was the recipient of such a call. The messenger 
told the slightly deaf old lady, whose Russian was not 
very good:in any case, that she had to ‘‘fulfill her civic 
obligation (do/g).’’ The woman became furious: “'I 


never borrowed any money in my life and I have no- 


obligation (dolg) to any one!” But, of course, she did 
owe the state her vote. 


Further, our attempts to control for the possible 
biases of the emigre respondents show no signifi- 
cant variation between hostile and non-hostile 
groups in the sample on any of the affect or com- 
petence variables. 


Attitudes and Participation 


The preliminary findings discussed above 
tended to support the. subject or subject- 
participant classification of Soviet political cul- 
ture. But'an analysis of the recalled behavior of 
the emigres casts doubt on this inference. A por- 
tion of the sample could and did press its demands 
on the Soviet authorities in a variety of ways. 
These activities ranged from writing letters to 
newspaper editors to contacting Party. and 
government officials for help on personal and 
social problems. Citizen-initiated modes of par- 
ticipation require high amounts of motivation and 
effort by an individual (Verba & Nie, 1972, p. 52); 
thus, it is not surprising that only a minority of 
the respondents reported having engaged in such 
activities. More important, as Verba and Nie- 
stipulate, the usual purpose of. citizen-initiated 
contacts is private; the actor tends to seek a. par- 
ticularized output rather than a change in legal or 
administrative policy." 

A participation index was constructed from 
several of these citizen-contact variables plus a 


Voting is not the only activity of this nature. Par- 
ticipation in political rallies and discussions or in some 
of the voluntary associations which abound in Soviet 
life may be similarly motivated, although the latter may 
offer symbolic and material rewards which are the 
prime motivation for joining and participating. See, for 
example, Odom (1973). On the hollowness of member- 
ship in Polish voluntary organizations, see Sadowski 
(1979). 


"The emigre data on ‘‘citizen-contact” variables con- 
firm this. The vast majority of the respondents who 
contacted soviet deputies, control commission officials, 
and others sought help in solving a personal or neigh- 
borhood problem, or, more often, they were attempting 
to procure a government service, such as employment or 
housing, that had not been routinely granted ae the © 
bureaucracy. 
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Table 4, Correlations of Political Participation with Cognitive Orientations, 
Affect toward Inputs and Political Competence (in Tau-b’s) 
Cognitive dimension 
Following Soviet politics 28 
Political knowledge we) 
Affect dimension 
Feeling free to discuss politics —.22 
Perceived influence in government policy 06 
_ Trust of other Soviet citizens® 02 
Efficacy in local politics 
Political competence? .09 





®This question asked the respondent if “most people in the USSR could be trusted.” 
bThis variable was an index of the two local-competence measures discussed previously. See Appendix 3 for 


details on its construction. 


h 


few activities that require some initiative, but 
which occur in more conventional public settings, 
i.e., membership in -the Communist Party, 
membership in: the Komsomol, or holding an 
elected office (see Appendix 2). The participation 
scale was then tested against a variety of cognition 
and affect measures discussed in the last section. 
(For the sake of brevity we present the correlation 
statistics, Tau-b, from the analysis in Table 4.) As 
expected, the association measures between par- 
ticipation and ‘political cognitions were fairly 
robust. Also, given that education was previously 
found to be an important indicator of a respon- 
dent’s political awareness and knowledge, it is not 
surprising that the relationship between education 
and participation was strong (Tau-b = .41). 

The findings for the relationships between the 
participation and the affect variables, however, 
did not conform-to the expectations of the 
‘‘rational-activist’’ model of political. participa- 
tion postulated by Almond and Verba (Almond, 
1980, pp. 30-31). The negative association be- 
tween perticipation and ‘‘feeling -free to discuss 
politics’? indicated that the most active Soviet 
emigres were also the most guarded in their 
political communications. The other correlation 
statistics for participation-affect and participa- 
tion-competence showed weak or non-existent 
relationships among the variables in general. 
furthermore, the Tau-b correlation. between par- 


ticipation and the hostility-alienation measure was 
& weak .09. 
The paradoxical conclusion is that those Soviet 
citizens who are not sanguine about the viability 
of formal institutions of mass participation and 
who are hostile or neutral toward the system as a 
whole are precisely those who are most self- 
initiated and active. We believe that this apparent 
anoma‘y can be subsumed under a rational in- 
terest rubric, i.e., that self-interest and personal 
need irduce the participant Soviet citizen to un- 
solicited political activity. He eschews the formal 
political institutions and focuses his attention 
largely on the narrow issue of ‘‘Who Gets What.’’ 
His participation is direct and personalized, and it 
is motivated by a desire for particularized out- 
puts. 
- The data presented in Table 5 further illustrate 
the unique aspects of Soviet political activity and 
hint at che widespread persistence of clientelism in 
the political culture. Table 5 lists the responses of 
the emigres to'a question about ‘‘the best way to 
influence a Soviet government decision.’’ Despite 
the inclusion of the word “‘group’”’ in the ques- 
tion, fewer than 10% mentioned forming an in- 
terest group as a viable option. The combined fre- 
quencies for officially sanctioned methods of in- 
terest articulation—‘‘writing letters to officials” 
and ‘‘exerting influence through the Party’’— 
account for only 10.4% of the respondents. The 


Table 5. Best Way to Influence a Government Decision (n = 1,161) 


Protest ‘ 
Connections — Letters Group Party [Demonstration None NR 
35.5 4.5 9.9 5.9 3.4 25.8 15.2 


Text of question: If a group of Soviet people were trying to influence some government decision, which way 


would be most effective? 
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modal response is ‘‘personal or family connec- 
tions (sviazy),’’ at 35.5%. It seems likely that 
these individuals interpreted the phrase, ‘‘govern- 
ment decision,” in terms of its implementation or 
output aspects—for example, the disposition of 
an individual case-—-and not in the much broader 
sense of policymaking, a conversion function, for 
which sviazy would be inappropriate. These find- 
ings fit the proposition stated above, that the 
Soviet citizen tends to avoid or denigrate 
cooperative activity and formal channels of in- 
terest articulation. Where he does participate he 
Orients himself toward a specific individual or 
agency in an informal, and often covert, manner. 


Politics on the Output Side 


Thus far we have discussed two types of par- 
ticipation: ritualistic participation and citizen- 
initiated contacts with people who hold positions 
in policymaking institutions. In neither case is 
there much expectation of input into policymak- 
ing, but in the second there is some hope that ac- 
tion will be taken to benefit the individual, just as 
in the United States a congressman is asked to 
render constituency service without trying to in- 
fluence legislation. Soviet citizens are more 
oriented toward the administrative side of the 
system. They are ‘‘subject competent,” but not in 
the way described by Almond and Verba, that is, 
trying to get legally prescribed, proper treatment. 
According to Almond and Verba (1963, p. 162), 
the competent subject obeys the law, does not 
help shape it, and ‘‘if he is competent, he knows 
the law, knows what he must do, and what is due 
him.” In the Soviet system, however, the ‘‘com- 
petent subject” is not content to demand fair play 
and the universal application of the law, for he 
does not expect that of the system. Rather he 
takes matters into his own hands when he is con- 
vinced that the routine workings of the system will 
not automatically confer upon him the benefits he 
desires. He does this by approaching those who 
implement policy, not those who make it, and by 
following traditional ways of handling adminis- 
trators, adapted to the modern Soviet political 
system. ‘*Thus a premium is placed on informal 
adaptive mechanisms... that allow for some 
stability and certainty in response to what is often 
perceived as an arbitrary and threatening 
regime.” These mechanisms ‘‘obstruct the 
development of a political culture based on overt, 
public, and cooperative relationships. Instead 
they reinforce the traditional community and 
regime political cultures with their stress on 
covert, personalized, hierarchical relationships in- 
volving complicity rather than public agree- 
ments” (Jowitt, 1974, p. 1183). It may well be 
that the Soviet development process has actually 
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reinforced clientelistic cultural patterns. By rais- 
ing society’s overall level of education to facilitate 
modernization, by focusing on heavy industry to 
the detriment of the individual’s standard of liv- 
ing, and by failing to develop meaningful citizen 
participation and emotional attachment to the 
policymaking process, the Communist leadership 
has created a large number of ‘‘socialist entre- 
preneurs’’ who are highly capable of and heavily 
predisposed toward working nonpriority public 
sectors for their own benefit. Our data suggest 
that Soviet citizens are open to entering into infor- 
mal or even illegal interactions with officials. For 
example, we find that three-quarters of our 
respondents believe that at least half of Soviet of- 
ficials ‘‘derive material benefit from citizens who 
approach them for help,’’ and 60% believe that a 
bribe could persuade a policeman to overlook a 
minor traffic violation. Bribery is not a last resort 
or an activity limited to society’s marginal 
elements, but seems to be accepted by a large 
number of people as a common way of handling 
difficult situations. We posed an open-ended 


‘question to our respondents: “‘If a government 


official clearly lied to you or refused to give what 
you had coming to you, what would be the best 
way of making him tell the truth or giving you 
what was due you?” The modal response was to 
“offer him a gift,” with 46% of the total sample 
mentioning this, and only 31%-—~the next largest 
group—suggesting an appeal to the official’s 
superior. A second open question was, ‘‘What is 
the main precondition for success in life in the 
USSR?”’ Two responses were coded, with 42% 
mentioning ‘‘connections’’ as their first response, 
and 64% mentioning it either first or second. 
Clearly, informal, and even illegal, means are 
those that immediately suggest themselves to 
Soviet people who have to interact with the state 
bureaucracy. 


Working the Output Side 


How Soviet. citizens attempt to influence ac- 
tively the implementation of policy seems to vary 
according to two factors: their own education and 
the particular agency involved. Regional dif- 
ferences are not as great as might be supposed. 
Sex and age are not important in differentiating 
styles of confronting and dealing with the bureau- 
cracy. The influence of education is seen in 
responses to the question, ‘‘Which type of 
government official would you prefer—the one 
who treats everyone equally regardless of cir- 
cumstances or the one who treats each case in- 
dividually, taking account of its special charac- 
teristics?” 

The preference of the most educated people for 
a case-by-case differentiation is striking. As an 
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Table 6. Bureaucratic Style Preferred, by Education (n = 1,113) 
Grade School Secondary Higher 
% % % 
Equal treatment 21.9 — . 14.8 5.9 
Sometimes equal, sometimes differentiated 30.9 24.7 17.4 
Differentiated - 36.5 55.7 73.8 
Don’t know; no answer 10.7 4:8 3.0 


engineer from Kharkov expressed it, ‘‘Taking 
each case on its own merits means that the oppor- 
tunity to use blat (pull) or znakomstvo (connec- 
tions) is present, and that’s the only way to sur- 
vive in the USSR. In the. United States, on the 
other hand, I prefer that state employees treat 
everyone the same.” In the country of immigra- 
tion, in other words, the engineer felt disadvan- 
taged vis-a-vis the rest of the population and no 
longer had confidence in his ability to swing 
things his way.in bureaucratic encounters. But in 
the Sovie: Union educated people may think their 


educatior gives them status greater than that con- 


ferred on the bureaucrat by his position. It also 
gives them savoir faire, which they can use to their 
advantage. Less-educated people have no such il- 
lusions. They defer to the status conferred on the 
official by his position, making no judgments 
about the person. The more educated look at the 
- individual and figure they can handle him because 
they are tetter educated; the less educated look at 
the position and are not prepared to challenge it. 

However, this does not mean that they will 
meekly accept whatever fate, speaking through 
the bureaucrat, will ordain. Many people, irre- 
spective cf their. educational background, try to 
influence the implementation of policy and the 
decisions of administrators, although the more 
educated are more likely to take an activist 
posture even in rigid bureaucracies such as the 
armed forces. 

But the tactics of the more and less educated 
differ. Less-educated people are more inclined to 
bribery, whereas more-educated ones will use per- 
sonal connections to extract what they want from 
a bureaucracy. Obviously, the highly educated are 
more likely to know people in high places, how to 
get to them, and how to.approach them. This tac- 
tical difference has probably been the pattern in 
Russia and elsewhere for centuries; the best that 
the peasant could do to gain the favor of the all- 
mighty official was to bring him a chicken or 
some mocnshine, whereas the educated and the 
wealthy were more likely to mix socially with the 
official and, probably, his superiors. 

It is also quite clear that different agencies 
evoke different kinds of behavior on the part of 
the clients, probably not because of differences in 


~ 


the structure and: personnel of the agencies so 
much as differences in the availability and nature 
of the services they provide, and in the.impor- 
tance they have been assigned by the regime. 

In this study we found three categories of ad- 
ministrative agencies. The first category includes 
bureaucracies toward which citizen initiative is 
either unnecessary, because the agency will most 
likely produce the desired output without special 
efforts. by the client, or it is useless, because the 
agency will not be responsive to such efforts. The 
great majority of respondents who had personal 
experience with pension. agencies (gorsobes, 
raisobes) did not find it necessary to undertake 
any extraordinary initiatives in order to’ receive 
their pensions (although some ‘‘improved”’ their 
pensions by various means). Asked what a person 
should do if he did not receive a pension to which 
he .was entitled, more than half the respondents 
said that a letter to a higher authority should suf- 
fice. Another 20% recommended that the person 
simply wait patiently, for he would surely get the 
pension. There was also widespread agreement 
that in the armed forces it would be useless to try 
to change one’s assignment and to get around 
orders. 

Housing falls into a second category. Although 
some accept the routine workings of the official 
housing agencies, others try to influence those 


workings by illegal means, and still others choose 


to ignore theofficial agencies and opt for private, 
legal solutions to their housing problems. 

The third category of agency includes admis- 
sions committees in higher educational institu-- 
tions, hiring departments of enterprises, and 
raspredelenie commissions, whose job it is to 
assign higher education graduates to their first 
post. In these institutions, it is widely felt, the 
routine workings of the system were highly'un-. 
likely ta produce the desired result without a 
special ‘“‘push’’ by the citizen which might involve 
semilegal or illegal measures.’ Thus, two-thirds of 
the respondents suggested bribery or using con- 
nections (sviazy) to avoid an undesirable job 
assignment, and three-quarters suggested the 
same tactics. for gaining admission to a university 
or institute of higher education. 

We ar-ived at this categorization partially on 
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the basis of a battery of five open-ended questions 
consisting of hypothetical situations that asked 
what a (third) person could do in response to a 
negative decision by each of five Soviet institu- 
tions. Paraphrased versions of these questions are 
listed below. 

Soviet Army: How could a Soviet Army officer 
in 1980, stationed in a good staff position in Len- 
_ ingrad, avoid being transferred to a unit headed 
for Afghanistan? . 

Pensions: What should a person do if he is en- 
titled to a pension, has not received it, and is told 
by officials to ‘‘be patient?" 

Raspredelenie (assignment commission): What 
should a person do if he is assigned to work in a 
remote area after graduating from an institution 
of higher education? 

University Admissions Committee: What 

should a woman do who wants to get her 
mediocre son into the mathematics department of 
a university? 
_ Zhilotdel (local housing authority): What 
should a person do to get a better apartment, if 
the one he has is, by legal standards, large 
enough? 

We observed that few respondents felt it ad- 
visable to resort to manipulative tactics in dealing 
with the army, but a large proportion suggested 
covert measures in dealing with job assignments, 
university admissions, and housing: Moreover, 
approximately 80% of the respondents were in the 
“active” range of the three variables, suggesting 


'SSince the question concerning attitudes toward pen- 
sion agencies was asKed only of those who had actually 
received a Soviet pension, the data could not be incor- 
porated into Table 7, However, the responses fell within 
the predicted range. For example, more than 72% of 
those who answered advised patience or writing a letter 


of appeal. 
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that regime control of these sectors is relatively lax 
and more willing to tolerate flexibility in them. 
(As we shall see, there are legal alternatives for 
those who fail to obtain satisfactory housing, 
which explains the relatively low proportion of 
responses in the covert range regarding housing.) 

The final portion of our data analysis illustrates 
the combined impact of structure and education 
on the preferred strategy of the respondents. The 
findings in Table 8 follow fairly closely from our 
predictions. First, the higher one’s education, the 
greater his or her sense of competence and result- 
ing activity vis-a-vis Soviet allocative structures. 
This can be discerned from a glance at the column 
headed ‘‘passive’’: in every administrative setting 
there is a uniform decline in passivity with increas- 
ing levels of education. However, the results 
clearly indicate that the more powerful and 
strategically located is the institution, the less is 
the perceived opportunity to influence that in- 
stitution by any means, regardless of one’s social 
status. This is indicated by the contrast between 
the frequencies for the military and those for the 
other bureaucratic agencies. 

There is ample evidence to confirm our i 
pothesis that the modern Soviet system has tended 
to reinforce traditional clientelistic orientations 
toward the structures’ of government. Soviet 
citizens defer to the status or power of an official 
and his agency as much for pragmatic as for nor- 
mative reasons. Where a bureaucratic encounter 
can be exploited for private-gain, the ‘‘com- 
petent” Soviet citizen; particularly if'he or she is 
highly skilled and educated, will attempt to do so. 
There appears to be less confidence in legal rules 
and procedures as a means of extracting services 
from the state, as demonstrated by the fact that 
for every institution in Table 8 except the housing 
authority, to which legal alternatives exist, the 
proportions of respondents suggesting covert tac- 
tics (bribes and connections) are higher than any 


Table 7. Actions Suggested by Respondents (%) (1 = 1,161) 


me Legal or -` Nothing/ 
Bribery Connections® Semi-Legal Other Passiveb 
Soviet Army 2.9 11.1 10.2¢ 3.6 72.2 
. Raspredelente 19.6 37.6 10.54 11.6 20.6 
University admissions 
committee ` 29.4 32.7 13.88 3.5 20.6 
Housing authority (zhilotdel) 18.4 14.1 39.5% 5.3 22.7 


8Inchudes both protektsiia (patranage) and sviazy (connections), 
ose who responded that one could do nothing, or who could not think of anything to ae 
“Threaten to resign from the army” or “plead illness or family problems,” 


dMarry someone with the right of residence in one’s home town” or “find a medical excuse. 


+t 


z Appeal to the committee,” “apply to a different school,” or “engage a private tutor.” 


f “Enter a cooperative,” “exchange apartments with someone,” or 


“buy a private apartment.” 
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Table 8: Actions suggested by Respondents, by Education (%) (n = 1,161) 
f Legal/ Nothing/ 
Bribery . Connections SemiLegal Other Passive 
Soviet army 
Prirnary or less 2.2 6.7 5.1 2.2 83.7 
Secondary 3.7 8.2 8.2 . 3.9 76.0 
Some college 2.2 14.9 13.4 - 3.9 65.3 
Raspredelenie 
Primary or less 22.5 18.5 8.4 6.2 44.4 
Secondary 22.1 37.7 9.6 8.2 22.4 
Some college 16.7 43.9 f 11.9 16.1 11.4 
College admissions 
Primary or less 34.8 "157 . 6.2 45 38.8 
Seccndary 32.2 33.6 11.0 3.2 20.1 
Some college 25.3 37.6 18.5 3.5 15.0 
Housing agency l 
Primary or less 19.7 9.6 34.3 7.3 29.2 
Secondary 18.5 11.6 41.6 5.9 22.4 
Some college 18.0 17.6 39.6 4.0 20.7 


other type of approach. It should be also pointed 
out that all of the legal avenues suggested in 
regard to housing were private (enter a coopera- 
tive or exchange apartments) rather than public 
solutiors. 

The data also confirm that, although covert 
forms af participation appeal to all social classes 
in the Soviet Union, different educational groups 
have different preferences for strategies of in- 
fluence. Bribery is (of necessity) the chosen 
method of the less educated, whereas blat is the 
favored instrument of the intelligentsia. In fact, 
for every institution, the college-educated typi- 
cally outdistanced the low-status respondents in 
all ‘spheres of specified activity except bribery. 
This finding confirms our hypothesis about the 
higher level of skills and resources available to 
upper-status individuals and their more expansive 
repertoires of tactics for pulling the right strings in 
their dealings with the bureaucracy. 


One must exercise caution in interpreting these 


data, since some of the hypothetical stories we 
presented to the respondents more often than-not 
involve a character who is trying to get something 
to which he or she is not legally entitled in the first 
place. One could argue that, as such, they almost 
force the respondents to suggest illicit and un- 


ethical activities. On the other hand, the high rate . 


of passive responses toward the military, in con- 
trast to the willingness of the emigres to recom- 
mend covert and manipulative tactics with respect 
to the other institutions, supports the decision to 
utilize these variables in the analysis. Further- 
more, in a total of 4,644 responses to the four 
questions, there was not a single instance in which 


a former Soviet suggested that the character in the. 


situation attempt individually or in a group to ef- 


fect a change in the policy or procedure, thus cor- 


roborating the previous evidence that Soviet 
citizens concede that policymaking itself is a 
foregone conclusion. They are inclined instead to 
concentrate their efforts at political influence in 
the appropriate output sectors. 

We curn now to the actual tactics used by citi- 
zens to extract their desiderata from the institu- 
tions, and observe how the nature of the institu- 
tion irfluences the ways in which citizens will 
approach it. The agencies we investigated in- 
cluded those dealing with housing, employment, 
pensions, admission to higher education, the 
police and armed forces. Soviet sources provide 
ample evidence that the pension agencies are 
plagued by poorly trained personnel and ineffi- 
cient procedures,'* and yet we find that our 


“See, for example, Azarova (1979). She notes that 
more than two-thirds of district and city social security 
inspectozs in the Russian republic have neither higher 
nor secondary specialized education. She strongly 
criticizes red tape, ‘‘illegal acts of employees,” and the 
appeals process, whereby citizens are supposed to get a 
hearing on the size of their pensions. She goes so far as 
to imply quite clearly that the administration of pen- 
sions in the USSR is inferior to that in other socialist 
countries, citing specific examples. 

Other articles along these lines are Tarasova (1976) 
and Tosunian (1981). The latter (p. 11) describes some 
of the pension officials: ‘‘Often the nature of the 
bureaucrat does not depend on his appearance. For 
some, rudeness and caddishness are the way they treat 
all visitors. Others are polite, well-mannered, speak 
softly to everyone, but they are nevertheless capable of 
confusing the .simplest cases. Many experienced 
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respondents evaluate the agency and its personnel 
favorably, and that the great majority see no need 
to resort to any special tactics in order to receive 
their pensions. The apparent paradox is explained 
by the fact that almost all who are entitled to pen- 
sions receive them, whereas the housing problem 
is perhaps the most difficult one in the daily life of 
the Soviet citizen. Even though the USSR has 
been building 2.2 million housing units annually 
since 1957, in the mid-1970s the average per- 
capita living space in urban areas was only 8 
square meters (10 in Moscow). An estimated 30% 
of urban households still shared apartments, and 
it is not uncommon for people to wait as long as 
10 years to get an apartment (Morton, 1980, pp. 
235-236). Even. getting on thelist is a problem, as 
only those with less than nine square meters of liv- 
ing space (a minimum -standard set in the 1920s) 
are eligible. Twenty percent of our respondents 
had been on a waiting list for an apartment. 

The scramble to obtain housing is fairly gen- 
eral, and not a few short stories, feuilletons, and 
even novels have been written on the subject." 
Small wonder that the most imaginative tactics are 
devised to obtain even the most modest apart- 
ments. An informant who worked in two housing 
administrations in Moscow in the late 1940s and 
1950s, when housing was especially short, notes 
that bribery to obtain an apartment was so wide- 
spread that ‘‘people did not ask each other ‘did 
you give’ but only ‘how much.’”’ Party officials, 
those with ‘‘responsible posts,” those who had 
other favors.to trade or simply had relatives and 
friends working in the housing administration 
were advantaged in the struggle for a dwelling. 
Although the situation has improved markedly in 
recent decades, nearly two-thirds of our respon- 
dents report that they tried to advance their posi- 
tion on.the waiting list, either through appealing 
to a higher Soviet organ or, less frequently, using 
illegal tactics. The intervention of one’s super- 





employees are well versed in the nuances of their job, 
but they use their knowledge, however strange it may 
sound, not to benefit but to harm their clients.” 


"Examples include Plekhanov, ‘‘Order na kvartiru,”’ 
Literaturnaia gazeta, July 25, 1979, p. 12; la. Ianovskii, 
“O sudebnoi praktike po grazhdansko-pravovym 
sporam mezhdu grazhdanami i zhilishchnostroitel’nymi 
kooperativami,’’ Sovetskoe gosudarstvo i pravo No. 1, 
1967; ‘‘Fiancees with Dowries,’’ Pravda, January 20, 
1979, translated in Current Digest of the Soviet Press 
31, 3 (February 14, 1979); ‘‘Discussing an Urgent Prob- 
lem: An Apartment for the Newlyweds,’’ Sovetskaia 
Rossia February 14, 1979, translated in CDSP 31, 8 
(March 21, 1979). A well-known novel on the subject is 
by the recently emigrated Vladimir Voinovich, The 
Ivankiad (New York: Farrar, Straus and Giroux, 1977). 
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visor at work is often sought. Of those wha went 
through the appeal process (7=129), just over 
half reported that the appeal was successfcl and 
they obtained the apartment. Those who do not 
appeal successfully use other tactics and enter 
what Morton (1980) calls the ‘‘subsidiary housing 
market’’ (private rentals, cooperatives, exchanges 
of apartments and private houses). Exchanging 
apartments is the remedy most often prescribed by 
our respondents for those who have been unsuc- 
cessful in getting one from the official lists, but 
bribery is the second best. The official list is quite 
‘‘flexible,’’ as Soviet sources explain. ‘“Too often 
the decisive. factor is not the waiting list,’’ Fravda 
commented, ‘‘but a sudden telephone call [after 
which] they give the flats to the families of foot- 
ball players and the whole queue is pushed 
back.’’'* Even to purchase a cooperative apart- 
ment involves waiting lists. 

A Bukharan Jewish woman from Tashkent 
whom we interviewed grew up in an eight-room 
private house with her own room. After marriage, 


she applied for a co-op because all her mcther’s 


children and grandchildren were registered as liv- 
ing in the big house, making it look like crowded 
conditions. The Uzbek clerk could not read Rus- 
sian well and asked her to fill out the application 
for the co-op and then have it typed. ‘‘When I 
brought the typed version I put a bottle of vodka 
on the desk. He didn’t take money, only vodka. 
Uzbeks don’t take money. They are very humane 
people. He took vodka because, as an Uzbek, he 
is not allowed to drink. He can’t go into a score to 
buy vodka because the clerks are Uzbeks and it 
would be embarrassing. So they get vodka from 
us, the ‘foreigners.’”’ 

Getting a pension rarely involves this much 
chicanery, although the press reports numerous 
instances of bureaucratic snafus connected with 
pensions, and there are occasional reports of pen- 
sion officials making money from ‘‘dead souls” 
in the Gogolian tradition (Trud, 1980). But some 
pensioners also monkey with the system, espe- 
cially since many pensions are very low. (We have 
reports from Central Asia of pensions as low as 24 
rubles a month, and many instances in the Euro- 
pean USSR of pensions of approximately 60 
rubles, the latter being roughly one-third the 
average urban wage in the 1970s.) A bookkeeper 
from a small town in Moldavia explained that 
since pensions are based on average salary in the 
last years of employment, ‘‘sometimes to help out 
a worker who was going on pension the adminis- 
tration would promote him to a vacancy with a 
higher pay scale, even if he was not qualified for 
the job.” Bonuses and overtime pay wculd be 


Cited in Morton (1980, p. 250). . 
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calculated into the figures for average salary in 


order: to inflate the pension. All of this, she 


claimed, was assumed to be legal. 

Getting into an institution of higher education 
is a far more complicated matter, especially for 
Jews, in the periods from 1945 to 1958 and from 
1971 to the present. Although some respondents 
indicate that blat rather than bribery is used to 
gain entrance to higher education, two former 
members of admissions committees recall the 
widespread use of bribery, and one woman from 
the Ukraine frankly said that she was admitted 
only because her mother paid a 3,000 ruble bribe. 
Another person who was on the admissions com- 
mittee of a polytechnic in Leningrad reports that 
in his institute the bribes ran about 500 rubles, but 
_ were into the thousands for the pediatric faculty 

and the First Medical Institute in Leningrad. But 
other forms of chicanery are more prevalent. A 
Georgian Jew tells how he paid 100 rubles in 
Kulashi to have his nationality changed from Jew 
to Georgian so that he would be admitted to the 
pediatric institute in Leningrad. This trick having 
worked, he returned as a pediatrician to Kulashi. 
But when he went to change his nationality back 
to Jew—‘“‘everyone knew me there and it was silly 
to be registered as a Georgian’’—‘“‘the boys’’ 
demanded 200 rubles, for, they explained, 
because the Jews were getting out of the country, 
it was now worth more to be a Jew! Our Lenin- 
grad informant, who was himself helped in getting 
into the school of his choice because he was a 
basketball player, tells us that athletes and 
residents of Leningrad were favored for admis- 
sion, as were children of faculty. Admissions 
committee members in Leningrad got written in- 
structions not to admit anyone to the journalism 
faculty without recommendations from the Party 
raikom. Certain specialities even in the 
philological faculty were explicitly closed to Jews. 
In such cases, bribery, connections, and other tac- 
tics will not work, éxcept very rarely, and people 
learn quickly to give up on these institutions. 

The other side of this is an ‘‘affirmative- 
action” program designed to increase the number 
of natives in the republic’s higher educational in- 
stitutions. Two Soviet authors assert that ‘‘It is 
understood that in socialist societies objectively 
there can be no discrimination against any na- 
tional group. Soviet educational.practice knows 
no such examples.” At the same time, they say 
that, ‘‘It must be assumed that the more the pro- 
portion of a nationality in higher education cor- 
responds to its proportion in the population as a 
whole, the more the system of higher education 
lives up to the democratic ideal of equal educa- 
tional opportunity for all people irrespective of 
nationality.’ To achieve this ‘‘one can 
permit . . . conditional influence of a variable 
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ak as the nationality of an individual’’ on ad- 
missicns decisions (Prikhodko & Pan, 1974, pp. 
70, 6:). Indeed, informants from two cities in 
Moldavia reported independently that in the 1970s 
they were told quite openly not to bother applying 
to Kishinev Polytechnical Institute because that 
was being reserved.for ethnic Moldavians. Central 
Asian respondents portray admissions officials 
desperately trying to fill ethnic quotas. One 
woman draws a perhaps exaggerated picture of 
Uzbek officials scouring the countryside for 
young Uzbek women who could be persuaded to 
attend a pedagogical institute training. music 
teachers for elementary schools. Other informants 
report that in the Ukraine and Moldavia, at least, 
rural students were favored for admission to in- 
stitutes and were eagerly recruited, and this is con- 
firmed as policy by official sources. 

For those departments and schools that are 
realistic possibilities for Jews, the way in is not 
always a direct one. A common practice is to hire 
a tutoz for the applicant, not so much to prepare 
the applicant as to prepare the way with the ad- 
missions committee. Often, the tutor is a member 
of the faculty, and he will see to it that his student 
gets in, sometimes by turning over some of his 
fees to his colleagues (reported ‘in Moscow, 
Kharkov, .Leningrad). One operator told parents: 
“Pll get your child into the institute for 1,000 
rubles. Give me 300 now and the rest only if he 
gets in.” The advance would be used to bribe 
clerks to put the child’s name on the list of those 
admitted, bypassing the admissions committee, 
and then the rest was pocketed by the fixer. One 
admissions committee member admitted frankly 
that he gave higher admission grades to students 
who had been tutored by his friends.'® 

If cicizens and members of admissions commit- 


tees fool with the system, so, of course, does the 


Party. A woman who taught in several pedagog- 
ical institutes reports that at the final meeting of 
the admissions committee a representative of the 


_ Party raikom and another of the obshchestven- 


nost (usually someone working with the Party) 
would come and express their opinions freely. 
They would insure that certain ethnic distribu- 
tions were achieved and that certain individuals 
were admitted or turned down. In Kharkov, it is 


Corruption is involved in admissions even to 
military schools. Krasnaia zvezda reports a case where a 
general got his relatives admitted despite their poor 
grades and admits this is not an isolated case. ‘“When 
applications to the military school are being considered 
the admissions committee is besieged with phone 
calls... . There are really two competitions for admis- 
sion: the regular competition and the competition of 
relative” (Filatov, 1980, p. 2). 
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claimed, there are three lists of applicants: those 
who must be admitted, those who must not be, 
and the rest. In the Kharkovite’s experience, the 
Party did not directly participate. in the admis- 
sions process, but did so indirectly by approving 
members of admissions committees, making up 
the above-mentioned lists, and providing written 
guidelines for admission policies. . 

The Soviet press does not hide the fact that the 
struggle for admission to higher education is a 
fierce one, and that all kinds of means are 
employed in it. “Every summer when the school- 
graduates boom. starts and the doors of vuzy 
(higher educational institutions) are blocked by 
lines of applicants, ripples of that wave sweep 
over editorial staffs as well. Parents and grand- 
parents of school graduates call up and come in 
person (the person who failed the exams never 
comes). With great inspiration they tell what pro- 
found knowledge their child has, how diligent he 
was, how well he replied to each question, but the 
. perfidy of the examiner was beyond all expecta- 
tions.’’ The writer notes, however, that ‘‘the ma- 
jority of complaints are quite just’’ (Loginova, 
1980, p. 11). 

The intelligentsia is especially anxious to have 
-its children gain higher education. In Azerbaijan 
none other than the first secretary of the republic 
Party organization, now a member of the All- 
Union Politburo, Gaidar Aliev (1981, p. 10) com- 
plained that in the law faculty of the local univer- 
sity, ‘“We discovered that the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the students are children of militia, pro- 
curators, judges, law professors and employees of 
Party and state organs. ... We were concerned 
with the threat of nepotism and ‘heredity’ within 
the administrative organs.” He complained also 
about the fashion-of the 1960s, when senior of- 
ficials ‘‘arranged’’ to receive higher degrees, com- 
menting sardonically on a popular saying that, 
“A scholar you might not be, but a kandidat you 
surely must become.”’ 

If one gets into the institute or university and 
then graduates, a raspredelenie commission will 
normally assign the graduate his or her first job. 
Very often this is an undesirable position in an 
even less desirable location. For example, it is 
common practice to assign teachers or physicians, 
-~ many of whom are single women, to rural areas in 
Siberia and Central Asia. To avoid such assign- 
ments, some will simply take a job outside their 
field, others arrange fictitious marriages with 
spouses who have residence permits in desirable 
locations, and many will appeal the decision and 
try to get a ‘‘free diploma,” that is, one without a 
specific job assignment, leaving them to their own 
devices. In only one instance were we told of a 
bribe being used (in the West Ukraine) to get a 
good assignment. Several informants report being 
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assigned to jobs in Central Asia, only to find upon 
arrival that there was no need for them, that the 
local institutions had not requested them, and the 
local authorities were not eager to have non- 
natives take jobs there. Despite the inconveni- 
ence, such contretemps were welcomed because 
they freed the person from the assignment.. In 
1979 nearly 30% of assigned jobs were not taken 
(Uchitel’sKaia gazeta, 1980, p. 2), and in some 
rural areas the proportion of those who did not 
show up to their assignments was higher.?° Of 
course, some graduates try to use blat, to try and 
pull strings with the job assignment commission, 
and this is reported to work fairly well. The other 
use of blat is to get some big boss to request. the 
graduate specifically as an employee of his institu- 
tion. 


The Use of Blat and Protektslia 


Since blat and protektsiia are so commonly 
used, they are frequently commented on by the 
Soviet press. One detailed analysis raised both 
principled and pragmatic objections to pro- 
tektstia. It is said to be objectionable because it 
violates the socialist principle of ‘‘from each ac- 
cording to his capabilities, to each according to 
his work.” On the practical level, protektsiia is 
said to reward the incompetent, discourage hard 
work and initiative, allow people to make buying 
and selling favors their profession, and promote 
calculations of self-interest ‘incompatible with 
communist morality.” The resort to protektsiia 
arises, it.is suggested, because social norms are 
not well defined and because of the ‘‘underdevel- 
opment of certain branches of our economy.’ 
The law is said to be too vague for curbing the use 
of protektsiia. Unlike bribery, using protektsila is 
not generally considered a crime except if ‘‘sub- 
stantial harm is done to state or public interests, 
or to the rights of individuals’’ (Kiselev, 1981, p. 


152). 


As this argument implicitly acknowledges, the 
use of protektslia—and-in some areas and under 
certain circumstances, even of bribery-——is socially 
acceptable and not discouraged by law or custom. 


*°In Orel province in 1979 only 179 of 323 graduates 
of agricultural institutes showed up to their assigned 
jobs. some “‘‘signed in’ only to vanish immediately 
afterward. . . . In all fairness it must be said that not all 
farm managers create proper conditions under which 
young specialists can work. ... In other cases they 
simply ‘forget’ to provide them with apartments... 
leave them on their own to solve all the problems of 
everyday life.’ See Troyan (1980). 


See the frank article by the first secretary of the 
Georgian writers’ union, Tengiz Buachidze (1975, p. 12). 
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It is in-line with age-old adous manyari 
of the USSR. A Georgian author shows how tra- 
ditional birthdays, weddings, mourning rituals, 
the departure of young men to the army, and even 
funerals are occasions for trading influence arid 


subtle forms of bribery (Dzhafarli, 1978, p. 72;. 


see also Verbitskii, 1981, p. 2). Soviet authors 


decry ‘‘survivals’ of the past” which are said to. 


contradict :“‘socialist morality and way of life.” 
Some Western observers see not just survivals but 
a Soviet failure to resocialize the-population to 
Marxist-Leninist norms. One student of Soviet 


‘political culture asserts that ‘““‘New Soviet man,’. 


in short, does not yet exist; Soviet citizens remain 
overwhelmingly the product of their historical ex- 
perience rather than. of Marxist-Leninist ideolog- 
ical training’’ (White, 1979b, p. 49). This is an ex- 
aggeration—there has been successful resocializa- 
tion in many areas of life—but it is true that pre- 
revolutionary styles and practices survive in cer- 


tain spheres, even among third and fourth genera-. 


tion Soviet citizens. The relationship between the 
government official and the citizen closely 
resembles pre-Communist forms in the USSR and ` 
other socialist countries. Jowitt’s (1974, p. 1176): > 
argument: that traditional attitudes and-behavior 
patterns survive the Communist revolution—and 
-are even reinforced by it—is. borne out by our in- 
vestigation.. . 

The prevalence of blat should net be attributed 
to -some „mystical staying power of pre- 
revolutionary: political culture. Rather, it is sup- 
ported by present-day structural factors which are 
themselves continuations of tsarist practices. The 
highly centralized and hierarchical administrative 
structure. of tsarist days:has been continued and 
. reinforced by its heirs, so the kind of tactics used ` 
to ameliorate the harshness of tsarist administra- 
tion are:well suited to the present day as well. In 
the: light of weak rational-legal authority and: of 
interest ‘groups. in both historical periods, the 
average citizen is without influence over policy- 
making and has little legal protection against ad- 
ministrative arbitrariness or even the mindless ap- 
plication of what is construed as the law. Heis left 
to- devise individual ‘strategies and tactics. which 
will not, change the making of the-law, but.will, he ` 
hopes, turn its implementation: (or non-. 
application) in his favor. Each. person, then is 
reduced to being a special pleader, and not with 
those who make the rules but with those who are 
charged with. applying and enforcing them. 


Our analysis of the modes and meanings of par- ` 
ticipation in the Soviet system leads us to reject 


both Soviet claims for their system as well as 
‘Western characterizations of: Soviet political 
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culture as “subject”? or ‘‘subject-participant.’’. 
Three modes’ of participation. in the Soviet 


‘political system have been identified: formal- 
ritualistic participation, which: might “better be 


labelled involvement; citizen-initiated contacts 
with official persons and. institutions whose task ; 
is, amoang.other things, to.represent, check upon . 
(kontrei), and ran interference for people; and. 
contacts with those whose task- is to implement 
policies made elsewhere. Our sample‘of emigres, 
and perhaps the Soviet population as well, shows 
little belief‘in the power of formal-ritualized par- 
ticipation to influence’ policy. Although a sub- 


‘stantial ‘number did contact official represen- - 


tatives and- institutions, most were not greatly 
pleased with the outcome of. these contacts, and 
many expressed skepticism ‘about their utility. 
More confidence was expressed in the ability of 
the ordinary citizen to influence the process of 
policy. implementation. Although some bureau- 
cracies were judged-quite impervious to citizen in- 


fluence or manipulation, and others were found | 


to operate so routinely that such manipulation 
was rarely necessary, several agencies were seen as 
not praducing outcomes favorable to the client . 
unless he. made efforts to influence the way. of- 
ficials intérpreted and applied policy. The citizen 
approached the agency either as a supplicant 
pleading for particular treatment, or as one who 
had something to exchange—favors, influence, 
even money—in return for favorable bureaucratic 
action.** How the citizen approaches the organi- 
zation and what he offers in ‘return for its favors ` 
depends largely on his educational background 
and on .the particular organization involved. 
Those with higher education ‘are more likely to 
take the initiative vis-a-vis the bureaucracy and to 
mobilize connections to obtain-a favorable out- 
come. ‘Those with less education are notas confi- 
dent of their ability to sway the bureaucracy by 
their own efforts, but when they do so,. they are 
more likely to resort to showing their appreciation 
with gifts or money bribes. The attitudes and 
behavior of the emigrés, and probdbly of the 
Soviet citizenry, remain. clientelistic and. priva- 


. tized, in contrast to the nominally democratic 


structures and collectivist norms of the official: 
Soviet system. Our findings repeatedly suggest | 


that the dominant social ethos of Soviet citizens 


vis-a-vis their government: is one of: private -self- 
interest. Furthermore, they display clear 
preferenre for informal access to and influence on 
bureaucratic officials and a-general disdain for 


20n the concept of the citizen- bureaucrat encounter . 
as an ‘‘axchange relationship,” see Hasenfeld and 


Steinmetz (1981). See also -Hasenfeld (1978). More 


broadly, see Katz and Danet Ce 
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formal and legalistic procedures and norms, This 
observation leads us to think of the Soviet 
political culture (or at least the dominant subcul- 
ture) as covert-participant. The covert-participant 
individual is oriented toward system outputs, but 
he exhibits few of the deferential, passive at- 
tributes of the classic subject. Rather, he par- 
ticipates in (or more precisely, attempts to 
manipulate) the implementation process in 
whichever institutions he can, utilizing a varied 
repertoire of assertive, creative, and illegal 
methods to secure his private welfare from the ex- 
tensive Soviet public sector. Our research also in- 
dicates that covert orientations are to be found in 
every stratum in the USSR, but that different 
educational groups prefer different manipulative 
strategies, and these variations are probably 
rooted in both tradition and in the structure of the 
confrontation between citizens and the state. In a 
critique of The Civic Culture, a distinguished 
Polish social scientist who has considerable 
firsthand experience with the workings of his 
country’s political system notes that ‘‘Some social 
groups feel... that their chances of performing 
effectively within thé system are minimal or nil; in 
this case political apathy may be interpreted in 
terms of the critical evaluation of the existing 
system rather than in terms of the psychological 
characteristics of inactive citizens” (Wiatr, 1980, 
pp. 116-117). He suggests that Almond and Verba 
err in their ‘‘tendency to explain discrepancies 
between normative standards of democracy and 
political reality in terms of psychological deficien- 
cies rather than structural conditions within the 
system.’’ Though Wiatr makes these points with 
regard to Western democracies, they seem equally 
applicable to the Soviet Union and other socialist 
countries. Rational political behavior in the USSR 
should involve pro forma participation in the 
system’s rituals, occasional contacting of ap- 
proved agencies in approved ways in order to in- 
fluence policy implementation in individual cases, 
and more frequent transactions with officials 
charged with policy implementation for the same 
purpose. Ritualistic participation is rational, not 
because it influences policy, but because it pro- 
tects one against charges of nonconformity and 
antisocial attitudes, and for some it may provide 
emotional satisfaction. For others, however, the 
effect is to emphasize the gap between rhetoric 
and reality and to reinforce political cynicism.* 


™Unger’s (1981, p. 122) interviews with 46 former 
Soviet political activists of the Party and Komsomol 
lead him to conclude that “‘they did not believe their 
own participation to be effective. . . . The combination 
of compuision and formalism which characterizes par- 
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Despite the Khrushchevian rhetoric of the ‘‘state 
of the whole people” succeeding the ‘‘dictator- 
ship of the proletariat,’’ only the formal franchise 
has been broadened in the last decades. The 
Soviet citizen participates politically in several 
ways, but, except for a small elite, his (and 
especially her) ability to influence policy deci- 
sions, even indirectly, is practically nil. The citizen 
does have some ability to influence the implemen- 
tation of policy. But this can be done only on an 
ad hoc and ad hominem basis, so that no systemic 
effects and changes are felt. Despite the expansion 
of opportunities for formal participation and the 
grudging increase in opportunities for expressing 
opinions, the Soviet system remains fundamen- 
tally directed from above. As Verba and Nie 
(1972, p. 113) comment in their analysis of 
political participation in America: 


Particularized contacts can be effective for the 
individual contactor but they are inadequate as a 
guide to more general social policy... .The 
ability of the citizen to make himself heard... 
by contacting the officials . . . represents an im- 
portant aspect of citizen control. Though such 
contacts may be important in filling the policy 
gaps and in adjusting policy to the individual, ef- 
fective citizen control over governmental policy 
would be limited indeed if citizens related to their 
government only as isolated individuals con- 
cerned with their narrow parochial problems. 
The larger political questions would remain out- 
side popular control. Therefore, though electoral 
mechanisms remain crude, they are the most ef- 
fective for these purposes. 


For the foreseeable future the ‘‘larger political 
questions’’ will remain the domain of the verk- 
hushka, Our respondents appear to be much more 
interested in private benefits than in democratic 
institutions. We infer from our. analysis of 
respondents’ evaluations of Soviet bureaucracies 
and their dissatisfaction with its operations, that 
much of the Soviet population would probably be 
more interested in increasing levels of perfor- 
mance by the present system than in fundamental 
systemic change. Until such time as either of these 
comes about, the citizen is left to grapple as best 
he can with those small questions of daily life that 
he and those who administer the system must 
solve together. 


` ticipation in the Komsomol and party arenas clearly 


provides no scope at all for the development of a sense 
of efficacy. Indeed, one may well hypothesize that it has 
the opposite effect, that the induction of the individual 
into the ‘spectacle’ of Komsomol and party activities 
produces not a sense of efficacy but of inefficacy, not 
subjective competence but subjective incompetence.” 
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Appendix 1. Construction of the 
Hostility/Alienation Scale | 


-The hostility/alienation scale comprises four 
measures that attempt to elicit the respondent’s 
overall evaluation.of or affect toward the regime 
and its institutions. These questions are listed 
below: 

1. “Sometimes politics and government in the 
Scviet Union seemed so complicated that a 
person like me could not really understand 
what was going on.’’ Do you agree strongly, 
agree, disagree, or disagree strongly with the 
statement? . 

2. “The Soviet press, radio, and television 
never tell the truth.” Do you agree strongly, 
agree, disagree, or disagree strongly? 

3. “Which of the following statements most ac- 
curately describes your relationship to the 
Soviet regime?” At one time I was favorably 
disposed, but then became opposed (‘‘mildly 
hostile”). I was always opposed to the Soviet 
regime (‘‘very hostile’). I was always in 
favor of the Soviet regime (‘‘very favor- 
able’’). I once opposed the Soviet. regime, 
bui then became favorable to it (‘‘mildly 
favorable’). I was indifferent, neutral, 
dicn’t care (coded as missing). 

4. “To what extent did you consider the Soviet 
Union your own country?” Always, some- 
times, rarely, never? 

The frequency distribution for the dichotomized 
hostility alienation scale is:-Hostile Group, 36.1% 
(419); Non-Hostile Group, 63.9% (742). 


Appendix 2. Construction of the 
Political Participation Scale 


The participation scale consists of variables 
which denote two different styles or modes of 
political activity. The first mode of participation 
is what Yerba and Nie (1972) call citizen-initiated 
contact. The second type of variable denotes ac- 
tivity that is much more support-oriented than 
Citizen contacts. The variables used in the con- 
struction of the scale are listed below: 
Citizen-initiated activities ae 

writing a letter to the editor of a Soviet news- 

paper 

contacting ispolkom/raiispolkom official 

contacting a procurator 

contacting a People’s Control Commission 

contacting an elected soviet deputy 
Support-related activities 

holding an elected office 

membership in the Communist Party 

membership in the Komsomol 
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The scale itself is a simple summation of the 
number of activities of both types that the in- 
dividual engaged in. Respondents who had not 
performed any activities were labeled Passives; 
those who performed either one or two acts were 
low participants; those who reported three or four 
acts were labeled Moderates, and those who 
engaged in more than four activities were high 
participants. The frequencies for the scale are: 
Passives, 23.9% (278); Low, 62.5% (726); 
Moderate, 11.5% (134); High, 2.0% (23). 


Appendix 3. Construction of the 
Local Political Competence Scale 


The political competence measure consists of 
the two instruments from- Almond and Verba 
(1963) on local competence: the perceived ability 


to ‘de something about an unjust law” and the 


estimated likelihood of changing that law on the 
local Jevel. We recoded the variables so that 
response levels were equivalent, and summed each 
respondent’s scores on the two variables. Those 
who were positive of their efficacy in both. ques- 
tions were coded in the high range of the political 
compecence scale; those whose answers were 
mixed were placed in the medium category; and 
those who responded negatively to both questions 
were placed in the low range: Low, 91.8% (1018), 
Medium, 5.3% (62); High, 2.8% (33). 
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Explaining African Military Coups d’Etat, 1 960-1982 
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The purpose of this article is to contribute to the theoretical understanding af African military 
coups d’etat. We begin by replicating a well-known model (Jackman, 1978) that purports to identify 
the structural determinants of coups d’etat within the states af Sub-Saharan Black Africa. When the 
research problem is changed slightly to focus exclusively on military coups, we find major weaknesses 
in the original Jackman model, We then extend and refin2 this model and thereby account in a 
theoretically meaningful fashion for 91% of the variation in military coups within 35 Black African 
states from 1960 through 1982, Our major substantive findings indicate that Black African states with 
relatively dynamic economies whose societies were not very socially mobilized before independence 
and which have maintained or restored some degree of political participation and political pluralism 
haye experienced fewer military coups, attempted coups, ard coup plots than have states with the 


opposite set of characteristics. 


Who is to guard the guards themselves? 
(Juvenal, circa 60 AD; cited:'in Welch & Smith, 
1974, p. I) 


Clubs become trumps when no rule of trump is 
established. (Thomas Hobbes, cited in Zimmer- 
man, 1979a, p. 406) 


The class that bears the lance or holds the. 
musket regularly forces its rule upon the class 
that handles the spade or pushes the shuttle. 
(Gaetano Mosca, cited in Welch & Smith, 1974, 
p. 8) 


In this country there are, in the end, only two 

parties, the civilians and the soldiers. (then Presi- 

. dent of Nigeria, Shehu Shagari, 1979, cited in 
Time, January 16, 1984, p. 25) 
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‘Harold Lasswell (1965, p. 3) has described 
political science as ‘‘the study of changes in the 
shape and composition of the value patterns of 
society.” In a famous earlier essay he wrote that 
to study politics one must focus on the exercise of 
influence and the influentials who exist within 


societies and who shape societal value patterns by 


their determination of who gets what, when and 
how (Lasswell, 1936). 

The involvement of the military in determining 
who get3 what, when and how in Africa south of 
the Sahara is all too apparent when one considers 
the rash of military interventions into government 


and politics in these very weak states (Jackson & 


Rosberg, 1982) since they gained independence. 

Our recently collected data indicate that from 
1960 through 1982, of the 45 majority-ruled states 
of Sub-Saharan Africa 25 (55%) have experienced 
52 successful military coups d’etat. There were 
also 56 attempted coups and 102 reported coup 
plots. In sum, 38 of the 45 countries (84%) saw 
some form of military intervention between the 
beginning of 1960 and the end of 1982. The 
African military coup d’etat has accomplished the 
transfer of power and influence from one set of 
influentials to another much more frequently than 
have elections and other forms of constitutionally 
sanctioned regime change. For better or worse, 
the stud? of national politics in Black Africa is 
rapidly Leing reduced to the study of military in- 
fervention and military rule. 

Coups d’etat, their causes, and their conse- 
quences have long been of intense interest to both 
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policymakers and scholars.! An ability to explain 
the conditions that prompt coups and perhaps 
thereby to predict their occurrence would greatly 


contribute to our understanding of the dominant 


mode of governmental change in Black Africa. 
Explaining military coups is not an easy task, 
however, because they are clearly the result of a 
complex mix of historical, political, personal, 
economic, military, social, ethnic, and cultural 
factors.? There is no single, easily identified 
variable that can be used to explain or to predict 
the likelihood that African militaries will seize 
state power (Zimmerman, 1979a, b), because 
these states manifest divergent historical experi- 
ences, cultural patterns, and political economies, 
and this diversity is increasing each year. 

Given the present state of our knowledge and 
theories, it is not surprising that point predictions 
that a coup will occur in a given country within a 
given time are infrequent and dubious. Paradox- 
ically, our admitted inability to predict the occur- 
rence of specific coups has led some scholars also 
to argue that coups cannot be explained system- 
atically. For example, Zolberg (1968a) has argued 
forcefully that coups in Africa are a random 
phenomenon unrelated to structural characteris- 
tics of African societies and their international 
settings. Coups may occur anywhere at anytime, 
and according to Zolberg the best that scholarship 
can do is to reconstruct what happened and why 
on a case-by-case basis after the fact. Similarly, 
Decalo (1976) sees coups to be related only to one 
common factor, the idiosyncratic personal 
rivalries and interests of the coup makers and 
their opponents. Without knowledge of these per- 
` sonal networks of friendship and enmity, coups 
cannot be explained, much less predicted, for like 
Zolberg, Decalo sees them to be unrelated to 
structural phenomena. 

.The research reported in this article adopted an 
alternative approach. We focused on the iden- 
tification of the internal and external structural 
conditions and trends that in combination will 


'General studies are Andrews and Ra’anan (1969), 
Finer (1967), First (1970), Gutteridge (1969), Hunting- 
ton (1957, 1962, 1968), Janowitz (1977), Lloyd (1971), 
Luttwak (1968), Nordlinger (1977), Perlmutter (1977), 
and Thompson (1972, 1973). 


For African case studies that illustrate this, see Apter 
(1969), Baynham (1980), Bebler (1972), Bennett (1973), 
Bienen (1968), Clapham (1968), Decalo (1973, 1974 
1976), Dent (1975), Feit (1969), First (1971), Fisher 
(1969), Hansen and Collins (1980), Higgott and 
Fuglestad (1975), Laitin (1976), Lewis (1972), Liebenow 
(1981), Lofchie (1972), Nelkin (1967), Okolo (1981), 
Pachter (1982), Southall (1975), Terray (1964), Tixier 
(1966), Twaddle (1972), Welch (1967, 1970), Wolpin 
(1980), and Yannopoulos and Martin (1972). 
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permit us to explain theoretically military in- 
terventions in the states of Sub-Saharan Africa 
during the period 1960-1982. We address the 
problem of prediction beyond the end of 1982 
elsewhere (Slater, Johnson, & McGowan, un- 
published). 


_ Replication 


We are not alone in believing that coups d’etat 
are systematically related to societal characteris- 
tics and the international settings of societies.’ 
Our review of the literature led us to conclude that — 
the most successful published systematic study of 
the African coup d’etat was Robert W. Jackman’s 
(1978) article, ‘‘The Predictability of Coups 
d'Etat: A Model with African Data.” Our first 
step, then, was to attempt to replicate Jackman’s 
results with our new, expanded data set. 

In order to measure as reliably and validly as 
possible the incidence of coups d’etat for 30 Black 
African states from 1960 through 1975, Jackman 
(1978, p. 1264-1265) followed the earlier research 
of Morrison et al. (1972, p. 128) and gave each 
state the sum of one point for each reported coup 
plot, three points for each attempted coup, and 
five points for each successful coup (see Table 2 
for his cases and his resulting index scores). His 
final index ranged from zero for The Gambia to 


46 for Benin (ex-Dahomey). The mean value of 


his index was 13.97, with a standard deviation of 
12.29, and it was therefore slightly positively 
skewed. 

Jackman used six different news chronologies 
to collect his data and elsewhere discusses their 
usefulness as sources of information on African 
coups and associated elite instability events 
(Jackman & Boyd, 1979). The reliability of his in- 
dex, which includes ‘‘all’’ reported coup-related 
events whether or not military elements were in- 
volved, was demonstrated: by correlating it with 
Morrison et al.’s (1972, p. 128) earlier indepen- 
dent index of elite instability. The resulting r was 
.95, an excellent level of reliability. This index, 
then, became Jackman’s dependent variable. 

As Table 1 (Col. 1) shows, Jackman’s statistical 
model was quite robust. With only four substan- 
tive independent variables and three interaction 
terms he was able to explain 84% of the variation 


3O’Kane (1981), Putnam (1967), Schmitter (1971), 
Sigelman (1974), Thompson (1975a,b, 1976, 1980), 
Wayman (1975), and Zimmerman (1979a,b) have exam- 
ined structural factors. with respect to Latin America or 
for states in general; Barrows (1976), Collier (1978), 
Duvall and Welfling (1973), Jackman (1978), McGowan 
(1975), Morrison and Stevenson (1971, 1972a, b), and 
Wells (1974) have done the same for Africa. 
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in coups d’etat across 29 Black African states 
from 1960 through 1975. Even more important, 
- however, Jackman’s model is strongly grounded 
theoretically. 

Basing his argument on Deutsch (1961), Jack- 
man .(pp. 1262-1263) posited that early, rapid 
social mobilization of African societies should 
have a destabilizing effect on their post- 
independence governments, and his results (Table 
I, Col. 1) confirm the Deutsch-Jackman 
hypothesis. Jackman (p. 1263) also reasoned that 
_ cultural pluralism could conceivably have three 
effects on the incidence of coups in tropical 
Africa. First, ethnically fragmented societies are 
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inherently unstable (Rabushka & Shepsle, 1972, 
among others). Second, cultural pluralism may in- 
teract with other factors, such as social mobiliza- 
tion, to create nonadditive effects on instability. 
Finally, cultural pluralism may be seen as 
analogous to political pluralism, thereby pro- 
moting stability as long as no single ethnic group 
is proportionately dominant within society (Col- 
eman, 1960, p. 368). 

Jackman’s results indicate that a dominant 
ethnic group (the opposite of cultural pluralism) 
increases instability in African states, and that 
ethnic dominance interacts with multipartyism 
(party dominance) to increase instability further 


Table 1. Regressions of Coups d’Etat, 1960 to 1975, 
on Mobilization, Pluralism, Party Dominance and Turnout 


Jackman’s Our First Our Second 
Variables . 1978 Result® Replication® Replication? 
_ Social mobilization (M) .227 22.729 25.330 
: l (.073) (7.287) (6.641) 
Ethnic čominance® (C) _ 27.666 27.666 30.382 
; (7.142) (7.142) (6.425) 
Party dcminance (D) i —.202 ~20.218 —15.470 
: (.091) (9.088) (7.316) 
Turnout? (P) —23.047 —23.047 —20.789 
(7.838) (7.838) (7.379) 
D*P | 186 18.643 15.760 
| (111) (11.161) (10,629) 
C*D 317 ` —31.702 ' 34.963 
(.104) (10.437) (9.725) 
C*P 11.380 11.380 11.187 
(4.529) . (4.529) (4.502) 
Constan- 19.129 -19.129 14.732 
(7.326) ' (7,326) (5.738) 
N | 29 29- 30 
R? .843 .843 .837 
R? .791 .800° .794° 
F i not reported 16.12 16.16 
. pof F not reported ` .0001 .0001 
®Ethiopia excluded. 
bEthiopia included. 


CA binary variable equals 1 when the en ethnic group constitutes at least 44% of the population, and zero 


otherwise. 


dA binary variable that equals 1 when turnout in the last electicn before independence was more than 20% of 


the population, and zero otherwise. 


Our formula for calculating R? is taken from. Pindyck and Rubinfeld (1981, p. 80). R? = 1 - (1 — 
(N — 1/N — k), where k is the number of independent variables. Main table entries are the parameter kE 
and numbers below them are their standard errors. Source for the first colume is Jackman (1978, Table 3). 
Other columns calculated by SAS PROC SYSREG, release 79.6. 
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and, combined with electoral turnout, it reduces 
the otherwise-stabilizing effect of turnout. Thus, 
in terms of its independent additive impact and 
nonadditive interactions with pre-independence 
political factors, ethnic dominance (or its op- 
posite, cultural pluralism) is the single most im- 
portant variable in Jackman’s model. 

Jackman also considered two expressly political 
variables, multipartyism and mass political par- 


ticipation. The theoretical literature reviewed by. 


Jackman (pp. 1263-1264) offered conflicting 
hypotheses about the impact of these political fac- 
tors on coups d’etat and other forms of political 
instability. ‘Some, like Huntington (1968), see a 
multiplicity of political parties as destabilizing, 
particularly in the presence of high levels of social 
or political mobilization. Others, like Deutsch 
(1961), see'the democratic pluralism of a multi- 
party political system as stabilizing because of the 
reduced scope for action such systems provide for 
small, conspiratorial groups of coup makers. 

As Table 1 shows, Jackman found that party 
dominance was stabilizing, thereby supporting 
Huntington’s hypotheses that multipartyism was 
destabilizing on its own and in interaction with a 
dominant ethnic group. Electoral turnout 
(political mobilization) was found to be highly 
stabilizing on its own. In interaction with a domi- 
nant ethnic group, its stabilizing effect is 
weakened and in interaction with party 
dominance, high turnout limits the destabilizing 
effects of multipartyism. 

In our view, the theoretical plausibility of 
Jackman’s model and the very strong statistical 
evidence in support of the theory (we report here 
-~ only his most general statistical result) represent a 
considerable achievement in cross-national 
research. Under the assumption that the struc- 
tural factors identified by Jackman were still 
operative, we decided to apply his model to our 
_ More recent and expanded data set on military 
coups in the majority-ruled states of Sub-Saharan 
Africa. 


Direct Replication 


First, we attempted to replicate Jackman’s 
study exactly in order to confirm the reliability of 
his results. Professor Jackman kindly made 
available to us his coup index scores (reported in 
Table 2), and we independently collected data on 
his four explanatory variables from the same 
source he used, the Black Africa Handbook (Mor- 
rison et al., 1972). We then calculated the second 
regression reported in Table 1. Our results agreed 
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with Jackman’s exactly,‘ which is not always the 
case in comparative research.° 


Indirect Replication 


Our next theory-building step was to apply his 
model to our own measure of African military in- 
stability events. In our applied research (Orkand 
Corp., 1983), we attempted to be as comprehen- 
sive as possible and collected instances of military 
interventions in government and politics for all 45 
currently. independent, majority-ruled states of 
Africa south of the Sahara (the 1982 membership 
of the Organization of African Unity, excluding 
Morocco, Algeria, Tunisia, Libya, and Egypt, 
and also excluding minority-ruled Namibia and 
the Republic of South Africa). 

Our Total Military Involvement Score (TMIS) 
was constructed exactly as were the Morrison et 
al. (1972) and Jackman (1978) indexes except that 
we included coups, attempted coups, and 
reported coup plots only if elements of the state’s 
military, security, or police forces played a role in 
the event. We did this because our theoretical 
focus is on the military coup d’etat in Black 
Africa and not on general elite instability as 
studied by Morrison and Jackman. The time 
period covered was also as inclusive as possible, 
January 1, 1960 through December 31, 1982.‘ Our 
events were collected from four primary sources: 
Index to the New York Times, 1960-—; Keesing’s 
Contemporary Archives, 1960—; Africa Research 
Bulletin, 1964—; and Morrison et al., Black 
Africa: A Comparative Handbook. The Foreign 
Broadcast Information Service, 1960-1982, was 
also’ used to confirm or disconfirm coup plots 
when only one of our primary sources reported 


‘Jackman omitted decimal points from his percentage 
measures of social mobilization and party dominance, 
whereas we did not, which accounts for the different 
placement of the decimal points for the regression coef- 
ficients of these two variables in our two regressions. 
Second, our formula for calculating R* corrected for 
degrees of freedom (from Pindyck & Rubinfeld, 1981, 
p. 80) produced a slightly larger result than Jackman’s 
formula. 


‘Jackman includes Ethiopia in several of his regres- 
sions but excludes this case from his final analyses 
because it was then an ancient kingdom without 
political parties. Although we find this reasoning accep- 
table, we were interested to see if the inclusion of 
Ethiopia in the analysis would make any difference, and 
so we did the third regression reported in Table 1. We 
found that adding Ethiopia to the analysis does not 
make much difference at all, although the statistical 
evidence suggests that it is something of an outlier. 


‘The only coup d’etat that occurred before 1960 in 
one of our 45 states was the 1958 coup in the Sudan. 
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such plots. Fable 2 presents the results of this 
measurement exercise as well as Jackman’s index 
scores for his 30 cases.’ l 

When we compare our TMIS index to Jack- 
man’s 29 cases and 1960-1975 time period, we’find 
that TMIS has a mean value of 10.55 and a stan- 
dard deviation of 10.08. Thus, TMIS records less 
instability than Jackman’s and is equally posi- 
tively skewed. Since our theoretical concerns are 
somewhat more narrow than Jackman’s and our 
index excludes entirely civilian coup-related 
events, it should record lower scores, and it is 
reassuring that it does. 

The validity of TMIS can be tested by relating it 
to Jackman’s index and his independent variables 
(Table. 3); our indexes should be strongly and 
positively correlated, but not ‘perfectly so, in- 
asmuch as they measure slightly different aspects 
of coups d’etat. With a correlation coefficient of 

-911, they do correlate as expected. The validity of 

the TMIS can be assessed by examining the pat- 
tern of its correlations with Jackman’s indepen- 
dent variables in comparison to the same correla- 
tions with Jackman’s index. (The notion here is 
predictive validity (Gurr, 1972), and the correla- 
tions should be similar since by far the greatest 
amount of coup behavior has involved the 
military.) The pattern of correlations is strikingly 
similar for both indexes, which indicates both the 
reliability and validity of the TMIS index. 

We then applied Jackman’s model to TMIS to 
explore the hypothesis that the structural factors 


The weighting scheme for TMIS, which is the sum of 
ail coups (5), attempted coups‘(3), and coup plots (1), 
was usec. in order to maximize comparability with the 
earlier research of Morrison et al. (1972, p. 128) and 
Jackman (1978). Evidence that the three types of events 
may be combined is contained in Table 2, where only 
Upper Yolta is shown to have experienced coups 


without associated attempted coups and reported coup: 


plots. The three forms of events would appear to repre- 
sent a syndrome of military intervention in African 
politics. 

The weights used, being based upon previous 
research, are conventional, perhaps even arbitrary. For 
example, it can be argued that successful coups are far 
more important than other military intervention events 


and should be weighted accordingly. It can also be 


argued that data on coup plots are unreliable and should 
not be part of an-index. Finally, military intervention 
„events may be multiplicatively rather than additively 
related. To explore these arguments we intercorrelated 
TMIS 1960-1982 with four new indexes defined as 
follows: 


A = TMIS 1960-1982 f 

B = (n coups * 10) + (n attempted coups * 3) + (n plots) 
C = TMIS 1960-1982 — plots 

D= B — plots 

E= {n plots) * (n attempted coups} * (n coups} 
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he identified are operative when the focus is en- 
tirely on military coups d’etat and when new data 
permit the examination of more African states 
and a longer time period. First, we repeated 
Jackman’s result, and we report in Table 4, Col. 
2, our first regression with TMIS in which the 
countries and time period are identical to 
Jackman’s. 

Our initial results were most encouraging in 


. that the signs of all variables are identical to 


Jackman’s and most coefficients are more than 
twice their standard errors. Social mobilization is 
not quite significant at the .05 level, but its coeffi- 
cient is 1.5 times as large as its standard error and 
the sign is correct. Party dominance and its in- 
teraction term with turnout, D*P, are clearly not 
significantly different from zero. (Note that in 
Jackman’s: original analysis D*P was also not 
twice its standard error.) Moreover, the total 
regression is highly significant, and it accounts for 
over three-quarters of the variance in TMIS, 
1960-1975. 

This highly positive result suggested that Jack- 
man’s original model might well be useful when 
applied to our larger set of cases and longer time 
period (see Table 2). Because a number of Sub- 
Saharan states have become independent only 
recently—eight have achieved independence in 
1975 or after—we decided to limit our analysis to 
all states independent since the end of 1970. 
Several arguments support this decision. First, 





The resulting Spearman rank order and Pearson pro- 
duct moment correlation coefficients among the five in- 
dexes for our 35 states were: 


A B c D` E 
A 00 %4 7 8 63 
B 98 100 92 9 83 
C % B 10 B Q 
D % £98 9. 1.00 & 
E 97 97 BS. 95 1.00 


The Spearman rank Suder coefficients below the 
diagonal show that the differently weighted, with or 
without plots, indexes A, B, C, and D are so highly in- 
tercorre_ated as to be indistinguishable. The rank order 
of the multiplicative index, E, is also highly correlated 
with the various additive indexes, but when treated as 
interval data above the diagonal Æ’s correlations 
decline, This results from the effect on r of sharply vary- 

ing intecvals created by multiplying events for states 
with high levels of military involvement, e.g., for Ghana 
TMIS 1960-1982 = 48, E = 22,000 and for Uganda 
TMIS 1360-1982 = 37, E = 3,888, but for Liberia 
TMIS 1960-1982 = 12 and & = 7! We conclude that the 
alternative additive weighting schemes with plots in- 
cluded or not have nothing to offer over TMIS and that 
multiplicative schemes without some arbitrary transfor- 
mation will produce an unacceptable degree of positive 
skewness in the index. 
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Table 2. Rank Order of 45 Sub-Saharan African States by. 
Their Total Military Involvement Score (TMIS), 1960-1982 





Total 
Jackman’s Military Attempted 
Coup Involvement Coups Coups - Plots 
Index Score? N N i N 
1 Ghana 32 48 5 4 11 
2 Benin 46 42 6 3 . 3 
3 Uganda 22 37 3 6 4 
4 Congo 31 33 3 5 . 
5 C.A.R. 7 ' 26 3 3 2 
6 Sudan 35 : 26 1 4 9 
7 Upper Volta 12 20 4 - 
8 Burundi 20 20 3 1 2 
9 Zaire 35 20 2 1 7 
10 Ethiopia -13 20 1 2 9 
11 Nigeria 20 19 3 1 1 
12 Madagascar l 18 2 2 2 
13.5 Mauritania l 1 16 2 1 3 
13.5 Sierra Leone 19 16 2 1 3 
16 Equatorial Guineas 15 1 3 1 
16 Niger . 9 15 1 a: 5 1 
16 Somalia 10 15 1 2 4 
18 Togo 26 14 2 — 4 
19 Liberia ` 6 12 1` - 7 
20 Guinea 19 10 = 1 7 
22 Chad 12 9 1 1 1 
22 Guinea-Bissau? 9 1 1 1 
22 Mali 8 9 1- — 4 
24 Rwanda 10 8 - '1 1 = 
25 Zambia 3 7 - 2 1 
26.5 Comoros® 6 - 4} — 1 
26.5 Seychelles 6 1 — 1 
28 Kenya 1 a ~ 1 2 
30 Gambia 0 4 ~ 1 1 
30 Tanzania 3 4 ~ 1 1 
30, Zimbabwe 4 = 1 1 
34 Angola® 3 1 ma 
34 Gabon 3 3 ~ 1 a 
34 . Ivory Coast 3 3 — — 3. 
34 Mozambique® 3 ~ 1 ~ 
34 Senegal 8 = mm 1 m 
37.5 Malawi 3 1 ~ - . 1 
37.5 Sao Tome & Principe? . 1 =- — 1 
42 Botswana 0 — = an 
42 Cameroon nE 2 G ~ ad 
42 Cape Verde? 0 ~ — — 
42 . Diibouti# 0 ~ — ~ 
42 Lesotho 0: ~ — ~ 
42 Mauritius l 0 _ — ed 
42 Swaziland j 0 _ _ _ 
56 


Un 
bo 
n 
© 
to 


aCountries excluded from our model estimations. 


DThese data were made ayailable by Professor Jackman, for which we thank him, No number indicates 
that the country was not included in Jackman’s (1978) study. 


Where states have the same TMS, they have been ranked on the basis of the number of successful coups they 
have experienced. 





Correlation of Jackman’s Index with TMIS, = 911, f= .0001 
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Table 3, Validation of the Tots Miltary Intervention Index, | 
1960 to 1975 (V=29)8 ~~ 
Jackman’s Coup Index, TMIS 
Independent Variables 1960-1975 1960-1975 
Social mobilization (44) 413 277 
(.026) (.146) 
Ethnic dominance (C) 378 345 
. : (043) (.067) 
Party dominance (D) —.612 —.578 
| (000) (.001) 
Turnout (P) —.365 ~.440 
es (.052) (.017) 
D*P —.369 448 
a (.049) (.015) 
CD 091 ,038 
: (.639) CRD 
C*P 082 004 
(674) ` ` (982 


*Ethiopia is excluded. Entries are zero order Pearson product moment correlation cosfficients. In parentheses 








bSee Table 2 for a list of the countries included. Entries are the parame 
parentheses, their standard errors, Calculated by SAS PROC SYSREG, release 79.6. 


ter-estimates and below them in 


o a a a a ay 


19.6. 
Table 4. Regressions of Coups d'Etat, 1960-to 1975, and Total Military Intervention, 
1960 to 1975 and 1960 to 1982, on Mobilizstion, Pluralism, Party Dominance, and Turnout 
, | Jackman’s . TMIS [MIS . 
Variables . . 1978 Result® 1960-19758 1960-19825 
Social mobilization (Ħ) _ 277 10.416 ~2.010 
| (.073) (6.862) . (1.973) 
Ethnic dominance (C) - oO 27.666 27.519 19.388 
a | (7.142) _ . (6.726) (11.445) 
_ Party dominance (D) —.202 —9.703 15.409 
- (.091) (8.557) ‘ (13.027) 
Turmout(P) © = 23.047 ~17.895 ~29.366 
(7.838) (7.380) (12.316) ` 
D*P ' 186 10.942 26.625 ` 
7 | | (111) (10.510) = (17.540) 
C*D l f —,317 -35.766 _—25,064 . 
(.104) (9.828) (17.166) 
C*p l 11.380 9.942 ` 4.176 
2 ¢ (4.529) (4.264) (7.808) 
Constant ie . . 19.129 14.768 28.087 
S (7.326) (6.898) (8.614) - 
No. 29 29 -35 
R. -843 < 793 426 
R? i a 191 .736 303 
F not reported 11.51 2.86 
| pofF — E not reported .0001 .0229 
_ 8Ethiopta is excluded. 
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whenever possible, all relevant states should be in- 
cluded in an analysis (Jackman omitted Botswana 
and Lesotho from his study without offering any 
justification). Second, time must pass before the 
cumulative impact of coup-facilitating conditions 
takes effect, a point stressed by O’ Kane (1981, pp. 
294-295) and Zolberg (1968a, p. 78). By selecting 
the end of 1970 as a cutoff point, at least 11 years 
of independent statehood apply to all of our 
cases. Third, African independence was achieved 
in two waves, the first from 1956 (Sudan) through 
1968 (Equatorial Guinea, Mauritius, and Swazi- 
land) when 36 states became independent, and a 
second wave from 1974 (Guinea-Bissau) through 
1980 (Zimbabwe), when nine more states were de- 
colonized. Thus, any year between 1969 and 1973 
would produce the same partitioning of our cases. 

Instead of 36 states independent before the end 
of 1970, we were able to study only 35, because lit- 
tle relevant data other than our TMIS measure 
were available for Equatorial Guinea (estimated 
1976 population, 310,000). Although we can par- 
tition our time period in any way we desire 
because our coup events were collected on a daily 
basis, we are concerned with identifying the most 
general possible structural factors related to 
military coups in tropical Africa and therefore in- 
itially worked with our entire 1960-1982 time 
period. (See the Technical Note for more discus- 
sion of these design issues.) Our data set therefore 
adds seven years to Jackman’s (1976-1982) and six 
Sub-Saharan African states (Botswana, Ethiopia, 
Lesotho, Madagascar, Mauritius, and Swazi- 
land). 

When we tried to fit Jackman’s model to our 
expanded data set (Table 4, Col. 3), problems im- 
mediately became evident. Among Jackman’s 
seven variables, only electoral turnout remains 
significant, and the entire regression accounts for 
only 43% of the variance, and only 30% when 
degrees of freedom are considered. It would ap- 
pear that although Jackman’s results were satis- 
factory for his cases and time period, they suffer a 
nearly complete breakdown when applied just to 
military coups for six more African states and 
seven more years. 


Misspecification or Multicollinearity? 


There are four possible reasons for the failure 
of Jackman’s model to work in this instance. 
First, statistical problems such as multicollinearity 
may be a problem both in his original analysis and 
in our extension. Second, changes since 1975 may 
cause his model no longer to be appropriate. If 
this is the case, Jackman cannot be faulted, 
because structural changes during years subse- 
quent to his research are not a valid basis for 
criticism of his findings. Third, the model may 
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have broken down because of the inclusion of six 
new cases that Jackman could have studied but 
did not. Data on his independent variables were 
available from Morrison et al. (1972) for 
Botswana, Ethiopia, and Lesotho, yet he did not 
include these states in his final analysis." We do 
not know why he did not include Madagascar (in- 
dependent in 1960), Mauritius (1968), and Swazi- 
land (1968) except that they were not included in 
his principal source of secondary data (Morrison 
et al., 1972). If such a change in the cases ex- 
amined is the source of the poorness of fit shown 
in Table 4, then the external validity of Jackman’s 
original results would be open to serious criticism. 
Fourth, some form of interaction among statis- 
tical problems, time period, and number of cases 
may be operative. 

Given that both Jackman and ourselves have 
estimated cross-sectional statistical models, prob- 
lems of autocorrelation cannot arise, but prob- 
lems of multicollinearity may. Jackman (1978, p. 
1269) offers evidence in the form of six bivariate 
correlations among his four substantive indepen- 
dent variables that multicollinearity ‘‘is not a 
problem with this model.” This is wrong in at 
least two respects. First, the term multicollinearity 
‘tis used to denote the presence of linear relation- 
ships (or near linear relationships) among ex- 
planatory variables” (Koutsoyiannis, 1973, p. 
225). Clearly, six bivariate correlations among 
only four explanatory variables cannot 
demonstrate that all possible combinations of 
Jackman’s seven independent variables are not 
collinear for his data set. Second, given that three 
of Jackman’s explanatory variables are interac- 
tion terms where one explanatory variable is 
multiplied by another, it should not be surprising 
that when all seven of Jackman’s independent 
variables are examined for our cases and time 
period, as in Table 5, evidence of multicollinearity 
is rather strong. 

The bivariate correlations we observe among 
the seven explanatory variables in Jackman’s 
model as applied to our data suggest that multi- 
collinearity may well be a problem in that the in- 
teraction terms are in some cases highly correlated 
with one of their components or with each other. 
Following Farrar and Glauber (1967, as described 
by Koutsoyiannis, 1973, pp. 234-241), we have 
regressed each explanatory variable against all 
other such variables in the lower part of Table 5. 
Computing Farrar and Glauber’s F test for the 
location of multicollinearity indicates that only 
social mobilization is not collinear with the other 


‘Jackman included Ethiopia in some of his pre- 
liminary regressions, but did not include it in his final 
analyses. 
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Table 5. Evaluation of Multicollinearity (V=35)" = 
Variable C ' D P D*P C*D C*p 
Social mobilization (M) 023 —.264 .156 .043 ~.090 166 
Ethnic dominance (C) 224 .067 128 -906 626 
Party dominance (D) 284 A488 500 .292 
Turnout (P) .930 148 626 
D*P 285 651 
C*D 658 
, R? Dependent Independent? 

176 M Cc D P p*pP C*D C*P 
900° C M p> P. p*p C*D?  C*P 
643° D M ch P  D'È . œD? œP 
914° P M C€ D »D*P cD C*P 
.928° D*P M C D P C*D C*P 
,926° C*D M c> D P D*P CĦP 
167° C*p M C D P è D” C*D 
8 See Table 2 for list of countries. 


bT hese variables demonstrate collinearity with the left-hand variable in that telre values are preater than 2. 
Significant in the Farrar and Glauber (1967) test for multicollinearity. Calculated by SAS PROC CORR and 


SYSREG, release 79.6. 


explanatory variables.’ It would appear, then, 
that multicollinearity might well be a problem in 
fitting Jackman’s model to our expanded data set. 

‘What are the possible consequences of multi- 
collinearity? Unfortunately, there is no firm 
agreement in.the literature to answer this question 
(Koutsoyiannis, 1973, pp. 226-230; Pindyck & 
Rubinfeld, 1981, pp. 87-90). It would appear that 
although there are exceptions, such as estimated 
Cobb-Douglas production functions in economic 
-research, in general, multicollinearity will increase 
the standard error of each regression coefficient 
associated with.a collinear explanatory variable 
while at the same time the estimated coefficients 
remain unbiased. Multicollinearity therefore can 
. make it difficult to determine the independent im- 
pact of collinear variables in a multiple regression. 
As a consequence of these inflated standard er- 
rors, theoretically important explanatory 
variables may appear to be insignificant and hence 
may be dropped from the equation, thereby intro- 
ducing'the theoretically far more serious problem 
of misspecification bias (Tufte, 1974, pp. 
148-155). 

Following the discussions in Pyndyck and 
Rubinfeld (1981, pp. 89-90) and Tufte (1974, p. 


The specific variables with which a given explanatory 
variable is collinear can be determined by applying a £ test 
to their regression coefficients. Use of this test indicates 
that all right-hand. side variables marked ‘‘b’’ are col- 
linear with the given left-hand side variable in Table 5. 


152), we did a stepwise multiple regression of this 
equation to see if either the estimated parameters 
or their standard errors changed sharply as the 
second through seventh explanatory variables 
were added to the equation. They did not. 
Therefore, although standard tests do suggest the 
presence of multicollinearity, this is not the reason 
for the low R? and the large standard errors of 
most variables in the last regression in Table 4, 
where Jackman’s model is estimated for our 35 
cases and 23 years. Rather, it would appear that 
the problem arises from our different samples, in 
terms of cases, time, or both. 

Such an inference is supported when we ex- 
amine the plot of the residuals from the last 
regression in Table 4 against the observed values 
of TMIS for 1960-1982. The plot shows a hetero- 
scedastic pattern in which African states with low 
values of TMIS tend to have negative residuals 
(more military intervention predicted than ob- 
served) and in which states with high scores on 
TMIS have quite large positive residuals (con- 
siderably less predicted intervention by the 
military than that actually recorded). Rather than 
applying Weighted Least Squares or some other 
technique to correct for the inefficiency intro- 
duced in the estimated parameters and predicted 
TMIS scores caused by the presence of-a hetero- 
scedastic error term, the plot strongly suggests 
that the poor fit we see in Table 4 is the conse- 
quence of misspecification, specifically omitted 
variables (Koutsoyiannis, 1973, pp. 175-189). In 
other words, by adding seven years of time, six 
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new African states, or both, Jackman’s model no 
longer sufficies, and once we are certain of the 
source of this breakdown, we will have to extend 
his model if we are to explain theoretically Black 
African military coups between- 1960 and 1982. 

Table 6 explores the possibilities. The first 
regression repeats the second regression of Table 
4, which exactly replicated Jackman’s (1978) 
analysis, except that TMIS is the dependent 
variable and not his coup index. It will be recalled 
that this result was quite positive and led us.to 
believe that we would be able to use most if not all 
of Jackman’s model in our own explanatory ef- 
forts. I l 

The second regression in Table 6 retains Jack- 
man’s 1960-1975 time period, but increases the 
number of African states examined from 29 to 35. 
The third regression holds constant Jackman’s 29 
cases, but varies time to include all 23 years 
(1960-1982). If time is the problem and something 
has changed in the structure of forces causing 
coups in Sub-Saharan Africa since Jackman col- 
lected his data, then the third regression should fit 
the data less well than the second, in which time is 
constant but the sample of countries varies. ` 


Unfortunately for the external validity of Jack- 
man’s model, this is not the case. The second 
regression is the poorest fitting of the three, ex- 
plaining only 50% of the variance when degrees of 
freedom are considered and in which only ethnic 
dominance, turnout, and the C*D interaction 
term are significant. To be sure, the third regres- 
sion does not fit that well either, but it does ex- 
plain somewhat more variance and four of its ex- 
planatory variables are highly significant, while 
turnout.is very nearly twice its standard error. 

It would appear, then, that Jackman’s well- 
known model breaks down when it is evaluated 
against our new data primarily because we have 
included six African states not studied -by 
Jackman.'® That increasing a‘cross-national sam- - 


'*In this instance, that six additional states have such 
an impact may have been caused by their scores on our 
TMIS index for 1960-1975 and for 1960-1982. Four of 
these states—Botswana, Lesotho, Mauritius, and 
Swaziland—are among the most stable in Africa and 
have never recorded a single military intervention event. 
When applied to our data, Jackman’s model predicts 


Table 6. Regressions of Total Military Intervention on Mobilization, 


Pluralism, Party Dominance, and Turnout 
TMIS TMS TMIS 
Variables 1960-19758 1960-1975? 1960-19828 
Social mobilization (M) 10.416 —5.093 ° 27.850: 
(6.862) (5.436) (10.477) 
Ethnic dominance (C) 27.519 21.763 27.949 
| (6.726) (7.804). (10.270) 
Party dominance (D) —9.703 —17.556 —.076 
(8.557) (8.882) (13.066) 
Turnout (P) —17.895 —22.153 —22.073 
| (7.380) (8.398) (11.269) 
D*P . > ' = 10.942 22.027 11.140 
; (10.510) (11.959) (16.048) 
C*D —35.766 —26.810 —36.786 
(9.828) (11.704) (15.007) 
C*P 9.942 2.026 14.438 
l (4.264) (5.324) (6.512) 
Constant 14.768 24.290 8.674- 
(6.898) (5.873) (10.543) 
N 29 35 29 
R?. .793 .590 ` 675 
R? 736 502 586 
F 11.51 5.56 6.23 
pof F .0001 .0005 -0005 





a Ethiopia is excluded. 


bSee Table 2 for a list of countries. Calculated by SAS PROC SYSREG, release 79.6. 
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ple by just over 20% has such serious conse- 
- quences is a most troubling finding. Countless 
studies’ published in the last two decades by 
sociologists and political scientists work with 
samples of cases, often in the same article, that 


vary considerably more than 20%. The stability. 


and external validity of the findings they have 
reported seem to us to be questionable unless 
replicated as we have done in this article. 


Our earlier point about residual plots indicating 


missing ‘variables and the poor fit of the third 
regression in Table 6 suggest that a change in sam- 
ple is not the only cause of the breakdown in the 
Jackman model; something may have changed.in 
tropical Africa after Jackman’s cutoff date, 
perhaps post-1973 economic deterioration caused 
by vastly increased energy prices and weaker de- 
mand for Black Africa’s exports. A number of 
states, particularly the Central African Republic, 
Ghana, Liberia, Mauritania, Uganda, and Upper 
Volta experienced ‘considerable military interven- 
tion in politics between the beginning of 1976 and 
the end of 1982. These states have large positive 
residuals when Jackman’s model is used to predict 
their 1950-1982 TMIS scores, indicating that 
whatever forces were at work to produce ‘these 
post-1975 interventions, they are not included in 
Jackman’s model. 


Extension 


Jackman’s model of African coups is a rather 
mainstream one, based as it is on notions of 
modernization and political development pro- 
duced by American theorists in the 1950s and 
1960s. (For an excellent recent critique of this 
literature, see Higgott, 1983.) These concepts, as 
modified to apply to Sub-Saharan Africa and with 
the addition of the key notion of cultural 
pluralism and its relationship to political instabili- 
ty, worked well for him, but as we have seen, did 
not work well for us. In general we have no 
theoretical problems with what Jackman included 
in his.model, but rather with what he may have 
left out. 

It is in this direction that our-own explanatory 
model specification and estimation efforts turned. 
Specifically, Jackman did not consider two kinds 


£ 


scores considerably above zero for these states. The 
other two states added to the analysis, Ethiopia and 
Madagascar, both‘score above the mean value of TMIS 
in both the 16- and 23-year periods. Jackman’s model 
predicts less TMIS for these two states than they have 
actually experienced. All six additional states are 
outliers when Jackman’s model is applied to our 35 
country data set. 
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of dynamics which we hypothesize should in- 
fluence the location and frequency of African 
coups d’etat: The role and organization of 
African militaries, and political economy in which 
economic trends and patterns are seen as affecting 
political behavior. 


Organizational Factors ene Military 
Intervention 


Theorists wke stress organizational factors as 
causes of military intervention argue that 
although such structural factors as cultural 
pluralism, social mobilization, and mass political 
participation may be important, they should not 
be considered at the expense or exclusion of 
variables internal to the armed forces themselves. 
In particular, the works of Bienen (1968, 1971), 
Decalo (1976), Gutteridge (1969), Welch (1970), 
Welch and Smith (1974), and Zolberg (1968a, b) 
argue that factors specific to’ African military 
organizations encourage or inhibit interventions 
in politics. Nordlinger’s (1977, pp. 64-76) syn- 
thesis of this literature emphasizes defense of the 
military’s collective corporate interests—particu- 
larly military budgets, organizational autonomy, 
and survival in competition with other govern- 
ment entities such as mass parties—and the 


_ failures of poorly institutionalized civilian govern- 


ments to rile effectively and to promote economic 
growth (1977, pp. 85-91). Zolberg (1968a, b) has 
argued persuasively that when civilian govern- 
ments shift away from political pluralism and 
democracy toward authoritarianism and repres- 
sion, the political centrality of the military as the 
principal agent of repression rises, and its motiva- 
tion to intervene openly on its own grows. 
Although space considerations preclude a full 
discussion of the numerous, specifically military 
factors that have been suggested in the literature 
as affecting the chances of military intervention, 
these factors can fof the most part be subsumed 
under two general categories, the military’s role in 
society’ and its cohesion as an autonomous 
organization. The likelihood of intervention in- 
creases when the military’s role in society is not 
professional; when civilian and military institu- 
tions, values, and roles are conflated and when 
defense against external threat is not the military’s 
primary role (Huntington, 1957; Welch & Smith, 
1974, p. 41). In such situations the propensity to 
intervene is further augmented if the military is 
among the ‘‘stronger’’ institutions in a society (as 
in its share of central government expenditure) 
and when its nationalism is overly zealous 
(Austin, 1966). The presence of high military 
cohesion increases the probability of coups, par- 
ticularly when military leadership is sociologically 
distinct from civilian elites. A lack of cohesion 
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facilitates more coups after the military’s first in- 
tervention takes place (Welch & Smith, 1974, pp. 
14-15). 

In Black Africa military cohesion is prob- 
lematic because of the acute cultural pluralism of 
most African states. This pluralism has a number 
of theoretical implications. First, as suggested 
above, the lack of cohesion caused by cultural 
pluralism can inhibit the military from carrying 
out coordinated political interventions, if that 
pluralism is reflected in the military itself. Second, 
lacking cohesion, actions as drastic as military 
coups can possibly cause the military’s own dis- 
integration by turning its ethnically differentiated 
members against one another as apparently hap- 
pened in Uganda after the 1971 Amin coup. 
Third, to the extent that recruitment to the 
military creates a distinct military caste socially 
distant from the ruling civilian elites in society, 
the military can become a counter elite that under 
the right circumstances will seize state power. 


Political Economy and Military Intervention 


A second possible approach ignored by Jack- 
man is that of political: economy in which 
economic trends and patterns are seen as affecting 
political behavior such as coups d’etat. All Sub- 
Saharan. African states are economically under- 
developed, and-therefore all African governments 
claim that economic development is one of the 
major objectives against which their performance 
in office can be assessed, both locally and inter- 


. nationally. -One does not have to be a vulgar 


Marxist to recognize that a stagnating economy in 
conjunction with rising unemployment and 
underemployment, recurrent balance-of-pay- 


“ments crises, and flagrant corruption create an 


environment in which military coups can become 
highly probable events. 

That there may be a relationship between 
economic performance and military intervention 
has been recognized for some time in the study of 
African politics. Nelkin (1967, p. 231) in her early 
study of the mid-1960s African coups concluded 
that ‘‘the issues which best account for the ease of 


military access to power, relate to economic cir- 


cumstances and their social consequences.’’ 
Welch and Smith (1974, p. 26) in their subsequent 
survey of the literature propose that ‘‘The likeli- 
hood of military intervention rises with a per- 
ceived deterioration of economic conditions, 
especially if accompanied by a belief that the 


government cannot resolve, or is responsible for, ' 


this deterioration.” In such circumstances the 
military coup offers some actors an apparently 
swift and cheap way.to reverse unfavorable 
economic trends (O’Kane, 1981, 'p. 293-294). 

In the face of economic deterioration, the 


N 
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military may be motivated to act for at least two 
reasons. First, the military itself can have its posi- 
tion threatened by worsening economic condi- 
tions. Cuts in military budgets necessitated by 
“austerity”? programs are seldom welcome and 
can directly impact upon the military’s lifestyle, 
size, equipment, and training programs. Second, 
if economic downturns result in social dislocation 
in the form of labor unrest and strikes, heightened 
class antagonisms, and anaomic violence, this can 
be perceived by the military as threatening the na- 
tional interést and thus prompt them to act to save 
the situation (Welch & Smith, 1974, p. 67). 

A further interesting variant of the political . 
economy approach ignored by Jackman:is the no- 
tion of economic dependency in the context of 
core-periphery relations within the international 
political economy.'? Contemporary approaches to 
comparative politics (Chilcote, 1981, 1982) now 
Stress that states are members of a larger world 
system that is hierarchically organized and that in 
the periphery of this system (Africa), dependent 
economic development is often associated with - 
weak states subject to praetorianism. 

O’Kane (1981, pp. 289-293) sees the interna- 
tionally determined price fluctuations of primary 
product commodity exports (what one of. us has 
elsewhere called ‘‘market dependency,’’ 
McGowan & Smith, 1978) as highly conducive to 
coups in countries that are poor and overly depen- 
dent on the export of a few such commodities. 
Since the onset of energy price increases and 
worldwide economic stagnation in 1973, the non- 
petroleum exporting African states have struggled 
to survive economically. By 1983 the U.S. State 
Department noted that ‘‘Africa is the only area in 
the world where national growth rates are often 
negative and where per capita food production is 
declining” (Bureau of Public Affairs, 1983, p. 1). 
After nearly ten years-of economic crisis it is en- 
tirely plausible to reason that economic deteriora- 
tion and dependence in Black Africa has been a 
major force behind the military interventions of 
the 1970s and 1980s. 


Empirical Results of Model Extension 


Based upon this reasoning, .we examined a 
number of alternative sub-models focusing on 
theories of political development and social 
change (as used by Jackman), characteristics of 
African military establishments, domestic and in- 


"As discussed in, among others, Caporaso (1978), 
Cardoso (1972), Cardoso- and Faletto (1979), Chiicote 
(1974), Dos Santos (1970), Lall (1975), Leys (1977), 
O’Brien (1975), Palma (1978), Sunkel (1972), and 
Wallerstein (1979). 
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ternational economic performance, competition 
over increasingly scarce resources given Black 
Africa’s current economic problems, and interna- 
tional economic dependency. In general, none of 
these sub-models accounted well for TMIS 
1960-1982 on its own, but each did contain 
variables theoretically related to coups. (For more 
detail see McGowan, Johnson & Slater, unpub- 
lished.) Combining the results of our sub-model 
analyses permitted us to specify and to estimate 
the regressions reported in Table 7.'? 

The first regression in Table 7 includes ten ex- 
planatory variables from five theoretical tradi- 
tions in the study. of military involvement in 
African politics: charazteristics of the military 
itself, political development and the lack thereof, 
social mobilization, nacional political economy, 
and international economic dependence. Each 
variable is highly significant, and overall the 
regression accounts for 91% of the variance in 
TMIS 1960-1982, or 87% when degrees of 
freedom are considered. 

We find that two features of the military lead to 
coups and the associated events of plots and coup 
attempts: military cohesion and the political cen- 
trality of the military. When other factors are 
equal, African states whose militaries are large 
and ethnically homogeneous experience more 
military involvement in politics than, states with 
-smaller, culturally plural militaries, as predicted 


The sources of our indicators are: 1) Military.cohe- 


sion = ethnic dominance (Morrison et al., 1972, ‘pp. 
181-382) times total military manpower in thousands 
(USACDA, various years}. 2) Military political central- 
ity = 
1960-1967 (Taylor & Hudson, 1972, pp. 116-123) times 
defense expenditure in 1965 as a percentage of general 
government revenue (Bornschier & Heintz, 1979, pp. 
283-285). .3) Political pluralism, 1975, calculated ac- 
cording to the formula in Bornschier & Heintz (1979, p. 
167) from data reported in Africa South of the Sahara 
(1976). 4) Pre-independence electoral turnout (Morrison 
et ál., 1972, p. 102). 5) Percentage of the population in 
agriculture, 1960 (U.N., various years; World Bank, 
1976, 1980, and various years). 6) Percentage increase in 
the population of the capital city, 1950-1960 (U.N., 
various years; Collier’s, 1953; Commercial Atlas, 1981). 
7) Difference in industrial jobs as a percentage of all 
jobs, 1960-1978 (World Bank, 1980, p. 138). 8) Per- 
centage increase in GNP, 1965-1970 (Bornschier & 
Heintz, 1979, pp. 12-14). 9) Exports minus imports 
divided by GNP for 1965 (same sources as note 5). 
10) Percentage increase in the commodity concentration 
of exports, 1960-1965 (Bornschier & Heintz, 1979, pp. 
97-99; World Bank, World Tables, 1980). The above are 
our primary sources for each variable; where necessary 
they were supplemented by additional sources, and in a 
few. cases the mean value of the variable was used to. 
estimate otherwise missing data. 
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by Welch and Smith (1974, pp. 14-15). We find 
that, as Zolberg (1968a, b) argued, in African 
states where the military was relatively central 
because of its role in repression and because of its 
claim on state revenue, the military subsequently 
has become involved in politics. (Very little of 
TMIS 1960-1982 occurs before 1966.) Although 
the strength of our regression analysis refutes 
arguments that African coups d’etat are the result 
of unpredictable personal and idiosyncratic 
features of African military influentials (Decalo, 
1976), our results do suggest strongly that 
variables specific to African military establish- 
ments must be considered in any search for the 
structural determinants of military interventions 
in African politics. 

Two features of national politics are strongly 
stabilizing for our 35 African states: pre- 
independence electoral turnout and the degree of 
political pluralism around 1975. The highly 
significant negative coefficient of our political 
pluralism variable indicates that African states 
that have either maintained or restored some 


degree of party competition have considerably less 


military involvement than more authoritarian 
states. It should be noted that this finding, based 
on a mid-1970s variable, contradicts Jackman’s 
(1978, p. 1271) finding that a pre-independence 
measure of pluralism (multipartyism) was 
destabilizing. The ‘‘ideal’’ situation regarding 
political parties and pluralism in today’s Africa 
would appear to be a strong mass party (in terms 
of having nationwide rather than regional or 
ethnic-based electoral support and in terms of 
holding legislative seats), which also tolerates. or 
permits minority parties to exist, to compete in 
elections, and to hold seats in the legislature, at 
least as long as they are not a threat to its con- 
tinued rule (e.g., Botswana). . 

As Jackman did, we find that the early social 
mobilization of African societies is strongly 
related to subsequent military coups and other in- 
terventions. States whose populations were still 
primarily in agriculture around. 1960 have ex- 
perienced significantly less praetorianism than 
more mobilized societies. Also, early and rapid 
population growth in the capital city of the 
African state (where most coups occur) is equally 
destabilizing. This finding represents a troubling 
paradox for Africa, in that it suggests that those 
states where social change is happening, some- 
thing both African leaders and masses presumably 
want, are most likely to experience generally un- 
wanted praetorianism. 

In addition to aspects of the African militaries 
themselves, we extend Jackman’s model most in 
the political economic sphere. As Table 7 shows, 
we find that three measures of positive economic 
performance are all highly stabilizing and, con- 


7, 
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versely, that African states whose economies have 
not performed well in the 1960s and 1970s are 
prone to coups. States where the ratio of. indus- 
trial jobs to all employment increased the most be- 
tween 1960 and 1978 have been relatively stable, 
as have states whose economies grew in the late 
1960s and whose mid-1960s export performance 
was superior. Finally, as O’Kane (1981) has 
argued, states whose commodity exports became 
less diversified in the early 1960s have experienced 
more military interventions than those whose 
economic or market dependency lessened inthe 
same period. - 

To summarize, we find that African states with 
relatively dynamic economies whose societies were 
not much mobilized before independence and 
which have maintained or restored some degree of 
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political participation and pluralism while keeping 
their military forces small and nonpoliticized have 
been the most stable, whereas countries with the 
opposite set of characteristics have experienced 
considerable political instability in the form .of 
military coups and associated forms of military in- 
tervention in politics. 

How stable are these results? An examination 
of a plot of the residuals from the first regression 
in Table 7 against our observed TMIS 1960-1982 
values indicated a homoscedastic error variance. 
Stepwise regression analysis of the same regres- 
sion indicated great stability in the estimated 
values of the parameters and their standard er- 
rors, thereby suggesting that multicollinearity is 
not a problem in this model. (The estimated stan- 
dard errors are also much less than one-half their 


Table 7. Regressions of Total Military Intervention, 1960-1982 and 1970-1982, 
on Military Motivation, Political Pluralism, Turnout, Social Mobilization, 
Economic Performance, and Economic Dependency? 


Variables 
Army cohesion, ca. 1970 


Army political centrality, ca: 1965 

Political pluralism, 1975 

Turnout, pre-independence 

Percentage of population in agriculture, 1960 


Percentage of increase in the population of the capital 
city, 1950-1960 


Absolute increase in percentage of industrial jobs, 1960-1978 


Percentage increase In GNP, 1965-1970 


Ratio of exports-imports to GNP, 1965 


Percentage increase in export commodity concentration, 


1960-1965 
Constant 


N 

R?. 
R? 

F 
pofF 


” TMIS 
1960-1982 1970-1982 
319 -325 
(.113) (122) 
0037 - 0006 
(.0016) (.0017) 
—76.312 41.893 
(8.863) . (9.516) 
—17.986 —12.809 
(6.521) (7.001) 
—.653 “287 
(.095) (.102) 
043 .038 
(.008) (.009) 
—180.339 —163.616 
(68.881) (73.954) 
—16.633 —14.114 
(4.228) (4.540) . 
—.763 —.306 
(.137) (147) 
150 134 
(.034) (.037) 
‘79.708 42.082 
(40.115) (10.860) 
35 35 
906 765 
872 680 
23.24 7.80 
0001 0001 


aSee Table 2 for a list of countries. Calculated by SAS PROC SYSREG, release 79.6. 
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coefficients.) Since all but our measures of 
political pluralism and industrial-employment 
creation date from 1970 or before, we partitioned 
our TMIS index and did a second regression 
reported in Table 7 where only TMIS 1970-1982 is 
dependent.'? Both the political centrality of the 
military around 1965 and pre-independence elec- 
toral turnout cease to be significant, thereby in- 
dicating that. they are mainly related to 1960s 
military interventions. The remaining eight ex- 
planatory variables retain their signs and statis- 
tical significance, which indicates the stability of 
our primary results. 


Conclusion 


Paradoxically, our findings contradict, sup- 
port, and extend Jackman’s (1978) study. The 
contradiction is in the fact that the addition of six 
new countries and seven years of behavior to the 
analysis causes a rather complete breakdown of 
his well-known model. But in extending his 
analysis and producing a-theoretically relevant 
and statistically robust model of African military 
coups d’etat, we have supported his basic conclu- 
sion that ‘‘instability of this kind is not random 
with respect to political and social structure’’ 
(1978, p. 1273, Jackman’s emphasis). Although it 


is true in a phenomenological sense that every 


plot, coup, and attempted coup are the conse- 
quences of the motivations and decisions of small 
groups of men acting in secret, both Jackman’s 
and our findings contradict those who see African 
military intervention as an unpredictable, random 
phenomenon (Decalo, 1976, p. 22; Zolberg, 
1968b, p. 71). 

Rather, it would appear that an identifiable 
structure of forces encourages or discourages 
coup makers. Agreeing with Jackman, we see 
social mobilization as favoring coup decisions, 
whereas political participation lessens them. 
Where we extend Jackman and thereby shed new 
light on the role of the military in African politics 
is to introduce as important explanatory variables 
political pluralism and domestic and international 
economic performance. As peripheral members of 
the world system, Sub-Saharan African states are 
generally weak and subject to praetorianism. It 
would appear that in states where influentials 
have internalized the rules of the capitalist world 
economy and thereby coped relatively well with 
the very harsh international economic environ- 
ment of the last 10 years, these states have 


We thank Professor William R. Thompson of the 
Claremont Graduate School for this useful suggestion 
that we partition TMIS 1960-1982 in this fashion in 
order to explore the stability of our results. 
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lessened their peripherality.to a degree, strength- 
ened their civilian structures somewhat, and ex- 
perienced less military interventionism than states 
whose influentials have not coped as well (Waller- 
stein, 1979, pp. 66-94)." 


"Technical Note 


This article has shown how a small change in 
the sample of cases and time period studied can 
have great effects on the substantive results of 
analysis. It thus raises some interesting technical 
questions for quantitative, cross-national 
research. First, what should be the space-scope or 
universe of cases examined in such - studies? 
Clearly, the specific research question addressed 
should be the basic determinant of the sample 
used in any cross-national study. Since coups 
d’etat. involve the extralegal seizure of state 
power, the cases should be (nation) states. But 
which states? Again, because our focus is on 
coups d’etat, we would argue that the sample 
studied should not comprise all states in a given 
year such as 1970 because such a sample would in- 
clude many states of the First and Second Worlds 
where coups are not a theoretical or practical 
problem. All Third World states, then? In princi- 
ple, we would answer yes, if one’s research in- 
terest is the coup d'etat. Since our stated focus is 
the African military coup d’etat, we have ex- 
cluded Latin American, Middle Eastern, and 
Asian Third World states from our study. This 
may be justified, not only because of our interest 
in replicating Jackman’s (1978) earlier research, 
but also because’ the states of Black Africa share a 
continuing record of coup activity into the 1980s. 

Our space-scope was thus the 50 members of 
the Organization of African Unity plus Namibia 
and the Republic of South Africa. We excluded 
the five North African states from Morocco 
through Egypt because we see them as belonging 
to the Middle Eastern, Arab Islamic culture com- 
plex whose military patterns differ from those of 
Black Africa. As long as RSA and Namibia re- 


“We intend this conclusion to be descriptive, not 
prescriptive. Relatively successful adaptation to the con- 
straints of the capitalist international political economy, 
including continuing military dependence on Western 
states, may have worked in the 1970s and early 1980s. 
There is no guarantee that it will continue to work in the 
future. As Pachter (1982) recently argued, relatively 
strong single party socialist regimes whose militarles are 
not Western dependent, such as Guinea, Mozambique, 
and Tanzania, have so far also avoided military coups in 
spite of- their rather dismal economic performances. 
Also, a coup in early April 1984 in Guinea weakens her 
argument considerably. 
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main under minority rule, we believe that they too 
should be excluded from a study such as ours. 

Thus, left with 45 politically independent, 
majority-ruled states of Black Africa, we further 
reduced our sample to the 36 that have been in- 
dependent since 1970 in order to permit sufficient 
. time to pass for the presumed effects of structural 
forces to appear. Because of a lack of data for our 
independent variables, we were also forced to ex- 
clude Equatorial Guinea, thus ending up with 35 
states in our sample. 

We would make four points about the space- 
scope of this article and in cross-national research 
in general. First, given our theoretical focus, the 
sample of states is appropriate. Second, samples 
in quantitative cross-national research are always 
somewhat arbitrary and are viewed as more or less 
valid to the extent that scholars accept or reject 
such classificatory terms as Latin America, Black 
Africa, Third World, or Periphery (Dogan & 
Pelassy, 1984; Przeworski & Teune, 1970). Third, 
how the sample of cases was arrived at should 
always be explained, hopefully in theoretical 
terms and not just because of data availability 
from among, for example, all “Third World 
states.” Finally, our data problems with Equa- 
torial Guinea suggest that cross-national resear- 
chers would be well advised to adopt as a rule-of- 
thumb the World Bank guideline of excluding 
from samples the ministates of our world with 
populations of less than one million (World Bank, 
1980). 

A second question of some importance is the 
definition of time-scope in quantitative cross- 
national research. In this article we have worked 
with three cross-sections’ of varying lengths, 
1960-1975, 1960-1982, and 1970-1982. ‘We started 
with 1960 because it was only in that year that a 
sizable number of ‘Black African states achieved 
political independence. Our ending date was 
simply as recent as possible, given -the research 
resources available to us. It was not necessarily 
the case, however, that we had to work with cross- 
sections aggregating rather long time periods. 
Given that our military intervention data were col- 
lected on a daily basis, we could have worked with 
annual, half-yearly, or even quarterly time series. 
A second alternative was to work with several 
cross sections, thereby utilizing a pooled time 
series—cross-sectional design as in Zuk and 
Thompson’s (1982) recent study of the spending 
patterns of military regimes. 

At the present time, genuine time-series analysis 
of the dynamics of military intervention in 
African politics is precluded by the absence of an- 
nual or quarterly data for most African countries 
on more than a few basic economic variables. 
There is also the as-yet-unaddressed problem of 
how to -score the dependent variable, in that 
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coups, plots, and attempted coups are irregular 
events and a time series of such events would be 
mainly zeros recording no events in most time 
periods. Nevertheless, as Brunner and Liepelt 
(1972) showed, inferences about dynamic 
phenomena such as coups d’etat are best based 
upon dynamic research designs and data analysis 
strategies. 

Given current data constraints and the dubious 
external validity of studying but a few states via 
true time-series analysis, the pooled time- 
series—cross-sectional treatment of time-scope 
would appear to be -the- most promising future 
approach in quantitative cross-national research 
(Pindyck & Rubinfeld, 1981, pp. 252-261). Thus, 
instead of estimating a model for 35 countries at 
one point in time (V=35), we could break our 
time-scope of 23 years into, say, four roughly ~ 
equal time periods and estimate the model against 
a data set of 35 states and four time periods 
(N=140). The degree to which the model’s 
parameters are or are not stable with respect to 
time would reveal actual structural persistence or 
change as may have occurred in our data after 
1975. A further refinement would be to specify a 
simultaneous set of equations to be estimated 
against a pooled time-series—cross-sectional data 
set. 

There is a danger here of techniques overtaking 
the quality of the data for our independent 
variables. There are also the problems of weak 
theory in the area of comparative military studies 
making it difficult to specify systems of equations 
and the essentially arbitrary nature of the time 
periods in pooled time-series—cross-sectional 
designs; since data are gathered for each time 
period before analysis and therefore, without 
strong theory, the periods selected are very likely 
to be conventional ones, such as five years or with 
small numbers of states, one year long. Neverthe- 
less, because our article is only the latest and not 
the last word on these matters, we hope our 
discussion of these issues will stimulate others to 
incorporate the considerations raised in this 
Technical Note in their cross-national research on 
military coups and other important political 
phenomena. 
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Research within the agenda-setting framework has generally ignored the potential influence of pur- 
postive efforts by external actors (those outside the political system) to manipulate media coverage 
related to their interests. The present study uses interrupted time-series analysis to examine one such 
set of manipulative efforts, those undertaken by professional public relations consultants to influence 
the images of foreign nations as portrayed in the United States press. Data represent New York Times 
coverage of six nations that signed public relations contracts with American firms during the period 
from 1974 to 1978, and one nation that expressly rejected such a contract. The analysis identifies con- 
sistent patterns of Improvement along two primary dimensions of national image, visibility and — 


valence, which are associated in time with the public relations contracts. 


None of the regular ways you report in the 
United States apply. You can’t run to people on 
the streets and stick a camera in their faces. You 
don’t speak their language, and if they don’t like 
you, then they shoot ‘you. It’s very, very frustra- 
ting to work in places like that [Lebanon]... . 
The normal ways in which you pursue stories just 
go totally out the window.. 

It is difficult to go beyond the information 
that is chewed up and dispensed to you every 
day. It’s maddening when you have to rely on the 
[official] spokesmen, and you strongly suspect 
that they’re not playing it down the middle, ... 
For most of us, we’re constantly going to be 
thrown into situations under enormous time 
pressure, under enormous pressure to pro- 
duce. .. . Those are problems I really don’t see 
a solution to. (Josh Mankiewicz, ABC News 
foreign correspondent, cited in Weisman, 1983) 


Even for senior officials, regarding dispatches 
from newspaper correspondents abroad can pro- 
vide a useful corrective to the intelligence reports 
and diplomatic cables that cross their desks every 
day; indeed, a good many of those reports and 
cables are themselves based on analysis of stories 
in the foreign press. For lesser officials and for 
legislators not privy to the full flow of internal 
documents, the press is often the main source of 
up-to-date information on goings-on in other 
capitals. 

If officials in one government rely on foreign 
correspondence as a source of information, then 
officials in another government have some incen- 


tives to use the news to transmit information to 
them. (Leon V. Sigal, 1973) 


Everybody [uses reports from the newspapers 
to measure the decline of political violence in El 
Salvador]. That’s basically the general source. 
(Thomas Enders, at the time Assistant Secretary 
of State for Inter-American Affairs, on The 
MacNeil-Lehrer Report, January 21, 1983) 


One of the most interesting trends in political 
image-making in recent years has been the grow- 
ing use of professional public relations consul- 
tants by national governments.' This trend has 
been especially pronounced in the United States, 
where such assistance is readily available and 
where, the assumption seems to be, an improved 
national image can be translated into more con- 
crete gains. 

Although a few such efforts had been under- 
taken earlier, the 1970s saw a veritable explosion 
of lobbying and public information campaigns on 
behalf of foreign governments. Foreign agent 
registration records of the Department of Justice 
show, for example, that between 1974 and 1978 
alone some 25 nations contracted with American 
public relations firms for assistance. Although the 


‘Although the present analysis focuses on use of 
public relations by governments to influence their 
images in another country, similar practices are emerg- 
ing even within countries. The British government, for 
example, recently contracted with an American public 
relations firm to generate support among its own 
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citizens for the deployment of intermediate-range 
nuclear missiles (U.K. plans ads to support deploy- 
ment of missiles,” 1983). 
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goals of these campaigns vary, one of the most 
common is to improve the client nation’s image in 
the American press.” In the present analysis we 
shall examine the impact that such public relations 
efforts have had on news coverage of the con- 
tracting nations in one of the most influential 
newspapers in the United States, the New York 
Times. ; 


The Agenda-Setting Framework: An Overview 


Social scientists have long recognized the im- 
portance of images and symbols in public infor- 
mation campaigns. Most recently this recognition 
has centered on the notion of agenda setting and 
its implications for the exercise of political con- 
trol. As indicated in Figure 1, this concep- 
tualization has emphasized the structuring and in- 


teractions among three distinct agendas, those of . 


the mass media, the public, and policymakers. In 


"Each of five firms responding to our request for in- 
formation about the services they provide for such 
clients reported that these informational efforts were 
central to their activities. 
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general, the policy agenda (often referred to as the 
**formal’’ agenda) has been described as specific, 
decision-oriented, detailed, and based primarily 
on direct or experiential information that is rela- 
tively independent of the relationships illustrated 
in Figure 1 (Cobb & Elder, 1972, especially pp. 
82-93). The public agenda has been seen as more 
general, more ambiguous or symbolic in 
character, and more likely to be based on indirect 
(mediated) information for most issues (Cobb & 
Elder, 1972; Miller, Goldenberg, & Ebring, 1979; 
Robinson & Hefner, 1968; cf. Kelman & Ezekiel, 
1970). The media agenda has been pictured as ac- 
tively interpretive, market oriented, and based on 
a mixture of. direct (reporter as observer) and in- 
direct (reporter as conduit) information (Bennett, 
1983; Epstein, 1973; Sigal, 1973). s 
Agenda setting, then, is the process by which 
items enter upon or pass between these respective 
agendas,- and its study emphasizes the ways in 
which each interacts with the others and with their 
mutual external environment. Indeed, the most 
recent work within this framework has been the 
most generic in this regard. Graber (1984), for ex- 
ample, has demonstrated the psychological pro- 
cesses by which members of a news audience select 


Figure 1. The Agenda-Setting System 
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and internalize information from the media. Page 
and Shapiro (1983) have demonstrated leading ef- 
fects of the public agenda on the policy agenda 
for both foreign and domestic issues, and lyengar, 
Peters, and Kinder (1982) have shown that media 
coverage of issues influences their presence and 
importance on the public agenda. Cook et al. 
(1983) have provided preliminary evidence that 
the mass media exercise direct influence on 
policymakers and others influential in the policy 
process. In addition, Cook (1982) has examined 
the ways in which issues disappear from the 
agenda, an aspect of the process that had 
previously been overlooked. 

Much of the research on agenda setting, and 
especially that exploring linkages between the 
media and public agendas, has focused on 
political campaigning (Patterson & McClure, 
1976; Shaw & McCombs, 1977), and indeed, the 
important, early work on media agenda setting 
(McCombs & Shaw, 1972) was undertaken in this 
context. Because the campaign represents an em- 
pirically distinguishable set of communications 
which are overtly persuasive in intent, are 
bounded by identifiable time points, and have an 
audience (potential voters) that has been presen- 
sitized to both their availability and their 
Significance, campaign. messages represent a 
target of opportunity for political communication 
researchers. We believe, however, that for pre- 
Cisely these same reasons campaign communica- 
tion is atypical not only of political communica- 
tion generally, but of communication with a per- 
suasive intent in particular. Rather, we believe 
that most such communication is more subtle in 
style, more diffused through time, less readily 
recognizable to its audience, and less clearly tied 
to judgmental or behavioral expectations. Such 
communication often takes -the form less of 
generating a set of messages than of directing, 
facilitating, inhibiting, and generally controlling 
the overall flow of information. 

The balance of research into agenda setting, 
that which examines noncampaign communica- 
tion, is often characterized by a similarly limiting 
assumption, namely that the external environment 
in which the process operates is benign, or at least 
neutral. Public officials and reporters may try to 
manipulate one another (Sigal, 1973), the media 
may attune their coverage and editorial criteria to 
their audience (Bennett, 1983) or their corporate 
well-being (Epstein, 1973), and symbolic outputs 
may substitute for substantive policymaking 
(Elder & Cobb, 1983), but all of these are viewed 
merely as regular transactions within and among 
the media, the public, and the policymakers. The 
generation of information from outside, that 
which the various actors gather independently of 
one another, is regarded, if the absence of 
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scholarly attention is an indicator, as a controlled 
exercise. The information is there for the taking, 
and those who supply it are passive sources. Here, 
too, we believe that the present conceptualization 
of agenda setting falls short in that it directs our 
attention away from forces that may well be shap- 
ing the flow of information. - 

It is in this context that we have undertaken the 
present research, which focuses on systematic at- 
tempts by external actors to manipulate the media 
agenda, and through it the public and policy 
agendas. These efforts are illustrated in Figure 2. 
In particular, we shall examine the effectiveness 
of structured attempts by foreign nations to 
manipulate the ways in which they are portrayed 
in the United States press. (The broken line in 
Figure 2 represents direct lobbying efforts which 
are often associated with, but for our purposes 
will remain analytically distinct from, the attempt 
to control the flow of information to and through 
the media.) 

Such efforts to manipulate media coverage of 
foreign .actors, events and policy issues are 
relatively likely to succeed for several reasons. To 
begin with, foreign affairs are generally unobtru- 
sive, i.e., the public is unlikely to have any direct 
experience with them (Eyal, 1980). In the absence 
of direct personal contact, individuals’ images of 
the actors and events on the international. scene 
will be heavily, and unavoidably, media depen- 
dent. (This is a logical extension of the argument 
raised by Palmgreen and Clarke, 1977.) Second, 
because they are limited in their ability and in- 
clination to devote staff and resources to foreign 
affairs (and because audience interest in such mat- 
ters is relatively low in any event), American 
media may be especially vulnerable to manipula- 
tion of their international coverage (Becker, 
1977). Third, information gathering about such 
issues is difficult even for public officials (Cohen, 
1963; Sigal, 1973), and as a consequence policy- 
makers themselves may be forced to rely in some 
measure On media reports for information about 
events or settings. Indeed, even the direct reports 
on which foreign policymakers most rely are often 
based to some extent on local or international 
media coverage and interpretations. The pro- 
tagonists in these manipulative efforts, foreign 
governments, clearly lie outside the system of 
agenda exchanges, but their interest in its opera- 
tion is nevertheless keen. Media coverage has long 
been used by such external actors both to reach in- 
terested publics in the United States and to pro- 
vide. an informal communication channel to 
United States policymakers themselves (Davison, 
1974; Sigal, 1973). 

This combination. of motive and opportunity 
places foreign governments in a potentially very 
favorable position vis-à-vis the dynamics of 
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Figure 2. Public Relations and Agenda Setting 


Public Relations 


agenda setting. For one thing, they are precisely: 


situated to catch the system with its figurative 
guard down, in effect to sneak past the gate- 
keepers by entering the agenda-setting process at a 
point where the independent information- 
gathering powers of all three primary actors are 
most limited. Yet at the same time, they can take 
full advantage of the operating propensities of 
that system. As Page and Shapiro (1983), Graber 
(1983) and others have demonstrated, the internal 
forces of agenda sétting function in foreign affairs 
much as they do-in the domestic arena. The pro- 
cess works in those instances where it is vulnerable 
to such external intervention just as it does 


elsewhere. Thus with its.emphasis on public rela- ` 


tions interventions in behalf of foreign govern- 
ments, the present research examines a situation 
in which the internal operations of the agenda 
system are likely to be functioning in a normal 
fashion, but in which the external environment 
may be, in a sense, relatively more proactive (and 
more effectively so) than is generally recognized. 


Agenda Manipulation and Image Change 


For the present, we shall confine our attention 
to the first stage of these attempts at agenda 
manipulation, the influencing to.a nation’s advan- 
tage of its coverage.in the United States press. In 
general, long-term patterns of foreign news 


coverage have been found to vary in association | 


with the levels of trade and telecommunications 
traffic between the United States and the nation in 
_ question, that nation’s overall status or impor- 
tance in the world, the population of the country, 
the apparent national interest of the United 
States, the occurrence of crises, and the problems 
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posed by foreign censors (Charles, Shore, & 
Todd, 1979; Lent, 1977; Peterson, 1981). With 
the possible exception of crises, we see these fac- 
tors as establishing a baseline for the overall level 
and type of coverage any given nation is likely to 
receiye. This baseline is then subjected to trends in 
the long term as these factors undergo secular 
change, and to disturbances in the short term as 
events of varying character and duration occur. 
All of the nations we have studied were, at the 
times in question, experiencing political dif- 
ficulties that undoubtedly contributed to the deci- 
sion of each government to attempt to manipulate 
the media agenda. It is important to note, 
however, that by and large these difficulties con- 
tinued unabated throughout the entire period of 
our analysis in each case, and that there was no 
apparent, consistent structural or temporal pat- 
tern of issue or event maturation associated in 
time with the respective decisions of these various 
countries to undertake manipulative behaviors. 
The particular behavior we examine is the sign- 
ing by various governments of contracts with 
American public relations firms for the sole or 
partial purpose of influencing the flow of infor- 
mation about that country to or within the United 
States. Mendelsohn (1973) has demonstrated that 
when used with some sophistication, information 
campaigns can have an impact on public percep- 
tions, and, more recently, Merritt (1980) has sug- 
gested that: governments are becoming sophis- 
ticated communicators by learning to structure in- 
formational settings to facilitate persuasion rather 
than by-relying on more heavy-handed propa- 
ganda techniques. Marcum (1969) has docu- 
mented such an instance in which Portugal, at the 
time fighting to maintain control of Angola, suc- 
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cessfully employed an American public relations 
firm to guide American attitudes into opposing 
the struggle for national liberation. And Davis 
(1977) has provided a comprehensive longitudinal 
case study of the use of public relations in behalf 
of Nigeria and its various regional and economic 
interests that focuses directly on the terms and 
conditions of the contracts themselves. 

As one might expect, the preparation of press 

kits, direct mailings, newsletters, and brochures is 
prominent among the services provided under 
public relations contracts. More important, 
however, public relations firms also routinely 
counsel their international clients’ embassy per- 
sonnel on how to talk about such problems as ter- 
rorism or human rights, schedule and conduct 
field trips for the press, organize visits with 
editors and lunches with business groups, conduct 
financial seminars dealing with opportunities of- 
fered by the countries, use their own contacts to 
help representatives of the client states develop 
personal relationships with officials of the United 
States government, and provide a variety of ad- 
vice about specific policies or approaches to 
policy that a client government might adopt to im- 
prove its image. Perhaps one of the most impor- 
tant services such firms offer is to provide easier 
access to officials of the government in question 
for American reporters (Cooney, 1979; Davis, 
1977). 
- Nimmo and Savage (1976, p. 8) have defined an 
image as ‘‘a human construct imposed on an array 
of perceived attributes projected by an object, 
event, or person’’ which is subject to influence by 
messages issued by some external actor. This 
definition provides a useful starting point for the 
present analysis because it allows us to distinguish 
between the perceived image (which Nimmo and 
Savage emphasize and which will provide the 
ultimate measure of public relations impacts on 
the public agenda) and the projected image, the 
messages through which imagemakers attempt to 
generate or change public perceptions. In this arti- 
cle we shall focus on the latter. 

Two aspects of national images as portrayed in 
the United States press are of particular impor- 
tance. The first, visibility, refers to the amount of 
media coverage that the country receives. The sec- 
ond, valence, refers to the degree to which the 
content that is available reflects either favorably 
or unfavorably on the country. The relationship 
between these primary components of national 
image is illustrated in Figure 3. 

Quadrant 1 in Figure 3 represents countries 
with negative images that receive relatively heavy 
media attention. This type of coverage is likely to 
be accompanied by substantial public awareness 
of the country in question and of its projected im- 
age (Benton & Frazier, 1976). In such circum- 
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stances, overt efforts to portray a country in a 
positive light are likely to be rejected, either by the 
media or the public, as propaganda in the most . 
pejorative sense (Merritt, 1980; Wolfsfeld, 1983). 
Hence effective public relations on behalf of such 
countries should probably take the form of reduc- 
ing visibility, perhaps by controlling access to 
events and information or, alternatively, by alter- 
ing or reducing the amount of government- 
generated information. But whatever the tactic, 
constructive image change here should be 
centered on the visibility dimension. ` 

Quadrant 2 represents countries whose images 
may be quite negative, but whose visibility is suffi- 
ciently low that the public is unlikely to know or 
to think much about them. This is similar to what 
Krugman (1965) has described as a condition con- 
ducive to low-involvement learning in which an 
audience is particularly susceptible to certain 
types of persuasive communication that it might 
otherwise find unpalatable, and also corresponds 
to the type of setting that Wolfsfeld (1983) sees as 
the most conducive to successful persuasion 
through international propaganda. Thus for 
countries in quadrant 2, and especially for those 
whose visibility in the media is the lowest, effec- 
tive public relations should emphasize more sub- 
stantive forms of image enhancement rather than 
mere withdrawal from the agenda. Put another 
way, the lower a country’s initial visibility, the 
more the target of any efforts at constructive im- 
age change should move from the visibility to the 
valence dimension. Although not concerned 
directly with the valence of policy images, Eyal 
(1980) has suggested that most foreign policy 
issues would have relatively low visibility and low 
levels of associated public ‘awareness, and in fact 
the images of all but one of the countries we have 
analyzed lay within quadrant 2 and could be so 
characterized. 

Passing between quadrants 2 and 3, one crosses 
the boundary between what Cohen (1973) has 
termed reactive manipulation (putting out fires) 
and active manipulation (positive image develop- 
ment). And indeed quadrants 3 and 4 are to an ex- 
tent mirror images of their negatively valenced 
counterparts. Because countries in both quad- 
rants start from a more favored position, the 
focus of their public relations is more likely to be 
on increasing visibility and further enhancing 
valence in order to reinforce a desired image. 
McGuire (1964) has suggested for such purposes a 
Strategy of inoculation against negative slippage 
which uses such persuasive themes and devices as 
the forging of links between the image in question 
and various valued goals of the public or, alterna- 
tively, encouraging public expressions of accep- 
tance of the image. None of the nations in this 
study could be characterized as having had a 
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' Figure 3. Dimensions of National Image 


: High Visibility 


Negative Valence 


positive image either at the time the contract was 
signed or during the preceding year. This should 
not be surprising, because countries with more 
positive images are less likely to perceive a need 
for public relations counseling. Accordingly, our 
analysis will focus on countries in the first two 
quadrants, 

Taken together, the situation-specific strategies 
we have described above suggest that an informed 
approach to public relations activity on behalf of 
foreign nations is likely to vary systematically 
depending upon the initial position of the client 
state on the two dimensions of the informational 
setting represented in Figure 3; the goals and 
associated tactics of such efforts are summarized 


Positive Valence 


Low Visibility 


by movement along the path indicated in the 
figure. The question at hand is whether actual 
public: relations campaigns produce effects that 
are consistent with the pattern suggested here. 
Evidence of such a pattern may well indicate the 
effective exercise of agenda manipulation. 


Analysis of News Coverage 


Our analysis centers on coverage of six na- 
tions—the: Republic of Korea, the Philippines, 
Yugoslavia, Argentina, Indonesia, and Rho- 
desia—in the New York Times, each during a 
two-year period associated with a professional 
public relations effort, and of a seventh nation, 
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Mexico, which in December 1975 expressly de- 
clined to contract for such services.’ The contract- 
ing nations were selected to reflect a variety of 
factors including differences in population, loca- 
tion, and historical and political circumstance, as 
well as constellations of differing visibility and 
valence characteristics that are useful for examin- 
- ing the questions we have raised. Mexico, which 
faced image problems quite similar to those of the 
other nations, represents the only specific control 
we have been able to identify during the period in 
question in that it is the only country for which we 
have been able to document a specific decision at 
a specific point in time not to seek professional 
public relations counseling from an American 
firm. The New York Times was selected because it 
is the most widely read newspaper among elites 
both within and outside of government (Weiss, 
1974) and among the most widely cited by policy- 
makers (Grau, 1976), it has been shown to have a 
strong agenda-setting effect on public opinion 
(Winter & Eyal, 1981), it carries a higher volume 
of foreign news than other major U.S. news- 
papers (Semmel, 1976), and it is often used as a 
source of events data by researchers (Hopple, 
1982). In addition, precisely because it is atypical 
of the U.S. press in that it devotes more of its own 
space and resources to foreign news coverage and 
is therefore among the most independent of U.S. 
newspapers in its information gathering, the New 
York Times represents not only'a primary target 
for public relations efforts, but an acid test of 
their effectiveness as well. 

From the mandatory foreign agent: registration 
records of the Justice Department, we first iden- 
tified those countries that had hired American 
public relations consultants during the period 
from 1974 to 1978 and the month in which each 
contract was signed.‘ For purposes of analysis, we 
defined the first day of the following month to be 
the point of intervention in each instance. For 
Mexico, the same treatment was applied to the 
date of the decision to forgo a contract. We then 


*Analysis periods were as follows: Republic of Korea, 
April 1977 through March 1979; Philippines, February 
1977 through January 1979; Yugoslavia, December 
1976 through November 1978; Argentina, June 1975 
through May 1977; Indonesia, July 1976 through June 
1978; Rhodesia, December 1975 through November 
1977; and Mexico, January 1975 through December 
1976. 


‘The initial population of 25 contracting countries 
was reduced to 15 by eliminating those for which the 
` overall amount of New York Times coverage was too 
limited to permit meaningful statistical analysis. To the 
best of our knowledge, none of the contracts analyzed 
here represented an extension of an earlier agreement. 
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determined for each country a unique 24-month 
period including the 12 months immediately 
before and after the intervention, and gathered 
serial data on several qualitative and quantitative 
indicators of the news coverage of that country in 
the New York Times. Our data were drawn from 
the summaries of all articles provided in the New 
York Times Index.‘ 

Treating each insertion in the index as a unit of 
analysis and the aggregates for each month as a 
single observation, we coded .news coverage of 
each country on several variables including (but 
not limited to) the number of articles pertaining to 
the country-and the number of such articles which 
could be judged as portraying either a positive or 
a negative image. Negative references included 
any mention of decline, weakness, poverty, liabil- 
ities, lack of progress, instability, or unreliability 
on the part of a given country. Positive references 
included such points of discussion as a country’s 
progress, advances, resources, assets, strengths, 
continuity, stability, reliability, or dependability.‘ 

The actual public relations advice, of course, 
was provided in private meetings to which we were 
not privy, and although we have been able to ob- 
tain some materials developed by public relations 
firms for their international clients, we can do lit- 
tle more than guess at the specifics of what sugges- 
tions were made, which were accepted, and how 
they were implemented. In effect, although the in- 
tervention is a matter of public record, its precise 
nature is, for the present, something of a black 
box. What we can observe, however, is any 
change in the behavior or news coverage of a 
given client state associated in time with the con- 


Previous research has shown that index entries even 


. substantially more abbreviated than those in the New 


York Times Index provide a useful indication of the 
content of the items in question (Ptacek et al., 1975), 
and others have used the New York Times Index itself 
(e.g., Azar et al., 1972). Graber (1983) has found in a 
study of domestic campaign coverage that coding the in- 
dex as opposed to the full New York Times text tends to 
understate the amount of coverage of foreign affairs 
issues, but since we are dealing here primarily with iden- 
tifying objects and general characteristics of coverage 
rather than specific assertions, and since, in any event, 
Graber’s data suggest no reason to suspect systematic 
differences in coverage between periods, we do not 
believe the variations she has observed will materially 
bear on the present data except to warn that we may ac- 
tually be understating public relations effects by using 
relatively insensitive measures. 


‘The coefficients of intercoder reliability (in this case 
Pearson’s r measuring the correlation between two 
coders’ scoring of the same text) for number of articles 
and number of negative and positive references were 
1.0, .90, and .84, 
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tract to determine the effects of the public rela- 
tions effort and to support speculation about its 
elements. Thus our primary concern here is less 
with the components of the intervention than with 
its effects. 

At the anecdotal level, several patterns of 
behavior can be noted among the countries under 
review which are associated in time with, and 
seem to reflect, the public relations effort. These 
include such devices as visits of the head of state 
to the United States or the issuance of an invita- 
tion for the American president or vice-president 
to visit a given country, ending of political arrests 
followed by one or more releases or reductions in 
the sentences of either leading dissidents or masses 
of political prisoners, government-organized field 
trips for journalists to locations which call atten- 
tion to the government’s own agenda or point of 
view, cosmetic redistributions of power within the 
country, initiation of or recommitment to ex- 
tended international negotiations, the scheduling 
of elections, establishment of overseas informa- 
tion offices, and the dissemination of particular 
stories or symbols that are clearly designed to ap- 
peal to certain constituencies in the United States 
or elsewhere. A brief review of the circumstances 
and events in each of our countries will help to il- 
lustrate the point. 

Republic of Korea. The analysis period includes 


the two years beginning in April 1977. During this. 


period, the United States gave prolonged con- 
sideration to a reduction of its forces stationed in 
the-country, the government engaged in a series of 
disagreements with the Roman Catholic church, 
the United States was accused of spying on South 
Korean leaders, Korean bribery of U.S. congress- 
men was under investigation, and opposition 
leader Kim Dae Jong was placed under arrest after 
disappearing from Japan. Among the anecdotal 
evidence of public relations activity during the 
postintervention period were a visit by Soviet 
leader Leonid Brezhnev (a reminder of the poten- 
tial dangers of an American military withdrawal), 
resumption of - on-again-off-again negotiations 
with North Korea over reunification, a meeting 
between Presidents Park and Carter, continuation 
of an earlier pattern of prisoner releases, a U.S. 
Senate study tour of the country, and the develop- 


ment of a newly discovered North Korean infiltra- 


tion tunnel into a publicized tourist attraction. In 
addition, the New York Times reported some two 
months after the intervention that the Korean 
government had become noticeably more sensitive 
to its image abroad. 

The Philippines. The analysis period began in 
February 1977. Events during this period included 
a continuing Moslem rebellion in the south, im- 
position of martial law, detention of journalists, 
discussion of continuing leases for U.S. military 
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bases, and a series of incidents of political 
violence. Postintervention events in this instance 
included a visit by Vice-President Mondale, for- 
mation of a new pro-Marcos political party and 
holding of elections by President Marcos, a pro- 
mise that increased power would be granted to the 
legislature, the reluctant freeing of a leading dissi- 
dent and a series of pardons, amnesties and 
releases of political prisoners, signals of improv- 
ing relations with China (again a reminder of the 
country’s strategic importance) including a 
Chinese visit to Manila, and the highly publicized 
discovery of a primitive tribe in a remote area 
(despite some indications that the tribe had ac- 
tually been discovered earlier). The public rela- 
tions contract itself briefly surfaced as an issue 
when, in a rare opportunity to appear on televi- 
sion during the election campaign, President Mar- 
cos’s opponent charged that the government had 
hired an American public relations firm with CIA 
connections. 

Yugoslavia. Here the analysis period began in 
1976. During the two years in question, Yugoslav 
agents and activities overseas were subjected to 
several attacks by Croatian dissidents, President 
Tito travelled extensively (France, Portugal, 
Algeria, China, the Soviet Union, North Korea, 
and, after the intervention, the United States) and 
was visited by heads of state and by Vice- 
President Mondale, the government negotiated a 
series of international loans and trade ar- 
rangements, and the nation prepared for the tran- 
sition of power after Tito’s death. Anecdotal 
evidence relating to the public relations campaign 
here is more difficult to identify, but may include 
a series of articles on the stabilizing role to be 
played by the military during the transition. 

Argentina. The analysis here covers the period 
beginning in June 1975. During the two years 
under review, inflation, strikes, and government 
deficits plagued the Argentine economy, terrorists 
and guerillas threatened the stability of the Peron 
regime and the President herself took a leave of 
absence to avert a military coup, an investigation 
was launched into charges of government corrup- 
tion, Peron announced that she would not seek re- 
election and later withstood an attempt at im- 
peachment,. cabinet changes were regular events, 
Peron was arrested in a military takeover (month 
10) and Videla was elected president, Videla nar- 
rowly escaped two assassination attempts, and the 
government was repeatedly criticized. for its 
human rights policies. Post-intervention activities 
of the military government included the release of 
political prisoners, reopening of a leading univer- 
sity, imposition of a ban on anti-Semitic and pro- 
Nazi literature, frequent announcements that 
foreign debt and other economic problems were 
being resolved, replacement of several generals in 
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the government with moderate civilians, and calls 
by President Videla for a rapid return to 
democracy. 
Indonesia. Here the review period commenced 
‘in July 1976. Major events included bribery scan- 
dals involving international oil companies and the 
Indonesian military, a foiled coup attempt, the 
banning of Newsweek, charges of human rights 
violations, an electoral victory by President 
Suharto, reductions in U.S. military assistance, a 
kidnapping incident in the Netherlands involving 
an Indonesian ethnic group (South Moluccans), 
and a crackdown on the press. During the post- 
intervention period the government granted 
amnesty to and released political dissidents, 
opened talks with the United States on its human 
rights policies, hosted a visit by Walter Mondale, 
reopened the nation’s newspapers (the ban, too, 
came after the intervention), and began talks on a 
new constitution. 
_ Rhodesia. The analysis period, commencing in 
December 1975, opened with the start of constitu- 
tional talks aimed at shifting from white minority 
to black majority rule, a process of negotiation 
that continued with greater or lesser intensity 
throughout until, in the final month of observa- 
tion, the Smith government accepted majority 
rule in principle. During this time the country was 
wracked by guerrilla warfare, engaged in a series 
of border clashes with the so-called frontline 
‘black nations, and was regularly maligned by a 
variety of foreign leaders. Two months before the 
intervention there occurred what seemed to be a 
breakthrough in the negotiations, but at least in 
the public record this proved to be short-lived and 
of no apparent significance to the question at 
hand. In the postintervention period Prime 
Minister Smith purged his party of opponents to 
majority rule and conducted an election to 
demonstrate his mandate to arrive at a settlement. 
Evidence of public relations activities after the 
contract date included frequent meetings between 
Smith and various western diplomats with max- 
imum publicity, a guided tour for journalists to a 
village that had just suffered a guerrilla attack, at- 
tention to the ‘‘kidnapping’’ of children by 
Botswana-based guerrillas and to guerrilla attacks 
on Roman Catholic missions, an easing of the 
government’s own conflict with the Roman 
Catholic church, a series of government reforms 
to enhance the apparent power of blacks, estab- 
lishment of ‘“‘protected villages’ for blacks, 
establishment of a Rhodesian information office 
in Washington, and a report that white women 
throughout the country were contemplating 
suicide at the very thought of majority rule. Six 
months after the intervention, an article in the 
New York Times reviewed the government’s 
public relations campaign, pointing out that it was 
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effective in keeping the guerrillas’ version of the 
war out of the press and in equating the black 
liberation movement with a communist insurrec- 
tion (Windrich, 1977). 

Mexico. The analysis period began in January 
1975. By December of that year, Mexico was in 
many ways a classic example of a country with an 
image problem in the U.S. press. News coverage 
and commentary were focused on guerrilla attacks 
and subversion, repressive measures taken by the 
government, economic instability and depen- 
dence, political infighting, policy failures (par- 
ticularly in land reform), tourist boycotts, and a 
general feeling of anti-Americanism. But unlike 
the other governments under review here, that of 
Mexico opted not to retain a public relations firm. 
The government did demonstrate concern over its 
image, particularly in an advertising campaign ex- 
pressly intended to convince U.S. tourists and 
businesses that the country was not in fact anti- 
American, a tactic that runs directly contrary to 
the appropriate strategy indicated in Figure 3 for a 
country in Mexico’s situation, but as a matter of 
choice it did not undertake a professionally or- 
chestrated campaign of image polishing. During 
the year following this decision, coverage of 
social, political, and economic problems con- 
tinued to dominate the news of Mexico. In fact, 
such news proliferated. 

Because of the inherently selective and 
speculative nature of such evidence, however, and 
because some of these events undoubtedly took 
place for other, less image-related reasons as well, 
we do not find such anecdotal arguments in them- 
selves to be meaningful indicators of public rela- 
tions effects. Rather, we find them suggestive of 
behavioral tendencies on the part of both national 
actors and journalists which we believe to be 
associated with the public relations intervention. 
Only in combination with quantitative support for 
the impressions such data create can we accept 
with confidence their implications for the 
manipulation of information about, and ulti- 
mately images of, foreign nations in the United 
States press. It is in pursuit of such supporting 
evidence that we have undertaken the more 
systematic analysis of the effects of these various 
public relations efforts to which we now turn. 


Quantitative Effects of the 
Public Relations Intervention 


The most appropriate design for testing the ef- 
fects of such interventions is what Campbell 
(1969), Cook and Campbell (1979) and others 


, describe as an interrupted time series design. The 


question is whether a government policy or inter- 
vention (in this case, the public relations contract) 
changes the level or direction of a series of obser- 
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vations of theoretical or practical interest (such as 
coverage in the New York Times) subsequent to 
the intervention in sufficient degree to falsify the 
null hypothesis that such changes arise from 
chance. Where the magnitude of change makes 
chance factors a highly unlikely explanation, the 
analyst infers that it is attributable instead to the 
policy of intervention. 

In applying an interrupted time series design to 
the present analysis, we.regress a particular series 
of indicators for a given country (e.g., total 
references, negative references) on a binomially 
coded variable (0 or 1) indicating the absence or 
presence of effects of the intervention, then ex- 
amine the result. The regression coefficient and its 
sign represent the size and direction of change in 
the dependent variable (a particular aspect of 
news coverage) attributable to the intervention. A 
t-test allows inferences about whether or not this 
change is substantially different from zero.’ The 
coefficient of determination (r°) indicates the ex- 
planatory power of the intervention for determin- 
ing the entire series. Finally, a Durbin- Watson test 
for autocorrelation of residuals indicates whether 
the estimates are biased by serial correlation. 

This latter test is important in this case because 
there are special problems inherent in time series 
analysis. Many time series are characterized by 
trends associated with growth or development 
over time. These and other autoregressive com- 
ponents that determine the series violate several 
assumptions of regression analysis, particularly 
one that requires that residuals must be substan- 
tially uncorrelated. Here residuals may be highly 
correlated unless certain trends and autoregressive 
components are removed. Positive serial correla- 
tion inflates the ¢-test so that a researcher might 
reject the null hypothesis when it is in fact true. 
This could become a problem’ for the present 
analysis if, for example, a series of events before 
contract was signed produced month-to-month 
increases in reporting. These effects can be 
estimated and controlled by a variety of methods. 
The most precise of these requires considerably 
more time points than we have included in our 
analysis. On the other hand, longer time periods 


"The t-test, usually an inferential statistic, is used here 
in a somewhat unorthodox manner. Some scholars 
argue that since a time series includes a series of obser- 
vations, no inferential statistic is appropriate. We hold 
that the test can be used as a descriptive statistic to in- 
dicate significant fluctuations about a trend. Essen- 
tially, it measures whether the posttest, series changes by 
an amount in excess of two standard errors (if the statis- 
` tical criterion is .95). By definition, then, a change in éx- 
cess of two standard errors is one that is significantly 
different from zero. 
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would maximize noise and influence from ex- 
traneous sources. For relatively short series such 
as these, the most satisfactory method is applica- 
tion of a form of generalized least squares (GLS), 
the Cochrane-Orcutt iterative process. Essen- 
tially, this technique estimates the amount of 
damage from serial correlation and controls for 
its effects (Johnson, 1972). For purposes of the 
analysis, this technique will be applied whenever 
ordinary least squares (OLS) proves vulnerable to 
bias from autoregressive components of the 
series. 

As in any quasi-experimental design, analysis of 
this type is vulnerable to plausible rival 
hypotheses as explanations of the observed effect. 
The effects of such reasonable alternatives should 
be handled either by logically ruling out their 
plausibility or by controlling for their effects. In 
this analysis, the independent variables for each 
country (the signing of the contract). are indepen- 
dent of one another. There is little logic or 
evidence that connects the signing of a public rela- 
tions contract by the Republic of Korea, for ex- 
ample, with similar action by any other nation, 
apart from a general trend toward greater aware- 
ness of the importance of national images among 
many nations of the world. We noted no evidence 
of any comprehensive historical event that system- 
atically affected reporting on all of the countries 
at the disparate times when their respective con- 
tracts were signed. Moreover, given that our 
analysis is based on several countries of differing | 
size, location, and circumstance, the likelihood 
that localized, idiosyncratic random effects rather 
than the respective interventions account for our 
observations seems quite low. And the likelihood 
that five of the six governments in question hired 
a public relations consultant precisely three 
months before their images changed (and the sixth 
at the very moment of image change), and that the 
subsequent image change of each country was 
consistently in the direction predicted by our con- 
ceptualization’ irrespective of those public rela- 
tions contracts, seems equally low. 

Three separate strategies would seem to offer 
potential controls for the experimental effect. 
These include comparing coverage in the New 
York Times with corresponding coverage of the 
same nations and time periods in non-U.S. news- 
papers, comparing the experimental series against 
a random selection of series for various countries 
and time periods, or matching the experimental 
series with others that differ only with respect to 
the intervention itsélf. Let us examine each of 

these alternatives in turn. 

The comparison of New York Times coverage 
of these nations with that in the foreign press 
would provide a check on the validity of the pres- 
ent research if and only if the effects of the public 
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relations efforts by American firms are reasonably 
expected to be demonstrated only in U.S. media. 
This would be the case, for example, if the public 
relations counselors limited their activities to such 
visible devices as issuing press kits and press 
releases to U.S. news outlets. In reality, however, 
public relations activities are both more subtle and 
more pervasive, for they include the provision of 
training and advice that can change more funda- 
mentally the policy behaviors of government, the 
packaging of those behaviors, or at the very least, 
the actions of a government to facilitate or to 
restrict the flow of information generally. Indeed, 
our conceptual framework suggests quite clearly 
that a campaign that defined public relations as 
simply the generating of more publicity would be 
counterproductive in many circumstances. Thus 
the immunity of the foreign press to these efforts 
cannot be safely assumed; its degree. is an em- 
pirical question, and for that reason, reports in 
the foreign press cannot provide an unambiguous 
control for the present analysis. Their correspon- 
dence (or lack of correspondence) with U.S. news 
coverage represents less a test of the validity of 
our findings than a potential corollary hypothesis. 

At first glance, the comparison of the ex- 
perimental series against a random selection of 
series capturing coverage of various nations in 
various time periods appears more promising, but 
this promise is deceptive because once time series 
dependencies have been eliminated through pro- 
cedures like those used here to initialize the data, 
every such series is: stochastically generated in 
principle except for the intervention. Thus, even if 
we took one of our experimental series and started 
it at a different time (e.g., three months. before the 
intervention rather than 12), it, too, might well 
appear to be stochastic. The likelihood of ran- 
domly selecting as a control a series where 
stochastic processes generate a pattern mimicking 
the experimental effect at the matching timepoint, 
which is to say, the likelihood of encountering a 
serious challenge to the validity of our findings, is 
extremely low. Accordingly, although such an ap- 
proach would undoubtedly establish the apparent 
validity of our findings, we believe this result 
would be spurious. 

A more genuine test of validity in the present 
circumstance is to identify a set of control series 
based on coverage of countries that are matched 
as closely as possible to the experimental cases, 
but for which an appropriate time period for com- 
parison can be specified. In effect, what one needs 
here is a set of countries that at some point in time 
made a specific decision not to contract with an 
American public relations firm. Such a decision 
would constitute, in essence, a nonexperimental, 
time-specific event and would allow the analyst to 
identify a particular time series for comparison. 
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This is by far the most rigorous test of validity for 
the present work, and it is the most appropriate, 
but because it requires the documentation of a 
specific nonevent at a specific time, its conditions 
are very difficult to satisfy. Nevertheless, it is this 
third approach to assessing validity that we have 
adopted here. 

In actuality, we have been able to document 
only one appropriate control series, that for Mex- 
ico. As we have suggested above, events in Mexico 
and news coverage of. them during the first half of 
the series resembled in key respects those in the 
experimental countries. In these regards, Mexico 
constitutes an acceptable match to a general pro- 
file of contracting countries. Where Mexico dif- 
fers, again as noted earlier, is in its decision not to 
hire an American public relations counselor. This 
decision, taken in December 1975, defines the ap- 
propriate time series for comparison with the ex- 
perimental cases and permits a genuine test of the 
experimental effect, which is to say, the impact of 
the public relations intervention. Although confi- 
dence in our results would surely be strengthened 
by the inclusion of more control series, we regard 
the identification of even one such case as most 
fortuitous given the evident constraints. This 
limitation notwithstanding, however, a com- 
parison of this type is the most meaningful and 
least ambiguous test of validity available to us. 
And to the extent that the results of the Mexican 
nonexperiment differ from those of our other 
cases, our confidence in the validity of the ob- 
served effects of the public relations contracts is 
enhanced. É 

In the analysis that follows, regression 
parameters are estimated with a variety of 
assumptions about lag effects of the public rela- 
tions contract. A guiding assumption is that 
changes in the time series might not be observed in 
the month in which the contract was signed, 
although in many instances virtually immediate 
consequences are detectable in the indicators. By 
minimizing the sum of squared residuals over all 
possible lags, however, we have found the best-fit 
equations to suggest a lag of three months before 
the impact of the intervention typically reaches its 
zenith. This compares with a typical lag variously 
estimated at six weeks to six months between 
changes in the media agenda and corresponding 
changes in the public agenda (Eyal, 1980; Stone & 
McCombs, 1981), and a similar lag of roughly one 
year between changes in the public agenda and 
corresponding changes in the policy agenda (Page 
& Shapiro, 1983). In the present instance, the 
observed lag conforms to what might reasonably 
be expected to constitute a start-up period for the 
public. relations effort. Consequently, except 
where noted, the equations reported below are 
estimated with a three-month lag assumption, the 
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full force of the intervention beginning in-the 
fourth month. 

All of the nations selected for the present study 
had negative pre-intervention images, but the 
degrees and components of those images did dif- 
fer. Table 1 presents seven indicators that suggest 
the image problems faced by these countries with 
regard to their coverage in the U.S. press. Two of 
these are especially noteworthy. 

The first, percent negative reporting, represents 
the proportion of all articles about a country that 
can be characterized as negative. According to 
this indicator, Argentina clearly had the’ most 
negative press image. Fairly close behind came the 
Philippines, Republic of Korea, Mexico, 
Rhodesia, and Indonesia. In contrast, Yugoslavia 
had a much less negative image in the press, with 
about 24% negative references. But this ranking 
on negative image, which might be considered a 
major target of public relations efforts, can be 
misleading if viewed in isolation. For as our 
earlier discussion made clear, a high proportion of 
negative references may well be partially offset by 
low scores on a second factor, visibility. Thus 
Rhodesia, which ranks only fifth among the coun- 
tries under review in its proportion of negative 
mentions, but which received roughly two to three 
times the press attention of any other country and 
had the greatest absolute imbalance of negative 
over positive references (over 17 per month in the 
pre-intervention period), probably faced the most 
difficult public relations challenge of all the coun- 
tries under review. 


Table 2 indicates the changes in image’ 


associated with a public relations contract related 
to each country’s initial position on summary in- 
dicators of visibility and valence. As the table 
shows, the Republic of Korea and Argentina, 
which ranked initially among the top three coun- 
tries in visibility and possessed the two most 
negatively valenced-images (Table 1), each experi- 
enced decreases in visibility of approximately 11 
articles per:month and a corresponding doubling 
of the positive valence, both associated in time 
with the signing of the public relations contract 
and both wholly consistent with our expectations. 
The Philippines and Yugoslavia, whose relatively 
low initial visibility would seem.to position them 
especially well to make positive changes in the 
valence of their respective images, show a slightly 
different pattern. Here movement centered on a 
reduction in visibility; valence was essentially un- 
changed. This observation may reflect either a 
partially successful effort at manipulation along 
both dimensions, the employment of an alter- 
native unidimensional strategy designed to curtail 
negative reporting by the simple expedient of 
reducing all reporting, or the operation of a 
regression effect in which the low initial visibility 
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of these countries means that even with substan- 
tial proportionate reductions on this indicator it is 
very difficult to achieve correspondingly signifi- 
cant increases in positive valence. Whichever ex- 
planation holds, the net effect of the public rela- 
tions contract in both cases was an improvement 
in image centered on changes in visibility. 
Despite substantial movement in the predicted 
direction, the data on Rhodesia show no statis- 
tically significant changes in either of the in- 
dicators. In general both visibility and valence in 


this case appear to be functions of reporting on 


violence in the guerrilla: war between the Smith 
regime and insurgent black nationalists. As we 
have shown elsewhere (Albritton & Manheim, 
1983), significant reductions in reporting of 
violence are associated with the public relations 
contract. In fact, a detailed examination: of this 
reporting adds considerable support to the notion 
that news coverage is responsive to public rela- 
tions activities and even offers some insights into 
the differential effects that such public relations 
campaigns may have on particular classes of in- 
formation and reporting. 

Indonesia’s very low visibility before it signed a 
public relations contract permits us to test our ex- 
pectation that such conditions provide an oppor- 
tunity to effect important changes in the valence 
component of national image. Table .2 demon- 
strates significant movement in precisely the direc- 
tion we had anticipated. One very important dif- 
ference between this case and the others is that 
there is no significant change in visibility 
associated with the public relations contract. In- 
stead, there is a significant positive shift in valence 
of approximately 14%. Moreover, again in con- 
trast with the other contracting nations, this 
positive shift in the valence component is not a 
result of reduced negative reporting. To the con- 
trary, the only other significant change associated 
with the intervention (not shown) is a more than 
doubling in the frequency of positive reporting. 
Thus in the one contracting nation where condi- 
tions posited by our conceptualization for making 


significant positive.changes in the‘valence compo- 


nent of image are especially favorable, we find the 
only instance in which significant increases in 
positive reporting (rather than reduction of 
negative mentions) are associated with introduc- 
tion of the public relations contract, and the only 
instance in which positive image change is cen- 
tered wholly on the valence dimension. 

In this light, Mexico offers an especially in- 
teresting contrast. At the time it rejected a con- 
tract, Mexico was in one of the most advan- 
tageous positions of any nation we examined. Its 
visibility was even lower than Indonesia’s, pro- 
viding an opportunity to duplicate that nation’s 
success, and its valence (44.5% positive) was ex- 
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ceeded only slightly by Yugoslavia’s and,- 


although still generally negative, was substantially 
less so than that of any other nation considered 
here. Yet the pattern of image development 
following rejection of a contract is strikingly dif- 
ferent from our other observations. Not only do 
the data reflect an absence of progress in enhanc- 
ing positive valence, but there is actually a decline 
to 40.7% positive mentions. In addition, visibility 
increases dramatically, more than doubling dur- 
ing the postrejection period. The net result is vir- 
tually the opposite of that found in nations 
operating with public relations assistance. Instead 
of using its initially favorable position to enhance 
its valence, Mexico appears to move in precisely 
the wrong direction, gaining visibility while its 
valence slips. 

To reconcile our observations. regarding the 
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public relations efforts undertaken (or not under- 
taken) in behalf of these seven nations with the 
analytical framework that we developed earlier, 


we have imposed specific parameters on the 


graphic representation of dimensions of national 
image first presented in Figure 3 and have located 
each of our countries in the appropriate positions 
for the pre- and postintervention periods on the 
two indicators reported in Table 2.* The result is 
illustrated in Figure 4. 


*We have arbitrarily set the maximum value of 
visibility at 60 articles per month for purposes of il- 
lustration. Our theory deals with the relative positions 
of national images more than. with absolute distances, 
and the most salient point here is that Rhodesia’s image 
is clearly and substantially more visible than that of any 
other nation under review. 


Figure 4, Directions of Image Change 
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Table 3. A Comparison of Goodness of Fit Criteria to Zero-Order Polynomial 
and Parabola Specifications for Changes in Visibility and Valence of 
National Images as a Result of Contractual Relationship with American 
Public Relations Firms (V~6, Mexico Excluded) 


Sum of squared residuals | 


Valence 
R? 
Sum of squared residuals 


Within this framework, we can see that 
Rhodesia begins as rather clearly a quadrant 1 
country, whereas the others are initially 
distributed at various points within quadrant 2; 
that is, Rhodesia scores high on visibility and low 
on positive valence, whereas the others score low 
on both visibility and positive valence. A glance at 
the data in Table 1 and a review of the above 
discussion should make clear not only that these 
categorizations are correct, but that the categories 
themselves are substantively meaningful. 

The strategy of influence specified in Figure 3 
suggests that, as a result of contracting with an 
American public relations firm, a nation’s image 
will shift on both visibility and valence in the form 
of a parabolic arc. A key question is whether the 
empirical data summarized in Figure 4 fit this 
specification. The fact that both the pre- and 
postcontract locations represent coordinates 
rather than unidimensional values poses problems 
for conventional methods of curve-fitting. Still, 
the theory stipulates that when a contract is in ef- 
fect, the shift from the precontract to the post- 
contract locations is a function of both coor- 
dinates in the precontract period. One way to test 
the theory under this specification is to determine 
how well visibility and valence in the postcontract 
period separately can be predicted from the values 
on both dimensions before the contract is signed. 
Since we are here assessing only how well the 
observations fit the theory, the appropriate tests 
are simply those that measure goodness of fit, i.e., 
the correlation coefficient and the distribution of 
residuals. 

Table 3 shows a strong relationship between the 
theory and the data. The visibility dimension in 
the postcontract period is almost wholly deter- 
mined by the model. The inference is that move- 
ment on this dimension associated with the public 
relations contract is uniformly in the expected 
direction. Movement on the valence dimension is 
not as strongly associated with the contract, but 
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Zero-Order Polynomial Parabola 
9726 -9970 
31.55 3.39 
3005 3841 
$42.08 477.33 


the theory does account for some 38% of the 
variance on this dimension as well. 

Perhaps the most important implications of the 
data reported in Table 3 derive from the com- 
parison of goodness-of-fit criteria for zero-order 
polynomial and parabolic arc specifications 
respectively. Although changes in the R? indicate 
only a moderate relative advantage for the 
parabolic model, examination of the sums of 
squared residuals shows that a parabolic specifica- 
tion represents a significant improvement over at 
least one important alternative in fitting the data. 
Thus the movement of the data from the precon- 
tract to the postcontract period in the form of a 
parabola, although inconclusive because of the 
small number of cases, does offer substantial sup- 
port for the theoretical specification in Figure 3. 


Discussion 


Taken together, these results suggest two con- 
clusions. First, there exists a clear temporal cor- 
respondence between the signing of a public rela- 
tions contract by a given nation and shifts in the 
image of that nation as portrayed in the New York 
Times. We have observed this correspondence 
across six nations of varying size, location, and 
circumstance, and found it absent only in a 
seventh, noncontracting nation whose pretest im- 
age was comparable to those of the others. Sec- 
ond, those image changes that did occur in associ- 
ation with the public relations contracts were con- 
sistent with the pattern suggested by the literature 
we have cited and with the predictions of our own 
conceptual framework. Put another way, our 
findings are precisely those we would expect if the 
public relations consultants in question were pur- 
suing a set of strategies predicated on the same 
arguments we have raised, and if they were doing 
so effectively. 

That such persuasive efforts might take this 
form should come as no surprise. The literature 
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on attitute stability and change has long recog- ' 


nized the importance to persuasion of controlling 
the flow of information and the degree of dis- 
crepancy between new messages and existing 
cognitions (summarized in Kiesler, Collins, & 
Miller, 1969); that on the diffusion of innovation 
has almost literally been built on the role of 
awareness in the movement of behavior-related 
information (summarized in Savage, 1981); and 
that on propaganda, although using rather dif- 
ferent terminology, has applied many of the same 
lessons (summarized in Kecskemeti, 1973). 
Wolfsfeld’s (1983) recent work, with its synthesis 
of the attitude change and propaganda literatures, 
provides a conceptual bridge between microlevel 
psychological processes and macrolevel com- 
munication strategies that makes clear the in- 
terdependence of image content, awareness, and 
persuasibility. 

What is surprising, however, is the lack of 
recognition of the first and more fundamental 
point, that external actors not only try system- 
atically to influence the media-public-policy 
agenda system, but that they succeed. For our 
data clearly demonstrate that public relations ef- 
forts in behalf of foreign countries do give rise to 
changes in the media portrayal of those countries. 
In case after case, significant improvements in 
projected images follow upon the signing of the 
public relations contract. Clearly, then, efforts to 
analyze the interactions that occur within the 
agenda system must take into account external en- 
vironmental factors that may well influence such 
exchanges. 


We do not contend that (projected) image im- © 


provements of the type we have observed translate 
immediately into public (perceived) image or 
public policy bonanzas for the various client 
states, or even that they will be associated with 


particular, identifiable behaviors on the part of 


either voters, members of issue publics, or policy- 
makers. To the contrary, we have specifically 
distinguished between these efforts at persuasive 
communication and others, such as political cam- 
paigns, that are directed at inducing particular 
behaviors. What these more subtle activities may 
well accomplish, however, as Merritt (1980) 
recognized, is a change in the general informa- 
tional context within which a country is perceived, 
and a secular shift in the propensity of either mass 
or elite political actors to behave supportively 
toward it when such behavioral opportunities pre- 
sent themselves. (For an example, see Smith, 
1970.) Given the flow of information and the 
behavioral connections among the three agendas 
that are becoming increasingly evident in the 
literature on agenda setting, these~propensities 
may well translate over time into policy outputs of 
real value to the countries in question. 
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The literature on agenda setting has established 


| a series of linkages that tié projected images in the 


media to perceived images among the public, and, 
in turn, perceived images among the public to the 
policy agenda and its products. Although various 
details of these interconnections remain to be 
documented, the notion of linkage and the work- 
ings of its basic mechanisms are widely recog- 
nized. The role of mass media in generating and 
disseminating images of reality that channel 
political debate assumes special importance in this 
conceptualization. The media are seen as gather- 
ing information from the public, policymakers, 
and the external environment, then packaging 
that information for consumption. The product 
of this activity becomes a primary source of both 
public opinion and policy action. The present 
research suggests that actors external to this pro- 
cess are not necessarily passive or benign, that to 
the extent of their dependence on such actors as 
sources of information the media are vulnerable 
to manipulation, and, by extension, that such 
manipulation of projected images of reality has 
the potential to influence public opinion and the 
policy process. 
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Fear and Trembling: | 
Terrorism in Three Religious Traditions 
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As the first comparative study of religious terror groups, the article provides detailed analyses of 
the different doctrines and methods of the three best-known groups: the Thugs, Assassins, and 
Zealots-Sicarti. Despite a primitive technology, each developed: much more durable and destructive 


organizations than has any modern secular group. 


The differences among the groups reflect the distinguishing characteristics of their respective 
originating religious communities: Hinduism, Islam, and Judaism. The distinctive characteristics of 
religious terror are discussed, and relationships between religious and secular forms of terror are 


suggested. : 


In 1933 The Encyclopaedia of the Social Sci- 
ences published fascinating,: useful articles on 
assassination (Lerner) and terrorism (Hardman), 
which ended on a strange note, namely that the 
phenomena, which had reached an exceptionally 
high point at the turn of the century, were declin- 
ing so much that the subjects would remain inter- 


esting only to antiquarians. Future events would . 


be determined by classes and masses, because 
modern technology had made our world so com- 
plex that we had become increasingly invulnerable 


to determined actions by individuals or small ° 


groups. Terrorist activity became extensive again 
after World War II, not in Europe and America, 
as:was the case earlier, but in western colonial ter- 
ritories, particularly in the Palestine Mandate, 
Cyprus, Malaya, Kenya, Vietnam, and Algeria. 
But the second edition of the Encyclopedia, which 
was published in 1968, ignored both subjects; per- 
haps the editors believed the prophecies in the 
earlier edition! © 

Academics returned to the subject when terror- 
ist activity revived again in the center of the west- 
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ern world. The flow of articles and books began in 
the 1970s, and that flow continues to increase 
every year. A journal entitled Terrorism has been 
established, and many universities offer courses 
on the subject. As they did 50 years ago, political 


scientists dominate the field, and in some respects 


the conventional wisdom governing terrorist 
studies has not changed: the technological, not 
the political, environment is normally seen as the 
decisive determining condition for terrorist activ- 
ity. Many contemporary studies begin, for exam- 
ple, by stating that although terrorism has always 
been a feature of social existence, it became ‘‘sig- 
nificant” for the first time in the 1960s when it 
‘increased in frequency’ and took on ‘‘novel 
dimensions’’ as an international or transnational 
activity, creating in the process a new ‘‘mode of 
conflict”! The most common explanation for this 
“new mode of conflict” is that now we are experi- 
encing the cumulative impacts of specific develop- 


- Terrorism is an activity that has probably charac- 
terized modern civilization from its inception. In the 
past decade, however, terrorist activity has increased in 
frequency and has taken on novel dimensions. For 
example, incidents are being employed more as a means 
of- political expression and.are becoming characterized 
by a transnational element’’ (Sandler, Tshirhart, & 
Cauley, 1983, p. 36). The phrase “‘new mode of con- 
flict’? was coined by Jenkins (1975). See also Mickolus 
(1980, Introduction) and Hacker (1976, Preface). As is 
often the case with conventional wisdom, the view is ex- 
pressed without elaboration in the first paragraph or 
preface. To Gurr (1979, p. 23), the ‘“‘conventional wis- 
dom (concerning terrorism) is a fantasy accepted as an 
ominous political reality by (virtually) everyone.” Cf. 
Rapoport (1982a, Introduction). 
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ments in modern technology. Individuals and tiny 


groups have capacities that they previously 
lacked. Weapons are cheaper, more destructive, 
easier to obtain and to conceal. ‘‘The tech- 
nological quantum jumps from the arrow to the 
revolver and from the gun to the Molotov Cock- 
tail’’ (Hacker, 1976, p. ix). Modern communica- 
tions and transport allow hitherto insignificant 
persons to coordinate activity quickly over vast 
spaces. Finally, by giving unusual events extensive 
coverage, the mass media complete the picture. 
“You can’t be a revolutionary’ without a color 
TV: it’s as necessary as a gun’’ (Rubin, 1970, 
p. 108). 

It is in the nature of conventional wisdom that 
we never feel obliged either to examine or to 
demonstrate its propositions. The historical illus- 
trations we provide are decorative, and we analyze 
contemporary experiences as though the state- 
ment declaring them suis generis is itself clear and 
at the same time provides the only evidence 
needed to establish the case! Although one can 
never be sure of what is meant by the term ‘‘mod- 
ern terrorism,’’ the characterizations normally 
focus on increases in the number of incidents or 
amounts of damage and on the fact that assaults 
transcend state borders. Because early experiences 
are insignificant in these respects, they are deemed 
irrelevant. One purpose of this article is to show 
that this view is simply wrong and that the past 
can provide materials for useful comparisons. 

I shall do this by a detailed analysis of three 
groups: the Thugs, the Assassins, and the Zealots- 
Sicarii.? I have chosen them for several reasons. 
They are the examples most often cited to illus- 
trate the ancient lineage of terrorism, but they are 
not discussed in our literature. We cite them 
because they are so well known elsewhere; no 
other early terror group has received as much at- 
tention. Ironically, although the words thug, 
assassin, and zealot have even become part of our 
vocabulary (often to describe terrorists), and most 
educated persons can identify the groups, they 
have never been compared.’ 


41 do not distinguish Zealots from Sicarii, although 
they are distinctly different groups, as Smith (1971) 
demonstrates. The Sicarii terrorized mostly Jews, 
whereas the Zealots were more concerned with Romans 
and Greeks. But for our purposes this is not a critical 
distinction. A more extensive discussion of the Jewish 
uprising appears in Rapoport (1982b). Horsley (1979a) 
is the only other essay I know which discusses the Jewish 
activity as terrorist activity. 


‘The cases are so well known and interesting that 
Thomas DeQuincey (1877), a nineteenth-century 
Romantic writer and the first student of comparative 
terrorism, pointed out the importance of comparing 
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The cases. are inherently interesting and pecu- 
liarly instructive. Each group was much more 
durable and much more destructive than any 
modern one has been; operating on an inter- 
national stage, they had great social effects too. 
Yet the noose, the dagger, and the sword were the 
principal weapons they employed, travel was by 
horse or foot, and the most effective means of 
communication was by word of mouth. Although 
a relatively simple and common technology pre- 
vailed, each example displayed strikingly different 
characteristics. The critical variable, therefore, 
cannot be technology: rather, the purpose and 
organization of particular groups and the vul- 
nerabilities of particular societies to them are 
decisive factors. Although the point may be more 
easily seen in these cases, it must be relevant, I 
shall argue, in our world too. 

Furthermore, the three cases illustrate a kind of 
terror nowhere adequately analyzed in our theo- 
retical literature, terror designated here as holy or 
sacred (cf. Laqueur, 1977; Price, 1977; Rapoport, 
1971, 1977, 1982a; Thornton, 1964; Walter, 
1969). Before the nineteenth century, religion pro- 
vided the only acceptable justifications for terror, 
and the differences between sacred and modern 
expressions (differences of nature, not scale) raise 
questions about the appropriateness of contem- 
porary definitions. The holy terrorist believes that 
only a transcendent purpose which fulfills the 
meaning of the universe can justify terror, and 
that the deity reveals at some early moment in 
time both the end and means and may even par- 
ticipate in the process as well. We see terrorists as 
free to seek different political ends in this world 
by whatever means of terror they consider most 
appropriate. This trait characterizes modern ter- 
rorism since its inception in the activities of Rus- 
sian anarchists more than a century ago, and it is 
found also in many modern terrorist organiza- 
tions in our century which have had important 
religious dimensions, i.e., the IRA, EOKA 
(Cyprus), the FLN (Algeria), and the Irgun 
(Israel). Sacred terror, on the other hand, never 
disappeared altogether, and there are signs that it 
is reviving in new and unusual forms. 

As instances of sacred terror, the Thugs, the 
Assassins, and the Zealots-Sicarii seem remark- 
ably different from each other, and hence they ` 
provide some orientation to the range of possibili- 
ties associated with the concept. On the other 
hand, each closely resembles other deviant groups 
within the same parent religion, Hinduism, Islam, 





them. DeQuincey himself concentrates on the Sicarii in 
various essays. Lewis (1967, chap. 6) compares the 
three briefly. 
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and Judaism, and the three kinds of deviant 
groups reflect or distort themes distinctive to their 
particular major religion.* In the last respect, 
what seems to be distinctive about modern terror- 
ists, their belief that terror can be organized 
rationally, represents or distorts a major theme 
peculiar to our own culture: a disposition to 
believe that any activity can be made rational. 

I shall begin with a detailed analysis of the cases 
and in an extended conclusion draw out some im- 
plications and comparisons. My concern is largely 
with methods and doctrines, not the social basis 
of group activity. The order of the presentation 
(Thugs, Assassins, and Zealots-Sicarii) is designed 
to carry the reader from situations where only 
religious ends are served to one where the political 
purpose seems, but in fact is not, altogether domi- 
nant. The order also illustrates an irony, namely 
that there can be an inverse relationship between 
proximity in time and distance from us in spirit. 
Although extinguished in the nineteenth century, 
the Thugs seem wholly bizarre because they 
lacked a political purpose, and we invariably treat 
terror as though it could only serve one. The 
Assassins, who gave up terror in the thirteenth 
century, are comprehensible because their ends 
and methods remind us of nineteenth-century 
anarchists who originated modern rebel terror and 
were themselves conscious of affinities. But it is 
the Zealots-Sicarii, destroyed in the first century, 
who appear almost as our true contemporaries 
because they seem to have purposes and methods 
that we can fully understand. By means of provo- 
cation they were successful in generating-a mass 
insurrection, an aim of most modern terrorists, 
but one that has probably never been achieved. 
The purpose of the Zealots-Sicaril, it seems, was 
to secure national liberation inter alia. The strik- 
ing resemblances between their activities and 


‘It would be useful to extend the analysis by treating 
Christian terror, but the materials are not as convenient- 
ly available. No single Christian terror group has caught 
the public imagination in a way that is comparable to 
those I have chosen. Unlike those groups discussed here, 


the numerous millenarian sects using terror in the late. 


medieval period did not rely on hit-and-disappear tac- 
tics. Their terror was a sort of state terror; the sects 
organized their communities openly, taking full control 
of a territory, instituting gruesome purges to obliterate 
all traces of the old order, and organizing large armies, 
which waged holy wars periodically sweeping over the 
countryside and devastating, burning, and massacring 
everything and everyone in their paths. The military pat- 
tern reminds one of the Crusades, an unlimited or total 
war launched by the Papacy (Cohn, 1961; cf. Rapoport 
& Alexander, 1982), in which seven essays discuss rela- 
tionships between sacred and modern justifications, 
focusing largely on Christian traditions. 
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those of terrorists with whom we are familiar will 


put us in a better position to conclude by elaborat- 
ing the differences already suggested between holy 
and modern terror. 


Thugs 


“Terror,” Kropotkin wrote, is ‘‘propaganda 
by the deed.” We are inclined to think of it as a 
crime for the sake of publicity. When a bomb ex- 
plodes, people take notice; the event attracts more 
attention than a thousand speeches or pictures, If 
the terror is sustained, more and more people will 
become interested, wondering why the atrocities 
occurred and whether the cause seems plausible, 
Hence virtually all modern conceptions of terror- 
ism assume that the perpetrators only mean to 
harm their victims incidentally. The principal 
object is the public, whose consciousness will be 
aroused by the outrage. 

For the holy terrorist, the primary audience is 
the deity, and depending upon his particular re- 
ligious conception, it is even conceivable that he 
does not need or want to have the public witness 
his deed. The Thugs are our most interesting and 
instructive case in this respect. They intend their 
victims to experience terror and to express it 
visibly for the pleasure of Kali, the Hindu goddess 
of terror and destruction. Thugs strove to avoid 
publicity, and although fear of Thugs was wide- 
spread, that was the unintended result of their 
acts. Having no cause that they wanted others to 
appreciate, they did things that seem incongruous 
with our conception of how ‘‘good”’ terrorists 
should behave. 

Indeed, one may ask, were the Thugs really ter- 
rorists? They are normally identified as such in 
the academic literature (DeQuincey, 1877; Freed- 
man, 1982; Gupta, 1959; Laqueur, 1977; Lewis, 
1967). As persons consciously committing atroci- 
ties, acts that go beyond the accepted norms and 
immunities that regulate violence, they were, 
according to one established definition, clearly 
terrorists. Their deceit, unusual weapon (a 


‘Although the Thugs may do what they do because 
they know that ordinary Hindus regard such actions as 


. terrifying and horrible, they want victims only to experi- 


ence terror. The earliest contemporary discussions of 
terrorism emphasized the extranormal character of its 
violence as the distinguishing feature, but the impor- 
tance of that distinction has been largely lost. Compare 
Thornton (1964), Walter (1969), Rapoport (1977), and 
Price (1977). Since terror is extranormal violence, it is 
likely to flow initially from a doctrine, and it tends to be 
a historical rather than a universal phenomenon. In re- 
cent years our definitions generally treat terror and vio- 
lence as synonyms. (See, for example, Russell, 1979, p. 
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noose), and practice of dismembering corpses. 


(thereby preventing cremation or proper burial) 
made Thug violence outrageous by Hindu stand- 
ards, or, for that matter, by those of any other 
culture. Cults of this sort may not exist anymore, 
but as the case of the Zebra Killers or the Fruit of 

Islam in San Francisco in 1975 demonstrates, the 
religious purposes of a group may prescribe mur- 
ders that the-public is not meant to notice.‘ A city 
was terrorized for months, but no one claimed 
responsibility. It is doubtful whether any Ameri- 
can terrorist group produced as much panic as this 
one did, although terror may not have been its 
purpose.’ 

No one knows exactly when the Thugs (often 
called Phansigars or stranglers) first appeared. 
Few now believe that the ancient Sagartians, 
whom Herodotus (VII, 85) describes as stranglers 
serving in the Persian army, are the people whom 
the British encountered in India some 2500 years 
later." But there is évidence that Thugs existed in 





4.) Since violence is a universal phenomenon, it is not 
surprising that there is a tendency for those who do not 
distinguish between violence and terror to treat differ- 
ences in the latter as largely differences in scale. Hostile 
sources compiled the materials for all three groups, 
which poses important questions of reliability. Specific 


footnotes for each case treat these problems, although . 


obviously only historians of each period can assess the 
documents adequately. The pictures drawn for each 
group differ so dramatically that at the very least they 
represent archetypes of specific religious traditions. 


*When early twentieth-century Hindu terrorist groups 
used Kali to justify their activities, secrecy was shunned 
because they had a political purpose, the independence 
of India (Pal, 1932). 

Because terror can give the perpetrator joy, it can be 
undertaken for its own sake. An example might be the 
Tylenol killer in the fall of 1982, who laced capsules 
with arsenic, terrorizing the American public and drug 
industry in the process. Publicity would be important in 
this case of terror for terror’s sake ny if the terrorist 
desired an audience too. 


"Fhe experience is described in a reasonably accurate, 
overly gruesome bestseller (Clark, 1979). The group 
apparently believed that a race war would develop from 
its efforts, and perhaps at this point it would become 
visible. 


‘Primary sources on the Thugs are extensive. Numer- 
ous archival and published government materials exist 
for virtually every year from 1826 to 1904, the latter 
being the termination date of the special Indian institu-. 
tion created to deal with Thuggee and related problems, 
The Thag and Dakaiti Department. By 1850 Thug 
activity itself ceased almost entirely. Pfirrmann (1970) is 
the only person who has examined all the primary 
source materials. His conclusions are substantially those 
offered by W. H. Sleeman, the remarkable officer who 
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the seventh century, and almost all scholars agree 
that they were vigorous in the thirteenth, which 
means that the group persisted for at least six hun- 
dred years.’ By our standards, the durability of 
the Thugs is enormous; the IRA, now in its sixth 
decade, is by far the oldest modern terrorist 
group. 

There are few estimates of the number of peo- 
ple killed by the Thugs. Sleeman (1933) offers a 
conservative figure of one million for the last 
three centuries of their history.'° This figure seems 


made the Thugs an issue in British politics, contrived the 


special methods used to destroy them, and proved to be 
a perceptive sociologist of religion. Sleeman’s six pub- 
lished books (1836, 1839, 1840, 1893, 1858, and 1849) 
are listed in order of their pertinence. Two useful nine- 
teenth-century secondary accounts based on Sleeman 
are Hutton (1857) and Thornton (1837). The best 
twentieth-century books published before Pfirrmann 
are Sleeman (1933) and Bruce (1968). 

The Thugs have captured literary imaginations. 
Meadows Taylor, a British officer with Sleeman, wrote 
a bestselling novel (1839) which was reprinted several 
times. Wilkie Collins’s novel, The Moonstone, has gone 
through eleven editions at least, and John Masters 
(1952) has provided the latest fictional account. 


*The thirteenth-century writings of Jalalu-d din Firoz 
Khilji, Sultan of Delhi, refer to the banishment of a 
thousand persons generally identified as Thugs. But 
before their demise, not much was known about them. 
Afterward, the thoroughness of British officials, trial 
records, and police informants provided much material. 
Although the information was compiled by British 
police administrators and the Thugs were denied public 
trials, legal counsel, and the right to question witnesses, 
the picture developed from this information was 
accepted completely for more than a century. Recently, 
it was challenged by Gupta (1959) and Gordon (1969), 
who believe that the group developed only when the 
British arrived. Gupta provides no evidence for this 
view, and Pfirrmann is justified in simply brushing it 
aside as a polemic. Gordon’s thesis seems more substan- 
tial and depends on allegations of inconsistencies in the 
primary sources. His essay was published too late for 
Pfirrmann to evaluate, but I found that the inconsisten- 
cies cited come largely from Gordon’s tendency to take 
quotations out of context, which may explain why he 
did not develop the thesis in subsequent writings and 
why it has been ignored by others. 


‘The estimate is incorporated in J. L. Sleeman’s title 
(1933). Every estimate flounders because we don’t know 
the age of the organization or its size in various periods. 
It is generally assumed that the number remained con- 
stant because the group was largely hereditary. In my 
view, the administrative chaos that prevailed in the 
wake of the Moghul Empire’s collapse when the British 
arrived gave the brotherhood unusual opportunities for 
new victims and swelled its ranks, which suggests that 
Sleeman’s ‘‘conservative estimate” represents a maxi- 
mum, not a minimum, one. 
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too large, but half that number may be war- 
ranted, and that, indeed, is an astonishing figure, 
especially when one remembers that during the 
life of modern terrorist organizations, the deaths 
they cause rarely exceed several hundred, and it 
would be difficult to find one group that is direct- 
ly responsible for more than ten thousand 
deaths.'' The Thugs murdered more than any 
known terrorist group, partly because they lasted 
so much longer. Their impact on Indian economic 
life must have been enormous, although there is 
no way to calculate it. If the significance of a ter- 
rorist group is to be understood by these mea- 
sures, the Thugs should be reckoned the most im- 
portant ever known. The paradox is that, unlike 
most terrorist groups, they did not or could not 
threaten society for the simple reason that their 
doctrine made them attack individuals rather than 
institutions. . 

The reinterpretation of a cardinal Hindu myth 
and theme provided the Thugs with their peculiar 
purpose and method. Orthodox Hindus believed 
that in early times a gigantic monster devoured 
humans as soon as they were created. Kali (also 
known as Bhavani, Devi, and Durga) killed the 
monster with her sword, but from each drop of its 
blood another demon sprang up, and as she killed 
each one, the spilled blood continued to generate 
new demons. The orthodox maintained that Kali 
solved the problem of the multiplying demons by 
licking the blood from their wounds. But the 
Thugs believed that Kali sought assistance by 
making two men from her sweat who were given 
handkerchiefs from her garment in order to 
strangle the demons, that is, kill them without 
shedding a drop of blood. Upon completing their 
mission, they were commanded to keep the hand- 
kerchiefs for their descendants. 

In Hindu mythology Kali has many dimensions. 
She represents the energy of the universe, which 
means, as the legend suggests, that she both sus- 
tains and destroys life. She is also the goddess of 
time, who presides over endless cycles in which 
both essential aspects of the life process are car- 
ried out. The Thug understood that he was 
obliged to supply the blood that Kali, his creator, 
required to keep the world in equilibrium. His 
responsibility was to keep himself alive as long as 
possible so that he- could keep killing, and it has 
been estimated that each Thug participated in 


three murders annually; one claimed to have 


"When terrorist activities are part of a larger military 
struggle (i.e., Vietnam and Algeria), we have no reliable 
statistics on the terror alone. In situations when terror 
alone prevails (e.g., Cyprus, Aden, Northern Ireland) 
the casualties terrorists inflict rarely exceed three 
figures. 
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helped strangle 931 persons.'? No one retired until 
he was physically unable to participate in expedi- 
tions. The logic of the cycle or balance required 
the brotherhood to keep its numbers relatively 
constant. New recruits came largely from the 
children of Thugs, and the deficiencies were made 
up by outsiders. The children were initiated into 
the tradition early by a carefully calculated 
gradual process—-a circumstance that contributed 
to their resoluteness. Adult Thugs never seemed 
to experience revulsion, but sometimes the young 
did; invariably the cases involved those who wit- 
nessed events before they were supposed to. 
Drugs were used rarely, and then only among the 
young. 

For obscure religious reasons Thugs attacked 
only travellers, and although they confiscated the 
property of their victims, material gain was not 
their principal concern, as indicated by their cus- 
tom of ‘‘distinguish(ing) their most important ex- 
ploits’’ not by the property gained but “by the 
number who were killed, the Sixty Soul Affair... 
the Sacrifice of Forty” (Russell & Hira, 1916, vol. 
4, p. 567). The legend of their origin also shows 
murder to be the Thugs’ main business, murder in 
which the death agony was deliberately prolonged 
to give Kali ample time to enjoy the terror ex- 
pressed by the victims. It was forbidden to take 
property without killing and burying its owner 
first. The Thugs judged the ordinary thief as 
morally unfit.'* When religious omens were favor- 
able, many without property were murdered. 
Similarly, unfavorable omens protected: rich 
travellers. l i 

Although murder was the Thugs’ main object, 
they needed loot-—-enormous quantities of it—to 


‘pay princes who provided their expeditions with 


international sanctuaries. Without those sanc- 
tuaries the brotherhood would not have persisted 
for such a long time. As we have learned again 
and again in the contemporary world, when inter- 


12«¢Bhowanee is happy and most so in proportion to 
the blood that is shed... . Blood is her food... . She 
thirsts for blood!” (Sleeman, 1836, p. 36). The esti- 
mates made by various British officials are compiled in 
a review article which also provides a list of 20 leading 
Thugs who murdered 5120 persons, an average of 256 
each (A religion of murder, 1901)! 


‘There are many thieves in my village but I would 
not go with them. My father Assa used to counsel me 
against the thieves saying——-do not join them, they take 
money without thugging. Go with Thugs. If I had a 
(farthing) by Thuggee, I would take it, but never by 
theft” (Pfirrmann, 1970, p. 70). Another on-the-spot 
observer, Sir-John Malcolm (1823, vol. 2, p. 187), sug- 
gested that robbery was the prime concern, ‘‘their vic- 
tims... are always selected for having property... .”’ 
But the evidence seems to be clearly against him. 
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national sanctuaries are provided, relations 
between states are exacerbated constantly. After 
numerous frustrating experiences. British authori- 
ties decided that appropriate cooperation from 
neighboring native states was not forthcoming. 
Nor did recourse to doctrines of hot pursuit prove 
adequate (Sleeman, 1836, p. 48).'* Ultimately, the 
international law governing piracy was utilized, 
enabling British officials to seize and punish 
Thugs wherever they were found. The cost was a 
more massive violation of the rights of indepen- 
dent states, culminating in a direct expansion of 
imperial jurisdictions, the result that critics of the 
policy feared most. 

A striking feature of Thug operations was that 
virtually all activity was hemmed in by self- 
imposed restraints. From the moment he joined 
an annual sacred expedition until it was dis- 
banded, a Thug was governed by innumerable 
rules, laid down by Kali, that specified victims, 
methods of attack, divisions of labor, disposal of 
corpses, distribution of booty, and training of 
new members. In a sense, there were no choices to 
be made because in dubious circumstances Kali 
manifested her views through omens. 

British observers were impressed with the extra- 
ordinary ‘‘rationality’’ of the rules established. 
“Whatever the true source may be, (the system) is 
beyond all doubt the work of a man of genius, no 
ordinary man could have fenced and regulated it 
with so elaborate a code of rules—rules which the 
Thugs seem to believe are of divine origin, but in 
each of which we can trace a shrewd practical pur- 
pose” (Sleeman, 1839, p. 31).1 “Ridiculous as 
their superstitions must appear . . . they serve the 
most important purposes of cementing the union 
of the gang, of kindling courage, and confidence; 
and by an appeal to religious texts deemed infal- 
lible of imparting to their atrocities the semblance 
of divine sanction” (A religion of murder, 1901, 


'*To allay Hindu anxieties concerning Thug reprisals, 
the British waived many rights of the defendants. In- 
dividuals could be convicted simply for being members 
of the group and then would be interned for the rest of 
their lives on grounds that they perceived Thuggee as a 
religious obligation and would always continue to do so. 
Thomas Macauley probably drew up the legislation. 
The rationale is explained by Hervey (1892, vol. 2, pp. 
443-451 and Appendixes E and F). In World War II 
Gillie (1944) contended that the principles should be 
revived to dispose of Nazi leaders, and to some extent 
they were embodied at Nuremberg. 


iNo serious argument has been made that the Thugs 
ever had a political purpose. Russell and Hira (1916) 
conclude that the immunities were probably linked with 
Hindu concepts of luck and impurities, although the im- 
munities may have represented tribes from which Thugs 
‘Originated or disguises Thugs often assumed. 
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p. 512). “The precautions they take, the artifices 
they practice, the mode of destroying their vic- 
tims, calculated at once to preclude any possibility 
of rescue or escape—of witnesses of the deed—of 
noises or cries for help—of effusion of blood and, 
in general of trades of murder. These circum- 
stances conspire to throw a veil of darkness over 
their atrocities’? (Sherwood, 1820, p. 263). 

The list of persons immune from attack— 
women, vagabonds, lepers, the blind, the muti- 
lated, and members of certain artisan crafts (all 
considered descendants of Kali, like the Thugs 
themselves)—suggests, perhaps, that the cult may 
once have had a political purpose. Nonetheless, 
there can be no politics without publicity. 

Whatever purpose these rules were designed to 
serve, they could not be altered even when the 
life of the brotherhood was at stake, because 
they were perceived to be divine ordinances. 
Europeans, for example, were immune from 
attack—a prohibition that virtually enabled 
Thugs to escape attention. When the Thugs were 
discovered, the same rule kept them from retaliat- 
ing directly against the small, relatively unpro- 
tected group of British administrators who ulti- 
mately exterminated them.'* Their commitment 
to rules produced another unanticipated conse- 
quence: in the nineteenth century when some of 
its members became increasingly concerned with 
loot, the brotherhood became lax. This gave the 
British a unique opportunity to persuade older, 
more tradition-bound members that the ancient 


‘Thug belief that Kali would destroy the order 


when its members no longer served her required 
them now to help their goddess by becoming 
informers. 

To us, a Thug is a brute, ruffian, or cut-throat, 
but the word originally signified deceiver, and the 
abilities of Thugs to’ deceive distiguish them 
radically from other related Hindu criminal asso- 
ciations, which also worshipped Kali but ‘‘exer- 
cised their (criminal) profession without dis- 
guise.’’'? Thugs literally lived two very different 
sorts of lives, which continually amazed the 
British. For the greater portion of the year (some- 
times 11 out of 12 months), Thugs were models of 
propriety, known for their industry, temperance, 
generosity, kindliness, and trustworthiness. 


'*Thirty to forty Europeans normally participated in 
these operations against some 10,000 Thugs. A few 
assassination attempts against officials occurred, but 
the assailants lost their nerve, so pervasive must have 
been the taboo. As far as we know, the Thugs murdered 
only one or two European travellers. 


“So far from shrinking at the appellation, when one 
of them is asked who he is, he will coolly answer that he 
is a robber’’ (Hutton, 1961, p. 127). 
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British officers who unwittingly had employed 
them as guardians for their children lavishly 
praised the reliability of Thugs who had strangled 
hundreds of victims. An extraordinary capacity 
for deception was a cardinal feature of Thug tac- 
tics too. Long journeys in India always involved 
great hazards, requiring parties large enough to 
repel attacks by marauders. Groups of Thugs dis- 
guised as travellers, sometimes numbering as 
many as 60 persons, were often successful in per- 
suading legitimate travellers to join forces, thereby 
increasing the security of all. In some cases, the in- 
timate congenial associations would last months 
before the opportunity to strike occurred. (Stran- 
gling is a difficult art and requires exceptional 
conditions.) Usually, close contacts of this sort 
create bonds between people which make cold- 
blooded murder difficult. In fact, the striking way 
in which intimacy can transform relationships 
between potential murderers and their victims in 
our own day has stimulated academics to invent a 
new concept—the Stockholm syndrome’ (Lang, 
1974). But the Thugs seemed indifferent to the 
emotions that make such transformations possi- 
ble, testifying that pity or remorse never pre- 
-vented them from acting. Nonetheless, their vic- 
tims were never abused. The early judicial records 
and interviews do not provide a single case of 
wanton cruelty: the victims were sacrifices, the 
property of Kali, and, as in all religions, the best 
sacrifices are those offered without blemish.'* “A 
Thug considers the persons murdered precisely in 
the light of victims offered up to the Goddess, and 
he remembers therm, as a Priest of Jupiter remem- 


bered the oxen and as a Priest of Saturn the 


children sacrificed upon the altars” (Sleeman, 
1836, p. 8). 

Thugs believed that death actually benefitted 
the victim, who would surely enter paradise, 
whereas Thugs who failed to comply with Kali’s 
commands would become impotent, and their 
families would become either extinct or experience 
many misfortunes. British observers admired the 
cheerfulness of convicted Thugs about to be 
hanged, sublimely confident that they would be 
admitted to paradise.’® Thugs spoke also of the 
personal pleasure that their particular methods 
generated. ‘‘Do you ever feel remorse for murder- 
ing in cold blood, and after the pretense of friend- 
ship, those whom you have beguiled into a false 
sense of security?” a British interrogator asked. 


"The prolongation of the death agony (the only ex- 
ception?) was required by Thug doctrine. 
Apparently the major anxiety of Thugs was that 


they might be hung by a person of a lower caste (Spry, 
1837, vol. 2, chap. 5). 
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“Certainly not. Are you yourself not a hunter of 
big game, and do you not enjoy the thrill of the 
stalk, the. pitting of your cunning against that of 
an animal, and are you not pleased at seeing it 
dead at your feet? So it is with the Thug, who in- 
deed regards the stalking of men as a higher form 
of sport. For you sahib have but the instincts of 
wild beasts to overcome, whereas the Thug has to 
subdue the suspicions and fear of intelligent men 

. often heavily guarded, and familiar with the 
knowledge that the roads are dangerous. Game 
for our hunting is defended from all points save 
those of flattering and cunning. Cannot you 
imagine the pleasure of overcoming such protec- 
tion during days of travel in their company, the’ 
joy in seeing suspicion change to friendship until 
that wonderful moment arrives. . . . Remorse, 
sahib? Never! Joy and elation often’’ (Sleeman, 
1839, pp. 3-4). 


Assassins 


The Assassins (known also as Ismailis-Nizari)- 
survived two centuries (1090-1275). Unlike the 
Thugs they had political objectives; their purpose 
was to fulfill or purify Islam, a community whose 
political and religious institutions were in- 
separable.?° Although by Thug standards they in- 
flicted few casualties and wrought negligible 
economic damage, the Assassins seriously threat- 
ened the governments of several states, especially 
those of the Turkish Seljuk Empire in Persia and | 
Syria. 

As Weber (1955, p. 2) pointed out, Islam has 
always been preeminently dedicated to delivering 
a moral message aimed at transforming social 
existence in this world. Terror in Islam, therefore, 


‘has an extra dimension not present in Hinduism. 


The Thugs were concerned with three parties (the 
assailant, his victim, and a deity), but the Assas- 
sins reached out to a fourth one as well, a public 


20For the convenience of readers unfamiliar with 
Islamic references, I shall refer to the Nizari by their 
more familiar name, Assassins. When I refer to sympa- 
thetic elements, I have in mind the Shia and especially 
the Ismaili, the groups from which the Assassins origi- 
nated. Orthodox Muslims are Sunni. 

Few Assassin documents have survived, and our pic- 
ture of the sect is reconstructed mostly from bitterly 
hostile orthodox chroniclers who obviously could not 
pierce the veil of secrecy, even if they had wanted to do 
so. Poonawala (1977) provides the most recent bibli- 
ography of sources and secondary works. Many items 
are annotated. The difficulties of the contemporary his- 
torian are aptly described in Hodgson (1955, pp. 22-32). 
Universally recognized as the best source, Hodgson’s 
work was later sharpened (1968). My analysis is based 
largely on these accounts and on Lewis (1940, 1967). 
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or a moral community whose sympathies could be 
aroused by deeds that evoked attention. They did 
not need mass media to reach interested audi- 
ences, because their prominent victims were mur- 
dered in venerated sites and royal courts, usually 
on holy days when many witnesses would be 
present. 

To be noticed is one thing, to be understood is 
another, and when the object of a situation is to 
arouse a public, those threatened will try to place 
their own interpretations on the terrorist’s mes- 
sage. Their opportunities to do so will be maxi- 
mized if the assailant breaks down, or even if he 
tries to evade arrest. The doctrine of the Assassins 
seems constructed to prevent both possibilities. 
One who intends his act to be a public spectacle is 
unlikely to escape in any case. The Assassins pre- 
pared the assailant for this circumstance by pre- 
venting him from even entertaining the idea that 
he might survive. His weapon, which ‘‘was always 


- a dagger, never poison, never a missile,” seems 


designed to make certain that he would be cap- 
tured or killed. He ‘‘usually made no attempt to 
escape; there is even a suggestion that to survive a 
mission was shameful. The words of a twelfth- 
century western author are revealing: ‘‘When,: 
therefore, any of them have chosen to die in this 
way . . . he himself [i.e., the Chief] hands them 


knives which are, so to speak, ‘consecrated’ ”’ 


(Lewis, 1967, p. 127). 

Martyrdom, the voluntary acceptance of death 
in order to ‘‘demonstrate the . . . truth” to man, 
is a central, perhaps critical, method of message- 


- giving religions, used both to dispel the doubts of 


believers and to aid proselytizing efforts. One can- 
not understand the Assassins without emphasizing 
the deeply embedded Muslim admiration for mar- 
tyrs, particularly for those who die attempting to 
kill Islam’s enemies. Assassin education clearly 
prepared assailants to seek martyrdom. The word 
used to designate the assailants—/fidayeen (conse- 
crated or dedicated ones)—indicates that they 
(like the victims of the Thugs) were considered 
religious sacrifices who freed themselves from the 
guilt of all sins and thereby gained ‘‘entry into 
paradise” (Kohlberg, 1976, p. 72).?! 

The Hindu image of history as an endless series 
of cycles makes Thuggee conceivable. Message- 
oriented religions are inclined to assume a uni- 
linear view of history that may be fulfilled when 
all humans hear and accept the message. Because 
this aspiration is frustrated, these religions peri- 
odically produce millenarian movements predi- 
cated on the belief that an existing hypocritical 
religious establishment has so corrupted their 


The reference is to Shia doctrine, but it applies 
equally to the Assassins. 
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original message that only extraordinary action 
can renew the community’s faith. 

Islamic millenarian movements are largely asso- 
ciated with the Shia (the minority), who believe 
that eventually a Mahdi (Messiah or Rightly 
Guided One) would emerge to lead a holy war 
(jihad) against the orthodox establishment to 
cleanse Islam. In the various Jewish and Christian 
messianic images violence may or may not appear, 
but ‘‘an essential part of the Mahdist theory 
regards the jihad in the sense of an armed revolu- 
tionary struggle, as the method whereby a per- 
fected social order must be brought into being” 
(Hodgkin, 1977, p. 307; see also Kohlberg, 1976; 
MacEoin, 1982; Tyan, 1960). The believer’s 
obligation is to keep his faith intact until the 
Mahdi summons him. To protect a believer 
among hostile Muslims until the moment arrives, 
the Shia permit pious dissimulation, tagiyya. The 
pure are allowed to conceal their beliefs for much 
the same reason that we condone deception dur- 
ing war. Should an opportunity materialize, the 
Shia must ‘‘use their tongues,’’ or preach their 
faith openly; but not until the Mahdi arrives are 
they allowed to ‘‘draw the sword” (MacEoin, 
1982, p. 121). 

The Assassins apparently interpreted the in- 
junction prohibiting swords against other 
Muslims to mean that the true believer could use 
other weapons, or perhaps even that he should do 
so in order to expedite the arrival of the Mahdi. In 
this respect, they resemble earlier Islamic millen- 
arian groups, which always attached a ritual sig- 
nificance to particular weapons. Some eighth- 
century cults strangled their victims, and one 
clubbed them to death with wooden cudgels 
(Friedlaender, 1907, 1909; Watt, 1973, p. 48). In 
each case the weapon chosen precluded escape 
and invited martyrdom. 

The Assassins originated from the more active 
Shia elements who ‘‘used their tongues,’’ organiz- 
ing missionaries or summoners to persuade fellow 
Muslims with respect to the true meaning of their 
faith. Although their roots were in Persia, many 
were educated in Egyptian missionary schools. 
When the capabilities of the Shia (Ismaili) state in 
Egypt to promote millenarian doctrines waned, 
the founder of the Assassins declared his indepen- 
dence, seized several impregnable mountain fort- 
resses, and made them hospitable to all sorts of 
refugees. Here the Assassins developed a distinc- 
tive systematic Gnostic theology which promised a 
messianic fulfillment of history in a harmonious 
anarchic condition in which law would be abol- 
ished and human nature perfected. 

Like the Thugs, the Assassins moved across 
state lines constantly. But, the differences are im- 
portant. The Thugs found it easy to make ar- 
rangements with princes who would protect them 
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for profit and upon condition that they operate 
abroad. But the Assassins, aiming to-reconstitute 
Islam into a single community again, were com- 
pelled. by their doctrine to organize an inter- 
national conspiracy that could not be planted in 
an existing Islamic state. Therefore, they had to 
establish their own state: a league of scattered 
mountain: fortresses or city-states (Hodgson, 
1955, p. 99). 

For the first time in history, perhaps, a state 
found its principal raison d’etre in organizing 
international terror. The state provided means for 
the creation of an efficient enduring organization 
that could and did recover from numerous set- 
backs. The earlier millenarian sodalities were too 
scattered, their bases were too accessible, and 
their consequent insignificance often made them 
unable to achieve even the acknowledgment of 
historians, which alone could make them known 
to us. Isolation gave the Assassins both the space 
and the time required to create a quasi-monastic 
form of life and to train leaders, missionaries, and 
fidayeen. When their popular support in urban 
centers evaporated after 50 years, the Assassins 
survived for still another century and a half and 


would have_ persisted much longer had not. 


Mongol and Arab armies destroyed their state 
(Hodgson, 1955, p. 115). 

To facilitate their work they organized an ex- 
tensive network of supporting cells in sympathetic 
urban centers. Often key persons in the establish- 
ment provided internal access, support the Assas- 
sins gained through conversion, bribery, and in- 
timidation. Since orthodox Muslims understood 
the importance of internal support, the Assassins 
manipulated apprehensions by. implicating ene- 
mies as accomplices—a maneuver that multiplied 
suspicions and confusion. | 

A successful assassination policy depended 
upon establishing the purpose of a murder as a 
measure necessary to protect missionaries. Thus, 

‘one professional soldier likens the fidayeen to 
armed naval escorts, which never engage the 
enemy unless the convoy itself is attacked (Tug- 
well, 1979, p. 62). Victims were orthodox religious 
or political leaders who refused to heed warnings, 
and therefore provoked an attack by being scorn- 
ful of the New Preaching, by attempting to pre- 
vent it from being heard, and by acting in ways 
that demonstrated complicity in Islam’s corrup- 
tion. 

Assassin legends, like those of any millenarian 
group, are revealing. A most remarkable one con- 
cerned the victim-fidayeen relationship. Normally 
the movement placed a youthful member in the 


service of a high official. Through devotion and 


skill over the years he would gain his master’s 
trust, and then, at the appropriate time, the faith- 
ful servant would plunge a.dagger into his 
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master’s back. So preternatural did this immunity 
from personal or ordinary feelings seem to ortho- 
dox Muslims that they described the group as 
“hashish eaters” (hashashin), the source of our 
term assassin.(Although there is no evidence that. 
drugs were used, the ability to use the doctrine of 
tagiyya and the fact that training began in child- 
hood may help explain fidayeen behavior.) The 
legend is significant, too, for what it demonstrates 
about public responses. Everywhere Assassins in- 
spired awe. Those favorably disposed to their 
cause would find ‘such dedication admirable, 
whereas opponents would see it as hateful, repul- 
sive, and inhuman fanaticism. Less obvious but 
much more interesting, perhaps, as-a clue to 
responses of neutrals, is the transformation that 
the meaning of the term assassin underwent in 
medieval Europe, where initially it signified devo- 
tion and later meant one who killed by treachery 
(Lewis, 1967, p. 3).. 

The potential utility of an assassination policy 
is obvious. Dramatically staged assassinations 
draw immense attention to a cause. In the Muslim 
context too, the basis of power was manifestly 
personal. ‘‘When a Sultan died his troops were 
automatically dispersed. When an Amir died his 
lands were in disorder” (Hodgson, 1955, p. 84). 
When conceived as an alternative to war, asas- 
sinations can seem moral too. The assassin may be 
discriminating; he can strike the great and guilty, 
leaving the masses who are largely innocent un- 
touched. 

The problems created by an assassination policy 
become clear only in time. A series of assassina- 
tions must provoke immense social antagonism in 
the normal course of events; popular identifica- 
tion with some leaders will exist and assassinations 
themselves entail treachery. ‘‘There can be good 
faith even in war but not in unannounced murder. 
Though Muslims . . . commonly... used an 
assassination as an expedient, the adoption of... 
a regular and admitted (assassination) policy hor- 
rified them and has horrified men ever since” 
(Hodgson, 1955, p. 84). A similar logic moved 
Immanuel Kant (1948, p. 6) to describe belliger- 
ents who employ assassins as criminals; such a 
breach of faith intensifies hatred and diminishes 
the possibility of achieving @ peace settlement 
before one party exterminates the other.?? 

As one might expect, the orthodox often re- 


zA state ought not during war to countenance 
such hostilities as would make mutual confidence in a 
subsequent peace impossible such as employing assas- 
sins, poisoners, breaches of capitulation, secret instiga- 
tions to treachery and rebellion in the hostile state... 
(for there must be) some kind of confidence in the dis- 
Se of the enemy even in the midst of war, or other- 
wise .. . the hostilities will pass into a war of extermina- 
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sponded by indiscriminately slaughtering those 
deemed sympathetic to the fidayeen (Hodgson, 
1955, pp. 76-77, 111-113). The Assassins, how- 
ever, reacted with remarkable restraint, eschewing 
numerous opportunities to reply in kind. Acts of 
urban terrorism occurred, the quarters of the 
orthodox. were firebombed, but so infrequent 


- were these incidents that one can only conclude 


that the rebels believed that another assassination 
was the only legitimate response to atrocities pro- 
voked by assassination.2* The political conse- 
quence of this restraint was clear; after forty 
years, support for the Assassins among urban ele- 
ments disappeared, and the massacres ceased 
(Hodgson, 1955, p. 115). 

The commitment to a single, stylized form of 
attack is puzzling. Most of the Assassins’ early 
millenarian predecessors found assassination 
attractive too, but other forms of terror were 
known.** More than any other millenarian group, 
the Assassins had resources to use other tactics 
and much to lose by failing to do so. Still, Assas- 
sin armies only protected their bases and raided 
caravans for booty, for it seems that Assassin doc- 
trine made assassination and war mutually exclu- 
sive alternatives. The pattern is quite conspicuous 
during one of those strange periods in the move- 
ment’s history when, for tactical reasons, it 
decided to become an orthodox community. ‘‘In- 
stead of dispatching murderers to kill officers and 
divines, Hasan HI sent armies to conquer prov- 
inces and cities; and by building mosques and 
bathhouses in the villages completed the trans- 
formation of his domain from a lair of assassins 
to a respectable kingdom, linked by ties of matri- 
monial alliance to his neighbors” (Hodgson, 
1955, pp. 217-239; Lewis, 1967, p. 80). Assassin 
encounters with Christians also reflected the view 
that the dagger was reserved for those who 
betrayed the faith and the sword for persons who 
had never accepted it. When the Assassins first 
met invading Crusaders in Syria during the early 
twelfth century, they used their armies, not their 
fidayeen (Lewis, 1967, p. 108). 

The peculiar reluctance to modify their tactics 


tion... . Such a war and... . all means which lead to it, 
must be absolutely forbidden.” (Cf. Vattel, I, 19, 233.) 


, The sect, of course, was the subject of many allega- 
tions, but it was never charged with instigating counter- 
atrocities against groups or classes. Its targets were 
almost invariably individuals. The sober Sunni view was 
that the Nizari wanted ‘‘to destroy Islam but not neces- 
sarily any . . . Muslims” (Hodgson, 1955, p. 123). 

The Azragites apparently practiced indiscriminate 
slaughter, arguing that every member of a family of un- 
believers was an unbeliever (Watt, 1973, p. 22). 
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or to use their resources more efficiently probably 
had its origins, as the doctrines of all millenarian 
groups do, in reinterpretations of .major prece- 
dents in the parent religion. To the millenarian, 
those precedents explain the religion’s original 
success, and the abandonment of those precedents 
explains why there has been a failure to realize its 
promise. The life of Mohammed. probably pre- 
scribed the model for Assassin strategy. The 
group began, for example,. by withdrawing to 
primitive places of refuge (dar al-hijra), a decision 
that “‘was a deliberate imitation of that archetype 
from Mohammed’s own career,” who fled to 
remote but more.receptive Medina when he failed 
to convert his own people in Mecca. ‘‘Medina was 
the first dar al-hijra of Islam, the first place of 
refuge—whence to return in triumph to the un- 
believing lands from which one had to flee per- 
secuted”” (Hodgson, 1955, pp. 79-80). Islam’s 
calendar.dates from this event, and the pattern of 
withdrawing in order to begin again became one 
that millenarian elements in Islam normally fol- 
lowed and in fact do still, as recent studies of 
Muslim terrorist groups in Egypt show (Hodgkin, 
1977; Ibrahim, 1980). 

Mohammed’s unusual employment of military 
forces and assassins while in Medina seems par- 
ticularly instructive.” Initially, the army. had only 
two tasks, to defend the community against at- 
tacks and to raid caravans for booty. Simul- 
taneously, he permitted (authorized?) assassina- 
tions of prominent persons within or on -the 
fringes of Islam, “‘hypocrites’’ (munafikun) who 
had ‘‘provoked’’ attacks by displaying contempt 
for some aspect of Mohammed’s teachings. Their 
deaths released hitherto latent sympathies for 
Islam among their followers.” The process of 


*The initial assassination, that of Asma bent Mar- 
wan, was occasioned by Mohammed’s question, “Will 
no one rid me of (her)? Henry I encouraged his 
knights in the same way when he grumbled about 
Becket. But how different the results were! Becket was 
martyred, the knights were punished, and the English 
king did penance. For a discussion of Greco-Roman and 
Christian attitudes toward assassination, see Rapoport 
(1971, chap. 1). 

Six assassinations are discussed by.Rodinson (1971, 
chap. 5). They are also described by Watt (1956), but 
because Watt’s references are scattered throughout the 
text and fewer details are provided, it is more difficult to 
perceive patterns. 


6In the Koran, the term hypocrite tneainafeniin) refers 


‘to those whose fidelity and zeal Mohammed could not 


rely upon, persons “‘in whose hearts there is sickness, 
weakness, and doubt . .. who had joined Islam perhaps 
reluctantly . . . usually members of the aristocracy” 
(Buhl, 1913). Most of those assassinated were Jews, but 
Mohammed’s ‘‘Constitution of Medina” clearly indi- 
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purifying, or consolidating the original nucleus of 
the faith, seemed to be the precondition of expan- 

sion. When Mohammed decided the community 


was ready to become universal, the army was 
given its first offensive role and assassinations 
ceased! 


Other aspects of the assassination pattern may 
have seemed suggestive too. The assassins’ deeds 
were means to compensate or atone for deficien- 
cies in ardor. The ability to overcome normal in- 
hibitions or personal attachments to the victim 
was a significant measure of commitment. In 
every case, for example, assassin and victim were 
kinsmen, and no stronger bond was known then.?’ 
The victims were not likely to defend themselves 
(e.g., they might be asleep or be women or old 
men), and they were often engaged in activities 
likely to evoke the assailant’s compassion (e.g., 
they were playing with children or making love). 
As known associates of Mohammed, the assassins 
could only gain access to their victims by denying 
their faith or denouncing the Messenger of Allah. 
' A major difference between the earlier assassins 
and the later fidayeen is that one group returned 
to. Mohammed for judgment, whereas the other 
actively sought martyrdom. In explaining this dif- 
ference, remember that the origin of the fidayeen 
is in the Shia and Ismaili sects. Those groups link 
themselves to Ali and Husain, whom they con- 


cates that his original community included Jews, and in- 
itially he intended to bring Islam as close as possible to 
Judaism. When that policy failed, the assassinations 
were an essential aspect of the struggle to separate the 
two religious bodies and to gain converts out of the 
Jewish tribes. The process is illustrated in the aftermath 
of the first assassination, that of a Jewish poetess by 
’Umayr, her kinsmen: ‘* ’Umayr returned to his own 
clan, which was in a great uproar. Decide what is to be 
done with me, but do not keep me waiting! No one 
moved. . . . That was the day when Islam first showed 
its power over the Banu Katma. ’Umayr had been the 
first among them to become a Muslim. On the day the 
daughter of Marwan was killed, the men of the Banu 
Khatma were converted because of what they saw of the 


power of Islam” (Ibn Hisham quoted by Rodinson, - 


1971, p. 171). 


7Margoliouth (1923, p. 116) notes that Muslim ini- 
tially meant ‘‘traitor, one who handed over his kinsmen 
or friends to their enemies,” and that ‘‘Mohammed... 
displayed great ingenuity” in transforming its meaning 
into ‘‘one who handed over his own person to God.” 
The new religion, he believes, could not survive without 
challenging the kin bond; and ‘‘Islam, as appears from 
the most authorized traditions, had the effect of making 
men anxious... to signalize their faith by parricide or 
fratricide” (p. 265). The traditional or orthodox inter- 
pretations of these incidents is that the assailants, 
shamed by their kinsmen’s behavior, acted on their own 
initiative. 
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sider Mohammed’s true heirs. Ali and Husain 
were themselves both martyred after authorizing 
assassinations, and their martyrdoms became as 
central to their followers as Christ’s passion is to 
Christians. 

We do not have the primary sources to deter- 
mine how the Assassins actually justified their tac- 
tics, but we know they saw themselves as engaged 
in a struggle to purify Islam and made extra- 
ordinary efforts to demonstrate that they acted 
defensively. The fidayeen put themselves in situa- 
tions in which intimate bonds or personal feelings 
would be violated in order to demonstrate convic- 
tion. Assassin armies had one purpose in the 
hijra; later, they were likely to have another. The 
precedents were well known to anyone. familiar 
with Mohammed’s life and with the lives of 
figures most central to the Shia. Can there be jus- 
tifications more compelling for believers than 
those that derive directly from the founders of 
their faith? 


Zealots-Sicaril”* 


There are resemblances between the Assassins 
and the Zealots-Sicarii. Both were inspired by 
messianic hopes to seek maximum publicity. Both 


No terrorist campaign before the nineteenth century 
is better known, and virtually all our information comes 
from Josephus Flavius, a Jewish commander who later 
became a Roman supporter and portrays the Zealots 
and Sicarii as provoking the popular uprising when no 
irreconcilable issues divided Roman and Jew. How 
reliable is Josephus? Historians have always disagreed. 
He has been seen as a ‘‘mere Roman apologist,” and the 
accounts he challenges have vanished. His description, 
like those of all ancient historians, wildly exaggerates 
statistics and contains inconsistencies which serve €x- 
plicit didactic purposes. Still, moderns increasingly find 
him credible, except on particular matters where good 
reason to mistrust him exists. When his sources can be 
checked, he ‘‘remains fairly close to the original. Even 
when he modifies the source to suit a certain aim, he still 
reproduces the essence of the story. More important, he 
does not engage in the free invention of episodes . . . like 
other (ancient) authors. . .”” (Cohen, 1979, p. 233).. All 
other extant sources, Roman and Jewish materials alike, 
are more hostile to the rebels than Josephus himself 
was. Although some say ‘‘that Josephus’ good faith as a 
historian cannot be seriously questioned” (Shutt, 1961, 
p. 123), most agree that despite.other concerns he truly 
had ‘‘an-interest as a historian in the course of events 
themselves” (Bilde, 1979, p. 201). . 

The second issue is which of Josephus’ different and 
contradictory assessments of motives is most credible? I 
have followed the modern tendency in playing down the 
criminal and personal motives Josephus gives to the 
rebels in order to emphasize their religious and political 
concerns, And I have-taken seriously his frequently 
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interpreted important events in the founding 
period of their religion as precedents for their tac- 
tics and to mean also that those who died in this 
struggle secured their places in paradise. Like the 
Assassins, the Sicarii (daggermen) were identified 
with a particular weapon, and both rebellions had 
an international character. Nonetheless, the dif- 
ferences between the two, which derive from vari- 
ations in the content of their respective messianic 
and founding myths, are even more striking. 
The Zealots-Sicarii survived for approximately 
25 years, a brief existence by the standards of the 
-~ Assassins, but their immediate and long-run influ- 
ence was enormous. Holy terrorists are normally 
concerned with members of their own religious 
culture, but the Jews were also interested in gener- 
ating a mass uprising against the large Greek pop- 
ulation that lived in Judea and against the 
Romans who governed them both. The revolt 
proved disastrous and led to the destruction of the 
Temple, the desolation of the land, and the mass 
suicide at Masada. Moreover, Zealot-Sicarli ac- 
tivities inspired two more popular uprisings 
against Rome in successive generations, which 
resulted in the extermination of the large Jewish 
centers in Egypt and Cyprus, the virtual depopu- 
lation of Judea, and the final tragedy—the Exile 
itself, which exercised a traumatic impact on 
Jewish consciousness and became the central 
feature of Jewish experience for the next two 
thousand years, altering virtually every institution 
in Jewish life. It would be difficult to find terror- 
ist activity in any historical period which influ- 
enced the life of a community more decisively. 
The impact of the Jewish terrorists obviously 
stems from their ability to generate popular insur- 
rections, an unusual capacity among religious ter- 
rorists which makes them particularly interesting 
to us because ever since the Russian Anarchists 
first created the doctrine of modern terror, the 





` repeated contention, which some scholars question, that 
the terrorists forced their will on reluctant parties. The 
process of polarizing a society by exploiting latent hos- 
tilities through shock tactics was not understood well by 
the nineteenth- and early twentieth-century commen- 
tators on Josephus who knew of no terror campaigns 
with which to compare the revolt. More recent scholars 
display less skepticism on this point. My earlier study 
(1982b) is a step-by-step analysis of the dynamic pre- 
supposed by Josephus’ account, and the description 
above is based upon that essay. 

The literature on the revolt is quite extensive. The fol- 
lowing articles (in addition to those cited above) were 
particularly helpful: Applebaum (1971), Betz et al. 
(1974), Borg (1971), Farmer (1956), Grant (1973), 
Hengel (1961), Horsley (1979b), Kingdom (1970, 1971), 
Kohler (1905), Roth (1959), Smallwood (1976), Stern 
(1973), Thackeray (1967), and Zeitlin (1967). 
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development of a /evee-en-masse by means of pro- 
vocation tactics has been the principal aim of 
most groups. Very few have succeeded, and none 
has had as much success as the Zealots-Sicarii did. 
Why were they so peculiar? 

The nature of their messianic doctrines simul- 
taneously suggested the object of terror and per- 
mitted methods necessary to achieve it. Jewish 
apocalyptic prophecies visualize the signs of the 
imminence of the messiah as a series of massive 
catastrophes involving whose populations, ‘‘the 
upsetting of all moral order to the point of dis- 
solving the laws of nature’’ (Scholem, 1971, p. 
12). This vision saturated Judaism for a genera- 
tion preceding the genesis of Zealot-Sicari activ- 
ity, creating a state of feverish expectancy. 
“Almost every event was seized upon... to dis- 
cover how and in what way it represented a Sign 
of the Times and threw light on the approach of 
the End of the Days. The whole condition of the 
Jewish people was psychologically abnormal. The 
strongest tales and imaginings could find ready 
credence” (Schonfield, 1965, p. 19). New mes- 
sianic pretenders flourished everywhere, because 
so many people believed that the signs indicating a 
messianic intervention were quite conspicuous: 
Judea was occupied by an alien military power, 
and prominent Jews were acquiescing in ‘“‘the 
desecration of God’s name’”’ or accepting the cul- 
ture of the conqueror. ` 

In all apocalyptic visions God determines the 
date of the redemption. Still, these visions often 
contain some conception that humans can speed 
the process. Prayer, repentance, and martyrdom 
are the most common methods. When these do 
not produce results and a period of unimaginable 
woe is perceived as the precondition of paradise, it 
will only be a matter of time before believers will 
act to- force history, or bring about that pre- 
condition. Jewish terrorist activity appeared to 
have two purposes: to make oppression so in- 
tolerable that insurrection was inevitable, and, 
subsequently, to frustrate every attempt to recon- 
cile the respective parties. 

The names Zealot and Sicarii both derive from 
a much earlier model in Jewish history, Phineas, a 
high priest in the days of Moses. His zeal or 
righteous indignation averted a plague that 
afflicted Israel when the community tolerated acts 
of apostasy and “whoring with Moabite women.” ° 
Taking the law into his own hands, he killed a 
tribal chief and his concubine who flaunted their 
contempt for God in a sacred site. Phineas is the 
only Biblical hero to receive a reward directly 
from God (Numbers 25:11). In purifying the com- 
munity, his action prepared the way for the Holy 
War (herem) which God commanded Israel to 
wage against the Canaanites for the possession of 
the Promised Land. The Bible repeatedly refers to 
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the terror that the herem was supposed to produce 
and to Israel’s obligation to destroy all persons 
with their property who remain in the land, lest 
they become snares or corrupting influences. The 
word herem, it should be noted, designates a 
sacred sphere where ordinary standards do not 
apply, and in a military context, a Aerem is war 
without limits.’ 

The name Sicarii comes from the daggers (sica) 
used when the group first made its appearance. 
Rabbinic commentary indicates that Phineas used 
the head of his spear as a dagger, and the Sicarii 
normally assassinated prominent Jews, especially 
priests, who in their opinion had succumbed to 
Hellenistic culture. As in Phineas’s case, these 
acts were also efforts to create a state of war 
readiness, and, more specifically, to intimidate 
priests who were anxious to avoid war with Rome 
and whose opposition could prevent it from 


materializing. 


The Sicarii committed murders in broad day- 
light in the heart of Jerusalem. The holy days 
were their special seasons when they would 
mingle with the crowd carrying short daggers 
concealed under their clothing with which they 
stabbed their enemies. Thus, when they fell, the 
murderers joined in cries of indignation, and 
through this plausible behavior, were never dis- 
covered. The first assassinated was Jonathan, 
the high-priest. After his death there were 
numerous daily murders. The panic created was 
more alarming than the calamity itself; everyone, 
as on the battlefield, hourly expected death. Men 
kept watch at a distance on their enemies and 
would not trust even their friends when they ap- 
proached (Josephus, 1926a, vol. 2, pp. 254-257). 


Although their name reminds us of Phineas’s 
weapon, his spirit and purpose were more decisive 
influences. Unlike the fidayeen, the Sicarii did not 
limit themselves to assassinations. They engaged 
military forces openly, often slaughtering their 
prisoners. They took hostages to pressure the 
priests and terrorized wealthy Jewish landowners 
in the hopes of compelling a land redistribution 


according to Biblical traditions. The Zealots illus- - 


trate the point even more clearly. Their Hebrew 
name signified the righteous indignation that 
Phineas personified, but they rarely plotted 
assassinations, and their principal antagonists 
were non-Jews who dwelled in the land. Phineas 
was also known for his audacity, which Zealot- 


*For a convenient discussion of the kerem and its 
revival by the Zealots-Sicariil as reflected in the Dead 
Sea Scrolls, see de Vaux (1972, pp. 258-267). The later 
conception had new elements: the war would be a war to 
end all wars, it would involve ali men, and the enemy 
was undér Satan’s influence. 
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Sicarii assaults often reflect. (It is not without 
interest that rage and audacity are qualities most 
admired and cultivated by modern terrorists.) 
Their atrocities occurred on the most holy days to 
exploit the potential for publicity therein, and, 
more important, to demonstrate that not even the 
most sacred occasions could provide immunity. 
Note, for example, Josephus’s description of how 
the Sicarii massacred a Roman garrison, after it 
had secured a covenant (the most inviolable 
pledge Jews could make) that guaranteed the 
troops safe passage. 


When they had laid down their arms, the 
rebels massacred them; the Romans neither 
resisting, nor suing for mercy, but merely appeal- 
ing with loud cries to the covenant! . . . The 
whole city was a scene of dejection, and among 
the moderates there was not one who was not 
racked with the thought that he should personal- 
ly have to suffer for the rebels’ crime. For to add 
to its heinousness the massacre took place on the 
sabbath, a day on which from religious scruples 
Jews abstain from even the most innocent acts 
(Josephus, 1926a, vol. 2, p. 451). 


The massacre electrified the Greeks, who con- 
stituted a significant portion of the population in 
Judea and were the local source of Roman recruit- 
ment. Jews in numerous cities were massacred, 
and everywhere the Greeks were repaid in kind. 
The action and the response illustrate vividly some 
salient differences between Muslim and Jewish 
terrorists. Fidayeen terror was an auxiliary 


- weapon designed to protect their missions where 


the main work of the movement was done, con- 
verting the population to a particular messianic 
doctrine. Patient and deliberate, the Assassins 
acted as though they expected to absorb the 
Muslim world piecemeal. The Zealots and the 
Sicarii saw themselves not as the propagators of a 
doctrine but as revolutionary catalysts who moved 
men by force of their audacious action, exploiting 


-mass expectations that a cataclysmic messianic 


deliverance was imminent. 

To generate a mass uprising quickly and to sus- 
tain constantly increasing polarizing pressures,. 
the Zealots-Sicarii developed an array of tactics 
unusual by Thug and Assassin standards. Partici- 
pants (despite their contrary intentions) were 
pulled into an ever-escalating struggle by shock 
tactics which manipulated their fear, outrage, 
sympathy, and guilt. Sometimes these emotional 
affects were provoked by terrorist atrocities which 
went beyond the consensual norms governing vio- 
lence; at other times they were produced by pro- 
voking the enemy into committing atrocities 
against his will. 

Thugs and Assassin tactics always remained the 
same, but in the different phases of the Jewish 


hy 
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uprising, striking changes occurred which seemed 
designed for specific contexts. The rebellion 
began with passive resistance in the cities. This 
tactic, of which the Jewish example may be the 
earliest recorded by historians, merits comment, 
for in our world (e.g., Cyprus and Northern Ire- 
land), passive resistance has often appeared as an 
initial step in conflicts which later matured into 
full-scale terrorist campaigns.’ Our experience 
has been that many who would have shrunk from 
violence, let alone terror, often embrace passive 
resistance as a legitimate method to rectify griev- 
ances, without understanding how the ensuing 
drama may intensify and broaden commitments 
by simultaneously exciting hopes and fanning 
smouldering hostilities. 

In the Jewish case, before antagonisms had 


been sufficiently developed and when Roman 


military strength still seemed irresistible, passive 
resistance might have been the only illegal form of 


action that many Jews would willingly undertake. 


Initially, the confrontations involved Jewish 
claims, sometimes never before made, for respect 
due to their sacred symbols, and governments 
learned that, willy-nilly, they had backed, or been 
backed, into situations in which they either had to 
tolerate flagrant contempt for the law or commit 
actions that seemed to threaten the Jewish 
religion, the only concern that could unite all 
Jews. More often than one might expect, the 
Romans retreated in the face of this novel form of 
resistance. They admired the Jews’ displays of 
courage, restraint, and intensity, and they learned 
how difficult and dangerous it was to break up 
demonstrations that included women and children 
(Josephus, 1926a, vol. 2, pp. 169, 195; 1926b, vol. 
18, pp. 55, 269). They feared a rebellion that 
could engulf the eastern portion of the Empire, 
which was at least one-fifth Jewish and contained 
a significant class of Jewish sympathizers 
(sebomenoi, God-fearers) whose influence seemed 
to reach members of Rome’s ruling circles. 

The possibility that the conflict could become 
an international one troubled Rome. Judea was on 
the frontier next to Parthia, the last remaining 
major power in the ancient world. Parthia had in- 
tervened in earlier conflicts. Even if Parthia 
wanted to avoid involvement, she might find it dif- 
ficult to do so because her Jewish population was 


‘ large, and one Parthian client state had a Jewish 


dynasty that bore a special hatred for Rome. Par- 
thian Jews were important figures in the early 
stage of the rebellion. The great annual pilgrim- 


*Rapoport (1982b, pp. 36-37) discusses relationships 
between the process described here and modern cam- 
paign experiences. For a general discussion of passive 
resistance and terrorism, see Thornton (1964, p. 75). 
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ages of Parthian Jews to Jerusalem and the mas- 
sive flow of wealth they contributed to maintain 
the Temple gave evidence of the strength of their 
tie to Judea, a bond that a modern historian com- 
pares to that which knitted American Jews to 
those in Palestine during the uprising against: 
Britain. 

For some time before the rebellion, Rome kept 
expanding the unusual exemptions given Jews, 
and the uprising was fueled partly by rising expec- 
tations. But Rome’s anxiety to avoid a serious 
conflict simply made her more vulnerable to tac- 
tics calculated to produce outrage. Her restraint 
encouraged reckless behavior and weakened the 
case of Jewish moderates who argued that 
although Rome might be conciliatory, she was 
wholly determined to remain in Judea. 

Large passive demonstrations against authority 
tend to produce violence unless both sides have 
discipline and foresight. When some on either side 
prefer violence, or when passive resistance is 
viewed not as an end in itself, but as a tactic that 
can be discarded when other tactics seem more 
productive, explosions will occur. Whatever the 
particular reason in this case, demonstrators soon 
became abusive, and bands of rock-throwing 
youths broke off from the crowds. When Roman 
troops (trying to be inconspicuous by discarding 
military dress and exchanging swords for wooden 
staves) were attacked, Roman discipline dis- 
solved. The crowds panicked, and hundreds of 
innocent bystanders were trampled to death in 
Jerusalem’s narrow streets. This pattern kept 
repeating itself, and the atrocities seemed espe- 
cially horrifying because they normally occurred 
on holy days when Jerusalem was crowded with 
pilgrims, many of whom were killed while attend- 
ing religious services. The massive outrage gener- 
ated by Roman atrocities and the assassination 
campaign against the moderates finally intimi- 
dated reluctant priests into refusing to allow 
Roman sacrifices at the Temple. Rome viewed 
that act as a rejection of her sovereignty or as a 
declaration of war, and this gave the militants a 
plausible case that the war was indeed a kerem. 

When the war finally occurred, many on both 
sides hoped to conclude it quickly with a political 
settlement. These hopes were given a severe jolt 
early after the first military engagement. When 
the tiny Roman garrison in Jerusalem, which had 
laid down its arms for a covenant of safe passage, 
was massacred, a pattern of reprisal and counter- 
reprisal spread throughout the eastern portion of 
the Empire. Roman troops ran amuck. Yet when 
military discipline was finally restored, the Roman 
campaign quite unexpectedly was restrained. 
Military advantages were not pressed, as hope 
persisted that the olive branch offered would be 
seized. Understanding that most Jews wanted 
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peace, Rome believed that the atrocities of Jew 
‘against Jew would eventually destroy the popular 
. tolerance requisite for all terrorist movements. A 
significant Jewish desertion rate, including many 
important personalities, kept Roman hopes alive 


for negotiating a peace without strenuous military . 


efforts. But various Jewish atrocities, which cul- 
minated in the cold-blooded murder of Roman 
peace envoys, led to the conclusion that only total 
war was feasible (Josephus, 1926a, vol. 2, p. 526). 

Zealot-Sicarii strategy seemed admirably de- 
signed to provoke a massive uprising. Consecutive 
atrocities continually narrowed prospects for a 
political, or mutually agreeable, solution, serving 
to destroy the credibility of moderates on both 
sides while steadily expanding the conflict, which 
enlisted new participants. But no master hand can 
be detected in this process, and one can see it as an 
irrational process. Jewish terrorists reflect a bewil- 
dering assortment of forces. Several Zealot and at 
least two Sicarii organizations existed, and many 
other groups participated, but only a few can be 
identified. Then, as now, the effect of multiplicity 
was to encourage each element toward even 
more heinous atrocities, in order to prove the 
superiority of its commitments, and in time the 
groups decimated each other. As these extra- 
ordinary actions unfolded, the participating 
groups, like so many of their modern counter- 
parts, found it necessary to make even more fan- 
tastic claims about their enemies and even more 
radical promises about the social reconstruction 
that would result from their victory. Ferrero’s 
comment on the.dynamics of the French Reign of 
Terror seems quite pertinent. ‘“The Jacobins did 
not spill all that blood because they believed in 
popular sovereignty as a religious truth; rather 
they tried to believe in popular sovereignty as a 
religious truth because their fear made them spill 
all that.blood’’ (1972, p. 100; cf. Josephus, 1926b, 
- vol. 18, p. 269). 

To focus on popular insurrection as the prin- 
cipal object, however, is to misconstrue the 
Zealot-Sicarii view. Insurrection was only a sign 
of messianic intervention, and because they were 
concerned with a divine audience, they did things 
that no one preoccupied with a human audience 
alone would dream of doing. The decision of 


Zealot leaders to burn the food supply of their . 


own forces during Jerusalem’s long seige becomes 
intelligible only if one believes that He might see it 


as proof that the faithful had placed all their trust- 
in Him. God, therefore, would have no choice; ` 


was He not bound by His promise to rescue the 
righteous remnant? Because many thought God 
would be moved by their sufferings, the most pro- 
found disaster often created new hopes. When the 
Temple was burning (and the war irretrievably 
lost), a messianic impostor persuaded six thou- 
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sand new recruits that the fire signified that the’ 
time for deliverance had finally arrived. Com- 
pared to the Thugs and Assassins, the Zealots- 
Sicarii seem free to choose their‘tactics, but how 
can one be free to follow an impossible goal? 


Conclusion 


These cases provide materials to broaden the 
study of comparative terrorism. Each contains 
parallels worth pondering, and the three together 
illustrate the uniqueness of sacred terror and thus 
provide a perspective for viewing modern terror 
and a glimpse of the latter’s. special properties.’ 

Our obliviousness to holy terror rests on a mis- 
conception that the distinction between it and the 
modern form is one of scale, not of nature or 
kind, A-most conspicuous expression of this mis- 
conception is the conventional wisdom that ter- 
rorist operations require modern technology to be 
significant. There are relationships between 
changes in technology and changes in terrorist ac- 
tivity, but they have not been seriously studied. 
More important, every society has weapon, trans- 
port and communication facilities, and the clear 
meaning of our cases is that the decisive variables 
for understanding differences among the forms 
terror may take are a group’s purpose, organiza-. 
tion, methods, and above all the public’s response 
to that group’s activities. 

This conclusion should shape our treatment of 
the dynamics of modern terrorism. There is no 
authoritative history of modern terrorism that 
traces its development from its inception more 
than a century ago. When that history is written, 
the cyclical character of modern terror will be 
conspicuous, and those cycles will be related not 
so much. to technological changes as to significant 
political watersheds which: excited the hopes of 
potential terrorists and increased the vulnerability 
of society to their claims. The upsurge in the 
1960s, for example, would be related to Vietnam 
just as the activities immediately after World War 
II would appear as an.aspect of the decline in the 
legitimacy of Western colonial empires. Since 
doctrine, rather than technology, is the ultimate 
source of terror, the analysis of modern forms 
must begin with the French, rather than the 
Industrial Revolution. 

When the assumption concerning technology is 
abandoned, early cases seem more valuable as a 
source for appropriate parallels. We have already 
suggested a number of potentially instructive in- 
stances. For example, the Zealot-Sicarii case may 


SA third reason for studying sacred terror is that 
there are direct links between some of its concepts and 
those that animate modern forms (Dugard, 1982). 
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be the only instance of a successful strategy that 
actually produced a mass insurrection—the an- 
nounced objective of modern revolutionary ter- 
ror. It illuminates predicaments inherent in this 
strategy while exposing aspects of societies 
especially vulnerable to it. It is worth noting that 
the problems illustrated by this particular experi- 
ence concerned Menachem Begin greatly, because 
his strategy as the leader of the Irgun in the upris- 


ing against Britain was in.part conceived to avoid 


‘mistakes’? made by the Zealots-Sicarii (Rapo- 
port, 1982b, pp. 31-33). 

The international context provides another 
parallel. It played a crucial role in sustaining the 
terror. The Thugs and Assassins had valuable 
foreign sanctuaries. Favorable, albeit different, 
international climates of opinion helped all three 
groups. In each case there was cooperation among 
terrorists from different countries; in one instance 
a state was actually directing an international ter- 
rorist organization, and in another there existed 
the threat of potential military intervention by an 
outside power. The problems posed and the con- 
straints involved provide useful points of com- 
parison with modern experiences. The difficulties 
in dealing with terrorists who have foreign sanc- 
tuaries and the ways in which those difficulties 
may exacerbate international relations are 
familiar. Rome’s vulnerability to terror tactics 
reminds one of Western. colonial empires after 
World War II, but the ultimate reason for the dif- 
ferent outcomes was that Rome never doubted her 
right to rule. Britain’s ability to exterminate the 
Thugs quickly in the nineteenth century was to a 
large extent the consequence of a favorable British 
and an indifferent international opinion. Perhaps 
the doubt expressed in the 1930s by a student of 
the Thugs that Britain could not have acted as 
decisively to deal with the same problem a century 
later was unwarranted, but the concern reflected a 
very different political environment, one that is 
even more deeply rooted today.” 

How should we characterize sacred terror? 
Obviously there are enormous variations in its 
expressions which extend to purposes, methods, 
responses, and differences that derive from the 
ingenuity of the individual terror cult which in 


In 1933, J. L. Sleeman wrote, ‘‘it is of interest to 
speculate as to what the procedure would be today were 
such an organization of murder to be discovered in 
India, and imagination runs riot at the long vista of 
Royal Commissions, Blue, Red, and White Books, 
Geneva Conferences and the political capital which 
would be made of it, the procrastination and the delay, 
tying the hands of those on the spot, and the world 
propaganda which would ensure. . . . Thuggee could 
shelter behind disunited party government” (p. 103). 
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turn is limited by boundaries established by the 
original religion. In an odd, interesting way, the 
terrorist as a deviant highlights unique features of 
the parent religion that distinguish it from other 
religions, e.g., concepts of the relation of the 
divine to history and to social structure. 

Because Hinduism provides no grounds for 
believing that the world can be transformed, the 
Thugs could neither perceive themselves nor could 
they be perceived as rebels. In imagining them- 
selves obligated to keep the world in balance, they 
were part of the established order, though ob- 
viously not in it. In Islam and Judaism, the poten- 
tialities for radical attacks on institutions are 
inherent in the ambiguity of unfulfilled divine 
promises, which no existing establishment can 
reconcile fully with its own dominance. Because 
the promises are khown to every member of the 
religious community, the Islamic or Jewish terror- 
ist has a human audience not present in Hindu- 
ism. To reach this audience Islamic and Jewish ter- 
rorists must become visible and must either con- 
quer all or be extinguished. There can be no such 
imperative with respect to the Thugs, as the extra- 
ordinarily long life of the order suggests. Initially 
the British were very reluctant to suppress the 
Thugs because they believed that it would be dan- 
gerous to disturb the local and foreign interests 
embedded in Thug activity. The decisive impetus 
was a rekindling of evangelical feeling in Victorian 
England which struck out at the world slave trade 
and was outraged by accounts of three ancient 
Hindu practices: infanticide, immolation of 
widows, and Thuggee. Under Hindu administra- 
tion, Thuggee would have survived much longer. 

If a particular religion creates boundaries for its 
terrorists, it follows that similarities within tradi- 
tions will be as striking as differences among 
traditions. In the Hindu world, an ancient species 
of criminal tribes, all of which worshipped Kali, 
persisted. Each performed a particular criminal 
vocation, was committed to a special way of 
achieving it, and believed that its actions were 
legitimate by Hindu standards. The Thugs were 
unique among those tribes in not professing their 
practices openly; perhaps they could not have 
been able to survive the outrage and horror pro- 
voked by them. The Assassins’ situation is more 
straightforward; they were the latest and most 
successful Muslim millenarian assassination cult 
and the only one that established a state, the 
mechanism required for thorough organization. 
The Assassins consummated a millenarian tradi- 
tion of terror, but the Zealots-Sicarii appeared to 
have initiated one, which ended after three disas- 
trous massive revolts in as many generations. 
Holy terrorists normally victimize members of the 
parent religion, but the Jews attacked non-Jews 
too, those who resided in the land. The concern 
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with the land as the site of the messianic experi- 
ence may be a distinguishing feature of Jewish ter- 
ror. The conception of a war without limits in 
which large military forces are engaged probably 
had its roots in the extraordinary Holy War 
(herem), which, according to the Bible, God Him- 
self authorized in the original conquest of 
Canaan. The belief that assimilation impeded 
messianic deliverance and that all members of the 
community were culpable gave Jewish terror a 
character that seemed indiscriminate, certainly by 
the standards of the Assassins, who held leaders 
responsible. 

Sacred terrorists find their ilona in the past, 
either in divine instructions transmitted long ago 
or in interpretations of precedents from founding 
periods of the parent religions. Their struggles are 
sanctified with respect to purpose and with 
respect to means; this is why their: violence must 
have unique characteristics. The very idea of thé 
holy entails contrast with the profane, the normal, 
or the natural. The noose of the Thug and the 
dagger of the Assassin illustrate the point. It is 
difficult, in fact, to avoid feeling that the act of 
terror is holy just because one is acting against his 
natural impulses. The immunities of Assassins 
and Thugs to natural feelings (i.e., the Stockholm 
syndrome) astonished observers. But, unlike ter- 
rorists we are familiar with, they began training 
for their tasks as children. Our sources provide no 
information on the personal stress that the 
methods of the Jewish terrorists might have cre- 
ated for them, but perhaps it is relevant that the 
Bible relates instance after instance of individuals, 
including King Saul himself, who violate com- 
mands for indiscriminate destruction in the 
Original kerem to conquer Canaan. 

Religion normally embodies ritual, and it does 
seem natural that rules prescribe every detail of 
Hindu and Islamic terror. As observers of the 
Thugs pointed out, those rules may have been 
rationally designed to resolve perennial practical 
problems, thus helping the groups to endure and 
- become more effective. Still, divinely authorized 
rules cannot be altered even when they become 
destructive. So conspicuous were the Assassins’ 
political. concerns that an eminent historian has 
described them as the first to use ‘‘political ter- 
ror’ in a ‘‘planned systematic fashion’’ (Lewis, 
1967, p. 269); but their religious mandate kept 
them committed to the same tactics even when 
they proved politically counterproductive. Jewish 
terror appears unique, being thoroughly anti- 
nomian and embracing a large variety of activi- 
ties. The success in provoking insurrection and 
the freedom regarding means suggest that political 
considerations were paramount. But since their 
ultimate concern was to create fhe catastrophe 
that would compel God to redeem the righteous 
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remnant, in the end they, like the Thugs and 
Assassins, continued to act in manifestly self- 
destructive ways. 

The transcendent source of holy terror is its 
most critical distinguishing characteristic; the 
deity is perceived as being directly involved in the 
determination of ends and means. Holy terror 
never disappeared, and it seems to be reviving in 
new forms especially in, but not exclusive to, the 
Middle East. Still, modern terror, which began 
initially in the activities of Narodnaya Volya, a 
nineteenth-century Russian organization, now is 
much more common. The modern terrorist serves 
political ends to be achieved by human efforts 
alone, and he, not God, chooses the most appro- 
priate ends and means. It is also true that modern 
terrorist Organizations (especially the most 
durable and effective ones) are. often associated 
with religious groups, for religion can be a major 
factor of ethnic identity. Although the IRA at- 
tracts Catholics and repels Protestants, its object 
is political, and no member believes that God par- 
ticipates in the struggle. The FLN in Algeria 
stressed its Muslim character, and EOKA in 
Cyprus was affiliated with the Greek Orthodox. 
church, but the tactics in both cases were designed 
to appeal to various domestic and international 
audiences. 

When the members of Narodnaya Volya, the 
first modern rebel terrorists, began their activities, 
they seemed to be engaged in a kind of sacred 
ritual. More specifically, they remind one of the 
Assassins. Highly ranked officials who symbol- 
ized the system and bore some responsibilities for 
its injustices were the victims, and the. assailant 
hoped to attract moral sympathy through his own 
suffering, specifically by his willingness to accept 
death in a public trial where he could indict the 
system. Even his weapon—a hand-thrown bomb 
—suggests the fidayeen’s dagger because it forced 
face-to-face encounters virtually precluding 
escape, which persuaded many observers that his 
will to die was more compelling than his desire to 
kill (Ivianski, 1982). But, unlike the Assassins, the 
possibility of other terror tactics was visualized 
early by their contemporaries, and their initial 
patterns were soon discarded. 

Modern terrorism has two unique, dominant 
features. Organizations and tactics are constantly 
modified, presumably to enhance effectiveness, 
and terror is used for very different ends, ranging 
from those of anarchists with millenarian visions, 
to anti-colonialists, to individuals who simply 
want to call attention to a particular situation that 
they find offensive. The early forms of sacred ter- 
ror cannot be characterized this way. The ends are 
predetermined, and no real evidence exists that 
the participants learn to alter their behavior from 
others within their own tradition, let alone from 
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those outside it. Modern terrorists take their 
lessons from anyone, and in an important sense 
they constitute a single tradition which reflects 
and caricatures a much-observed tendency in our 
world to subject all activities to efficiency tests. 
Over the decades the tendency has been to choose 
methods that minimize the terrorist’s risks; the 
targets, accordingly, are, increasingly, defenseless 
victims who have less and less value as symbols or 
less and less responsibility for any condition that 
the terrorists say they want to alter. The question 
is whether one can place a premium on reducing 
the assailant’s risk without undermining his 
potential impact. The problem did not exist for 
the sacred terrorist, which may be one reason why 
he was so effective. 

The desire to make terror ‘“‘rational’’ domi- 
nated the first modern terrorist text, Nechaev’s 
Revolutionary Catechism, produced before the 
birth of Narodnaya Volya.:‘‘The revolutionary 
(terrorist) . . . knows only one science: the science 
of destruction. For this reason, and only for this 
reason, he will study mechanics, chemistry, and 
perhaps medicine. But all day and night he studies 


The Crusades are the major exception, for they were 
inspired by the kerem and undertaken to regain the 
Holy Land in order to initiate a messianic era. 
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the living science of peoples, their characteristics 
and circumstances, and all the phenomena of the 
present social order. The object is the same. The 
prompt destruction of this filthy order’’ (1971, p. 
71). Nechaev’s work is simply an exercise in tech- 
nique, suggesting devices for provoking govern- 
ments to savage their peoples until the latter can 
bear it no longer. It has had numerous successors, 
the latest and most notorious being Marighella’s 
Minimanual of the Urban Guerrilla. 

Although the disposition to apply standards of 
expediency distinguishes modern from holy ter- 
ror, the presence of this disposition itself cannot 
mean that modern terrorists are rational. Some 
ends in principle may be impossible to achieve, 
like those of the anarchist; others may be so ill- 
considered that no means can be made rational— 
the situation, it seems, of the Baader Meinhoff 
group and the Italian Red Brigades. Sometimes, 
under the guise of expediency, the safety of the 
terrorist might become the prime concern. More 
fundamentally, the very idea of a rational or expe- 
dient terror may be contradictory, since by defini- 
tion terror entails extranormal violence, and as 
such, is almost guaranteed to evoke wild and un- 
controllable emotions. Indeed, the people at- 
tracted to it may be so intrigued by the experience 
of perpetrating terror that everything else is 
incidental. 
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The Performance of Rational Voter Models 
in Recent Presidential Elections 


CARROLL B. FOSTER 
University of Michigan-Dearborn 


In An Economic Theory of Democracy, Downs hypothesized that rational, utility-maximizing 
citizens would calculate the benefits from voting (as opposed to abstaining altogether) and then vote if 
this expected benefit exceeded voting cost: This hypothesis ts logically derived from economic prin- 
ciples of rational behavior, but is counterintuitive: even if the utility increment is plausibly large, the 
probability of casting a pivotal, tie-breaking yote in any sizable polity is minute. Hence the expected 
benefit will be less than the time cost of voting, and no rational person will vote. Nevertheless, a 
number of statistical studies have found that voter turnout does respond to differences in the prob- 
ability of casting a decisive vote, even though that probability may be small. 

This article uses data gathered at the state level from the 1968, 1972, 1976, and 1980 general elec- 
tions to reestimate the relationship between voter turnout and the probable closeness of the election. 
Pooled data Least Squares Dummy Variable (LSDV) regressions are used whenever preliminary tests 
indicate that such pooling is permissible. The empirical results suggest that the relationship between 


closeness and turnout is weak, unstable, or nonexistent in all af the models tested. 


Much of the controversy in the literature on 
rational voting behavior in general elections 
revolves around the measurement and relevance 
of the voting power of the individual citizen. This 
voting power is often related directly or indirectly 
to the probability, P, that one additional vote can 
affect an election outcome. The first section 
reviews some of the issues in this controversy. The 
second section provides mathematical models of 
P, based on the binomial probability distribution, 
followed by a description of the specification and 
results of four models used in previous statistical 
tests of the rational-voter or election-closeness 
_ hypothesis—the theory that voter turnout is likely 
to be higher. in districts where the election out- 
come is expected to be a near tie, because voters 
respond rationally to the large perceived value of 
P. The fourth section evaluates the performance 
of these and other models in explaining voter 
turnout by state in the four presidential elections 
since 1968. The remainder of the article is devoted 
to a discussion of statistical problems, a summary 
of findings, and a note on the problem of declin- 
ing voter participation rates. 
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Voting as a Rational Decision 


Political scientists, economists, .and other 
public. choice theorists have long been concerned 
with explaining voter behavior. One approach has 
been to examine why some eligible citizens vote in 
public elections, whereas others abstain entirely. 
In An Economic Theory of Democracy, Downs 
(1957) argues that citizens will rationally weigh the 
costs and expected benefits of voting versus not 
voting and will cast a ballot only if the benefits 
exceed the cost. This model of potential-voter 
behavior can be expressed as R = PB — C, where 
R is the expected net reward earned by a citizen by 
going to the polls, B is the incremental benefit or 
utility that accrues to the citizen when his or her 
preferred candidate, party, or alternative wins the 
election, and P is the probability that the citizen’s 
vote will alter the election outcome. Downs:iden- 
tifies the cost of voting, C, as the opportunity cost 
of time and resources spent in voting and in 
acquiring and assimilating information needed to 
cast an informed vote. According to this model, if 
R is positive, the citizen will vote.' By implication, 
voter turnout should be higher in districts where 


‘Tullock (1967) also develops a model of voter par- 
ticipation based on precepts of rational behavior. Fere- 
john and Fiorina observe that ‘‘Downs and Tullock 
model the voting decision as an investment decision. For 
the prospect of some uncertain future benefit (PB) one 
a costs (C) with certainty in the present’’ (1974, p. 
526). 


<4 


1984 


the election is expected to be close, because P will 
be higher. 

Downs recognizes that P is likely to be small 
and infers that most citizens will not spend much 
effort on acquiring information: ‘‘But in fact [the 
citizen’s] vote will not be decisive: it is lost in a sea 
of other votes. Hence whether he himself is well- 
informed has no perceptible impact on the 


benefits he gets” (1957, p. 246). But other stu- 


dents of this field have gone on to argue that 
because P is so small, if there is any cost of voting 
whatsoever, R will almost certainly be negative, 
and a citizen would be irrational to vote. As Stig- 
ler writes: ‘‘The so-called voter’s paradox is 
simply that rational conduct will normally lead to 
ae yet the majority of the population 
. votes’’ (1972, p. 103).? 

‘Because this is a rather grim conclusion-—either 
many principles of rational behavior don’t apply 
to a large area of public choice decisions, or else 
democracy only works as advertised when citizens 
are irrational—the analysis has been extended in 
several ways. Riker and Ordeshook (1968) treat 
the Downsian expected utility model as R = PB 


+ D — C, where D is the direct benefit a citizen. 


receives by voting.’ Ferejohn and Fiorina (1974) 
build a ‘‘minimax regret’? model, in which a 
citizen votes to avoid the worst possible election 
outcome: the preferred candidate loses by one 
vote. Hinich (1981) argues that voters derive util- 
ity from contributing to a winner’s campaign, and 
voting is the smallest contribution; there is there- 
fore a reward from voting even if the individual’s 
vote is not decisive. According to these views, it is 
rational to vote even if the election is not expected 
to be close. On the other hand, Brunk demon- 
strates that voter participation is reduced in 
groups that have been exposed to the Downs 
model and to the idea that P is very small. He 
writes: ‘“The reason why so many people vote is 
because democratic societies systematically feed 
their citizens false information about the utility 
each individual personally gains from the fran- 
chise” (1980, p. 550). Since it costs very little to 
vote, people without much knowledge of rational 
voting models are rational if they defer to social 
norms and vote.‘ 

Mention should be made of a hybrid rationale 


7See also Barry (1970, p. 18) and the Kenneth Arrow 
citation in Barzel and Silberberg (1973). 
The D term was recognized by Downs, but stressed 


by Riker and Ordeshook. For a critical comparison a 
both approaches, see Barry (1970). 


“Thompson (1982) reminds us of the distinction be- 
tween normative and descriptive decision models, and 
favors the Downsian expected utility model (over the 
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for voting which is rational in an instrumental 
sense, but which need not depend on the probable 
closeness of an election outcome. Suppose an in- 
dividual belongs to a demographic group that is 
politically distinct in the sense that, on some 
issues, the group might vote nearly en bloc. If the 
group can break ties in strategic districts, candi- 
dates and parties will tend to adopt policies and 
platforms acceptable to the group before the elec- 
tion. In such circumstances, the actual winner of 
the election becomes somewhat less important to 
the group’s members. But for the group to con- 
tinue to represent a credible threat (i.e., to con- 
tinue to exert pre-election influence on programs), 
it must at minimum provide consistently high 
voter turnouts. It is therefore rational for in- 
dividual group members to vote and to persuade 
others to do likewise, even if the immediate pre- 
election polls forecast a landslide victory for one 
side or the other. Voting is an investment in future 
political clout, amortized possibly over several 
future elections. This: instrumental voting 
hypothesis would predict higher voter participa- 
tion rates in districts where internally cohesive 
voting blocs constitute a larger proportion of the 
electorate.’ 


The Probability of Casting a 
Tie-Breaking Vote 


The Binomial Probability Approach 


Let N be the number of eligible voters in some 


' election district and n be the (even) number who 


will actually vote. The ballot contains two alterna- 
tives, Democrat and Republican; p is the propor- 
tion of N who favor the Republican. Then P, the 
probability that the n voters will effect a tie, can 
be treated as the binomial probability that n/2 
voters choose the Republican: 


ni 
TeRi 


By Stirling’s formula, ni œ% n"e—" ./2nn when 
n is large, and 


- prl? (1—p)"!? (1) 


n+] , 
P= p(n,p) © i= [o(i—p)]"/2 (2) 


minimax regret specification) for explaining observed 


voter turnout. For other views on the expected utility 
model, see Black (1980) and Filer and Kenny (1980). 


‘The increased turnouts will also be due, in part, to 
the heightened political awareness of all district resi- 
dents as campaigners target the district for increased 
media and other expenditures. 
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For fixed n, P is maximized at p=%;6P/bn< 
—P/2n < 0. 


According to rational voter theory, a citizen 
forms expectations about p and n and is more 
likely to vote if P is high. In most analyses, N is 
substituted for the citizen’s expected n.. The voter 
Denese rate, V = n/N, is then given by: 


V = P, D, X) = vip(N,P), DX] KO) 


where D is a vector of dummy (binary) dabie, 
and X is a vestor of continuous variables not 
directly related to the closeness of the election. If 
the Downsian rational voter model is valid, one 
expects that, ceteris paribus, V rises as the 
strength of Republicans and Democrats in the 
constituency becomes more evenly balanced (.e., 
as p approaches '4) and as the size of the elec- 
torate (N) diminishes.‘ 


Extensions of the Binomial Model 


In the binomial model of equation (2), P is of 
the order n~. Chamberlain and Rothschild 
(1981) and Margolis (1977) show that when p is 
treated as a random variable rather than as a 
parameter of the binomial distribution, P 
becomes of the order n~!. The Margolis explana- 
tion is summarized here. 

Let z be the number of votes for the Republican 
candidate, and p = r/n. A voter believes p is ap- 
proximately normally distributed with standard 
deviation o. For mathematical simplicity, let R = 
(eo—.5)/o; R is approximately normally dis- 
tributed with mean g, unit standard deviation, 
and density f(R) = .4 exp[—.5(R—)}*]. Then the 
probability that one voter can break a tie is P = 
prob(R= 0) f(0)dR, where AO) is the height ofthe 
normal density at R = 0 and dR is the width of an 
interval controlled by one voter. This interval is 
derived as follows. For fixed n, dp = (1/n)dr, and 
dR = (l/o)do. If dr = 1 (i.e., if one voter 
switches), dR = 1/no, and P = f(0)/no, which is 
of order n71. 

The probability of a tie-breaking vote is logical- 
ly related to the concept of voting-power indexes, 


‘Although this may accord with political intuition, 
one should not rely too literally upon the mathematics 
of equations (1) and (2). The value of n must be large 
for Stirling’s Formula to apply, but V = n/N must be 
quite small for the actual voting process to approach the 
“n independent Bernoulli trials’? implicit in the con- 
struction of a binomial random variable. The hyper- 
geometric distribution is more appropriate for modeling 
a voting decision process where the ‘‘samipling’’ is done 
without replacement (Foster, 1983). 
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especially those of Banzhaf (1968) and Shapley 
and Shubik (1954). Straffin (1977) defines the 
absolute or non-normalized Banzhaf index as the 
number of coalitions of n voters that could result 
in a tie vote divided by the total number of pos- 
sible coalitions. The numerator is n!/[(n/2)!]“ = 
2n+1/ /2xn (by Stirling’s formula). Since the 
denominator is 2”, the index is approximately 
2//Zan, which is of order-n—™.’ The Shapley- 
Shubik power index is presented as the number of 
ordered sequences of n + 1 voters in which a given 
voter is pivotal divided by the total number of 
possible sequences (Straffin, 1977). For voters of 
equal political weight, this equals nl/(n+ 1)! = 
1/n, which is trivially of the same order as the 
Chamberlain-Rothschild-Margolis models of P.* 


Previous Tests of the Closeness Hypothesis 
The Barzel-Silberberg Model: 


Barzel and Silberberg (1973) conducted one of 
the earliest and most often-cited statistical tests of 
the importance of election closeness on the rate of 
voter participation. Their model can be expressed 
as V = vip(n, P, ©, D], where o is the standard 
deviation of p and D is a vector of dummy vari- 
ables. The relevance of N and p was explained 
above. Barzel and Silberberg justify the inclusion 
of o in the following way. If E(p) is close to 4, 
then large o reduces the probability that this elec- 
tion will be close, and V falls. But if E(p) is not 
close to 4, then the larger g, the greater the 
likelihood of this election being close, and V rises. 
They state: “In other words, we view [o] as a 
potentially relevant variable, but we do not for- 
mulate a testable hypothesis regarding it’’ (1973, 
p. 53). 

Using a sample of 122 pooled observations 
gathered at the state level for the 1962, 1964, 
1966, and 1968 gubernatorial elections they obtain 
the following Ordinary Least Squares (OLS) 
regression results:° 


"This is the binomial probability of a tie vote when the 
electorate is evenly divided in its preferences for the 
Republican or Democratic candidate, as can easily be 
seen by substituting P = 4 into equation (2). This 
assumption of an equally divided electorate is one weak- 
ness of the Banzhaf index in explaining voter turnout 
(Margolis, 1977, p. 138). A variant of the Banzhaf index 
is employed in the Kau-Rubin model discussed below. 


‘Some studies of voting behavior have used I/n as a 
measure of the probable closeness of the election. See 
Thompson (1982, pp. 307-309). 


*Gubernatorial election data were chosen, in part, 
because ‘‘the issues were not clouded by electoral col- 


1984 
= ~—,768 WIN — .006 N — .291 DDIFF 
(7.24) (1.41) (2.41) 


+ .111 PRES + .055 SEN 
(5.75) (2.62) 


(4) 


(R* = .472; | t-ratios| are in parentheses; no con- 
stant term estimate was recorded.) WIN, the num- 
ber of votes for the winner divided by N, is a 
proxy for p, and DDIFF, the difference in the 
proportion of votes for the Democratic carididate 
between the current and previous elections (ab- 
solute value) is a proxy for o. PRES and SEN are 
dummy variables which equal 1 if a presidential or 
senatorial election coincided with the contest for 
the governorship, or 0 if it did not. 

The larger WIN, the more g departs from '4, 
and rational voter theory would predict that, if 
closeness is important, 6bV/S6WIN < 0 and 6V/6N 
< 0.'° These are the signs obtained in equation 
(4), although N is not significantly negative at the 
5% level. Barzel and Silberberg summarize their 
results this way: 


Wealth-maximizing behavior can explain, in 
part, why people bother to vote. The individual’s 
incentive to vote increases the larger his estimate 
of the benefits to be derived from his candidate 
being elected, the smaller his cost of voting, and 
the larger the chance he perceives of his being the 
decisive vote. This last item is the crucial element 
in our analysis. .. . The strong confirmation of 
this last hypothesis is also a refutation of the 
hypothesis that individuals vote solely to meet . 
‘their civic duty (1973, p. 58). 


The Silberman-Durden and 
Crain-Deaton Models 


_The Barzel-Silberberg regression specification 
was expanded in minor ways by Silberman and 
Durden (1975). Using sample data from the over 
. ‘400 congressional districts, they. obtained the fol- 
lowing OLS regression results for the 1962 general 
elections: 


V = 265 — .195 WIN — .00003 N 
(5.41) (10.4) (3.33) 


— .831 FEM + 1.64 A65 + .018 UNEMP 
(3.91) (5.81) (6.88) 





lege considerations which affect presidenta elections” 
(1973, p. 54). 


IWIN is based on the actual deii outcome, and N 
is substituted for expected n. The implicit assuniptions 
are that, on average, voters correctly perceive WIN 
before the election, and that £(n) is proportional to N. 
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+ .0001 Y — .003 BLACK + .013 GOV, ` 
(12.4) (6.87) (1.38) 


+.045 SEN 
(4.42) 


(R? = .74; | ¢-ratios| are in parentheses.) Within 
each district, FEM is the proportion of female 
voters, BLACK is the proportion of black resi- 
dents, A65 is the proportion of citizens over 65 
years of age,. Y is the median income, and 
UNEMP is the unemployment rate. GOV and- 
SEN are gubernatorial and senatorial election 
dummies defined in the obvious way, and WIN 
and N are the same as in equation (4). Like Barzel 
and Silberberg, Silberman and Durden found that 
closeness counts— WIN and N are significantly 
negative.'' They conclude: ‘‘The act of voting asa 
‘civic duty’ is not the only determinant of voter 
participation’’ (1975, p. 107). 

Crain and Deaton 197) did ‘not propose to test 
the closeness hypothesis, but in the course of pur- 
suing other research objectives they obtained the 
following OLS regression results, using 50 state- 
level observations for the 1972 presidential elec- 
tion: 


V = —2.58 — .22 LnWIN — .02 LnN 
(2.90) (1.43) 


+ 1.26 LnFEM + .08 LnA65 
(4.38) (1.92) 


+ 02 LnUNEMP + 42Ln(PY/N) ~ 
(0.72) (4.89) 


~ 05 EnBLACK — .002 DUM 
(6.18) (0.10) 


(5) 


(6) 


(R2 = .80; | f-ratios| are in parentheses.) Ln indi- 
cates natural logarithm, and PY/N ts per-capita 
nominal income. DUM is a dummy variable that 
equals | if a senatorial or gubernatorial election 
(or both) coincided with the presidential contest, 
or 0 if otherwise. As can be seen, Ln WIN and 
LnN are significantly negative at the 1% and 10% 
levels, respectively, and income is significantly 
positive. 


The Kau-Rubin Model and the 
Banzhaf Power Index 


Kau and Rubin (1976, p. 103) examined the ef- 
fects of the electoral college system on voter turn- 


"They also find that income carries a positive coeffi- 
cient. Whether 6V/8Y is positive or negative has ‘been 
the source of some debate in the literature. See Downs 
(1957), Tollison and Willett (1973), Frey (1971), Frey et 
ai, (1971), Crain, Deaton, and Tollison (1978), Rubin- 
feld and Thomas (1980), and Verba and Nie (1972). 
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outs in presidential elections. They first argued 
that “the probability of breaking a tie will be 
larger with direct voting than with an electoral 
college and we can therefore predict that abolition 
of the electoral college would increase voter par- 
ticipation.” There is a flaw in their mathematical 
reasoning, but they did recognize that the validity 
of their prediction would still depend on voter ra- 
tionality.'? This they test for the 1964 election, 
using a modified Barzel-Silberberg regression 
model. They obtain the following results: 


V = .005 WIN + .O11 (1/N)— .003 DDIFF 
(1.49) (3.16) (0.76) 


+ .194 B+ 0001 GOV — 0003 SEN (7) 
(1.92) (0.87) (2.47) 


(R? = .96; | ¢-ratios, in parentheses; no constant 
term estimate was reported.) B is a variation of 
the Banzhaf index which attempts to capture the 
voting power of a citizen under the electoral col- 
lege system. 





Lond 


= (8) 
V2nN 
where Æ is the number of votes that a state may 

cast in the electoral college. 
' Although WIN is not negative, B and 1/N are 
significantly positive, and Kau and Rubin con- 
clude that the evidence favors the rational voter. 
hypothesis. But the weakness of the Banzhaf 
index for describing voter behavior has already 
been noted. In addition, the number of electoral 
votes in the numerator of equation (8) is likely to 
be almost proportional to N. If E = KN, then B is 
of order N*, and one would expect 5V/5B to be 
negative by the reasoning above. However, Kau 
and Rubin divided their regression equation by N 
in order to reduce suspected problems.of hetero-. 
scedasticity, before obtaining the estimates in 
equation (7).'? This makes the transformed B of 


"The flaw is corrected in Kau and Rubin (1977), 
where they show: that, in some circumstances, the prob- 
ability of breaking a tie may be enhanced by the elec- 
toral college system, as opposed to direct election 
schemes. 


(1976, Table 1.) Dividing by N transforms OLS into 
Weighted Least Squares (WLS). IF N were completely 
dropped from the Barzel-Silberberg specification of 
equation (4), then the 1/N term in equation (7) may be 
the constant term after the WLS transformation. Kau 
and Rubin do not report whether they tested for the 
presence of heteroscedasticity. Few of the models tested, 
in the next section display much evidence of non- 
constant variance of the error term, and when they do, 
the transformation used by Kau and Rubin would not 
be appropriate. 
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order N~, which should: then carry a positive 
coefficient. 


The Cebula-Murphy Approach to 
Probable Election Closeness 


In the models above, the variables directly 
related to the rational voter hypothesis are WIN, 
N, DDIFF, and B. A potential weakness of WIN 
is that it is based on the ex post election outcome. 
Cebula and Murphy (1980) used an ex ante mea- 
sure of expected closeness in a study similar to 
that of Kau and Rubin. They obtained the follow- 
ing regression results: 


V = 93.7 -23.7L 
(2.64) 


(9) 


(R? = .175; | t-ratio| in parentheses.) L is a legis- 
lative-imbalance variable equal to the proportion 
of Democrats in the lower house of the state legis- - 
lature. Equation (9) was estimated for the 1976 
election using a sample of 35 states for which L > 
4. Since L may be interpreted as a proxy for 
1 - p, the negative coefficient is consistent with 
the rational voter hypothesis. Although equation 
(9) is clearly incomplete as a model of voting 
behavior, the use of ex ante measures of expected 
closeness are preferred to ex post measures on 
theoretical grounds, and the ex ante model devel- 
oped below is based on this approach. 


Empirical Tests and Results 


In all of the regression models reviewed thus 
far, at least one of the closeness variables (WIN, 
DDIFF, B, L, and N) came up with a statistically 
significant coefficient of the correct sign. One 
would conclude that previous statistical evidence 
is consistent with the notion that citizens evaluate 
P and vote more heavily in districts where the per- 
ceived P is higher than average. The following dis- 
cussion examines these and other models to see 
how much the rational voter hypothesis con- 
tributes to the explanation of voter turnout at the 
state level in recent presidential elections.'* 


In this context, the rational voter hypothesis im- 
plicitly assumes that, because of the electoral college 
system and its winner-take-all or unit rule, it is appro- 
priate to measure the expected closeness of the state, 
rather than national, election outcome. This is further 
substantiated by Aldrich, who found that ‘“‘the state- 
wide P term is related (if weakly) to voter turnout, 
whereas the nationwide P term is... totally unrelated’’ 
(1976, p. 729). 


1984 
Data Base 


All variables, apart from dummies and log- 
arithms, have been scaled to have means on the 
order of 10 or 100. There are 200 observations on 
each relevant variable, arranged in four cross- 
sections by state for the years 1968, 1972, 1976, 
and 1980 (or the closest year for which the re- 
quired data are available). V is the voter participa- 
tion rate, defined as the proportion of age-eligible 
voters casting ballots for presidential electors. N is 
the size of the electorate, defined as the number of 
persons of voting age. (Both V and N could be 
defined with reference to registered voters, but up 
to eight states which do not report or require 
registration would have to be dropped from the 
sample in some years.) Median four-person family 
income (Y) is deflated by the Consumer Price In- 
dex (1967 = 1.00) to make observations compar- 
able across years. An alternative income variable, 
POV, is the percentage of the state population 
living below the established poverty line. The 
Banzhaf index is calculated from equation (8)." 
BLACK is the number of black citizens aged 18 
years or older, divided by the number of eligible 
voters in the state (N). A18 (voters aged 18-24), 
A65 (voters aged 65+), and UNION (union mem- 
bers) are similarly constructed. MET is the per- 
centage of the state population living in Standard 
Metropolitan Statistical Areas. WNS is the pro- 
portion of the state population that declared itself 
white and of non-Spanish origin on the decennial 
census.'* Variable Q is discussed with the ex ante 
model. The remaining continuous variables have 
been defined previously.” 


Data Pooling 


Each model-analyzed below was tested to see if 
the four cross-sections of data could be pooled 


In Banzhaf (1968) and Kau and Rubin (1976), the 
index number for each state is divided by the lowest B 
value (that of Washington, D.C.). 


"People of Spanish origin may be of any race, and 
the category includes persons of Mexican, Puerto 
Rican, Cuban, and Central and South American 
descent. Data on the proportion of persons of Spanish 
origin who declare themselves as white are required to 
construct WNS. These data were found only for 1970 
and were used to calculate WNS for all four election 
years, 


Data sources for construction of variables: 1970 
Census of Population (WNS); 1980 Census of Popula- 
tion and Housing (POV, WNS, Y); Presidential Elec- 
tions Since 1789 (DDIFF, E, WIN); Statistical Abstract 
of the United States (Y, WNS, and all other variables). 
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and one regression run on all 200 observations. 
The testing procedure, explained in Maddala 
(1977, sec. 14-2), involves two Chow tests for 
parameter stability. The first tests the null 
hypothesis (Ho) that all regression coefficients (in- 
cluding the constant term) and the variance of the 
regression error term (0%) are stable for all four 
election years. If Hp is accepted, one can pool the 
200 observations and run one OLS regression 
without further modification to the model. Ho 
was rejected for all the models in this article, and 
no simple pooling is used. 

The second Chow test involves the null 
hypothesis that all parameters except the constant 
term are stable over the four election years. If this 
is accepted, the data can be pooled, a dummy con- 
stant created for each different year, and one 
Least Squares Dummy Variable (LSDV) regres- 
sion can be run. LSDV regressions were found to 
be appropriate for all but the Barzel-Silberberg 
and Kau-Rubin models.'® l 


Regression Results for Previous Models 


Table 1 records the OLS regression coefficient 
estimates for the Barzel-Silberberg and Kau- 
Rubin models. The results will be in support of 
the rational voter hypothesis if the coefficients of 
WIN and N are significantly negative, the coeffi- 
cient of B is significantly positive, and the coeffi- 
cient of DDIFF is significantly different from 
zero.'® 

The actual results are very mixed. For both 
models, WIN is significantly positive at the 1% 
level in 1968, significantly negative in 1972, and 
insignificant in 1976 and 1980. N varies in sign 
and is never significant. DDIFF is significant only 
for 1976. The Banzhaf index in the Kau-Rubin 
model is positive twice, negative twice, and never 
significant.’ Neither model appears to explain 
voter turnout with any degree of reliability. 

Both the Silberman-Durden and Crain-Deaton 
models were estimated with the LSDV method. 


‘SA third Chow test examines the null hypothesis that, 
given stable slope coefficients, the constant is also stable 
over time. All models failed this test, as expected. There 
are many other models which pool time-series and cross- 
section data, but LSDV is the most feasible when, as 
here, the time series is only of length 4. 


Significance is determined at the 5% level unless 
otherwise noted. One-tailed f-tests are used when theory 
predicts a sign for the coefficient a priori. 


It is undoubtedly because of this instability that 
these models failed the pooling tests. If the models are 
estimated with the LSDV specification anyway, WIN 
and B are always insignificant, N varies, and DDIFF is 
always significant. 


Teh. 
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Table 1. Barzel-Silberberg and Kau-Rubin Regression Coefficients? 
1968 1972 1976 1980 
Barzel-Silberberg 
Constant 38.993 (2.83) 108.79 (10.5) 63.239 (5.67) 54.256 (6.21) 
WIN 0.4595 (2.48) —0.836 (5.45) ~0.013 (0.06) 0.0027 (0.02) 
N 0.0241 (0.53y —0.054 (1.60) —0.040 (1.57) —0.043 (1.41) 
DDIFF 0.167 (0.53) 0.2073 (0.98) ~0.482 (5.07) 0.0942 (0.30) 
GOV §.3159 (2.40) 3.6180 (1.90) 3.7416 (2.13) 1.7121 (0,75) 
SEN 0.1596 (0.07) —1.503 (0.71) 0.3205 (0.19) —0.952 (0.47) 
R? .1799 4213 4366 i ~.Q129 
F(5,44) 3.150 8.133 8.594 .8750 
Kau-Rubin 

Constant 33.155 (2.03) 112.01 (7,89) 70.772 (5.20) 50.615 (4.27) 
WIN 0.4562 (2.44) —0.837 (5.40) 0.0031 (0.01) —0.001 (0.01) 
N ° ~0.048 (0.41) —0.017 (0.15) 0.0447 (0.49) —0.079 (0.94) 
DDIFF - 0.190 (0.60) 0.2109 (0.98) —~—0.506 (5.15) 0.1271 (0.39) 
B 0.0145 (0.68) —0.008 (0.33) ~0.021 (0.97) 0.0099 (0.46) 
GOY 5.2119 (2.34) - 3.6282 (1.89) 3.8130 (2.17) 1.7082 (0.74 
SEN 0.2205 (0.10) 3.6282 (1.89) -0.095 (0.05 —0.953 (0.46) 
R? .1698 4093 4358 0314 
F(6,43) , 6.660 7.308 0.752 





@Sample size is 50; | ¢-ratios | in parentheses; R? is corrected R? ; F{a,b) is F-statistic (degrees of freedom). 


The results are in Table 2. It can be seen that WIN 
and N (or their logarithms) have negative coeffi- 
cients, but WIN and LnWIN are insignificant. In 
the estimates of both models for individual elec- 
tion years (not tabulated), only LnWIN is sig- 
nificantly negative, and only in 1972; the closeness 
variables are often of the wrong sign in the re- 
maining years. 


F(11,188) 


The other variables do better. BLACK is sig- 
nificantly negative, and Y and A65 are signifi- 
cantly positive; all are important in terms of their 
elasticities at the mean (— .07, .19, and .30 in the ' 
Silberman-Durden model). This is consistent with 
the findings of Verba and Nie (1972) that political 
participation was lower among blacks and lower 


income groups and higher for the elderly after the 


Table 2. Silberman-Durden and Crain-Deaton Regression Coefficients® 


Silberman-Durden 
29.850 (3.65) 
2.5581 (2.40) 
3.4619 (2.83) 
8.8187 (6.55). 
—0.067 (1.05) 
—0.025 (1.76) 
1.1257 (6.59) 
1.0875 (2.44) 
—0.486 (8.78) 
0.9207 (2.31) 
2.2099 (2.65) 
—0.842 (1.07) 
5954 
27.625 


Crain-Deaton 
—74.00 (3.76) 
3.8796 (3.85) 
§.1539 (4.36) 
13.621 (10.0) 
—2.693 (0.79) 
~1.409 (2.69) 
22.659 (11.7) 
31.299 (7.88) 
—1.318 (6.27) 
6.5929 (4.64) 
1.7885 (2.24) 
—0.702 (0.95) 
6359 
32.598 


Sample size is 200; | t-ratios | in parentheses; R? is corrected R°: F(a,b) is F-statistic (degrees of freedom). 
Natural logarithm in Crain-Deaton model 
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effects of income and education had been ac- 
counted for. UNEMP is also significant and posi- 
tive.?! Variable FEM in equations (5) and (6) was 
dropped because it showed inadequate variation 
across States. 

Finally, note that the dummy variables YR68, 
YR72, and YR76 are positive, significant, and 
smaller for more recent elections, which reflects 
the trend toward lower overall voting rates preva- 
lent in the United States since 1960, but also im- 
plies that the causes of this decline are not com- 
pletely captured by the continuous variables in the 
model. l 


The Ex Ante Model 


Wolfram and Foster (1981) developed a ra- 
tional voter model in which the expected closeness 
of the election was measured in a manner similar 
to the ex ante approach used in Cebula and Mur- 
phy (1980). If DL is the number of Democrats in 
both houses of the state legislature before an elec- 
tion and RZ is the number of Republicans, then 
let 

Q = |[DLADL+RL)} — |. (10) 
If the political imbalance in the legislature ap- 
proximates the imbalance in voter preferences for 
the two parties, then Q may be interpreted as a 
proxy for | P — .5 |. The smaller Q is, the closer the 
election is expected to be, and according to ra- 
tional voter theory, 6V/6Q0 < 0.7 

The ex ante model developed here combines 
closeness variables Q and N with vectors of other 
variables (X and D) similar to those chosen by Sil- 
berman and Durden.” WNS and POV replace 
BLACK and Y because, although they measure 
the same effects, the former set proved to have 


greater explanatory power than the latter. 


“For a discussion of the effects of economic condi- 
tions on voting patterns, see Fair (1968) and Crain, 
Deaton, and Tollison (1978). 


22Another ‘“‘expected imbalance” variable like Q, but 
using the actual vote shares of the two major parties as a 
proxy for expected vote shares proved to be insignifi- 
cant in preliminary regressions. A more promising ap- 
proach is to use immediate preelection opinion polls, 
but the author was unable to find the requisite data by 
state for all four election years. 


>The X variables may be thought of as measuring, in 
part, the importance of the instrumental voting hypoth- 
esis in explaining voter turnout. Even if they are not 
given this interpretation, they must be included in a 
linear regression model if the closeness variables are to 
be evaluated under conditions approaching ceteris 
paribus. ] 
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UNION, MET, and A18 were also felt to be rele- 
vant to explaining turnout, although not directly 
related to rational voter theory. The LSDV regres- 
sion results are presented in Table 3. One version 
of the model includes dummy variable S equal to 1 
if the observation is for a southern state or 0 
otherwise. 

For the model estimates with $ omitted, Q and 
N are significantly negative at the 1% and 5% 
levels, respectively, although the elasticities at the 
mean (—.04 and —.01) are small. For individual 
election years (not tabulated), the coefficient of Q 
is always negative but only significant for 1976 
and 1972. N is always negative but never signifi- 
cant at even the 10% level. In all the regressions, 
the age, income, and ethnic variables are signifi- 
cant, but UNION, UNEMP, and MET vary. The 
coefficients of the YR dummy variables decline in 
value for more recent elections, as expected, with 
the difference between 1976 and 1980 being negli- 
gible. GOV and SEN contribute little to the over- 
all explanatory power of the regressions, but are 
included to make the ex ante model more nearly 
comparable with the models previously investi- 
gated, 

At first glance, these results seem to provide 
considerable support for the Downsian rational 
voter closeness hypothesis. The relationship is sig- 
nificant and relatively stable (if weak) across elec- 
tions. Unfortunately, Q may be a very poor 
proxy for the expected closeness of the election 
outcome. The statistical link between Q and V is 
dominated by the Southern Effect. Legislative im- 
balance has historically been higher and voter 
turnouts lower for southern states than for the 
rest of the nation. Kim, Petrocik, and Enokson 
(1975, p. 108) cite Key (1950) on this matter: 


V. O. Key, Jr., in his Southern Politics, 
pointed out that although voter turnout was very 
low in the general election in the South, turnout 
for the primaries was considerably higher, often 
approaching the norm for general elections in the 
rest of the country. The reason for this, he 
argued, was that the effective election was the 
primary, where competition was strong, while 
the general election amounted to little more than 
a publicly required ratification of a previous 
decision. 


To analyze this issue, the ex ante model was re- 
estimated with a southern state dummy variable, 
S, included. S is strongly correlated (positively or 


“0O and N are never very important, as measured 
by their coefficient elasticities. The insignificance of N 
is due in part to collinearity with MET and may also be 
influenced by the omission of a relevant variable (de- 
tailed below). ie 
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Table 3. Ex Ante Model Regression Coefficients? 
Without With « 
Southern Effect Southern Effect 

Constant 6.2555 (0.70) 8.9540 (1.09) 
YR76 © 1.195 (1.19) —0.776 . (0.83) 
YR72 3.0380 (2.64) 1.7629 ~ (1.63) 
YR68 5.1041 (3.43) 3.9337 (2.84) 
S ; = —7.272 (5.82) 
Q —0.125 (4.03) —0.060 (1.97) 
N a —0.030 (2.04) —0.018 - (1.35) 
A65 1.2998 (6.45) 1.0085 (5.25) 
Al8 1.1551 (4.17) 0.8907 (3.43) 
POV —0.615 (4.54) —0.068 (0.44) 
WNS 0.1621 (4.16) 0.1991 (5.47) 
UNEMP 0.9811 (2.51) .0,5984 (1.63) 
UNION 0.1818 (1.83) 0.1259 (1.37) 
MET -0,036 (1.81) —0.016 (0.84) 
GOV 1.0461 (1.33) 1.2575. (1.74) 
SEN —0.703 (0.99) —1.060 (1.61) 
R? 6713 ` 7209 
F-Statistic £(14,185) = 30.030 F(15,184) = 35.272 
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4Sample size is 200; | t-ratios | in parentheses; R? is corrected R?; F(a,b) is F-statistic (degrees of freedom). 


negatively) with V and Q (as well as with UNION 
and POV). From Table 3 it is evident that includ- 
ing S increases R*, robs POV of significance, and 
reduces the magnitudes of the coefficients (and of 
the elasticities at the mean) of Q and N. Q remains 
significant-at the 5% level, and N at the 10% 
level. The southern effect is more telling in the 
individual-year regressions, where Q remains sig- 
nificantly negative only for 1972 (at 1%), and Ni is 
never significant. If S replaces O and N, the R? in- 
creases in every year, compared with regressions 
estimated with S excluded entirely.?5 

The proper interpretation of these results is am- 
biguous. On the one hand, V may be low in the 
South because the general election outcome is (or 
has been) a foregone conclusion, so P is low, Q is 
high, and voters rationally stay away from. the 
polls. On the other hand, V may be low in the 
South for cultural and historical. reasons com- 
pletely unrelated to the rational voter hypothesis, 
but Q, owing to its correlation with S, is partly 
capturing this effect. Seeing that S by itself ex- 
plains more of the variation in voter turnout than 
O and N together (which suggests application of 
the principle of Occam’s Razor or ‘‘parsimonious 


_ *This finding accords with those of Kim, Petrocik, 
and Enokson. Using factor analysis, they discovered 
that ‘‘differences between the South and non-South 
alone account for just as much variation in the 
(residual) voter turnout as both electoral competitive- 
ness and legal structure do” (1975, p. 123). 


- parametrization’), combined with the observa- 
tion that the solid Democratic South hasn’t been 
solidly Democratic since at least 1964, the latter 
interpretation is chosen here: Q acts more as a 
proxy for S than for |p—.5]. 


Comments on Method 
Multicollinearity 


When two or more right-hand side (RHS) vari- 
ables dre linearly related, their coefficient f-ratios 
will be biased toward zero, and they may spuri- 
ously appear insignificant. As a general rule, this 
problem is suspected if the correlation (r) between 
two RHS variables is higher than the correlation 
of either of them with the dependent variable. All 
of the models estimated are afflicted with multi- 
collinearity to some degree. Given the focus of 
this article, linear relationships among the X vari- 
ables are of little concern (although the R? statis- 
tics can often be raised if one or more of the X 
variables are excluded). Collinearity involving the 
closeness variables is more troublesome. 

For the Barzel-Silberberg, Kau-Rubin, and Sil- 


- berman-Durden models, examination of the pair- 


wise correlation coefficients (calculated from the 
200 pooled observations) demonstrates high cor- 
relations between WIN and DDIFF (r = —.31) 
and between B and N (r = .89). The relation be- 
tween B and N is not a statistical problem, but 


<a} 
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rather the result of the nature of the Banzhaf in- 
dex. If DDIFF is dropped from the Barzel- 
Silberberg model, the remaining coefficients and 
f-ratios remain nearly the same as in Table 1. 
Multicollinearity does not account for the weak- 
ness of the rational votér hypothesis in these 
models. 

Using the pooled data again, one can discern 
problematic correlations in the ex ante model be- 
tween N and 418 (r = —.24), N and UNION (r 
= ,32), and N and MET (r = .55). If Al8, MET, 
and UNION are jointly omitted from the model 
with S included, the coefficient of N increases in 
magnitude but is significant only in the LSDV 
regression (at 1%), and for.1976 (at 10%). ‘This 
result is not substantially altered if only MET is 
omitted. It is not clear whether MET was measur- 
ing the closeness effect of N, or N was capturing 
voting habits associated with urban and suburban 
populations. In any case, this set of multicollinear 
relationships does not explain the weakness of O 
when S is included, and the verdict on the ex ante 
model stands. 


Heteroscedasticity 


As noted above, Kau and Rubin (1976) assumed 
thatthe error term (e) in their model was hetero- 
scedastic, with variance proportional to N*; they 
divided their regression equation by N to correct 


_ for this. For all the models in this article, Gold- 


feld-Quandt tests (described in Pindyck & Rubin- 
feld, 1981, sec. 6.1.2) were used to test the null 
hypothesis that Var(e;) + j/(N;). If the null 
hypothesis is rejected, multiplying or -dividing 
through by some power of N may be a suitable 
WLS transformation needed to achieve homo- 
scedasticity. 

The tests on the Crain-Deaton, Silberman- 
Durden, and ex ante models were conducted using 
the pooled data set. Contrary to the Kau-Rubin 
assumption, the evidence points (weakly) to an in- 
verse relationship between N and Var(e). A possi- 
ble explanation of this phenomenon is that V and 
many RHS variables are ratios, with N in the 
denominator. A regression involving just raw 
magnitudes (the numerators) might show an error 


variance directly related to N7, where 0 <a < 2. 


The ‘‘quasi-division by N” in the actual regres- 
sions overcompensates for this (apparently mild) 
heteroscedasticity in the raw magnitude relation. 
Experimental WLS regressions, in which the Sil- 
berman-Durden and ex ante models were multi- 
plied by JN, failed to improve matters, however. 
The R4 statistics increased, but coefficient esti- 
mates were dramatically changed and virtually im- 
possible to interpret. Because of this and the fact 
that the Barzel-Silberberg and Kau-Rubin models 
showed no significant evidence of heteroscedas- 
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ticity of any kind, WLS has not been used in this 
study. 


Logit Analysis 


Most rational voter models identify factors af- 
fecting voter turnout rates (V), but can be recast 
conceptually in terms of the probability that an 
eligible citizen will vote. Since an individual either 
does or does not vote, the dependent variable is 
binary, and probit or logit models might be used. 
It is possible, following Schroeder and Sjoquist 
(1978), to apply the logit technique to some of the 
models previously examined. If V; is a proxy esti- 
mate of the probability that a citizen in constitu- 
ency i will vote, define VLOGIT = 
Ln{V/(100-—V)]. OLS, with V replaced by 
VLOGIT, then yields the ‘‘logit’’ coefficient esti- 
miates.?° In all cases where this method was tried, 
the results were nearly indistinguishable (in terms 
of coefficient significance and overall goodness of 
fit) from those recorded in Tables 1 through 3. 


Simultaneous Equation Bias 


If presidential campaign resources are rational- 
ly managed, then other things being equal, one 
would expect campaign resources to be allocated 
to states with many electoral votes (E) and to close 
states, as perceived by the candidate and staff. 
Brams (1978) shows that an optimal campaign 
strategy may distribute media and other campai 
expenditures among states in proportion to E7/2, 
This may have important ramifications for the 
models estimated in the preceding section. ` 

A more complete model of political behavior in 
presidential campaigns might involve two equa- 
tions. Let M be campaign media and promotional 
expenditures, and Q be a closeness variable, for 
example, Q = |p-.5]. Then, omitting constan 
terms and other X and D variables: i 


V=a0+taNt+aM (11) 


M=b,0+BN az 
By the rational voter hypothesis, a, and a@ are 
both < 0. By rational campaign resource alloca- 
tion, b} < 0 and b, > 0 (because N is roughly 


**True logit subroutines usually use maximum likeli- 
hood estimation algorithms and compute ‘‘asymptotic’’ 
t-ratios and chi-square Instead of F-test statistics. One 
possible advantage of the VLOGIT regression is that the 
heteroscedasticity of the error term is roughly known in 
advance. See Schroeder and Sjoquist (1978) or Theil 
(1971). 
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proportional to E). Presumably, a, > 0. Substi- 
tuting (12) into (11), we obtain: 

4 = (đa; + a3bı)Q + (ay + aa by N (13) 
Equation (13) is, mutatis mutandis, the core of 
the models estimated in the preceding section. But 
because of the omission of relevant variable M, 
the coefficient of Ọ is negatively biased, whereas 
the coefficient of N is biased toward zero. Of 
course if @3, bi, and by are sufficiently small in ab- 
solute value, these biases will be negligible. In any 
case, usable data on relevant campaign expendi- 
tures by state are difficult to obtain or even 
define, given nationwide network TV coverage 
and regional differences in advertising prices, so 
M was omitted from the previous models. But it is 
possible that Q (and WIN) are less powerful for 
explaining voter turnout, and N more powerful, 
than the results in Tables 1, 2, and 3 indicate.” 


Conclusions 


The rational voter or closeness hypothesis states 
that voter turnout will be higher when the election 
is expected to be close, because the probability (P) 
that an individual vote can decide the election will 
be higher. Intuition suggests that, for elections at 
the congressional district level or higher, P will 
still be too small to motivate citizens to vote. 
Nevertheless, beginning with Barzel and Silber- 
berg, statistical support for the hypothesis has 
been reported for gubernatorial elections (at the 
state level), congressional elections (at the district 
level), and presidential elections (at the state 
level). Perhaps one should speak of the semi- 
rational voter hypothesis—voters respond ra- 
tionally to, perceived P, but their perceptions are 
greatly exaggerated! 

The models used in previous tests have been re- 
estimated for four presidential elections at the 
state level. The Barzel-Silberberg and Kau-Rubin 
models are too unstable to allow data pooling, 
and the evidence for the closeness hypothesis is 
virtually nonexistent in all years except 1972 
(when WIN is significantly negative). The Silber- 


man-Durden model and its Crain-Deaton semilog . 


variant include a vector X of socioéconomic and 
demographic RHS explanatory variables, and per- 
haps because of this they are stable enough to per- 


2TWelch (1981) uses a simultaneous equation ap- 
proach to argue that campaign contributions may fall 
when an election is perceived as ‘too close” by the elec- 
torate. Lf closeness at the state level is relevant for con- 
tributions, and if these contributions are spent for local 
campaign advertising, then the model in equations (11) 
and (12) would require further modification. 
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mit pooling of data and LSDV regression. WIN 
and N are negative, but only N is significant, and 
it may be measuring influences associated with 
highly urbanized states. Neither model supports 
the rational voter hypothesis in individual election 
years (with the possible exception of 1972). 

When Q replaces WIN, as-in the ex ante model, 
election closeness effects appear to be significant 
and relatively stable from year to year, although 
of small magnitude. But when the regional voting 
patterns in the South are accounted for, the close- 
ness effect is greatly reduced in both significance 
and size, and virtually disappears in the 1968, 
1976, and 1980 elections. Given the relationship ` 
between Q and S, and between N and a number of 
the X variables, the evidence in favor of the ra- 
tional voter hypothesis in the ex ante model, 
although stronger than in the others, is still weak 
overall and unpredictable on a year-to-year basis. 

The general conclusion of this article, especially 
in view of the simultaneous equation bias which 
may be present in the results, is that the perceived 
probability of a tied election at the state level is 
not a powerful or reliable factor in explaining 
across-state variation in voter participation rates 
in presidential elections. 

The statistical results upon which this conclu- 
sion is founded can be used to shed some light on 
the matter of declining voter turnouts. The pro- 
portion of the U.S. voting age populations actual- 
ly voting for president has steadily diminished 
from 62.8% in 1960 to 53.2% in 1980. This 
decline has been the source of some alarm to 
observers of the democratic process and has 
caused concern among those who. believe that low 
voter turnouts favor the Republican party.” 

When Q and N are excluded from the ex ante 
model and the Southern effect dummy $ is in- 
cluded, LSDV regression results demonstrate that 
the three most important explanatory variables (in 
terms of coefficient elasticities) are WNS (elas- 
ticity = .29), A65 (.27), and A18 (.29). All three 
variables are positively related to V. But from 
1968 to 1980, the average value of WNS fell stead- 
ily from 85.3 to 81.5, 465 fell from 15.8 to 15.0, 
and 418 fell (but not steadily) from 20.4 to 18.6. 
Thus age and ethnic factors within the model ap- 
pear to have contributed to the overall drop in . 
voting rates.” They cannot account for all of the 


But see DeNardo-(1980). The decline in turnout 
rates may not be as alarming as it appears. Abrams and 
Settle (1976) argue that attempts to maximize V would 
not be socially optimal policy when one compares the 
costs of increasing electoral participation with the 
potential costs of nonparticipation. 


*UNION is also positively related to V, but with a 
lower elasticity (.04), and showed a steady decline from 


1984 


decline, however, because the coefficients of the 
individual year dummy variables (which capture 
trends otherwise excluded from the model) are 
generally positive and ranked YR68 > YR72 > 
YR76. 
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The Etiology of Partisan Competition 
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In this inquiry, we focus upon the question, ‘‘Why are political parties more competitive in some 
States than they are in others?” We have measured partisan competition as the closeness between the 
two major political parties in the results of state-level elections, and we have chasen to analyze elec- 
tions in American states in the 1970s. To account for variations among the states on the dimension of 
partisan competitiveness, we formulate and present four discrete lines of reasoning—including socio- 
demographics, urbanization, diversity, and the strength of party organizations. We test each of these 
avenues of explanation in turn, always taking into account the watershed between North and South in 
partisan competition. The results vindicate the utility of our general approach, although we do find 
that each of the four modes of explanation is wanting in some respect. In a full-blown multivariate 
context, we report that educational levels and urbanization do influence variations among States in 
partisan competition. Equally compelling and perhaps more interesting, the strength and activism of 
local party organizations in the states profoundly affect political competitiveness,.even when we take 


stark regional differences into consideration. 


In the 1940s, V. O. Key, Jr. immersed himself 
in the politics of the one-party.South. He sought 
to show in rich detail how deeply characteristic 
patterns of southern politics were rooted in the 
success of Black-Belt whites in imprinting their 
will upon their own states. Yet Key’s profounder 
interest lay in that quintessence of democratic 
politics, competition for power. He demonstrated 
unmistakably the impoverishment of self-govern- 
ment without political parties. Bereft of organized 
parties to marshal and express competing view- 
points about: public policies within the southern 
states, politicians had to engage in struggles inside 
the ephemeral and Gothic embrace of factions in 
the Democratic party. One-party factionalism, 
Key found after nearly four years of intensive 
research, ‘fosters discontinuities of leadership, 
confuses voters, succours politically irresponsible 
behavior among elites, encourages the recruitment 
of self-serving, demagogic leaders, enhances the 
political influence of capricious interests, induces 
favoritism unbridled by the general standards pos- 
sible with organized politics, and instigates a high 
degree of instability in the operations of govern- 
ment. Nearly in exasperation, Key concluded that 
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‘although it is the custom to belittle the contribu- 
tions of American parties, their performance 
seems heroic alongside that of a pulverized fac- 
tionalism’’ (Key, 1949, p. 303). 

Key’s seminal research on southern politics 
both brought into sharp relief the crucial func- 
tions that partisan competition provides for 
democratic ‘politics, and initiated an enduring, 
although episodic, scholarly interest in competi- 
tion between the political parties. The corpus of 
research on partisan competition is now quite 


‘large.' Scholars have paid much attention to 


calculations of the extent and scope of interparty 
competition in various electoral units, and some 


'There is a substantial literature on interparty com- 
petition. The textbook literature on the subject is well 
represented by Eldersveld (1982, pp. 59-61), Goodman 
(1980, pp. 163-165), Key (1964, pp. 282-311), More- 
house (1981, pp. 45-90), and Sorauf (1980, pp. 37-54). 
A very considerable and perhaps somewhat tiresome 
part of the relevant literature has mainly to do with tak- 
ing measurements of interparty competition. The most 
pertinent of this literature on measurement includes: 
Broh and Levine (1978), Casstevens and Press (1963), 
David (1972a, b), Dawson and Robinson (1963), Elkins 
(1974), Golembiewski (1958), Gray (1976), Gross 
(1982), Hofferbert (1964), Meltz (1973), Miller (1974), 
Pfeiffer (1967), Rae and Taylor (1970), Ranney (1965, 
1971, 1976), Schlesinger (1955, 1960), Stern (1972), and 
Tucker (1982a, b). That measures of various kinds of 
interparty competition at the level of the American 
states are very highly intercorrelated, Zody and Luttbeg 
(1968) demonstrate very clearly. More recently, Jacobs 
(1982) has used an indicator of partisan competition ina - 
study of the sources of inequality. 
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have attempted to account for variations in par- 
tisan competition across jurisdictions. Neverthe- 
less, the means for research set out first by Key 
remain far from realized. We can still ask, ‘Why 
are political parties more competitive in some 
American states than they are in others?” 


The Crux of Partisan Competition 


Partisan competition has come to stand for a 
number of rather different political phenomena. 
Cross-national studies dealing with partisan com- 
petition emphasize the number of political parties. 
Here, of course, political scientists have done in- 
vestigations at the level of the party system and 
have drawn the customary distinctions among 
one-party, two-party and multiparty structures 
(e.g., Duverger, 1954, pp. 206-280; Epstein, 1980; 
Sartori, 1976, pp. 131-216). Theorists of rational 
choice have sought a logic of party competition in 
the vote-maximizing strategies of politicians (e.g., 
Barry, 1970, pp. 99-125, 151-153; Downs, 1957, 
pp. 24-30; Laver, 1981, pp. 122-146; Robertson, 
1976; Schumpeter, 1950, pp. 269-283; Stokes, 
1963); the number of parties constitutes the condi- 
tion under which teams of leaders compete for 
votes, and the competitive strategy itself is the 
analytical focus. Yet others conceive of party 
competition mainly as a matter of the alternation 
of parties in office (e.g., Schlesinger, 1955, 1960, 
1966, pp. 58-65). Such a conception of competi- 
tiveness is especially congenial in parliamentary 
systems where the party battle is zero-sum, so that 
the partisan voters can be said to have thrown the 
rascals out; expositions on partisan competition in 
Britain incline in this direction (e.g., Finer, 1980, 
pp. 3-31; Rose, 1980, pp. 9-32). Beyond assessing 
the existential phenomenon of alternation in party 
control, some have understood competition as the 
degree of uncertainty about electoral outcomes 
for the parties—could an election go either way? 
Multiparty systems present especially vexing diffi- 
culties in constructing indicators of the proba- 
bilities that the competing parties could have won 
(see Elkins, 1974; Stern, 1972). Finally, in the 
American context, scholars have commonly 
assessed competition in terms of the closeness of 
the two major parties: the proportion of.close 
outcomes over a span of elections, the average 
electoral margins for selected offices, the evenness 
of party contingents in the legislature, the division 
of party control between the executive and the 
legislature, or margins between parties in registra- 
tion, partisan identification, or participation in 
primaries (Jewell & Olson, 1978, pp. 19-50; 1982, 
pp. 17-45). 

In our inquiry, we draw upon indications of the 
degree of. closeness between political parties in 
contriving a measure of partisan competitiveness. 
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Because our analytical unit is the American state, 
we can construct scores for partisan competition 
following the conventional procedures (see Bibby 
et al., 1983a; Dawson & Robinson, 1963; Key, 
1964, pp. 282-311; Ranney, 1965, 1971, 1976; 
Ranney & Kendall, 1954). Over the period 1970- 
1980, we calculated a score for each of the 50 
states by computing 1) the mean proportion of the 
popular vote won by Democratic candidates for 
governor, 2) the means of percentages of seats in 
the state legislative houses held by Democrats, 
and 3) the proportion of all terms for governor, 
senate, and house of representatives controlled by 
the Democrats. Taken together, these means pro- 
duce an index of inter-party competition; a score 
of 0 indicates Republican success, a score of 1.0 
indicates Democratic victory. To purge this in- 
dicator of partisan direction, we folded the par- 
tisan ends of the continuum together and sub- 
tracted the resulting number from 1.0. Thus, our 
scores on partisan competition for the states range 
from .5 to 1.0; a higher score indicates greater 
competitiveness irrespective of partisan direction. 

Figure 1 shows the extent of variation among 
states in partisan competition over state elections 
held between 1970 and 1980. Levels of completion 
ranged from a low of .563 in Alabama to a high of 
.997 in Pennsylvania. The least competitive states 
were those of the old Confederacy, as one might 
easily have surmised. Despite increased competi- 
tion between the parties in presidential contests, 
the southern states remain strongly Democratic in 
state contests and particularly in the memberships 
of their state legislatures. There were no one-party 
Republican states in the 1970s; even the two most 
Republican, North Dakota and Vermont, were 
moderately competitive.-The highly competitive 
party systems (states with scores at .950 or 
greater) encompassed a rather heterogeneous lot, 
including the large industrial states of Ohio, New 
York, Hlinois, and Pennsylvania, but also the 
company state (Delaware), the New England state 
of Maine, and the Western state of Utah. Fully 


- half the states had competitive two-party systems 


in the 1970s, those with Tennessee’s and Indiana’s 
score of .854 and higher. Twenty were modified 
one-party states, from Maryland’s score of .660 to 
Vermont’s .845. Five states (Alabama, Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, and Georgia) were classi- 
fied as one-party systems. 7 
Competition in the states has been monitored 
over a long enough period of time so that we can 
make statements about continuity and change. 
The basic patterns are portrayed in Table 1. In- 
sofar as the partisan direction of competitiveness 
goes, it can be said that the number of solid 
Democratic states had dropped by about half, 
comparing the state of competition in the 1950s to 
that in the 1970s. Moreover, the number of modi- 
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Figure 1. Partisan Competition in the American States in the 1970s 


Number of States . 


.650 - .749 


fied one-party Republican states has declined 
sharply, the number of modified one-party 
Democratic states has increased, and the number 
of two-party states has not fluctuated much. 
This index of inter-party competition indicates the 
degree of aggregate change in partisan direction. 
Overall, the states have become more Democratic, 
yielding an average value of .562 in the 1950s, .585 
from 1962 to 1973, and .620 in the 1970s. Some 
states have become significantly. more competitive 
since the 1950s, for example, Florida, Maine, 
North Dakota, South Carolina, South Dakota, 
Tennessee, Vermont, and Virginia. A few states 
have become substantially less competitive, such 
as Hawali, Massachusetts, Nevada, and Rhode 
Island. But the dominant pattern remains one of 
considerable stability of competitiveness. 

In sum, the extent of partisan competition in 
the states has not changed much, witnessed by the 
mean partisan competition scores arrayed in the 
last column of Table 1. This score has hovered 
around .820 since the mid-1950s. It seems fair to 
say that the quantum of partisan competition in 
State elections did, indeed, expand some in the 
1960s and has remained quite constant since then. 
Although some states have become more, and 


, .750 - .849 
a 


Levels of Partisan Competition 





.950 & above 
High 


others less, competitive over the years, continuity 
overwhelms change decade by decade. Powerful 
correlations between decadal indicators for the 
states provide impressive evidence of the con- 
tinuity of competition across time. The correla- 
tion of the states’ scores for the 1950s and those of 
the 1960s (1956-1970) is r = .87; for the 1960s 
with the 1970s, r = .83. . 

We should, at this point, mark out the scope of 
this study of partisan competition. First of all, we 
focus upon state elections and the partisan divi- 
sion of the state legislatures; because these targets 
of competitiveness are state-specific, more or less 
insulated from the national influences induced by 
presidential or even congressional contests, they 
seem more appropriate to the unit of analysis, the 
state. The customary indicator of competition 
that we have calculated does somewhat over- 
weight the partisan division of the legislature vis- 
a-vis the gubernatorial election, so that our 
measure does not fully capture the recent growth 
in competitiveness for the office of governor (and 
see Tucker, 1982a, b). Our indicator of variation 
in partisan competition admittedly does not 
reflect change within the brace of elections 
covered, but, as we have explained, the degree of 
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aggregate change in state partisan competition is 
not very great over a period of more than a 
quarter of a century, and even less within the 
decade of the 1970s. Accordingly, we think that 
the measure of partisan competition for the 
American states constructed for elections in the 
1970s makes for quite an appropriate dependent 
variable. Further, we are naturally prompted to 
ask, ‘“Why are some states more competitive than 
others?” 


Four Explanations of Partisan Competition 


On one hand, explanations of differences 
among subnational units in partisan competition 
abound. The topic has come to support a rather 
fecund literature, replete with elaborate interpre- 
tations of the etiology of political competitive- 
ness. Scholars have examined or proposed an im- 
pressive variety of causal influences. Yet, on the 
other hand, surprisingly enough, a fuHy satisfac- 
tory accounting for variations in. partisan com- 


petition among the states has not been adum-’ 


- brated or tested empirically (but see Gatlin, 1968): 
For the most part, students of the causes or cor- 
relates of partisan competition have proceeded on 
the basis of bivariate comparisons or, for more 


' elaborate .models, on the evidence from seriatim . 


treatments of the several variables. 
Sociodemographic Influences 


Four distinct avenues toward the explanation of 
variations in competitiveness have emerged over 
the years, although they are often overlapping and 
criss-crossing routes. One of these is the socio- 
demographic explanation. Its clearest exemplar, 
Ranney (1976), underscores the role of the Civil 
War and the regional political cleavage it created 
in his account of differentials in partisan competi- 
tion. Beyond the basic North-South split, he 
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stresses socioeconomic variables of the kind com- 
monly measured by indicators of income, educa- 
tion, race, foreign birth, or membership in a trade 
union. From his perspective, ‘‘the states’ differ- 
ences in interparty competition . . . are related to 
their differences in certain social and economic 
traits and in historical experiences and traditions” 
(Ranney, 1976, p. 65). Of course these regional 
and socioeconomic influences serve as markers 
for underlying distributions of attitudes and 
opinions. The modalities of distributions of 
crucial opinions within active publics shape the 
contours of the structure of partisan competition 
(especially see Downs, 1957, p. 114-141; Stokes, 
1963). 

No doubt, these so-called sociodemographic in- 
fluences do not capture the complexity and rich- 
ness of the crucial underlying distributions of 
opinion. In a related discussion, one student of 
democratic competition has wisely observed that 
“although socio-economic. differences help to 
account for patterns of opposition, they leave a 
good deal unexplained” (Dahl, 1966, p. 370). 
Why? Because ‘‘the causal chain from one’s 
socio-economic position to one’s overt political 
action is long and tenuous; and each link in the 
chain may be weak enough to be broken by the 
pull of other forces” (Dahl, 1966, p. 370). 


Urbanization 


Along a second and well-traveled avenue 
toward explaining variations in partisan competi- 
tion, urbanization has carried a great deal of the 
burden. The most eloquent exposition of this line 
of analysis is V. O. Key’s. He claimed that ‘‘the 
cleavage between metropolitan residents and rural 
and small-town dwellers has become a most sig- 
nificant foundation for dual systems of state 
politics” (Key, 1956, p. 229; 1964, pp. 282-311). 
The anonymity of life in the metropolis, the den- 


Table 1. The Incidence of Partisan Competition in the American Sitea 








1948-1980 
Number of States Means 
Modified Modified Index of . Partisan 

One-party one-party one-party interparty competition 

Democratic Democratic Two-party Republican competition Score 
1948-1960 11 8 21 10 .562 183 
1956-1970 T 12... 26 5 6604 .817 
1962-1973 7 13 23 7 585 .832 
1974-1980 8 - 49 22 1 643 .814 
1970-1980 °S 48 25 2 - 620 821 


_ Sources: Ranney (1965, 1971, 1976) and Bibby et al. (1983). 
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sity of population, and the consequent possibili- 
ties of political mobilization may indicate an in- 
trinsically urban effect upon partisan competi- 
tion; accordingly, some investigators have dwelt 
principally upon the impact of the size of political 
units on competitiveness (see Black, 1974; Dahl & 
Tufte, 1973, pp. 89-109). But these scholars have 
understood that the effect of urbanization or size 
was not at work alone. Despite his emphasis upon 
urbanization as ‘‘one of the most common foun- 
dations for two-party competition,’’ Key was well 
aware that ‘‘emphasis on the urban-rural founda- 
tions of party competition obscures a complex 
reality. . .”’ (Key, 1964, pp. 295, 297). For Key, 
this complexity revolved around differences asso- 
ciated with socioeconomic variables; for Dahl and 
Tufte, and for Black, a more diffuse hetero- 
geneity or diversity provides an important part of 
the underlying foundation for competitive politics 
in the urban milieu. For others, the root cause of 
competitiveness lies not in urban environments as 
such, but in Americans’ migratory tendencies and 
in urban growth, processes that both urbanize and 
diversify. These developments have led, Sorauf 
remarks, to ‘“‘creeping competitiveness’’ (Sorauf, 
1980, pp. 53-54; for a historical analysis, See 
Degler, 1964). 

- Despite the appeal of the urbanization hypothe- 
sis, the empirical evidence is very mixed.? Figure 1 
shows that among the most competitive of Ameri- 

‘can states, many are also highly urban and indus- 

trialized (viz., Ohio, New York, Illinois, and 
Pennsylvania), but others are substantially rural 
. (Maine and Utah). Research on a number of rural 
states (Montana, Mississippi, Vermont, and Iowa) 
has indicated a highly inconsistent relationship 
between urbanization and partisan competition 
(Bryan, 1981, pp. 109-154; Gold & Schmidhauser, 
1960). Although metropolitan environments may 
provide the kind of diversity that supports par- 
tisan competition, they may also foster uniparty 
political mobilization and depress competition 
(e.g., Black, 1974; Epstein, 1980, p. 53). A satis- 
factory explanation for variations in partisan 
competitiveness cannot spring from urbanism 
alone. i 


2Studies focusing on urbanization and party competi- 
tion flourished following Key’s early work. Some of 
these studies found urbanization to be highly related to 
competition, and some found the contrary to be the 
case. These urbanization studies differ methodological- 
ly and deal with different levels of analysis. The major 
studies include: Bonjean and Lineberry (1970), Bryan 
(1981), Coulter. and Gordon (1968), Cutright (1963), 
Eulau (1957), Franklin (1971), Gatlin (1968), Gilbert 
and Clague (1962), Gold and Schmidhauser (1960), and 
Gordon and Coulter (1969). 
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Diversity 


Although the notion of diversity provides one 
of the main props for scholars who travel the 
avenues of sociodemographics or urbanization, 
some hands have taken it as the major route of ex- 
planation, at least potentially independent and 
self-composed. Elaborating James Madison’s 
argument in Federalist No. 10, Rae and Taylor 
postulate that in large, although not necessarily 
urbanized, republics, ‘‘the more diverse the in- 
terests within the electorate, the more diverse the 
organized factions within it’? (Rae & Taylor, 
1970, p. 7). Some investigations have involved 
analyses of the direct effects. of diversity on par- _ 
tisan competition (e:g., Fiorina, 1974, pp. 89-119; 
Sullivan, 1973). But such efforts run afoul of the- 
complexity and subtleties of the development of 
partisan competition in particular environments. 
Differences in the sizes of communities, between 
regions, and among indicators of diversity (e.g., 
socioeconomic versus racial diversity), among 
other things, confound empirical relationships 
(Black, 1974, pp. 1253-1257; Bond, 1983; Fiorina, 
1974, pp. 94-100; Sullivan, 1973, pp. 80-84). 


Organizational Strength of Parties 


‘In a fourth line of reasoning, scholars have 
focused upon the explicitly political ecology in 
which competitive party politics arises. Here the 
hermeneutic thrust goes largely to party organiza- 
tional leadership, strength, activity, or intensity. 
Party organizations and leaders, so the argument 
runs, activate, aggregate, and mobilize voters of 
perhaps diverse backgrounds who share similar 
political interests, opinions, or desires. Chambers 
and Davis show how party organization dramatic- 
ally fostered both competitiveness and electoral 
participation in the states as organized parties 


- emerged beginning in the mid-1820s (Chambers & 


Davis, 1978). Other inquiries have indicated that, 
although parties may better organize, themselves 
in the prospect of electoral success, organization 
and leadership seem to be preconditions for par- 
tisan competition (see Beck, 1974; Bibby et al., 
1983a, pp. 76-85; Bryan, 1981, p. 111; Gatlin, 
1968, pp. 239-243; Harmel & Janda, 1982, pp. 
42-57). 

For those states about which scholars have 
some knowledge of the relationship between 
organizational development and competition, we 
learn that the nexus linking the two is extremely 
complex.’ Idiosyncratic features sometimes seem 


Some studies of the politics of individual states con- 
tain insights about the bases of partisan competition 
within a state and about the etiology of competitiveness. 
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to take the driver’s seat in observations of a single 
state. Frequently we observe that the exertion of 
leaders, or organizational activity, is especially ef- 
fective for the minority party that seeks to parlay 
itself into a competitive role (e.g., Crotty, 1968; 


Katz & Eldersveld, 1961).-On occasion, when a- 


state party establishes an effective organization 
and a coterie of popular and competent leaders, it 
can achieve dominance. There is, of course, a 
mode of analysis in which, over the long haul, the 
national political parties can and do maintain a 
competitive equilibrium (Sellers, 1965; Stokes & 
Iversen, 1962). Nevertheless, at the subnational 
level, party dominance is often in evidence, so 
that organizational efforts certainly are not, by 
themselves, sufficient to nurture competitive party 
politics (see May, 1973). 

These four well-trodden avenues toward ex- 
plaining variations in partisan competition among 
American states do not, of course, exhaust the ex- 
planatory possibilities. It is, for instance, a com- 
monplace to speak of the impact of national 
political events, personalities, or critical elections 
on the contours of state party competition. Such 
national influences as the Civil War, the New 
Deal, and the election of Dwight D. Eisenhower 
in 1952 may deeply affect the competitive capabil- 


ity of a state party for many years thereafter. A . 


state’s competitive structure may be interdicted by 
the remarkable performance of particular leaders 
or movements; the examples of the La Follettes 
and the Progressive party in Wisconsin, the im- 
pact of Edmund Muskie on the Democratic party 
in Maine, or the effect of Henry Belmon on the 
emergence of the Republican party in Oklahoma 
come readily to mind. 

Again, partisan competitiveness in a state may 
be shaped by historical experience, patterns of 
population migration, geographical location, or 
the values, norms, and styles of politics that come 
with different political cultures (see Elazar, 1972; 
Jewell & Olson, 1982, pp. 5-11). Finally, states’ 


Lockard’s book on the New-England states is very inter- 
esting in this regard, especially in dealing with highly 
competitive Connecticut (Lockard, 1959, pp. 228-304). 
Gosnell’s research contributes to understanding the 
. development of partisan competition in the pre-World 
War II era, and it stands as a remarkable example of the 
early use of -multiple regression analysis in political 
research (Gosnell, 1942). Bryan’s (1981) very competent 
recent study includes analyses of competition in Missis- 
sippi, Montana, and Vermont. For a sampling of inter- 
esting single-state studies, see Bryan (1974, pp. 68-124), 
Epstein (1958, pp. 33-97), Jewell and Cummingham 
(1968, pp. 26-178), Larew (1980), Owens, Costantini, 
and Weschler (1970, pp. 25-53), Pettus and Bland (1979, 
pp. 74-122), and Scales and Goble (1982, pp. 334-359). 
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levels of partisan competition can emanate from 
varying admixtures of competitiveness in their . 
component subsystems, some procrustean and 
others very supportive. Furthermore, the durabil- 
ity of partisan competitiveness may depend heav- 
ily upon the intra-state competitive mix among 
subconstituencies (see Lindeen, 1971; Schlesinger, 
1966, pp. 133-135; Wolfinger & Greenstein, 
1969). Moreover, the capacity of a state party to 
survive electoral drought may depend upon its 
holding some critical mass of safe counties or 
communities, a stronghold that permits it to fight 
again another day (e.g., see Sutton, 1982). 


Building Models of Partisan Competition 


These four theoretical avenues for explaining 
partisan competition provide important guidance 
in the selection of independent variables appropri- 
ate to a multivariate analysis. Scores on partisan : 
competition for state electoral outcomes from 
1970 to 1980, nondirective as to party, provide the 
dependent variable. We have as our purpose to 
contrive a model that will give a good accounting 
for variance in state partisan competition, includ- 
ing independent variables chosen because of theo- 
retical cogency and statistical utility. Because a 
congeries of specific independent variables has 
been proposed to have a direct bearing on varia- 
tions in partisan competition, we have been called 
upon to screen more than a score of contenders. 
Some we could discard on theoretical grounds, 
and some provided no help in a statistical sense 
either by way of bivariate correlations or inclusion 
in a preliminary multivariate equation, or both. 
We intend, as the previous discussion indicates, to 
analyze variations in competition by using in- 
dicators of socioeconomic diversity, urbanization, 
the nature of the political environment, and the 
ubiquitous watershed of North and South. 


Northern and Southern States 


Of course it remains very much the case that the 
southern states are less politically competitive 
than the northern states. It is plain enough from 
Figure 1 that the 11 states of the old Confederacy 
are mighty low on competitiveness. Five yield 
competition scores that put them in the cellar 
(although all have higher scores than in the 
1950s); three are in the second-lowest category 
(North and South Carolina, and Texas, with 
scores in the .650-.749 range); two are in the third- 
lowest groups (Florida and Virginia, in the .750- 
.849 range); and one, Tennessee, has achieved 
two-party competitive status. By contrast, the 
northern states have mostly high scores (but not 
all; Maryland, Rhode Island, and Massachusetts, 
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for instance, are in league with some of the Old 
South states for low competitiveness). 

In a bivariate regression in which we enter a 
dummy variable for region, separating the 11 
Deep South states from the others, the result is a 
highly significant relationship statistically. This 
divide between North and South confounds the 
possibility that racial diversity could contribute to 
a generic explanation for variations in partisan 
competition. In the northern states, we encounter 


no significant relationship between the proportion 


of blacks in the population (or, conversely, the 
proportion of whites) and the incidence of parti- 
san competition. But in the South, racial diversity 
and partisan competition are strongly corre- 
lated—as the size of the black population goes up, 
the level of partisan competition declines (r = 
~ .55). Here we observe a pattern of party com- 
petition, or lack of it, in response to the racial 
composition of the southern states, very much in 
keeping with Key’s observations nearly four 
decades ago (Key, 1949, especially pp. 664-675). 
In a multivariate model, we require region as a 
control for a host of differences, great and small, 
between North and South. Marking off the south- 
ern states will also in one fell swoop encompass 
the peculiar regional effect of racial concentration 
on party competition. 


Socioeconomic Diversity 


That partisan competition must derive in some 
way from heterogeneity in the human environ- 
ment is a very plausible idea; after all, differences 
among people in socioeconomic status or social 
class commonly provide the diversity from which 
partisan competition can flow. Our analysis in- 
cludes four indicators of socioeconomic diversity. 
The first of these measures the extent of educa- 
tional attainment in each state, estimated as the 
proportion of people with a grade school educa- 
tion or less. A large proportion indicates a state in 
which many are poorly educated, and there we ex- 
pect a low level of partisan competition. Figure 2 
depicts the strength of this relationship very well. 
Other things being equal, a 1% increase in the 


proportion of the states’ citizens without a high - 


school education or better draws partisan com- 
petition down by one point. Competitiveness in 
politics, like so many other political phenomena, 
is highly sensitive to differences in levels of educa- 
tional achievement. 

Two indicators of the diversity of incomes 
adorn our analysis: one of poverty and one of in- 
equality of distribution. The first, which we 
simply call income, consists of the proportion of 
households in each state whose 1980 incomes were 
below $10,000; the second, income inequality, is a 
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Gini index. Both bear a modest, but nevertheless 
significant, bivariate correlation to partisan com- 
petition; increases in the proportion of the im- 
poverished and increases in the inequality of the 
income distribution in states depress partisan 
competition. Figure 3 shows the general bivariate 
relationship between income and competitiveness. 
Ceteris paribus, a 1% increase in the proportion 
of households under our threshhold for poverty 
leads to a 1.1% decline in partisan competition. 
Income inequality has a similar effect. 

Finally, as an indicator of the diversity of social 
class, we include the rate of owner-occupied hous- 
ing, measured simply as the percentage of a state’s 
dwelling units occupied by their owners in 1980. 
This variable has no bivariate correlation to par- 
tisan competition, but we included it in our analy- 
sis because it proved to have some explanatory 
value when allowed to cohabit with other in- 
dependent variables. 

Now we can combine these variables, forming 
what we might call a socioeconomic model of par- 
tisan competition. This model, formalized, is: 


PC = bo + bE + bI + byIE + b40 
+ bR +e, 


where PC represents party competition; £, educa- 
tional level; Z, income; JE, income inequality; O, 
owner-occupancy; and R, region. We expect bi, 
b», and b; to bear negative signs because of our 
manner of scoring these variables. Of course we 
include region in this model to demarcate the 
striking difference between North and South in 
the incidence of partisan competition. Estimation 
of this model yields the following parameters 
(t-ratios appear in parentheses below the coef- 
ficients): 


PC = .904 — .453E — .355I — .3791E 
(1.57) (—1.65) (—.95) (-.33) 


+ .3750 + .106R + e. 
(1.39) (2.74) 


First of all, we find that the coefficient of deter- 
mination for this equation is R? = .53, a rather 
considerable improvement over the statistical fit 
of competition on region standing alone (R? = 
.43). But, second, the indicators of income do not 
reach significance, and both educational level and 
owner-occupancy exert only a weak impact here. 
In short, socioeconomic variables by themselves 
have an effect on variations in partisan competi- 
tion that we find somewhat disheartening given 
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the promise of some of the existing, largely bi- 
variate, scholarly research. *- : 


We might have portrayed socioeconomic diversity 
somewhat more faithfully had we entered first-order 
polynomials for education, income, Income inequality, 
and owner-occupancy. We have estimated the equations 
- with ‘two entries for each socioeconomic variable—its 
` raw value, and its value squared—to fit the curvilinear 
expectation which diversity might anticipate. Doing this 


adds nothing to the statistical analysis and renders. the. 


- coefficients difficult to interpret directly, so’ we have 
abjured the temptation to rest.on this more complex 


model. Moreover, we have calculated the full model, — : Sa 
tional strength retains a highly significant parameter 


: which includes all independent variables, using quad- 
ratic terms for the socioeconomic variables. Doing this 
enharices the model's fit somewhat (from R? = .68 to R? 
= .71); the effects of all of the independent variables 
except party organizational strength decline in potency, 
including the effect of education, and party organiza- 
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Figure 2. Education Level and Partisan Competition 
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We commented earlier about the use of a gener- 
alized variable for diversity in some previous work 
on partisan competition (especially Sullivan, 
1973). We have constructed several versions of 


. such a composite index and found it to be a futile 


effort. Such composites customarily combine 
indicators for educational attainment, income, 
occupation, home-owiership, ethnicity, and 
religion. If we omit race, the construct has a ques- 
tionable conceptual status; if we include.race, the 
index becomes anne to understand, since race 


ae | 





estimate. Again, we refrain from including these quad- 
ratic terms in the full model for the sake of preserving 
the straightforward interpretation of our-estimates, com 
sidering that, by including them, our conclusions would 
not be shaken. | 
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has quite different effects from those of other ele- 
ments of the composite score (for an instance of 
. the dire consequences, see Bond, 1983). A com- 
posite score for diversity made no sense in our 
analysis, partly for the reasons already indicated 
and partly because components of the diversity 
score varied wildly in the direction and sign of 
their individual correlations to partisan competi- 
tion. We quickly concluded that our investigation 
would require us to analyze each of our socio- 
economic indicators of diversity separately. Of 
the variables often counted in a composite index 
of diversity, two—ethnicity (foreign or native 
born) and religious affiliation—did not muster a 
significant bivariate correlation with partisan 
competition and could not ey enter into a 
multivariate formulation. 


Urbanization 


In the raw, indicators of urban-versus-rural 
contexts do not seem to hold much promise in an 
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explanation of competition, at least for these data 
from 1970 to 1980. Reacting to a body of claims 
about the effects of urban life on politics, we 
created six measures of urbanization: percentage 
urban population, i.e., living in towns of 2,500 or 
larger; metropolitan population, i.e., residing in 
Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas, so-called 
SMSAs; percentage living in the largest metropo- 
lis; the size of the state’s population in 1980; the 
density of population per square mile; and the ex- 
tent of population growth between 1970 and 1980. 
None of these variables manifested a significant 


. zero-order relationship to partisan competition. 


Nevertheless, it seemed to us that Key’s insight 


was correct that the division of a state’s popula- 


tion between major metropolises on one hand and 
small cities, towns, and countryside, on the other, 
established the ecological niche in which partisan 
competition might best thrive. Moreover, we 
thought that the mere magnitude of states’ popu- 
lations would, in itself, permit the kind of diver- 
sity needed to foster competitive political parties. 


Figure 3. Income Levels and Partisan Competition 
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~ Accordingly, we constructed an urbanization 
model of partisan competition which includes 
both the proportion of the states’ populations 
residing in metropolitan areas and the aggregate 
size of the states’ populations (in millions of 
people): 


PC = bo + bM + bP + bsR +e, 


_ where M stands for the percent of the states’ pop- 


ulations residing in SMSAs in 1980 and P for the 
total 1980 population of the states; and. other 


terms remain as before. We anticipated that be, 


bj, and bs > 0. The estimates of this model, as we 
have already hinted, did not achieve the promise 
we had expected from our reading of the litera- 
ture. Here we show these estimated coefficients: 


PC = .683 - .056M + .003P + 187R + e. 
(16.44) (~.85) (1.83) (6.33) 


The R? for this equation is .47, so that the indi- 
cators of urbanization add only marginally to the 
explanatory usefulness of region alone. Even 
worse, metropolitanization does not reach statis- 
tical significance, although the size of population 
does (p < .05). Nevertheless, on theoretical 
grounds, if on no other, we persisted in believing 
that we should carry these measures of urbaniza- 
tion, the most fructiferous we could contrive, 
over to the more embracing multivariate model. 


Organizational Strength of Parties 


For a measure of the strength of the organiza- 
tion of state political parties, we have relied upon 
meticulous research, conducted during 1979-1980, 
designed to score the county party organizations 
in the states on the dimensions of organizational 
structure and programmatic activity (the indicator 
we have built from Gibson et al., 1982, Table 8).° 


‘To assess the status of party organizations at the 
local level, Gibson and his colleagues surveyed thou- 
sands of party leaders in American counties and re- 
ceived approximately 4,000 responses. The unit of 
analysis was the organization, not the individual leader. 
These party leaders, first of all, reported on the ability 
to fill Key posts in the leadership, maintenance of 
organization during the electoral period and between 
elections, formalization of structure, professional staff- 
ing, and continuity of structure between elections, a 
constellation of attributes that Gibson and his associates 
label organizational structure. Second, on the dimen- 
sion Gibson et al., call “programmatic activity,” 
leaders testified about levels of contact and coordina- 
tion with the organizations of candidates, campaigning, 
involvement in patronage, effects of precinct-level 
organization, pre-primary endorsements, and the 
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In our combined scale we give a high score to 


‘states in which both Democratic and Republican 


county-level parties rank relatively high in organi- 
zational strength, and, conversely, a low one to 
states in which both rank relatively far down in 
strength. We contend that states in which the 
local, grass-roots party organization is reasonably 
well developed across the board should provide 
more congenial ecologies for the emergence of 
partisan competition than otherwise. In addition, 
we take aggregated county-level scores for party 
organizational strength as especially desirable: 
ones,, since they are in all probability largely free 
of the contamination of anticipatory competitive- 
ness of races for statewide office. Organizational 
activity at the state level is, without doubt, very 
much a function of the competitive situation for 
statewide office; local organizations, although 
influenced in some part by the fate of the state 
party, respond in greater measure to the particular 
circumstances of their immediate environment.’ 
Our measure of party organizational strength 
arrays the states on a scale from 1 to 50. The rela- 
tionship between party strength and competition 
is a strong one, as Figure 4 very clearly shows. A 
one-point increase on the party strength scale 
brings about an approximately .04 increase in par- 
tisan competition, other things being equal. This 
conception—that partisan competition is a func- 





recruitment of candidates. Statistical analyses indicate 
that these two dimensions, although conceptually quite 
distinct, are as an empirical matter representative of a 
larger, single concept, local party organization. In Table 
8, Gibson et al. (1982) present an average score for each 
state’s local Democratic and Republican party organiza- 
tions, a figure derived from factor scores for individual 
counties. For a similar analysis of state party organiza- 


- tions, see Gibson et al. (1983). 


‘More specifically, we took the ranks of each state’s 
Democratic and Republican parties on organizational 
structure and averaged them for scores that range from 
l through 50. 


It is also quite plausible that, faced with stiff partisan 
competition, leaders respond ‘with greater organiza- 
tional efforts. Or perhaps partisan competition and 
organizational strength both derive from the same set of 
influences. We have considered these two propositions 
long and hard, but we have rejected them on both theo- 
retical and empirical grounds. First, with few excep- 
tions, the literature we have unearthed speaks of organi- 
zation as a determinant of competition—not the other 
way around. Second, as a precaution, we have per- 
formed two-stage least-squares analyses as a means of 
detecting simultaneity between organizational strength 
and partisan competition, and we found no evidence 
that threatened the validity of the results we report in 
this article. 
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Figure 4. Party Organizational Strength and Partisan Competition 
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tion of region and organizational strength—is 
captured in the following equation: 


PC = bo + bgPS + bsR +e, 


where PS represents organizational strength and 
the other notation remains the same. Naturally, 
we expect bg and bs > 0. Estimating these param- 
eters produces the following result: 


PC = .652 + .002PS + .143R + e. 
(23.08) (2.23) (437 


For both region and organizational strength, the 
coefficients are statistically significant, fortunate- 
ly they run in the correct direction, and the R? = 
.49, nominally better than the explanatory poten- 
cy of region alone. 


The Full Model of Partisan Competition 


None of the partial explanations for variations 
among the states in partisan competition particu- 
larly satisfies us, partly because individual varia- 
bles in some cases do not carry much weight or 
because the fit of the partial model is not impres- 
sive, but mainly because we need to assess the in- 
fluence of the major set of variables in one sum- 
mary equation. Accordingly, we now focus on a 
model in which we combine the four avenues 
—socioeconomic, urbanization, party organiza- 
tional, and regional—in a single analysis. Using 
the variables as previously described, we show the 
results of the full-blown multivariate assessment 
in Table 2. 

In the full model shown in Table 2, we see that 
the more captivating specification provided in the 
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multivariate context markedly strengthens the 
socioeconomic influences that had served as im- 
portant predictors in the partial analysis presented 
earlier. Income and income inequality once again 
fall short of an independent relationship to parti- 
san competition. Both income level and income 
inequality are individually correlated with par- 
tisan competition (r = —.49 andr = —.34, 
respectively), but neither is significantly nested in 
the multivariate model. It just turns out that dif- 
ferentials in income among states do not indepen- 
dently contribute elements of heterogeneity sup- 
portive of competitive political parties. Such dif- 
ferences are, in fact, taken up by other socio- 
economic realities, mainly interstate variations in 
levels of educational attainment and differences in 
the extent of homeowner occupancy. 
Dissimilarities among states in partisan com- 
petition depend very heavily upon differences in 
the states’ educational levels. This dependency, 
not so sharply clarified in the earlier, partial 
analysis, emerges in bold relief in the full multi- 
variate specification. If we control for the other 
relevant variables, including striking differences 
between northern and southern states in the 
extent of citizens’ educational attainment, the 
relationship between education and partisan com- 
petition is very robust and imparts the largest of 
the standardized regression coefficients (6; = 
—.53). In short, then, differences among the 
states in the proportion of citizens who attain at 
least a high school education, or fail to do so, 
manifest very strongly the effects of socio- 
economic diversity on partisan competition. Fur- 
thermore, variations in levels of homeowner occu- 
pancy, too, evidence the impact of socioeconomic 
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diversity, although the influence of this variable 
on partisan competition is not so trenchant as for 
education (for owner-occupancy, 84 = .26). 
Urbanization has so far proved disappointing in 
helping to acount for divergences among the 
states in competition between parties. Little of the 
conventional wisdom seemed valid to us upon the 


. occasion of our earliest analyses of the data on 


competitiveness; as we have observed, zero-order 
correlations between several measures of states’ 
degrees of urbanization on one hand and partisan 
competition on the other were negligible. Some 
very attractive hypotheses about the effects of 
urbanization hardly got off the ground in our 
analysis. For instance, the appealing and trendy 
notion that population growth, epitomized by the 
booming explosion of migration to the Sunbelt, 
has fostered increases in partisan competition 
does not hold up on examination. Growth in pop- 
ulation is not correlated with partisan competition 
in the 1970s (r = — .08), and it does not enter use- 
fully into any of our multivariate models. Despite 
discouragement, we believed that some indication 
of urban heterogeneity, beyond the greater socio- 
economic diversity characterizing urban states, 
was required for a fully pleasing theoretical 
account of partisan competition. 

. Thus, although the preliminary multivariate 
estimates of the influence of urbanization alone 
did not prove encouraging, we retained the pro- 
portion of the states’ populations living in SMSAs 
and the size of populations in the all-embracing 
model. Table 2 indicates how propitious that 
retention was. Size of population comes to have 
an especially weighty role in monitoring the diver- 
sity of the states which, in turn, nourishes com- 


Table 2. The Effects of Socioeconomic, Urbanization, 
and Political Variables on Partisan Competition 


Regression Coefficients 
Variables Unstandardized Standardized t-ratio Significance 
Intercept 559 97 n.s. 
Socioeconomic 
Education —.819 —.53 —3.01 p< .005 
Income - —.014 —.01 — .04 1.8. 
Income inequality 174 02 7 n.s. 
Owner occupancy 560 26 2.10 p < 025 
Urbanization 
Metropolitan population —.108 —.22 —1.56 p <.10 
Population size (in millions) .007 129 2.55 p<.01 
Political . 
. Party organizational strength .003 37 2.86 p< .005 
Control 
Region 052 19 1.34 p<.i0 


N = 50; R? = .68; df= 41. 
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petition between parties. Of the alternative influ- 
ences, size of population ranks as third most im- 
portant (87 = .29). It has been shrewdly observed 
that “‘it is difficult to sort out the unique effects 
of size (population) on diversity, dissent, and 
party competition, because more populous units 
tend to be not merely larger but more urbanized 
and ‘modern’ ’’ (Dahl & Tufte, 1973, p. 95). Yet 
our indicator for the magnitude of the metro- 
politan populations of the states continues a mod- 
erately significant hold on variation in partisan 
competition, although its influence upon partisan 
competition is negative (8g = —.22). 

Nested in the bosom of controls for region, 
socioeconomic status, and population size, metro- 
politanization induces uncompetitive politics. V. 
O. Key was almost surely right to have thought 
that states with a clear metropolitan-rural cleav- 
age would be more likely to exhibit competitive 
partisanship than the more homogeneous states. 
Nowadays, most states have at least one metro- 
politan area, and in many states an overwhelming 
proportion of the people live within the boun- 
daries of a metropolitan area. In 1980, in 34 
states, more than half the population lived in a 
metropolitan area, and in 23 states more than 
two-thirds had a metropolitan residence. The 
political experience of large American cities does 
not teach us that metropolitan ecology conduces 
to competitive politics. On the contrary, the his- 
tory of urban politics is shot through with evi- 
dence of noncompetitive politics—boss rule, the 
political machine, and one-party dominance over 
long periods of time. Politically safe public offices 
have become a growth industry in many of the 
great cities of the nation. Of course, becoming 
more urban may have helped rural states, at some 
point in their development, become more politi- 
cally competitive. But, on the basis of these 
results, a state once metropolitan is, on average, 
likely to become less competitive; although the 
effect in its own right is not very great. 

That well-organized political parties encourage 


and facilitate political competition constitutes an 


intuitively pleasing notion. Socioeconomic diver- 
sity and the multitude of variations beyond the 
merely socioeconomic, encouraged by size, deeply 
engender competitive party politics. But the 
mobilizing energies of organized political parties 
activate and maintain competitive politics. Par- 
ties, after all, involve themselves in recruiting and 
nominating candidates, raising money, conduct- 
ing campaigns, organizing elections, and the rest. 
To the extent parties at the grass roots engage in 
organized politics—to the extent they actively 
compete one with another—-competition will 
characterize politics. 

This lesson we learn well from the results of our 
multivariate model. ‘‘Organizational strength” 
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monitors the institutional clout and purposive 
political activity of county party organizations in 
the states. Even in the entourage of the full 
model, organizational strength has a powerful im- 
pact on partisan competition; among the variables 
in the model, it has the second largest beta weight 
(8g = .37). In retrospect, we see that to have 
attempted to understand variations among states 
in partisan competition without taking the active 
politics indicated by a measure of party organiza- 
tional strength into account would, indeed, hav 
been folly. 
Finally, in spite of the excellent performance of 
the array of variables already included in our 
model, a regional effect persists. Although 
modest, the North-South dummy variable con- 
tinues to produce a mildly significant relationship 
to competition (85 = .19). The results for the full 
model in Table 2 and for the earlier formulations, 
taken together, indicate that regionalism has an 
impact, in the main, because of the quite different 
demographic profiles of the South and North. 
Still, it.is clear that politico-cultural phenomena 
separated by the great divide of the Mason-Dixon 
line continue to have some effect upon our politi- 
cal life, although this regional effect has doubtless 
diminished substantially since the 1950s. i 


Summary and Conclusion 


We have taken at least a modest leap forward in 
the development and testing of an explanation for 
variations in partisan competition among the 
American states. In this attempt to account for 
differential competitiveness, we have called on 
and assessed many variables, but, in the glare and 
pressure of a multivariate statistical analysis, we 
have chosen few. Some—religious diversity, pop- 
ulation density, ethnic diversity, population 
growth—are not correlated with partisan competi- 
tion at the zero-order and could not establish 
themselves in a multivariate framework. Others, 
such as income or income inequality, lost explana- 
tory usefulness in the multivariate model. We 
have demonstrated unmistakably the substantial 
effect of socioeconomic diversity, size of popula- 
tion, region, and party organizational strength on 
variations in partisan competition. These varia- 
bles together provide a model that handsomely 
befits the variance in competition between politi- 
cal parties in the states (R? = .68). 

No one doubts for a moment that partisan com- 
petition has a profound grounding in socio- 
economic complexity, in the sheer size of political 
units such that the probability of opposing coali- 
tions is enhanced, and in the politico-cultural dif- 
ferences between regions. What is equally impor- 
tant and often overlooked (partly because most of 
the time we have lacked measurements of it) is 
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that active effort by organized political parties 
contributes extensively to the generation of com- 
petitive politics. This is no tautology; competitive 
politics has sometimes existed even when the con- 
tending political parties were weak, or even vir- 
tually nonexistent. Nevertheless, the organiza- 
tional strength of political parties (how well they 
are organized and how active they are) is a factor 
of major importance in understanding partisan 
competition. Further, we can make our politics 


more competitive. The appropriate heterogeneity - 


of the political community may unfold too slowly 
for our taste, and in some vital ways be beyond 
effective human manipulation. But organizing 
political parties at the grass roots and making 
them active in the conduct of nominations, poli- 
ticking, and elections are within quite immediate 
human reach. The worst enemy of competitive 
democratic politics is communal lethargy. 
Political scientists need to explore more thor- 
oughly than heretofore the public benefits of 
competitive party politics. Partisan competition 
has a striking tendency to increase the turnout of 
voters at the polls. If we calculate the average 
turnout in each state for elections in the 1970s for 
president, U.S. representative and senator, and 
governor, our partisan competition scores are 
highly correlated with average turnout (r = .64). 
Quite apart from other relevant considerations, 
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competition retains a significant influence upon 
turnout (see Caldeira & Patterson, 1982a; Patter- 
son & Caldeira, 1983). Beyond enhancing turn- 
out, partisan competition begets healthy political 
activity, fostering more vigorously fought cam- 
paigns, enhancing the vitality of primaries, en- 
couraging responsive leadership (see Caldeira & 
Patterson, 1982b; Jewell & Olson, 1982, pp. 120- 
126, 205-209). Moreover, there is some evidence 
that competition between cohesive political par- 
ties conduces more responsible policymaking and 
perhaps particular kinds of policies (e.g., More- 
house, 1981, pp. 27-41). But in addition partisan 
competition surely must engender a higher inci- 
dence of split-ticket voting and divided partisan 
control of state governments (e.g., Jewell & 
Olson, 1982, pp. 232-238). | 

Partisan competition is no panacea. V. O. Key 
did not think that all of the problems of politics in 
the American South, or in any of the other states, 
would be taken care of if they could all become 
politically competitive (see Key, 1949, pp. 302- 
310). It is, of course, within the realm of pos- 
sibility that men and women may make politics 
more competitive, but if so, we should remember 
that ‘“‘political competition may be a condition 
precedent to government in the popular interest; it 
does not invariably produce that result” (Key, 
1964, p. 299). 


Appendix 


This analysis focused on elections for governor 
and on the memberships of the houses of the state 
legislature in the American states during the 
1970s. At least three gubernatorial elections 
occurred in every state during these years. In nine 
states (Delaware, Indiana, Missouri, Montana, 
North Carolina, North Dakota, Utah, Washing- 
ton, and West Virginia), the elections for gover- 
nor took place in the presidential election years— 
1972, 1976, and 1980. In 27 states, the guber- 
natorial elections were conducted in the congres- 
sional midterm years—1970, 1974, and 1978. In 
four states (Arkansas, New Hampshire, Rhode 
Island, and Vermont), governors were elected 
every two years during the 1970s, and these elec- 
tions were held in the even-numbered years. In 
five states (Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
New Jersey, and Virginia), the gubernatorial elec- 
tions occurred in odd-numbered years. Finally, 
the periodicity of gubernatorial elections changed 
during the 1970s, in four states from every second 
year to every fourth year (lowa, Kansas, South 
Dakota, and Texas), and in Illinois from the presi- 
dential to the midterm years. Altogether, our 


analyses encompassed 166 gubernatorial elec- 
tions. Gubernatorial election results we drew from 
America Votes 14 (Washington, D.C.: Congres- 
sional Quarterly Press, 1981). 

The partisan distribution of seats in the houses 
of the state legislatures was calculated for the six 
even-numbered years between 1970 and 1980, ex- 
cept that 1970 had to be excluded for Minnesota 
because in that state partisan elections did not 
commence until 1972, and Nebraska had to be ex- 


cluded altogether because of its nonpartisan legis- _ 


lature. The data on party membership in the legis- 
latures were drawn from the Statistical Abstract 
of the United States: 1975, p. 448, and the Statis- 
tical Abstract of the United States: 1981, p. 494. 

Our dependent variable, the partisan competi- 


‘tion score, was derived by computing the mean of 


the average percentage of votes won by Demo- 
cratic candidates for governor, the average pro- 
portion of Democratic seats in the state legis- 
latures (calculating houses and senates separate- 
ly), and the average percent of terms for governor 
and legislative houses in which the Democrats 
controlled. The partisan direction was removed 
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from these scores by subtracting those above .5 
from 1.0, and then adding .5 to all the scores. This 
“folded” scale ranged in magnitude from .5 to 
1.0. 

We have derived and measured the independent 
variables included in the regression analyses as 
follows: 


Education (E): Percentage of the 1980 population 
who attended. school for fewer than 12 years. 

Income (J): Percentage of households with in- 
comes below $10,000 in 1980. 

Income inequality (ZÆ): Gini index of income in- 
equality for 1980 income distributions. 

Owner occupancy (O): Percentage of occupied 
housing units which were owner occupied in 
1980. . 

Metropolitan population (M): Percentage of the 
population residing in Standard Metropolitan 
Statistical Areas in 1980. 

Population size (P): Total 1980 population in 
millions. 

Party organizational strength (PS): Scores mea- 
suring the strength of local organizations for 
each state were ranked for each party, and 
average ranks were calculated for each state. 

Region (R): Coded 0 for southern states, and 1 
for nonsouthern states. 


‘Data for home owner occupancy, population 
size, and income come from the 7980 Census of 
Popuiation and Housing: Supplemental Report 
(Tables H-1, P-1, and P-4). Data for education 
and the metropolitan population come from the 
Statistical Abstract of the United States: 1981, pp. 
17, 144. Measures of the strength of Democratic 
and Republican local party organizations in the 
states are drawn from Gibson et al., 1982. 
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A new model af congressional compromise is constructed in which leadership, faced with a bill 
whose prospects are uncertain, is forced to compromise. Leadership has policy preferences of its own 
and seeks a compromise that will minimize its expected lass. 

A reasonable expression for the probability of each outcome is assumed, and the form of the 
optimal compromise ts derived'based on two simple parameters. The solutions are quite revealing and . 
support the expectation of compromises close to a 50-50 split under a broad range of conditions. - 


Compromise is an essential ingredient in the 
congressional decision-making process. The need 
for multiple majorities to pass legislation usually 
requires that a bill be crafted so as to be accept- 
able to most affected groups. Textbooks on Con- 
gress refer repeatedly to this phenomenon. How- 
ever, there is little systematic analysis of how the 
process of compromise works. Studies of House- 
Senate conference committees (e.g., Fenno, 1966; 
Ferejohn, 1975; and Strom & Rundquist, 1977) 
focus on the question of which side wins and not 
on the shape of the final compromise. Yet if we 
are to understand the process of compromise, we 
must to some degree be.able to predict the split 
embodied in any given compromise. 

This article offers a model that will allow us to 
make predictions about the form compromise will 
take. Specifically, compromise will be seen as 
occurring through the amendment process. Sup- 
pose a bill is supported by the majority or minor- 
ity leadership in either house of Congress. Before 
the vote on final passage, leadership becomes.con- 
vinced that the bill’s chances of success are dim. 
What will the leadership do? They may wish to 
withdraw the bill and perhaps reschedule it for 
floor consideration at some later date. Or, they 
may prefer to offer a compromise amendment in 
an effort to improve the bill’s chances of passage. 
The leadership may not wish to compromise the 
bill, but they may feel that half a loaf is better 
than none. 

Can we say anything about how much the lead- 
ership will sacrifice? The model to be introduced 
in the next section will answer this question. We 
will assume that the alternative forms of the bill 
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can be represented by a one-dimensional con- 
tinuum with the unamended bill and the status 
quo as two end points. Leadership will have its 
own policy preferences, represented by a loss 
function defined over this interval. For specificity 
we will assume quadratic loss, but similar results 
can be obtained when the loss function has a dif- 
ferent shape.. Given the leadership’s estimate of 
the likelihood that the unamended bill will win on 
final passage, it is then possible to say precisely 
how much the leadership will give up through the 
amendment process if leadership’s objective is to 
minimize its expected loss with respect to the set 
of final outcomes. 

The model derived in the next section does not 
yield a closed-form solution to the compromise 
problem. Accordingly, the following section con- 
tains computer-generated results for an interesting 
set of cases. The solutions are easily interpretable 
and demonstrate the utility of the model. Most of 
the results cluster around a 50-50 compromise. 


The Model 


I will keep the model as simple as possible in an 
effort to reflect congressional realities. It serves 
little purpose to build a model so complicated as 
to require an inordinate amount of information 
on leadership’s part. The model to be presented is 
based on a minimal set of informational require- 
ments. 

To begin with, we assume that alternative forms 
of the bill in question can be represented as points 


.on a one-dimensional continuum. This assump- 


tion is now commonplace in the congressional 
literature and is strongly supported by empirical 
evidence (e.g., Clausen, 1973; Jackson, 1974; 
MacRae, 1958; Poole, 1981; Schneider, 1979). 
Appropriations bills clearly meet this criterion, 
but the assumption of unidimensionality is much 
more general. No matter how complex a bill, it is 
usually possible to represent it somewhere on a 
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Figure 1. A One Dimensional Policy Scale. 


O 
p 


left-right scale. This scale may be a general ideo- 


logical scale (¢.g., Poole, 1981; Schneider, 1979) . 


or it may represent a policy domain (e.g., 
Clausen, 1973; MacRae, 1958). The net result is 
the same. Modifications of any single bill consist 
of moving the bill on an interval scale.. - 

Such a scale is portrayed in Figure 1. The bill in 
question is denoted by b = 1, which is the form of 
the bill before leadership decides to offer a com- 


promise amendment. The form of thé compro- 


0 4 


' P * 
r . 
t - 
bj 


ab b 


mise is denoted by ab = 0, which is the bill b as - 
altered by the amendment a. In other words, the 
amendment a moves the bill from b = 1 to ab = 
0. Finally, the status quo, or no bill, is denoted by 
¢ = 0. The choice of 0 and 1 as locations for ¢ and 
b is strictly for computational convenience. Thus, 
negative values'on the policy scale are of no par- 
ticular significance (i.e., they do not signify 
“negative” bills). oe 

Figure 2 represents the decision tree that char- 


Figure 2. The Structure of the Voting Process 


ab vs. b 


-ab: 


0 
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Figure 3. Leadership’s Preferences over Alternative Policy Outcomes . 


Loss é 


o X 


acterizes the voting process. If no amendment 
were offered, a simple vote between b and ġ would 
occur. It is leadership’s uncertainty about the out- 
come of such a vote that leads them to offer the 
amendment a. Once offered, the amendment is 
voted on before the vote on final passage of the 
bill. Thus, the first vote is on whether or not to 
adopt a. If the amendment is adopted, the 
amended bill ab is voted on against ¢ in the final 
vote. The first contest, then, is between the bill 
with the amendment (ab) and the bill without the 
amendment (b). If @ # 1 or 0, the three possible 
final outcomes are @ = 0, ab = 0, and b = 1. 
Although b may have been previously 
amended, we need not assume that a is the only 
additional amendment that will be offered. In- 
stead, all that is necessary to assume is that leader- 
ship is concerned solely with the effect of a on b at 
the time the amendment is offered. If other 
amendments are offered at some later point, lead- 
ership either does not anticipate that this will hap- 
pen or is unaware of the form that these amend- 
ments will take. Alternatively, such amendments 
may be trivial as far as the bill’s substance is con- 
cerned or may not affect the bill’s chances of pas- 
sage. In short, there are a number of behavioral 
justifications for limiting the decision problem to 
@, ab, and b. However, my approach can be gener- 
alized to. allow for additional amendments whose 


i =- Policy 
scale 


form is known to the leadership in advance of 
their decision to offer a. 

Assume that leadership has policy preferences 
over the policy scale depicted in Figure 1. Specific- 
ally, assume a quadratic loss function, such as 
that portrayed in Figure 3. Thus, a point such as 
xeR on the policy scale represents the most pre- 
ferred form that the bill can take from leader- 
ship’s standpoint, with alternative forms being 
less preferred at an increasing rate the more they 
differ from x. As can be seen in Figure 3, leader- 
ship may not view 6 as its ideal bill, but still finds 
it preferable to ¢, the status quo. There is no need 
to assume that xe[0,1], but for the examples I pre- 
sent in the following section I will set x = 1, .75, 
and .5. These values will allow us to examine a set 
of cases for which I would expect leadership to - 
vary in its willingness to compromise. 

The justification for assuming a single prefer- 
ence function for leadership rests on congres- 
sional evidence. If party leadership is divided on 
the desirability of various forms of a given bill, 
the chances decrease that leadership will play an 
active role in attempting to shape the bill. As 
Dodd and Sullivan (1979, p. 132) point: out in 
their study of partisan vote gathering in the 93rd 
Congress, ‘‘Party leaders and members of the 
whip system believe that they cannot be involved 
in the indiscriminant alteration of committee 
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legislation.” As a result, party leaders feel it is 
necessary to secure the cooperation of the com- 
mittee chair and key committee members before 
proceeding. In short, a united leadership (includ- 
ing committee leaders) is usually a necessary pre- 
requisite for leadership intervention in the process 
of policy formation. 

This statement does not deny the existence of 
extensive negotiation and bargaining among party 
and committee leaders before a decision is made 
to offer a compromise amendment. The Steering 
and Policy Committee decides whether the Demo- 
cratic party will take a position on pending House 
legislation. The Republican Policy Committee 
performs the same function for House Repub- 
licans. Spirited debate among members of either 
of these committees (both of which include all of 
the top party leaders) does not preclude the pos- 
sibility that the leadership will unite behind a 
strategy to work for a specific legislative goal. 

The important point to keep in mind is that the 
decision by leadership to intervene in the policy- 
making process is not made lightly. Dodd and Sul- 
livan (1979, p. 132) list three factors that are 
necessary for leadership to intervene: a high 
degree of certainty that the unamended bill is in 
trouble, a strong belief that amending the bill will 
Significantly help its chances of passage, and 
cooperation on the part of the committee chair 
and ‘‘relevant’’ committee members. ` 

Let § denote the random variable, which takes 
as its values 0, 0, and 1. We will use the index s = 
1, 2, 3 to denote these three values so that 6, = 0, 
D = @, and 6; = 1 is an alternative representation 
of 6. Finally, let x, represent the subjective prob- 
ability as estimated by the leadership that 6, will 
be the ultimate outcome of the voting process. 
Assuming quadratic loss, I posit the objective of 
leadership to be the selection of 0 that will mini- 
mize expected loss. Or, formally 


min EG — x), (1) 
0 
where 
ai 3 "r a 
EO -x = E rss- = 1G, - 2) 


+ m G- x) + m O — 0 = 1 
+ 2 (0 — x)? + m x. 


In words, I assume that leadership selects the 
amendment that will, in its opinion, produce the 
smallest average loss in terms of the final policy 
result. 

To reach a solution to this problem I must 
specify the functional form of 7), x2, and x3. 
Clearly this is not a trivial undertaking. For exam- 
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ple, x; is leadership’s estimate of the likelihood 
that the status quo will be the final outcome. This 
parameter would logically appear to depend on @ 
(the form which the compromise takes) and the 
likelihood that the status quo can beat the un- 
amended bill b. Similar considerations apply to 
the problem of estimating r, and 73. 

It might appear that I am creating a problem of 
infinite regress. However, consider the following 
solution. Let q denote the probability as estimated 
by leadership that b = 1 will beat @ = 0 on final 
passage (i.e., the probability that the bill will pass 
if it is not amended). Since the contest between b 
and @ does not involve @, there is no reason to 
make g a function of 0. The probability that @ = 0 
will beat b = 1 on final passage is, then, 1 — q. In 
other words, if leadership does nothing to im- 
prove the bill’s chances of passage, they estimate 
that the bill will pass with probability g and fail 
with probability 1 — q. 

If leadership offers a compromise amendment, 


-the first vote contest is between ab = 6 and b = 1. 


What is a reasonable representation of the likeli- 
hood that 6 will prevail in this first contest (i.e., 
that the amendment will pass)? Figure 4 provides 
an answer. If 9 = 0, the amended bill is identical to 
the status quo and so should have the same 
chances of winning on the first contest as the 
status quo has of beating the unamended bill on 
final passage (i.e., 1 — q). 

Assume that the most preferred policy of a 
majority of the voters lies between 0 and 1. If all 
voters have single-peaked preferences and vote 
sincerely, then the closer @ is to 1, the better the 
chances that @ will beat 1. However, the assump- ’ 
tion of sincere voting need not be made. Figure 4 
concerns the likelihood that more votes will be 
cast for the amendment than against it and conse- 
quently is not tied to any single assumption about 
individual voting behavior. Given the difficulties 
in assessing individual vote intentions, it is reason- 
able for leadership to rely in part on past experi- 
ence in determining the likelihood that alternative 


forms of the amendment will be adopted. Past ex- 


perience is likely to show that the less an amend- 
ment seeks to change a bill, the more likely it is to 
pass. Thus, Figure 4 can be viewed as a reasonable 
summation of past and present information 
possessed by the leadership. 

In recent years, floor voting in Congress has in- 
creasingly been fraught with uncertainties. As 
Sinclair (1981) points out in her study of the 
Speaker’s task force, changes in the House during 
the 1970s have caused floor voting to become in- 
creasingly hard to predict. In fact, the use of ad 
hoc groups by the Speaker to work for passage of 
a specific bill or amendment is a result of this in- 
creased uncertainty about the outcome of floor 
votes. Thus, it makes sense for leadership to 
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Probability à 
amendment 
will pass 


1-q 


O 


adopt a simple rule like that of Figure 4, relating 


the likelihood that the amendment will pass to. 


alternative forms that thẹ amendment can take. 
Otherwise, leadership will be lost in the myriad 
complexities that can affect individual votes. 

A similar consideration lies behind the linear 
relationship posited in Figure 4. If party leader- 
ship knew how everyone were going to vote, 
Figure 4 would actually be a step function, taking 
on only the values 0 and 1. Leadership uncertainty 
about vote outcomes argues against this assump- 
tion. Since the nature of leadership’s uncertainty 
is difficult to define, a linear relationship between 
the form of the amendment and the likelihood 
that it will pass is a reasonable assumption. Such a 
relationship is certainly more credible than a 
power. function, which would be more reflective 
of a modeler’s imagination than anything likely to 
be used by a real-world decisionmaker. Although 
Figures.4 and 5 do not derive from a model of the 
median voter’s most preferred policy, these 
figures are based on the idea that leadership is 
uncertain about the location of the median voter’s 
most preferred policy. 

This last point is important. If leadership knew 
the location of the median voter, all probabilities 
in the model would be 0.or 1. Thus, our analysis 
depends on leadership having, at most, probabil- 
istic evidence concerning the location of the 
median voter. 

The use of whip counts alleviates but does not 
eliminate leadership’s uncertainty. Several points 
can be made about the information provided to 
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the leadership by whip counts. First, as Ripley’s 
(1964) study of party whip organizations points 
out, whip counts are partisan affairs. Information 
about the voting intentions of members of the 
other party must be obtained indirectly through 
lobbyists, executive branch officials, and other 
sources. For. this-reason, Ripley concludes that 
‘information on Republican voting tends to be 
quite unreliable when it reaches the Democratic 
whip’s office” (p.-.247). Second, as Dodd and 
Sullivan (1979, p. 53) argue, whip counts are 
employed by the leadership as a ‘‘tool’’ and ‘‘not 

. . as a prediction of the members’ positions 
across all possible votes on the bill.” In other 
words, whip counts provide partial information 
even about members of the leadership’s own 
party. These counts typically reveal wavering or 
undecided members, and of course the results of 
these polls are used by the leadership to attempt to 
convert those opposed to its position. For all of 
these reasons, it is safe to conclude that whip 
counts do not eliminate leadership’s doubts about 


_ future vote outcomes. These counts appear most 


useful in helping leadership estimate g, rather 


_ than providing leadership with a detailed road 


map of the relationship between the form of the 
amendment and its chances of passage. _— 

The following argument supports setting -the 
probability that the amendment will pass equal to 
i when § = 1. First, we assume that 1 is not the 
most preferred policy in the [0,1] interval of a 
majority of the voters (at least as perceived by 
leadership). Otherwise, compromise is unneces- 


wot 
a> 
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sary, and there is no problem to be analyzed. 
Thus, if @ is set just to the left of 1, we are assum- 
ing that 6 will win with probability just less than 1. 
Given our assumption that passing the amend- 
ment becomes easier the less the amendment seeks 
to change the original bill, this conclusion makes 
sense. Congressional rules against dilatory 
motions require that @ be noticeably different 
from 1. 

We thus arrive at the conclusion that 


-1—q(1—6) is leadership’s estimate of the likeli- 


hood that the amendment will pass (i.e., that @ 
will beat 1). We now must specify the function 
that determines the likelihood that ab = 9 will 
beat ¢ = 0 on final passage. Figure 5 provides an 
answer. Many of the same arguments used to sup- 
port Figure 4 are again applicable. If @ = 1, then 8 
= b so that 6 will have the same chance of beating 
@ as b has (i.e., q). With the assumption of single- 
peaked preferences and a majority of ideal points 
in the [0,1] interval, sincere voting dictates that as 
0 moves closer to 0, @ stands a better chance of 
beating 0. Since we are now analyzing a vote on 
final passage, sincere voting is the only reasonable 
assumption to make (assuming that voters are not 
thinking ahead about future bills). However, it is 
again important to note that Figure 5, like Figure 
4, is an assumption about vote outcomes rather 
than individual voting. Thus, what is actually 
being assumed is that the greater the difference 
between the bill and the status quo, the harder it is 
to pass the bill. Like our assumption about 
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amendment votes, past experience is likely to sup- 
port this conclusion. 

Finally, we assume that 0 is not the most pre- 
ferred policy of a majority of the voters, since 
otherwise compromise is futile. Thus, if 0 is set 
just to the right of 0, @ will beat 0 on final passage 
with probability approaching 1. The linearity 
assumption rests on the same justification used 
earlier. Leadership is uncertain about where voter 
ideal points are located and so has only a prob- 
abilistic estimate of the location of the median 
voter. 

We have already set up a tension in the model. 
If 8 is set close to 1, the amendment is almost sure 
to pass; but for @ to win on final passage, it should 
be set close to 0. As will be shown, this tension in: 
conjunction with leadership’s own policy desires 
leads to interesting results about the form of the 
optimal compromise. 

We now have that 0 will beat 0 on final passage 
(i.e., that the amended bill will win on final pas- 
sage) with probability 1 — 0(1 — q). Given leader- 
ship’s estimate g that b will beat ġ on final pas- 
sage, we can now derive 7, 72, and #3. This deri- 
vation is most easily followed by referring to 
Figure 6. 

The probability a, describes the likelihood that 
$ = 0 will be the ultimate outcome of the voting 
process. As Figure 2 shows, there are two ways 
this can happen. The amended bill ab = 0 can 
beat b = 1 and then lose to ¢ = 0, or ab can lose 
to b, which in turn loses to ¢. The probability of 


Figure 5. The Final Vote if the Amendment Passes (Le., 0 vs. 0) 
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Figure 6. The Probabilities of Alternative Vote Outcomes 


ab vs. b 


1-q (1-0) 


ab vs. d 


1-@(i-q)/. \@(1-q)° 


f1-q(1-6)] f!-8(1-q)] : 
= ab 


[i-a (1-@)][6 (1-q)] 
 & -o 


the first event is [1—g(1 — {6 ~q)j, and the 
probability of the second is [g(1-9)][l-q]. Thus, 
+ my = (1-0-9) [6 —g)] + [ed - D= al = 

(i - gK6+ q(1—6)*) is the probability that 
status quo ¢ will be the final outcome of the ae 
ing process: 

” The probability that 0 will be the final outcome, 
Ta, is easily seen from Figure 6 to be [1 ~ q(1~—9)] 
‘ X(1-6(1-g)]. This expression represents the prob- 
ability that ab will beat both b and ¢. It is interest- 
ing to note that the amended bill stands at least as 
good a chance of winning on final passage as the 


unamended bill. This follows from noting (see - 
Figure 6) that 1—00 ~ q)- > q, since 1—0 > . 


q(1—6). 
Finally, yy which is the probability that the un- 


amended bill will be the. final outcome, is - 


q'(1 —9). This expression represents the probabil- 


ity that the amendment fails and that the un- 


amended bill wins on final passage. . 
. We can now evaluate expression (1) in order to 
derive the @ (i.e., the compromise amendment) 


a (1-4) 


q*(1-@) 


b 
q(1-8)(1-q) 


that minimizes leadership’s expected loss. Sub- 
stituting for xi, #2, and x3; we have that 


E-x = x10 -g0+q-9) 
+ (0-x (1-1-9 ][1 - 001 — 9)] 
+(-x(PU-9). o O 


If we differentiate expression (2) with respect tof - 
and set the result equal to 0, we have that 


(8EO-x? x: p 
Pr = PaF — 4q) 

E E E E E E 

+ O4gix — 12gx + 4x — 2g + 2) 

+ 2x — P + 2gx — 2x = 0. (3) 


Since expression (3) is a cubic function, it does not 
have a closed-form solution. If a linear loss func- 


— 
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tion were posited, the first derivative|would be a 
quadratic function, and so the first order condi- 
tion could be derived by use of the quadratic for- 


- mula. However, the resulting solution is no more 


intuitively interpretable than the solution to ex- 
pression (3). As a result, we will pick some in- 
tuitively reasonable values for q and x and mini- 
mize expression (2) by evaluating it for all @ = 
.01, .02,..., .99. We can then look for patterns 
among the solutions to see how the optimal com- 
promise behaves as a function of q and x. 


Results 


The values we choose for q are 0, 125, and .5. 
There seems little reason to analyze the problem 
for g > .5, since in this case the unamended bill is 
seen as more likely to win than lose, a circum- 
stance hardly conducive to compromise. Recall 
Dodd’s and Sullivan’s necessary factor for leader- 
ship intervention that the unamended bill must 
clearly be ‘‘in trouble.” Thus I ch to limit my 


‘analysis to cases where q < .5 on {substantive 


grounds. It is not worth the expenditure of 
resources for leadership to intervene in the policy 
process if the unamended bill stands a better than 
50-50 chance of passage without leadership’s help. 
When q = 0, the unamended bill’s chances are 
perceived as hopeless, whereas if q = .5, the un- 
amended bill’s chances are seen as a toss-up. 
The values we choose for x are 1, .75, and .5. In 
the first case, leadership most prefers the un- 
amended bill as is. This appears to be the most 
interesting case, suggesting a story that b is the 
leadership’s own bill but is perceived as too liberal 
(or conservative) to pass without modification. 
We would expect that the smaller q is, the more 


leadership will have to give up. Conversely, for : 


fixed g, the smaller x is, the less leadership should 
have to give up relative to x. 

Table 1 presents our results. Let 6* 
the optimal @ given probability 






q,X) denote 
te g and 


most preferred policy x. Our theoretical expecta- 


tions are borne out..For fixed x, 6*(g;x) increases 
as q increases. The more likely the unamended bill 
is seen as being able to beat the status quo, the less 


Table 1. 







8Entry is optimal 0. 
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leadership has to compromise to minimize its ex- 
pected loss. 

In addition, for a given q, the closer x is to 1, 
the more leadership will have to give up relative to 
x. In other words, the more attractive the un- 
amended bill is to the leadership, the more leader- 
ship will have to sacrifice relative to the bill it 
most prefers. Interestingly, 6*(0,1) = .42, which 
is to say that leadership should offer an almost 
even split, even though the unamended bill (which 
leadership most prefers) is seen as doomed. This 
result flies in the face of conventional wisdom, 
which dictates that the much stronger side in a 
two-way contest should reap most of the benefits. 
All the solutions in Table 1 lie between .33 and 
.69, with the majority of solutions between .41 
and .55. This would seem to suggest that 50-50 
splits are attractive under a variety of conditions. 

It may appear that the optimal @ is symmetric, 
i.e., that 6*(g¢,x) = 1—0*(1—q, 1-—x). For q = 
0,1 this is true. For example: 6*(1,0) = .58, 
whereas 6*(0,1) = .42; @*(1,.25) = .61, whereas 
6*(0,.75) = .39; and 6*(1,.5) = .67, whereas 
6*(0,.5) = .33. However, for qge(0,1), this rela- 
tionship may not hold. Thus, 6*(.5,1) = .69, 
whereas 9*(.5,0) = .22. 

Figure 7 is a graph of the expected loss function 
for q = .25, x = 1. Since it is a weighted sum of 
convex functions, E(@ — x)? is convex (down- 
ward). The graphs for the other cases are similar. 

Table 2 lists 4), x2, and x3 for various 6*(q,x). 
The results are quite revealing. In each case, the 
probability +. that the amended bill 6 will be the 
final outcome exceeds .5. The unamended bill, on 
the other hand, has a uniformly low probability 
#3 Of being the final outcome. The probability 
that the amendment will pass (xf + x2) is ex- 
tremely high, ranging from .75 to 1. In most cases . 
this probability is .85 or greater. 

The final column of Table 2 [1 —6(1 — g)] is the 
probability that the amended bill will beat the 
status quo on final passage. As can be seen, the 
amended bill always stands a better than 50-50 
chance of winning on the last vote. Recall Dodd’s 
and Sullivan’s necessary factor for leadership 
intervention that amending the bill will signifi- 
cantly help the bill’s chances of passage. As a 


timal O for x = 1, .75, -5;q = 0, .25, 5 
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- Figure 7. Leadership’s Expected Loss for q = .25,x =1,and0 <0 <1 

‘0.9375 0.9375 
Expected 
loss 

0.7500 07500 

0.55681 0.5561 

0.0000 0.5000 ` 1.0000 


comparison ued the final soln of Table 2 ` 


and the associated values of q indicates, the im- 
provement in the bill’s chances on final passage 
ranges anywhere from .16 to .67, depending on q 
and .x. Other things being equal, the smaller q is, 
the greater the improvement. If the comparison is 
made between q and the chances that the amended 
bill will be the final outcome (i.e., 22), the im- 
provement is not as great but the same relation- 
ship holds. The smaller q is, the greater the im- 


4 


provement in-the chances that a modified form of 
the bill will be the final outcome. The probability 
that some bill will be the final outcome is x2 + 23. 
If we view the improvement in the bill’s chances 
from this perspective, the result still holds. The 
smaller q is, the greater the improvement in the 
chances that some bill (either ab or b) will be the 
final outcome. 

' What these results ‘suggest is that the smaller q 
is, the more likely the leadership is to offer an 


Table 2. Probability that Status Quo (0), Amended Bill (0), and Unamended Bill (1) Will Be Final Outcome, 
Le., (111, 12, T3), for Alternative O*(q,x) 


1h Ta T3 1—-9(1-q) 
0 .58 0o > 58 
08 52 03 59 
08 55 .08 66 
0 61 0 61 
09 55 .03 63 
10 56 10 70 
0 67 0 67 
11 59 04 69 
13 56 13 15 


Ti = Ti + ne 

ni 
§* (0,1) = .42 42 
G* (.25;1) = .55 37 
6* (5,1) = .69 29 
0* (0,.75) = .39 “439 
0* (.25,.75) = .50 33 
§* (.5,.75) = .61 25 
8* (0,.5) = .33 , 33 
0+ (.25,.5)=.41 26 
6* 69,5) = 50 19 


Note: ti is the probability that the amendment will pass and the amended bill fail. 
nt 1 is the ene that the amendment will fail and the unamended bill fail. 


thu 
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amendment to save the bill. No matter how we 
define improvement, the less the unamended bill’s 
chances of passage, the greater the improvement 
in the bill’s chances will be if a compromise 
amendment is offered. 

Another conclusion is perhaps less intuitive. 
The smaller x is, the more likely the leadership is 
to compromise further. For fixed g, the degree of 
improvement in the bill’s chances of passage in- 
creases as x decreases. In other words, the closer 
leadership’s. most preferred policy is to a 50-50 
compromise, the more likely leadership is to give 
up more in an effort to gain passage of the bill 
(the one exception being for 6*(.5,.5)). 

In sum, the results generated by our model of 
congressional compromise provide interesting in- 
sights into the question of how leadership makes 
trade-offs between perceived reality and its own 
policy desires. In some cases our results confirm 
common sense, but in other cases our results are 
counterintuitive. In either event, our results hard- 
ly could have been guessed in advance. The exact 
nature of the optimal trade-offs—how much lead- 
ership should give up based on the degree to 
which compromise is seen as necessary for the bill 
to pass—is hardly obvious. In the next section of 
the article, I will offer some additional comments 
on the empirical value of these results. 


Discussion 


What testable propositions can I derive from 
the theoretical results? The model I have con- 
structed is actually quite-simple; according to it, 
the compromise amendment that leadership will 
offer—to replace. b with €—is a function of its 
most preferred policy x and its perception of the 
probability q that the bill in its current form b will 
win on final passage. The best chance of gathering 
real world data on these three variables (0, x, and 
q) would appear to be through a case study 


¢—~analysis of individual bills. Appropriations bills 


a 


and budget resolutions come immediately to mind 
as the type of bill for which reliable estimates of @ 
and x are most likely to be available. Estimating q 
is more difficult, but our results are interpretable 
in terms of relative values of.g. Thus, our finding 
that the smaller qg is, the more likely the leadership 
is to amend the bill and the more it will sacrifice, 
are propositions that can be tested across a series 
of bills for whichx is nearly the same. (Keep in 
mind that x is defined relative to b and ¢ and is 
not an absolute figure.) It should also be possible 
to test the proposition that leadership’s willing- 
ness to compromise with respect to x is related to 
the degree to which x represents a compromise 
between b and ¢. 

Dodd and Sullivan (1979) argue that legislation 
benefitting one or two specific groups in a party’s 
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constituency is particularly prone to the need for 
compromise amendments in order to win on final 
passage. Farm legislation, consumer legislation, 
and labor legislation are examples cited among 
Democratic programs. A series of agricultural 
price support bills might then offer a fruitful data 
base for analyzing the form that compromise 
takes in different settings; Labor-supported trade 
bilis designed to restrict foreign competition is 
another set of bills worth examining. 

There is a different way of viewing the results 
reported in Table 1. Suppose leadership itself has 
difficulties in estimating g. For argument’s sake, 
suppose that g is perceived as equally likely to be 
0, .25, or .5. For a given x, the optimal @ is then 
(O*(O,.x) + 0*(.25,x) + 0*(.5,x)]/3. For x = 1, this 
expression is .55; for x = .75, itis .5; and for x = 
.5, it is .41. Thus, as uncertainty about q in- 
creases, the likelihood goes up that @ will be near 
.5. This is another result that is susceptible to veri- 
fication. Since @*(q,.x) increases as q increases, it is 
clear that this result would obtain for a fairly 
broad range of probability densities of q over 
[0,.5]. Following the histories of similar bills, we 
should find that as leadership’s uncertainty about 
the bill’s chances of passage increases, the more 
likely leadership will be to offer a 50-50 compro- 
mise. Degree of uncertainty cannot be measured 
formally, but it is sometimes possible to infer high 
or low degrees of uncertainty from statements 
made by members of the leadership or key com- 
mittee members that are recorded either in the 
Congressional Record or by the press. (This ap- 
proach is used in Enelow and Koehler (1980) and 
Enelow (1981).) Thus, the relationship between 
degree of leadership uncertainty and 50-50 splits is 
another testable result that is derived from our 
model. 

It may also be the case that various factions in 
the leadership, although united behind @*(q,x), 
are in disagreement over x. In other words, all fac- 
tions are in agreement that a single compromise 
amendment should be offered, but each faction 
prefers that the amendment be based on a dif- 
ferent x. As one example, suppose that x = I, .75, 
and .5 are the most preferred policies of three 
equally influential factions in the leadership. 
Then, for a given q, [@*(¢,1) + 6*(qg,.75) + 
@*(q,.5)]/3 is the optimal ĝ. For g = 0, .25, and 
.5, the optimal 6 = .38, .49, and .60, respectively. 
The average of these solutions is .49, which is the 
optimal @ when the three leadership factions per- 
ceive q = 0, .25, and .5 as equiprobable. Again, it 
is clear that an even split is neatly optimal for a 
broad range of cases. 

Thus we conclude that as aneen over g in- 
creases, divisions within the leadership increase, 
or both, the likelihood increases that leadership 
will offer a 50-50 compromise. 
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Experimental methods offer another way of 
testing our model of legislative compromise. Since 
the optimal @ is.a function of two simple parame- 
ters (q and x), it is easy to set up an experiment 
designed to see whether “‘leadership’’ selects the 
theoretically predicted @. It is also possible to vary 
the shape of leadership’s loss function to measure 
its effect on the compromise amendment selected. 
Since quadratic loss means that compromise 
becomes more costly the further it is from x, we 
should expect to find linear and concave (down- 
ward) loss functions associated with fewer 50-50 
splits. 


Conclusion 


Compromise is a general phenomenon and not 


just something that occurs. in legislatures. The. 


model offered in this article is a fully general one 
that can be applied to a broad variety of cases of 
group decisionmaking. A motion is under con- 
sideration. Its sponsors become convinced that 
there is a significant chance the motion will fail. 
They then consider amending the motion to in- 
crease the chances of getting it passed. How 
should the motion be amended so- that the 
motion’s sponsors give up no more than they need 
to in exchange for significantly improving the 
chances of getting the motion passed? 

This type of problem can arise in any organiza- 
tion or assembly operating under parliamentary 
law (e.g., Robert’s Rules of Order). The sponsors 
of the original motion can be any subset of the 
deliberative body. I focus on party leadership 
because it is this group (along with committee 
leaders) that is most prominent in the process of 
congressional compromise. However, there are 
many instances in which an individual congress- 
man plays the role we have given to party leader- 
ship. In such cases, the absence of leadership 
involvement makes the task of sounding out sup- 
port and gathering votes a lot more difficult. On 
bills important to the leadership, a system exists, 
whether it be a Speaker’s task force or the whip 
organization, for polling members and building a 
majority coalition. Thus we would expect com- 
promise to. be approached more systematically 
when leadership is involved. 

In closing, I believe that the model of congres- 
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sional compromise offered here is plausible and 
generates interesting results. As is true for election 
campaigns, those who watch Congress are usually 
interested in identifying winners and losers. Such 
a perspective masks the reality that, in most cases, 
the major actors win to some degree and lose to ` 
some degree. Congressional outcomes are rarely 
of the all-or-nothing variety. It is therefore appro- 
priate to build models that reflect this reality and 
arealso capable of generating testable predictions. 
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Niskanen’s economic model of bureaucratic behavior assumes that bureaucratic agenda control 
allows the bureau to impose upon a passive legislature its most preferred alternative from among the ` 
set of alternatives that dominate the status quo. But does a monopoly on the agenda give bureaus this 
- degree of influence over a voting body? This article reports on experiments that demonstrate that a 
monopoly on the agenda puts the agenda monopolist in a position to bargain with a voting body, 
without being able to impase his or her most preferred alternative on that body. This evidence sup- 


ports theories of bureaucratic-legislative bargaining at the expense of theories of bureaucratic 


imposition. 


. The orthodox perspective on-public administra-, 


tion, developed during the Progressive era, held 
that efficient, accountable execution of govern- 
ment policy could be best secured through hier- 
archical, specialized bureaus staffed by profes- 
sional experts. Woodrow Wilson argued that the 
efficiency of Continental bureaucracy could be 
replicated without the taint of ‘‘domineering, il- 
liberal officialism’’ by requiring of public servants 
a ‘‘steady, hearty allegiance to the policy of the 
government they serve” (Wilson, 1887, p. 14). 
Although the notion of accountability through 
- hierarchy and rules has become an integral part of 
the “managerial orthodoxy’ of public adminis- 
tration (see Warwick, 1975, pp. 69-71), academics 
of various persuasions have spent much of the last 
half century casting doubts on the effectiveness of 
this principle. Sociologists such as Gouldner 
(1954) have demonstrated that an aversion to 
hierarchy on the part of subordinates can lead to 
cycles of increasing resistance and rigidity, fol- 
lowed by futile attempts on the part of superiors 
to regain control by a more strenuous use of 
authority and regulations, ultimately leading to 
more resistance. Political scientists have observed 
that ‘‘bureaucratic politics” is more a process of 
bargaining and gamesmanship among players 
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than a process of imposition down a clear hier- 
archical line of authority (Allison, 1971). Bureau- 
crats may evince ‘‘steady, hearty allegiance to the 
policy of the government they serve,” but more 
than likely that policy is the end result of a bar- 
gaining process between legislators and bureau- 
crats, rather than a clear reflection of public 
opinion. i 

Although empirical observers such as Wildav- 
sky (1979), Fenno (1966), and a long list of others 
refer to a bargaining process between actors, that 
process has rarely been formally incorporated into 
bureaucratic models. Niskanen’s (1971) economic 
analysis of bureaucratic behavior is no exception. 
Niskanen dismisses the bargaining process, argu- 
ing instead that bureau chiefs are able to impose 
their preferences regarding budget and produc- 
tion level through control of the agenda. Subject 
only to production cost constraints and the 
legislature’s maximum willingness to pay.for ser- 
vices, the bureau chief in the Niskanen model is 
the active decision maker, the legislature the 
passive acceptor of decisions. The Niskanen 
model stands the Progressive model of account- 
ability on its head. ` 

This article focuses on Niskanen’s assumption 
about bureaucratic imposition through agenda 
control. Does bureaucratic agenda control allow . 
the bureau chief to impose his preferences on the 
legislature as is assumed in the Niskanen model? 
Our view is that the authority to set agendas does 
not imply the kind of bureaucratic domination 
and legislative passivity assumed by Niskanen. On 
the contrary, the agenda setter is limited by the 
countervailing bargaining position of non- 
agenda-setting legislators, which in turn implies 
the rather indeterminate bargaining game docu- 
mented by Wildavsky and others. This calls for a 
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very different model of levislative-buréaucratic! in- 
‘teraction, with policy implications strikingly dif- 
ferent from those of Niskanen. 


Bureaucratic Imposition through Agenda Control 


Interest in bureaucratic agenda control 
developed from the recognition that, since the 
New Deal, more and more legislation has been 
originating with the executive branch of govern- 
ment. Indeed, in many instances, the power of the 
executive is such that it can do virtually what it 
likes, subject only to a legislative veto. One exam- 
ple is the Executive Reorganizations Act of 1939, 
which gave the president the right to reorganize 
the executive branch, subject to a congressional 
veto within 60 days. The Department of Defense 
can make real-estate transactions involving the 
armed services, subject to a veto by the oversight 
committee. Cities with weak city councils, 
rotating mayors, and strong professional city 
managers are often noted for the extent to which 
they serve only to ratify or veto the proposals of 
the manager. 

In like fashion, Niskanen created a simplified 
model in which a passive legislature voted ex- 
ecutive proposals up or down. Diagrammatically, 
the Niskanen model can be represented by Figure 
1, which shows both the total.ccst of producing 
various levels of a good and the legislature’s 
valuation for the different levels. If the legislature 
were aware of the cost conditions, it would most 
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prefer to maximize its net benefit ibs ropri- 
ating a budget of BY for a quantity of Q“. Note 


that this level of production corresponds. to the 
maximum difference between the legislature’s 
valuation and the budget outlays. 

What would be the most preferred budget and 
output level for a budget-maximizing agency 
chief? The valuation curve limits the agency’s 
aspirations in that the legislature would not agree 
to appropriate a budget larger than its total valua- 
tion for a given level of output. Therefore, the 
bureau would prefer to supply a level of Q? with a 
given budget of B’. According to Niskanen, the 
bureau achieves this preferred outcome by refus- 
ing to propose (B*, Q*) as an option to the 
legislature. Instead, the bureau, through agenda 
control,-exploits its monopoly position by offer- 
ing its preferred level in a take-it-or-leave-it pro- 
posal. The passive legislature, deprived of 
knowledge of the cost functions, is forced to ac- 
cept the bureau’s suggestion. As a result, produc- 
tion is too large, from an efficiency standpoint, 
and the requested budget level leaves no consumer 
surplus for any actor other than the bureau. 

In effect, Niskanen assumes a monopolistic 
bureau chief who achieves perfect price dis- 
crimination through a combination of perfect in- 
formation about the legislature’s valuation of the 
bureau’s output and perfect agenda control. 

The assumption of bureaucratic imposition 
through agenda -control has been regarded by 
some economists as Niskanen’s ‘‘important in- 


Figure 1. Preferred Budget Levels for Bureaucrat and Legislature 
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sight” (Orzechowski, 1977), and has prompted a 
proliferation of articles on this subject (Borcher- 
ding, 1977; Isaac & Plott, 1978; Mackey & 
Weaver, 1979). Of particular significance for our 
purposes is the Romer and Rosenthal (1978) ex- 
tension of the Niskanen model to non-zero status 
quo points. In the Niskanen analysis, voters are 
- faced with a choice between the bureau’s pre- 
ferred level of provision of the public good or no 
provision of the public good. What happens when 
the status quo point shifts from zero to a non-zero 
position? According to Romer and Rosenthal, the 
relationship between the median voter’s preferred 
point and the status-quo point determines the size 
of the bureau’s preferred budget. When the status 
quo coincides with the median voter’s preferred 
point, there is no other alternative preferred by a 
majority of the committee to that point. In this 
situation, the agenda setter has no leverage over 
the electorate. However, as the status quo moves 
away from the median voter’s preferred outcome, 
the number of alternatives preferred by a majority 
to the status quo increases. In effect, the agenda 
setter can impose his preferred outcome from the 
set of outcomes dominating the status quo. When 
the status quo is at the point of no provision, the 
agenda setter has maximum flexibility to enforce 
his most preferred outcome. 

Both the Romer-Rosenthal and Niskanen 
analyses hinge on the passive voter assumption. ' 
But do voting bodies really behave in such a 
fashion? Niskanen’s defense of this assumption is 
that large legislatures do ‘Snot have the incentive 
-or the opportunity to obtain information on the 
minimum budget necessary to supply this service” 
(Niskanen, 1971, p. 30). Does agenda control and 
perfect information mean that the bureaucrat is 
able to impose his most preferred outcome on a 
powerless legislature, as Niskanen assumes? 


Measuring the Influence of the Agenda Setter 


How can we observe whether or not an agenda 
setter has the influence attributed to him by the 
models of bureaucratic imposition? In the absence 
of any agenda control, a majority rule committee 
will select the Condorcet or majority rule winner 
if such an alternative exists. The Condorcet win- 
ner is defined as the alternative that is preferred 
by some majority of the committee to any other 


‘As Romer and Rosenthal put it, they assume in- 
dividualistic voters who make ‘‘voting decisions in- 
dependently of others,’’ and form no coalitions. Strictly 
speaking then, their model is applicable only to non- 
cooperative games and is not tested by the experiments 
reported in this article, where individuals most em- 
phatically do form coalitions. 
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alternative available to the committee. In general, 
the conditions for the existence of a Condorcet 
winner are extreme (Plott, 1967). But when voters 
have single-peaked preferences in a one- 
dimensional policy space, the Condorcet winner 
does exist and is the predicted outcome of the 
game when played with an open agenda. For ex- 
ample, in Figure 2, if voters 1, 2, and 3 constitute 
a majority-rule committee voting over the policy 
space from 0 to 110, then alternative 50 will be the 
Condorcet winner, because it is the median 
voter’s most preferred alternative. Fiorina and 
Plott (1978) and Berl et al. (1976) have demon- 
strated the predictive power of the Condorcet 
winner in experimental settings.? Thus, the Con- 
dorcet winner stands as a basis for measurement 
of other effects; agenda control can be said to in- 
fluence committee decision making to the extent 
that it produces deviations from the Condorcet — 
winner. l 
What happens when a voting body does not 
operate under a completely open agenda? For ex- 
ampie, a union membership must vote up or down 
a single wage-and-benefits package that has been 
worked out by the union leadership bargaining 
with employers. Or a school board may offer a tax 
increase to be voted on by the district electorate; 
failure to pass the tax proposal would result in the 
maintenance of the status quo. A committee in 
the House of Representatives. may send a bill to 
the House protected by a closed rule forbidding 
amendments from the floor; again failure to pass 
the committee’s bill will result in the maintenance 
of the status quo. In each situation, there is no 
guarantee that the agenda setter will offer for the 
electorate’s consideration the alternative that 
would be the Condorcet winner if the electorate ` 
were to operate with an open agenda. 
Theoretically, these forms of agenda control 
can be expected to result in systematic deviations 
from the Condorcet winner—deviations in the 
favor of the agenda setter’s preferences—-because 
agenda control changes the dominance relation 
among the alternatives facing the committee. For 
an alternative to dominate any other alternative, 
there must exist some coalition of the committee 
which unanimously prefers the first alternative 
and has the ability to enforce that preferred alter- 
native over the second alternative (Isaac & Plott, 
1978). In simple majority rule, the dominance 
relation is exactly the same as the majority 
preference relation. However, with an agenda 


*The only systematic exception seems to be when, ata 
very low cost to the winners of a majority rule game, an 
alternative other than the Condorcet winner is selected 
which supports the. formation of a coalition of the 
whole; see Eavey and Miller (in press). 
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controller, the status quo may dominate a number | 


of alternatives simply because. the convener 


prefers the status quo to those alternatives. Fur-, 


thermore, from among the set.of alternatives that 


do dominate the. status quo, there is no reason to. ` 
‘suppose that the agenda setter will nominate the © 


Condorcet winner: over ‘a more -preterred alter- 
native.. 
The basic Hahavioral assumption in Niskanen 
can be formally stated as, 


The agenda setter will successfully impose | 
ie ee preferred alternative from among the 
set that dominate the status quo: 


We will define the imposed Düremieratie ae 


tion (IBS) -as the alternative from: among the set’ 


that dominates the status quo that is most pre- 
ferred by the agenda setter. In Figure 2, assuming 
zero is the status quo, the set that dominates the 
status quo is the set from 50 to 90, because both a 
_ majority of the commiittee (voters 2 and 3) and the 
agenda setter (voter 4) prefer any’ point in this 


range to the status quo. (Alternative 90 only - 


weakly dominates the status-quo point because 


player 2 is exactly indifferent between 90 and 


zero.) Since the agenda setter most prefers alter-. . 


native 90 from this set, then 90 is the bureau- 
cratically imposed solution. (The weak IBS is the 
alternative that weakly dominates the status quo; 
a strong IBS strongly dominates the status quo.) 

The null hypothesis of no agenda influence can 
be formally stated as 


H; When a Condorcet winning alternative ex. 
ists, a voting body will select that alternative 
~“ whether the agenda is open or controlled a a 
l monopolistic agenda sétter. . : : 


The Bargaining Range - 


If it doé turn out that an agenda setter is able 
to impose his most preferred alternative from 
among those that dominate the status quo, then 
the basic behavioral aspects of Niskanen’s model 
are very reasonable and correct, and Niskanen’s 
recommendations. regarding privatization and 
competition ‘of public service delivery (to 
eliminate the influence of monopolistic, budget- 
maximizing bureaucrats) are entirely appropriate. 
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If agenda control allows imposition of agenda set- 
ter’s most preferred alternatives, then the lines of 
accountability envisioned by administrative 
reformers have been reversed, and purcanerats are 
in the driver’s seat. 

On the other hand, there is an alternative 
hypothesis that is more in line with the writings of 
Wildavsky, Fenno, and others who view politics 
as bargaining between bureaucrats and legislators. 
This line would suggest that the power to set the 
agenda merely provides the bureaucrat with 
bargaining power vis-a-vis the voting body, rather 
than the power to impose outcomes. In terms of a 
game suggested in Figure 2, with players 1, 2, and 
3 as a voting committee faced by player 4 as 
agenda setter, the coalition of players 1 and 2 
could observe that they are just as necessary for 
the final decision as the agenda setter. The most 
effective use of their voting power would be to an- 
nounce at the beginning of the meeting that they 
would refuse to vote for any alternative other than 
the Condorcet winner. Theoretically, they could 
be just as convincing in this bluff as the convener 
in his, 

The presence of two countervailing veto groups 
(the voters versus the agenda setter) suggests a 
bilateral bargaining model. The alternative 
hypothesis indicated by this line of thinking is as 
follows: 


: The presence of an agenda setter establishes 
aining range between the Condorcet win- 

ii alternative and the agenda setter’s most 
preferred alternative from among the set that 
dominates the status quo. Bargaining between 
the agenda setter and the voters will result in 
some indeterminate -alternative within this 

range. 


In Figure 2, with status quo zero, the bargaining 
range would be (50-90). 

If the alternative hypothesis is correct, then one 
of Niskanen’s key assumptions is incorrect, and 
the validity of Niskanen’s analysis and normative 
recommendations is called into question. The ex- 
periments that follow are designed to determine 
whether agenda setters can successfully impose 
their most preferred alternative from among the 
set that dominates the status quo, or if they must 
settle for whatever outcome within the bargaining 
range they can achieve after negotiations with the 
voting body. 


Research Design and Procedures 


A total of 42 four-person experiments were run, 
18 with discrete alternatives and 24 in the spatial 
setting. Subjects were recruited either from under- 
graduate classes at Michigan State University or 
from an advertisement placed in the MSU student 
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newspaper. In both cases individuals were told 
that they would be participating in a committee 
process experiment and were guaranteed at least 
$2 for participation. During recruitment, in- 
dividuals were arbitrarily assigned the numbers 1, 
2, 3, or 4. Player 4 was designated as the con- 
vener, with varying degrees of control over the 
agenda but no vote. i 

Players were given a written copy of the instruc- 
tions, which were also read aloud by the ex- 
perimenter (see Appendix). Each committee 
member received only his own compensation 
chart, whereas the convener was given full infor- 
mation on everyone’s preferences; this was done 
to duplicate the assumptions of agenda-setter in- 
formation advantage in Niskanen. The agenda 
setter was not instructed about the use of his 
knowledge. He was told that the other players had 
only their own compensation charts and that he 
was free to use the information as he saw fit, ex- 
cluding any discussion of: actual (cardinal) 
monetary amounts. Committee members were 
likewise prohibited from mentioning monetary 
values, although any. ordinal revelation of 
preferences was allowed. The task of the commit- 
tee in the discrete experiments was to choose one 
letter from the set of letters (4--L). In the spatial 
experiments, individuals were instructed to select 
a number from the continuum of numbers 
(0-110), with 0, 10, 20. . . corresponding to A, 
B, C. . . . The convener and the voting members 
were separated for an initial discussion period of 
5-15 minutes, during which the convener was 
allowed to familiarize himself with the informa- 
tion on his own and other payoff charts. During 
the same time, the members were asked ‘‘to try to 
come up with some agreement as to their pre- 
ferred option.” 

In cases in which the convener had agenda con- 
trol, the committee’s decision was made by ma- 
jority rule of the three voting members, choosing 
between the status quo option and the convener’s 
official, written proposal. In cases with an open 
agenda, the convener had the same information 
advantages and the committee engaged in the 
same discussion period, but anyone could propose 
an option to be voted on against the status quo. In 
all cases, if the players failed to reach an agree- 
ment, the status-quo alternative (either A or D in 
the discrete experiments) automatically would 
become the committee’s choice. This option could 
be enforced unilaterally by the convener or by a 
majority of the committee voting without the con- 
vener. l 

This basic research design was held constant ' 
through the 42 experiments. In order to provide a 
crucial test of various competing hypotheses, two 
institutional and two preference variables were 
changed. The institutional variables were the 
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status-quo or reversion option (either A or D) and 
the degree of agenda control held by the -con- 
vener. The motivation for manipulating these 
conditions and the preference conditions will be 
discussed below; in each case, manipulation of 
these independent variables provided additional 
information about the various solution concepts 


being tested. Thus, the experimental design al- 


lowed a static test (of various solution concepts in 
any given run of the experiment) and dynamic 
tests (of the effects of changes in institutional or 
preference variables). 


Part 1. Discrete Policy Alternatives 


By soliciting four volunteers, telling them the 
rules of the game, and promising them a payoff 
determined by the committee’s choice over letters 
A through L as in Table 1, it is possible to test the 
effectiveness of the bargaining range against the 
imposed bureaucratic solution. According to 
Niskanen, the convener should be able to impose 
upon the committee his preferred alternative J 
simply by threatening to propose the status quo 
option A. If the results óf the experiments are 
systematically less than J but greater than F, we 
can conclude that monopoly agenda power alone 
is sufficient to guarantee an imposed bureaucratic 
solution. 

Status Quo A and the Niskanen Analysis. A 
series of four experiments were run with the in- 
structions given in the Appendix, status quo at A, 
and the preferences listed in Table 1. The con- 
vener or agenda setter was allowed to make as 
many proposals as he wanted, or he could refuse 
to propose alternatives for consideration. 
However, the convener was not a voting member 
of the committee and therefore required a major- 
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ity of the committee (two or more members) for 
ratification of his proposed alternatives. 

The dynamics of these experiments were fairly 
uniform: the convener would press for an advan- 
tageous alternative with the support of player 3, 
players 1 and 2 would express a willingness to ac- 
cept the status-quo alternative if not presented 
with a more favorable proposal, and a.com- 
promise solution would be ratified. But one par- 
ticular experiment in which subjects were 
recruited from a junior-level banking class 
highlights the intricacies of our four-person game. 

Players were randomly assigned to roles 
(players 1 and 2 were female and players 3 and 4 
were male). Player 4, as agenda setter, was given 
full information on committee preferences. In- 
structions were read. Committee members were 
given 5 to 15 minutes to discuss among themselves 
their own preferences and recommendations while 
the convener was in another room looking over 
his charts. As alternatives were eliminated from 
consideration, the committee discussion focused 
on five acceptable alternatives: E, F, D, G, and 
H.. 

Player 4 was invited back into the room, and 
player 2 announced the committee’s preferences 
for E or F. The following is a partial transcript of 
what transpired: ` 


Player 4 claims that Æ and F are not acceptable and an- 
nounces, ‘‘I am going to tell you straight out that I have 
sitting here right in front of me, a copy of a compensa- 
tion chart’? for each committee member. 


Player 3: Well, that stinks. 


Player 4: According to the rules the meeting can be 
convened. (closed) at any time. By the convener. 
What you see in front of me here is an order which 


Table 1. Compensation Chart for Committee Members and Agenda Setter 
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4.50 4.00 2.50 
6.00 4.50 3.00 
7.50 5.00 3.25 
8.00 5.50 3.75 
3.00 6.00 4.00 
8.00 7.00 6.00 
7.50 11.00 8.25 
5.00 13.00 11.75 
4.00 15.50. 15.00 
2.50 16.00 20.00 
2.00 11.00 26.00 
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would close the meeting, if what I propose is not ac- 
cepted. 


_(The convener is attempting a Schelling strategy by 
threatening to enforce the status quo alternative if his 
first proposal is not accepted by the committee.) 

The convener then proposes option L. 

Player 2: I am really against L, and I would just as 
soon close the meeting because I don’t care. 

This initiates a discussion between player 3, who sup- 
ports the convener’s proposal, and player 2, who is 
ready and willing to close the meeting. The interaction 
between players convinces the convener that he lacks 


. needed votes for option L. Reneging on his original 


take-it-or-leave-it position, the convener offers the com- 
mittee another option. 


Player 4: I’ll tell you what, then. I’ve listed some 
other proposals that I think we might be able to find 
amicable. L was my first choice. How does K look to 
you? 


Players 1 and 2 immediately reply that K is no better 
than L. The convener asks about J, and player 2 says, 
“J looks about as good as closing the meeting.”’ 

At this point, the convener spends some time trying to 
split the coalition between players 1 and 2 by referring 
to his information. and pointing out that player 2 would 
have done a lot better than #1 with the committee’s 
original proposals, letters £ and F. He tries to cast her 
as a Machiavellian manipulator unworthy of player 1’s 
support; an effort to which player 3 contributes. 


Player 3: She sure did. She really pushed me into E. 


Player 2 responds by pointing out that the convener 
was all bluff, having threatened to close the meeting if 
the committee failed to support his first proposal. In 
turn, the convener claims that he did not go ahead and 
close the meeting as he threatened because he is a nice 
guy just trying to find a fair alternative for everyone, 
“but you guys are going to have to trust me.” 


Player 1: Well, let me hear your proposal. I’m not 
into this trusting business. We don’t really have to 
do anything. 

t 
Player 4: You don’t have to do anything. You can 
always walk out with proposal A. 


Player 1: That’s right. 
Player 2: That’s right. 


The tables now have turned, with players 1 and 2 
threatening player 4 with the status quo. The coalition 
between players 1 and 2 is as strong as ever, despite 
player 4’s efforts. i 

The convener then makes another attempt to split the 
coalition between 1 and 2 by making the claim that 
player 2 would do better with the status quo alternative 
A than anyone else on the committee, again painting her 
as a Machiavellian manipulator. 


Player 4: There is going to be one person in this ex- 
periment who wouldn’t mind getting A. And in this 
case, it happens that the person who wouldn’t mind 
getting A and who would walk off all right, would 
be you (in reference to player 2). 


Player 4 continues, saying that there is a ‘‘chasm’’ be- 
tween the value of A for her and the value of A for 
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everyone else. This is a blatant misrepresentation of the 
information that is available only to him; i.e., the car- 
dinal values of the members’ payoffs. He then says that 
he will try to find some fair alternative that will give #1 
“a nice piece of the action also. See, I don’t think that 
there is a reason why anyone has to walk off (with 
nothing).”’ 

Player 4 then proposes alternative J as a fair solution. 
Player 1 points out that she is indifferent between J and 
A, thus undercutting player 4’s claim to impartial exper- 
tise. Player 1 then takes the initiative and proposes letter 
E, to which the convener reiterates his refusal to accept 
E. In some desperation, player 2 asks the experimenter 
if there is any way to vote on an alternative without the 
convener. When the experimenter repeats the rules, 
player 4 laughs malevolently. At this point, player 3 sees 
that the breakdown between the convener and players 1 
and 2 is getting very close to complete and proposes 
alternative H as a compromise solution. The convener 
spends a great deal of time resisting H: ‘“There’s got to 
be something better than H.’’ However, as the only way 
to resolve the deadlock, player 4 eventually proposes let- 
ter H, which the committee ratifies. 


The models of bureaucratic imposition assume 
that the convener has monopoly power over the 
agenda, exclusive and complete information on 
committee preferences, and the willingness to use 
this information to achieve his most preferred 
alternative. Certainly, in the example detailed 
above, the convener was eager and willing to use 
all available resources to secure the highest possi- 
ble payoff, including the dispensing of false or 
misleading information. But still he was unable to 
reach his most preferred alternative. Why? 
Because the convener lacks one very crucial 
resource: the votes needed to ratify his proposed 
alternative. The committee has the power to act as 
a veto block simply because they supply the votes. 

And this is what happened in all four experi- 
ments. H was picked three times and G once.’ 
Note that the imposed bureaucratic solution was 
never chosen. The game is not one of bureaucratic 
Imposition, but rather a bargaining game in which 
the bureaucrat is apt to fall short of complete suc- 
cess, owing to the existence of a countervailing 
blocking coalition of voters one and two. 

Variation I-Separating the Core from the 
Bargaining Range. Although the hypothesized 
bargaining range includes as extreme points the 
preferred outcomes of the two pivotal players 
(player 2 as median voter and player 4 as agenda 
setter), it was predicted that a majority of the out- . 
comes would lie between those extremes. True to 
our prediction, the outcomes selected in the 
previous experiments were always between the 
median voter’s preferred alternative and the im- 


Four pilot experiments, with similar preferences to 
the first set of discrete experiments, resulted in H twice, 
I once, and E once. 
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Alternatives - 1 
A $ 4.75 
B 5.00 
Ç 11.00 
D 8.00 
E 5.00 
F 3.50 
G 3.25 
H 3.00 
I 2.15 
J 2.50 
K 3.15 
L 4.00 
8Agenda setter. 


posed bureaucratic solution. This corresponds 
with the notion of the. bargaining range intro- 
duced. earlier. However, it also corresponds with 
the theoretic notion of the core. 

` The core is defined as the set of undominated 
alternatives. The letters F-J constitute the core of 
the four-person game given by the preferences in 
Table 1, the status quo equal to A, and the deci- 
sion rule defined as majority rule subject to player 
4’s agenda setting. Alternative H, for instance, is 
undominated because no coalition that prefers 
some other alternative can enforce it. Players 1 
and 2 prefer alternative F to H but cannot pro- 
pose it because they lack agenda power. Players 3 
and 4 prefer J to H, but cannot get another vote 
for J. No coalition can upset H, or any other 
alternative in the bargaining range. So the ques- 
tion arises, was H selected as a compromise solu- 
tion between two veto groups (i.e., because it was 
part of the bargaining range) or because it was un- 
dominated in the game-theoretic sense (i.e., 
because it was part of the core)? . 

.These two explanations can be distinguished by 
separating the core from the bargaining range. We 
uid this by modifying slightly the preferences to 
provide a critical test between the core and the 
bargaining range (Table 2). What is the core of 
this new game? Notice that alternatives F through 
J are dominated by a three-person coalition con- 
sisting of the convener and committee members 1 
and 3 around either alternative K or alternative L. 
Alternatives K and L are dominated by alternative 
A (the status quo), which is dominated by alter- 
native F. Every alternative is dominated by some 
other alternative except alternative Æ. Alternative 
E, therefore, is the core of the new game. 


However, the median voter’s preferred alternative 


Vol: 78 
Players 
2 48 
4.00 $ 3.50 $ 2.00 
4.50 4.00 2.50 
6.00 4.50 3.00 
7.50 5.00. 3.25 
8.50 6.50 3.75 
3.00 5.50 4.00 
8.00 7.00 6.00 
7.50 11.00 8.25 
5.00 13.00 11.75 
4.00 15.50 15.00 
2.50 16.00 20.00 
2.00 11.00 26.00 


is still option F, and the convener’s preferences 
are identical, to the previous experiments. The 


‘preferences for our pivotal players over the 


bargaining range (F-J) are still in opposition, even 
though this range is no longer the core of the 
game. If alternative. was selected because it was 
part of the core, then it should no longer be 
selected when the core is at Æ. If alternative H was 
selected as the outcome of'a compromise between 
the outside agenda setter and the median voter, 
then it should also be the committee selection 
when it is no Jonger the core. 

The experimental evidence supports the bargain- 
ing range over the core. In five experiments with 
alternative Æ as the core and option’A the status 
quo, the core was never selected as the outcome of 
a game (see Table 3). Three of the outcomes (op- 
jious G, H, and H) were within the bargaining 
range, one outcome was located at the preferred 
point of the agenda setter, and one outcome, 
alternative L, was outside the bargaining range 
entirely. Although the dynamics of the game were 
unaffected by the separation of the core arid. 
bargaining set, the new preference configurations 
allowed: a smart convener to exploit the intran- 
sitivities in preferences. For example, the con- 
vener could propose alternative H as a com- 
promise between ‘himself and player 2, and then 
mobilize a coalition of players 1 and 3 around 
alternative L (preferred by them to alternative H), 
despite the fact that Li is dominated by the status 
quo A. 

. Variation Il-Altering the Status Quo. Romer 
and Rosenthal argue that the position of the 
status-quo point -vis-à-vis the committee has an 
important effect on the agenda setter’s power by 
limiting or expanding the range of alternatives 
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dominating the status quo. When the status quo is 
at zero or rather, a level of no provision (as in the 
earlier experiments), the convener has maximum 
flexibility in that the number of alternatives 
dominating the status quo is larger than at any 
other point. The convener is then in the position 
of being able to impose a highly favorable alter- 
native. However, as the status quo approaches the 
median voter’s most preferred outcome, the 
number of alternatives dominating the status quo 
decreases substantially. Given the preferences in 
Table 1 and.a status quo point of option D, only 
alternatives F, G, and H dominate the status quo 
(D is weakly dominated by H). The best that an 
outside agenda setter can hope for is to impose 
alternative H on the committee, whereas in the 
earlier experiments the convener could hope to do 
substantially better than H by imposing his most 
preferred alternative J. 

A total of nine experiments were run which 
replicated both sets of earlier experiments with the 
new status-quo point D. The weak, bureau- 
cratically imposed solution is option H, the point 
at which the median voter is just indifferent be- 
tween the status quo and the convener-preferred 
alternative. Again, notice that the bargaining 
range contracts from (F-J) to (F-H). Four ex- 
periments were run with the core equal to the 
bargaining range, while five experiments were run 
with a new core of option E. 

The results indicate that a shift in the status quo 
marginally affects the bargaining range by con- 
straining the power of the agenda setter (see Table 
3). With alternative A as the status quo, all but 
two cases resulted in a committee choice of alter- 
native ‘HW or better, from the convener’s perspec- 
tive. With the status quo option D, only four of 
the results were at alternative H or higher. Thus, 
moving the status quo toward the median voter’s 
preferred outcome seems to limit the convener’s 
ability to ‘‘win’’ the bargaining game. 
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It appears that power over the agenda has put 
the convener at the bargaining table without suffi- 
cient influence to impose a most-preferred out- 
come. But do the experiments really indicate the 
influence of agenda control, or is the bias away 
from the Condorcet winning alternative toward 
the nonvoting player 4’s preferred outcome sim- 
ply the result of some small group effect such as 
an informal grant to the convener by the commit- 
tee of an equal voice or “‘vote’’ in the collective 
deliberations?* The following experiments were 
designed to determine whether player 4’s in- 
fluence results from an informal vote or from 
agenda power. . 


Part 2: A Spatial Policy Setting 


Preferences were graphically induced in in- 
dividuals over a continuum of numbers ranging 
from O to 110 (Figure 2). Notice that these 
preferences correspond almost exactly to the 
preferences listed in Table 1 of the discrete ex- 
periments, with minor deviations incurred to 
smooth out the preference curves. The number 0 
corresponds to alternative A in the discrete ex- 
periments, the number 10 to alternative B, and so 
on. By arranging alternatives over a continuum, 
players have the option of bargaining for values 
between discrete points. The spatial setting allows 
us to increase the bargaining range and look for 
subtle, minor effects without significantly altering 
the design of the original experiment. 

A total of 24 experiments were run in the spatial 
setting. Unlike the discrete experiments, the status 
quo was unchanged at number 0 (corresponding 
to alternative A). However, changes were made in 


“We would like to thank Charles Plott for this sugges- 
tion, and for his support and timely. comments 
throughout the research presented in this article. - 


Table 3. Experimental Results: Discrete Policy Alternatives 


Preferences 
Status Quo Table 1 Table 2 
A 
Core F-J E 
WIBS? J 
Results G,H,H,H G,H,H,J,L 
D z 
Core F-H E 
WIBS H H 
Results G,G,LK E,G,G,H,H 


8Weak imposed buréaucratic solution. The point at which the median voter is just indifferent to the status quo. It 
is thus the most favorable outcome that the agenda setter could hope to impose on the committee. 
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Table 4. Experimental Results: Spatial Policy Setting 
Voter 3’s Preferences 

Institutions As in Figure 2 Identical to Voter 2 
Strong agenda control by player 4 

WIBS® 1) 90 2) 90 

Results 60,65,70,80 45,50,70,70 
Weak agenda control by Player 4 
(unlimited proposals) 

WIBS 3) 90 4) 90 

Results — 55,70,70,100 55,55,60,65 
Open agenda 

Condorcet winner 5) 50 6) 50 

Results 50,50,50,65 43,47,50,50 


8Weak imposed bureaucratic solution. 


the institutions (the locus and extent of agenda 
control) and in the composition of the commit- 
tee’s preferences. We ran four experiments that 
corresponded, institutionally and with regard to 
preferences, to the first experiments in the discrete 
setting; that is; only the convener could make for- 
mal proposals, and he could make any number of 
proposals. The results are reported in Table 4, cell 
3. The chosen outcomes were equivalent to two 
choices of H, a point midway between alternatives 
F and G, and one choice at K. In the latter in- 
stance, the convener utilized both his monopoly 
- over information and agenda control to achieve 
an outcome outside the predicted bargaining 
range. By convincing the committee that 100 was 
the best outcome from the standpoint of ag- 
gregate group benefit, the convener maximized his 
individual payoff without misrepresenting infor- 
mation. The total group payoff with option 100 
was approximately $41, compared to approx- 
imately $31 for alternative 70. Overall, the effect 
of agenda control was apparent, given that the 
original committee recommendations to the con- 
vener centered around the Condorcet winning 
alternative (specifically, they were 50, 50, 55, and 
60). 

We then changed the preferences in such a way 
that player 3’s preferences were exactly like those 
of player 2, with a peak at 50. The core of this 
four-voter game is exactly equal to alternative 50, 

-which is the first choice of players 2 and 3, and be- 
tween the first choice of players 1 and 4. If the 
favorable outcomes achieved by player four 
resulted from an unofficial ‘‘vote’’ granted him 
by the other members of the committee, then the 


results should indicate this by shifting to 50 since - 


the Condorcet winner of the four-voter game is 
exactly equal to 50. If the favorable outcomes 


were due to the convener’s ability to ‘‘impose’’ a 
Niskanen and Romer-Rosenthal outcome, then 
the bias should not be affected in the least, since 
the Romer-Rosenthal prediction does not change 
with the change in player 3’s preference. If, 
however, the bias in outcomes toward player 4’s 
preferred outcome was because agenda control 
gave him some bargaining influence, then the bias 
should decrease as the bureaucrat’s natural ally on 
the committee disappears and sides exactly with 
the median voter. 

The results (Table 4, cell 4) are consistent with 
the final hypothesis. The bias in favor of player 
4’s preferred alternative was sharply weakened, 
even though the imposed bureaucratic solution 
was unchanged. If the agenda monopolist is able 
to impose his most preferred solution from among 
the set of alternatives that dominate the status 
quo, then player 4 should have been able to get a 
result in the range of 70 or better, as in the earlier 
experiments. However, with the absence of a 


-natural ally on the committee, the convener’s 


ability to impose a solution unattractive to the 
committée diminished, so that he never got a 
result above 65. 

This result seems to demonstrate that the bias 
for the bargaining game is in fact the existence of 
two countervailing blocking coalitions. Player 4 
can block anything to the left of 90 simply by not 
proposing anything to the left of 90; but players 1 
and 2 can block anything to the right of 50 simply 
by not voting for anything to the right of 50. Yet 
some agreement must be reached or both sides will 
be hurt. By placing two players in the median 
voter position (and none in the player 3 role), the 
credibility of the legislative veto power is in- 
creased. Either median voter is sufficient to block 
the agenda setter’s more preferred alternatives, 
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and the two players can support each other in ve- 
toing player four’s proposals. 

At the same time, we should not underplay the 
ability of the convener to alter predicted out- 
comes. If player 4 had been simply exercising an 
informal ‘‘vote,’’ then his influence over the com- 
mittee should have disappeared as the core of the 
voting game converged on 50 with the change in 
player 3’s preferences. Yet this was not the case. 
In our experiments, the final committee outcomes 
were never below 55, even though the three 
members of the committee unanimously preferred 
50 to anything higher. Player 4 could not have 
achieved this result simply as another voter in a 
four-person majority rule game with two voters 
most preferring 50: He was able to achieve it only 
because agenda control made him a one-person 
blocking coalition who must give consent to the 
final decision. The results are therefore a striking 
disconfirmation of the bureaucratic imposition 
hypothesis, but also a striking confirmation of the 
ability of a convener to alter committee decisions 
through agenda control and bargaining. 

Eliminating Bureaucratic Agenda Control. 
There are three possible explanations for the con- 
sistent ability of the convener to persuade com- 
mittee members ‘to deviate from the Condorcet 
winning alternative: agenda control, the con- 
vener’s monopoly over information, or an artifact 
of the experimental design in which the convener 
is dramatically brought into the room to do 
‘‘something’’ after the committee has had a 
chance to discuss their preferences among them- 
selves. If the experimental results are attributable 
to the subject’s surmises about what the ex- 
perimenter ‘‘wants’’ from this experimental 
design, then the convener is obviously put in a 
unique and strategic position. 

To control for the possibility that something 
other than agenda control was behind the con- 
vener’s success in the previous experiments, a new 
set of experiments were run in which the convener 
retained his monopoly over information and his 
dramatic entrance in the middle of the experi- 
ment, but was deprived of his right to propose 
alternatives for consideration. In effect, the locus 
of control shifted from the convener to the com- 
mittee. Eight experiments were run with this new 
institution, four with player 3’s_ original 
preferences and four with player 3 having iden- 
tical preferences to player 2. The results, 
displayed in cells 5 and 6 of Table 4, support the 
median voter hypothesis in the absence of 
monopolistic agenda control. The median voter’s 
preferred outcome (number 50) was chosen in five 
experiments. In the three experiments in which the 
Condorcet winning alternative was not the final 
outcome of the meeting, a more advantageous 
alternative for player 1 was selected twice, and 
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only once did the committee slightly favor the 
nonvoting player 4. In the one instance in which 
the committee biased their selection towards 
player 4, player 3’s preferences were compatible 
with those of the nonvoting player. 

As the results indicate, when player 4 was no 
longer in control of the agenda, his influence over 
the committee disappeared completely. Although 
players 2 and 3 would occasionally sacrifice their 
most preferred outcome in order to provide player 
1 with an improved payoff, thus assuring commit- 
tee unanimity, the players exhibited no desire to 
come to some unanimous agreement with player 
4. This is convincing evidence that the previous 
bias in experiment résults in favor of player 4 
resulted from his monopoly control over the 
agenda, and not his control over information, his 
unofficial ‘‘vote’’ as a fourth committee member, 
a flaw in the design, or altruism on the part of the 
committee towards player 4. 

Strong Agenda Control. One possible objection 
to the previous experiments is that they allowed 
the agenda monopolist to introduce multiple pro- 
posals to the committee, thus weakening his abil- 
ity to impose an outcome by allowing the commit- 
tee to vote down any number of proposals with 
the assurance that the convener could always in- 
troduce another. On the other hand, if the agenda 
setter were allowed only one proposal, he could in 
effect blackmail the committee by limiting their 
choice to the convener’s proposal or the status 
quo. This sort of situation epitomizes the take-it- 
or-leave-it analysis of Niskanen. If the bureaucrat 
fails to impose his most preferred alternative on 
the committee in this situation, then his lack of 
success in games with multiple proposals would 
not be surprising. 

It should be noted that, from a practical stand- 
point, few agenda monopolists legally can make 
only one proposal. Congress considers as 
negotiable any budget proposal passed down from 
the executive branch. A proposal from the union 
leadership for a strike settlement always can be re- 
jected by the membership (although a cost may be 
incurred). Even the strongest form of agenda con- 
trol, that of a school board with regard to its tax 
referenda, is not truly a take-it-or-leave-it propo- 
sition. Opponents to a particular tax measure can 
and often do urge voters to turn down one pro- 
posal in order to force the schoo! board to in- 
troduce a more palatable measure the next time, 
perhaps in a matter of months. It is hard to im- 
agine a real-world agenda monopolist being 
limited to only one proposal. 

Furthermore, previous experiments by Isaa 
and Plott (1978) on this very issue found no dif- 
ference in outcomes whether the convener was 
allowed one or several proposals. But in spite of 
the evidence to the contrary and in order to pro- 
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vide the strongest possible case for the hypothesis 
of bureaucratic imposition, we designed a series 
of experiments to test the effectiveness of the con- 


vener when limited to only one proposal. The. 


committee, in turn, could vote the proposal up or 
down by approving either the convener’s recom- 
mended alternative or the status quo point 0. 
Unlike the earlier experiments, the balloting was 
done in secret, and the result of the. vote was an- 
nounced to the committee by the experiments (see 
Appendix for complete instructions). 

Eight experiments followed the strict Niskanen 
interpretation, four with identical preferences for 
players 2 and 3 and four with opposing 
preferences. The results, reported in Table 4, cells 
1 and 2, did not provide any new support for the 
hypothesis of bureaucratic agenda imposition. All 
but one committee outcome was located within 
the bargaining range. The only extreme outcome 
favored the least advantaged member of the com- 
mittee (player 1) and not the agenda controller. 
Player 4, far from being able to impose the 
Romer-Rosenthal outcome of 90, seemed even 
less able to impose his wishes than in the previous 
experiments; that is, his bargaining position was 
weakened under the new institution. 

Why was the position of the convener under- 
mined when the number of proposals was limited 
to one? The ability of the convener to impose his 
most preferred outcome was affected by two fac- 
tors: the near-perfect symmetry of the bargaining 
positions of player 4 and the committee as two op- 
posed blocking coalitions, and the increased risk 
aversion on the part of player 4. The one-proposal 
rule improved player 4’s ability to bluff. as it 
simultaneously increased the negative conse- 
quences of making a bluff: if the first proposal 
failed, there would be no chance for a second. 
Our conveners expressed a fear of making a pro- 
posal that would not succeed, leaving themselves 
and the committee with the status quo, which 
was, after all, worse for him than for anyone else. 
And once again, the. committees reinforced the 
agenda setter’s fear of making a proposal that 
would be voted down by uttering quite believable 
threats that they in fact would vote down a pro- 
posal that was a long way from alternative 50. Of 
course, the closer the agenda setter’s proposal is 
to 90, the more believable are the threats since the 
committee has little to lose near this outcome. The 
agenda monopolists clearly saw this game as a 
trade-off between the amount of their payoff and 
the certainty of receiving it. The agenda setters 
believed that the voters were capable of giving up 
small amounts to punish the agenda setters for 
proposing a ‘‘selfish’’ alternative. And, of course, 
the more selfish the proposal, the smaller the 
amount of money the committee members would 
need to. sacrifice. Particularly when players 2 and 
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3 had identical preferences, a committee threat to 
veto anything above 50 was taken seriously into 
account by the agenda setters. This fact was 
reflected in the outcomes of the bargaining pro- 
cess. 


Conclusion 


The fundamental conclusion to be reached 
from these experiments is that an agent outside a 
legislative body with control over the agenda does 
have influence over legislature’s decisions, but not 
to the extent suggested by the theories of bureau- 
cratic imposition. In our experiments, the agenda 
sétter was able to produce an immediate and sus- 
tained bias away from the Condorcet winner, a 
bias that disappeared when agenda control was 
removed. At the same time, the agenda setter was 
limited because he could not unilaterally impose a 
most preferred outcome. The coalition of players 
1 and 2 constituted a blocking coalition, and 
player 2 had to be won over. Player 2’s awareness 
of this fact guaranteed that the outcome would be 
determined by a bargaining game between the me- 
dian voter and the convener. Agenda control may 
put the agenda setter at the bargaining table, but 
it does not guarantee imposition of his most 
preferred alternative. 

The implications of this fact are clear. Theories 
of bureaucratic agenda imposition should be 
replaced with theories of bureaucratic bargaining. 
Emphasis needs to be placed on the key factors 
structuring the relationship between the bureau 
and the voting body. Which characteristics im- 
prove the position of the voting body vis-a-vis the 
bureau? Unanimity is one such characteristic, as 
suggested by our experiments. In those situations 
in which players 2 and 3 were in agreement, thus 
denying player 4 a natural ally on the committee, 
the bargaining position of player 4 was greatly 
weakened. 

From a policy perspective, it is worth noting 
that William Niskanen is now a member of the 
President’s Council of Economic Advisers, and 
that bureaucrats are very much a symbol of all 
that is under attack in the current administration’s 
program of privatization and cut-back in (non- 
defense) public services. To the extent that this 
program is based on economic theories attributing 
budgetary growth to self-serving bureaucrats, the 
justification for. the’ administration’s program 
may be extremely weak. Even if bureaucrats are 
the ones who make the obvious and telling agenda 
proposals to legislatures, that is not sufficient to 
absolve legislatures of the blame for any excessive 
governmental growth. Budget-maximizing 
bureaucrats may have a predisposition toward 
budgetary growth, but it is doubtful whether they 
can impose their wishes on voting bodies, 
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especially when their control over the agenda is 
much weaker than that embodied in the experi- 
ments in this article. Contracting for services with 
private suppliers may or may not be nice, but it is 
certainly not a panacea for all the budgetary prob- 
lems of the eighties. The more politically realistic 
explanations for budgetary growth must look at 


_ the bargaining behavior of legislatures,.as well as 


that of bureaucrats, and the institutions that they 
create to structure the bargaining process. 
Research of this kind is now being conducted by 
Fiorina (1977), Fiorina and Noll (1978), Shepsle 
(1978), Shepsle and Weingast (1981) and others. 
Only with a better understanding of legislators 
and their incentives as members of oversight and 
appropriations committees will we have a com- 
plete understanding of both sides in the game of 
bureaucratic bargaining. 


Appendix 
~ Instructions for Participants 
Spatial Setting with Weak Agenda Control 


1. We would like to have you participate. in a 
committee process experiment. The purpose of 
the experiment is to help us understand certain 
technical aspects of the generally complex ways in 
which committees operate. The instructions are 
simple. If you follow them carefully and make 
good decisions, you might earn a considerable 
amount of money. You will be paid in cash. 

2. All you have to do is to attend a committee 
meeting and for this participation you will be 
paid. The purpose of the meeting is to choose a 
number from the set of numbers zero through 
110. [In discrete setting, this is ‘‘the set of letters 
A-L.’’] Only one number will be chosen and the 
payment you receive for participation depends en- 
tirely upon which one it is. For example, on the 
enclosed compensation graph, you can read up 
from the number 30 to the line graph, and then 
over to the vertical axis to discover the amount 
you will be paid if the number 30 is the 
committee’s choice. The amount for other 
numbers can be discovered similarly. The com- 
pensation tables may differ among individuals. 
This means that the patterns of preferences differ 
and the monetary amounts may not be com- 
parable. The option that would result in the 
highest payoff to you may not result in the highest 
payoff to someone else. You should decide what 
choice you want the committee to make and do 
whatever you wish within the confines of the rules 
to get things to go your way. The experimenters, 
however, are not primarily concerned with 
whether or how you participate as long as you stay 
within the confines of the rules. Under no circum- 
stances may you mention anything quantitative 
about your compensation. You are free, if you 
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wish, to indicate which ones you like best, etc., 
but you cannot mention anything about the actual 
monetary amounts. Under no circumstances may 
you mention anything about activities which 
might involve you and other participants after the 
experiment (i.e., no deals to split up afterwards or 
no physical threats). 

3. Procedures. The following parliamentary pro- 
cedures must be followed. Player 4 has been 
designated as a convener. The convener is not a 
member of the committee and therefore cannot 
vote on any of the proposals. But, the option 
chosen by the committee will be the one proposed 
by the convener and ratified by a majority of the 
committee (two or more people). Any failure of 


the committee to act automatically results in a 


committee choice of option 0. 

The committee will have a discussion period 
lasting a minimum of 5 minutes and a maximum 
of 15 minutes in which the convener is not pres- 
ent. During this time, the committee, operating 
under majority rule, should try to come to some 
agreement as to their preferred option. 


[In Weak Agenda Control Experiments] 


At the conclusion of the discussion period, the 
convener will address the committee. Committee 
members are free to make suggestions to the con- 
vener. The convener may propose any option he 
wants, or he can refuse to propose options tf he so 
desires. He proposes options in writing by com- 
pleting and signing the forms provided. Any pro- 
posal by the convener automatically cancels any 
previous, unratified proposals. A proposal is 
ratified if it is signed by a majority of the commit- 
tee; i.e., to be ratified, a proposal must be signed 
by the convener and approved by at least two 
committee members. A proposal once ratified is 
final, and all participants will be paid accordingly. 
A proposal that is not ratified and is then can- 
celled by another proposal may be reproposed 
again and again. 

4, Terminating the meeting. The meeting can ter- 
minate in any of three ways: 

i) If some option is proposed and ratified, the 
meeting is terminated and the committee 
members are paid on the basis of the com- 
mittee choice. 

ii) If a motion to adjourn is approved by a 
majority of the committee, the meeting is 
terminated. Any committee member is free 
to introduce such a motion at any time. The 
motion must be submitted in writing and 
signed by a majority of the committee. If 
the meeting adjourns without a choice, then 
option 0 is automatically designated as the 
choice and you will be paid accordingly. 

iii) The convener has the right to adjourn the 
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meeting at any time. He does so simply by 
submitting the announcement in writing to 
the experimenter. Again, if the meeting ad- 

. journs without a choice, then option 0 is 
automatically designated as the choice and 
you will be paid accordingly. 


[In Open Agenda Experiments] 


At the conclusion of the discussion period, the 
convener will formally open the decision period 
for the committee. Open discussion may con- 
tinue; the convener is free to make suggestions to 
the committee. At any time during the decision 
phase, any committee member may make any for- 
mal proposal he likes. A committee member pro- 
poses options in writing by completing and sign- 
ing the forms provided. Any proposal by a com- 
mittee member automatically cancels any 
previous, unratified proposals by that committee 
member. A proposal is ratified if it is signed by a 
majority of the committee; i.e., to be ratified, a 
proposal must be made by a committee member 
and approved by at-least one other committee 
member. A proposal once ratified is final, and all 
participants will be paid accordingly. 


4, Terminating the meeting. The meeting can ter- 


minate in either of two ways: 
i) If some option is proposed and ratified, the 
meeting is terminated, and the committee 
_ members are paid on the basis of the com- 
mittee choice. 
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ii) If a motion to adjourn is approved by a 
majority of the committee, the meeting is 
terminated. Any committee member is free 
to introduce such a motion at any time. The 
motion must be submitted in writing and 
signed by a majority of the committee. If 
the meeting adjourns without a choice, then 
option 0 is automatically designated as the 
choice and you will be paid accordingly. 


[In Strong Agenda Control Experiments] 


At the conclusion of the discussion period, the 
convener will address the committee. Committee 
members are free to make any suggestions to the 
convener. Discussion will be open for as long as 
the convener wishes. Whenever he chooses to do 
so, however, the convener may officially propose 


an option. The convener may propose any option 


he wants. He proposes an option in writing by 
completing and signing the form provided. The 
proposal is official, and discussion ends when the 
convener hands the proposal to the experimenter. 
At that time, each of the three committee 
members casts a secret ballot for either the status 
quo alternative O or for the alternative proposed 
by the convener. The ballots will be counted by 
the experimenter. If the convener’s proposal gets 
two or more votes, then it wins. Otherwise, the 
status quo alternative wins. The winning alter- 
native is final and. all participants will be paid ac- 
cordingly. 
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Contemporary theories of politics tend to portray politics as a reflection of society, political 
phenomena as the aggregate consequences of individual behavior, action as the result of choices based 
on calculated self-interest, history as efficient in reaching unique and appropriate outcomes, and 
decision making and the allocation of resources as the central foci of political life. Some recent 
theoretical thought in political science, however, blends elements of these theoretical styles into an 
older concern with ‘institutions. This new institutionalism emphasizes the relative autonomy of 
political institutions, possibilities for inefficiency in history, and the importance of symbolic action to 
an understanding of politics. Such ideas have a reasonable empirical basis, but they are not charac- 
terized by powerful theoretical forms. Some directions for theoretical research may, however, be iden- 
tified in institutionalist conceptions of political order. 


In most contemporary theories of politics, 
traditional political institutions, such as the legis- 
_ lature, the legal system, and the state, as well as 
traditional economic institutions, such as the 
firm, have receded in importance from the posi- 
tion they held in the earlier theories of political 
scientists such as J.W. Burgess or W.W. 
Willoughby, economists such as Thorstein Veblen 
or John R. Commons, and sociologists such as 
Max: Weber. From a behavioral point of view, 
formally organized social institutions have come 
to be portrayed simply as arenas within which 


political behavior, driven by more fundamental - 


factors, occurs. From a normative point of view, 
ideas that embedded morality in institutions, such 
as law or bureaucracy, and that emphasized 
citizenship as a foundation for personal identity, 
have given way to ideas of moral individualism 
and an emphasis on conflicting interests. 

In recent years, however, a new institutionalism 
has appeared in political science. It is far from 
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coherent or consistent; it: is not completely 
legitimate; but neither can it be entirely ignored. 
This resurgence of concern with institutions is a 
cumulative consequence of the modern transfor- 
mation of social institutions and persistent com- 
mentary from observers of them. Social, political, 


and economic institutions have become larger, 


considerably more complex and resourceful, and 
prima facie more important to collective life. 
Most of the major actors in modern economic and 
political systems are formal organizations, and 
the institutions of law and bureaucracy occupy a 
dominant role in contemporary life. 

Attention to political institutions has increased 


in the literature on legislatures (Shepsle & We- 


ingast, 1983), budgets (Padgett, 1981), public 
policymaking (Ashford, 1977: Scharpf, 1977), 
local government (Kjellberg, 1975), and political 
elites (Robins, 1976). It is manifest in studies of 


the origin of the state (Wright, 1977) and the 


development of national administrative capacity 
(Skowronek, 1982), in analyses of the breakdown 
of democratic regimes (Potter, 1979), and in 
discussions of corporatism (Berger, 1981; Olsen, 
1981; Schmitter & Lehmbruch, 1979). It is 
reflected in the Marxist rediscovery of the state as 
a problem in political economy (Jessop, 1977) and 
of the importance of organizational factors for 
understanding that role (Therborn, 1980). It is 
present in studies of formal organizations and 
particularly in studies of the place of such 
organizations in the implementation of public 
policy (Hanf & Scharpf, 1978). It is visible in at- 
tempts to link the study of the state to natural 
science (Masters, 1983) and to the humanities 
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(Geertz, 1980), as well as in a renewed interest in 
making historical-comparative studies of the state 
(Evans, Rueschemeyer, & Skocpol, 1983; 
Hayward & Berki, 1979; Krasner, in press). 

In this article we examine some aspects of these 
developments and their implications for develop- 
ing a theoretical understanding of how political 
life is organized. We approach the task from the 
perspective of students of formal organizations. 
The argument, however, extends beyond organi- 
zation theory to a more general view of the place 
of institutions in politics and the possibilities for a 
political theory that is attentive to them. 


Theoretical. Styles of Contemporary 
-Political Science 


Although the concept of institution has never 
disappeared from theoretical political science, the 
basic vision that has characterized theories of 
politics since about 1950 is (a) contextual, inclined 
to see politics as an integral part of society, less in- 
clined to differentiate the polity from the rest of 
society; (b) reductionist, inclined to see political 
phenomena as the aggregate consequences of in- 
dividual behavior, less inclined to ascribe the out- 
comes of politics to organizational structures and 
rules of appropriate behavior; (c) utilitarian, in- 
clined to see action as the product of calculated 
self-interest, less inclined to see political actors as 
responding to obligations and duties; (d) func- 
tionalist, inclined to see history as an efficient 
mechanism for reaching uniquely appropriate 
equilibria, less concerned with the possibilities for 
maladaptation and non-uniqueness in historical 
development; and (e) instrumentalist, inclined to 
define decision making and the allocation of 
resources as the central concerns of political life, 
less attentive to the ways in which political life is 
organized around the development of meaning 
through symbols, rituals, and ceremonies. 


Politics as Subordinate to Exogenous Forces: 
Contextualism 


Historically, political scientists and political 
philosophers have tended to treat political institu- 
tions, particularly the state, as independent fac- 
tors, important to the ordering and understanding 
of collective life (Heller, 1933). Modern political 
scientists, with few exceptions, have not. The 
state has lost its position of centrality in the 
discipline; interest in comprehensive forms of 
political organization has declined; political 
events are defined more as epiphenomena than as 
actions necessary to an understanding of society; 
politics mirrors its context (Easton, 1968). 

The most conspicuous contextual factor cited in 
recent writing is the social class structure. The 
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social stratification of a modern society with its 
associated distribution of wealth and income has 
obvious major effects on political events. Class 
differences translate into political differences with 
great reliability across time and across cultures; 
differences in the organization and ideology of 
social class seem to lead to predictable differences 
in political organization and institutions (Tilly, 
1978). Other analyses at the same level of aggrega- 
tion make the structure and process of politics a 
function of physical environment, geography, and 
climate; of ethnicity, language, and culture; of 
economic conditions and development; or of 
demography, technology, ideology, or religion. 
Plausible arguments which make political life a 
derivative of one or more of these broad con- 
textual forces have been developed, and it is not 
hard to find empirical data to support the 
arguments. Although there are a number of 
relatively precise contextual theories, the major 
theoretical significance of these ideas from the 
present point of view is less the specific forms of 
the theories than their general inclination to see 
the causal links between society and polity as run- 
ning from the former to the latter, rather than the 
other way around. It is assumed that class, geog- 
raphy, climate, ethnicity, language, culture, 
economic conditions, demography, technology, 
ideology, and religion all affect politics but are 
not significantly affected by politics. 


The Macro Consequences of Micro Behavior: 
Redactionism 


Historically, political theory has treated politi- 
cal institutions as determining, ordering, or modi- 
fying individual motives, and as acting autono- 
mously in terms of institutional needs. In con- 
trast, substantial elements of modern theoretical 
work in political science assume that political phe- 
nomena are best understood as the aggregate con- 
sequences of behavior comprehensible at the in- 
dividual or group level. 

Such theories depend on two presumptions. 
The first: presumption is that a political system 
consists of a number (often a large number) of 
elementary actors. Human behavior at the level of 
these elementary actors may be seen as conscious, 
calculated, and flexible, or as unconscious, 
habitual, and rigid. In either case, the preferences 
and powers of the actors are exogenous to the 
political system, depending on their positions in 
the social and economic system. The second 
presumption is that collective behavior is best 
understood as stemming from the (possibly in- 
tricate) interweaving of behavior understandable 
at a lower level of aggregation. Discovering, or 
deducing, the collective consequences may be dif- 
ficult, even impossible; but the central faith is that 
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outcomes at the collective level depend only on 
the intricacies of the interactions among the in- 
dividual actors, that concepts suggesting autono- 
mous behavior at the aggregate level are certainly 
superfluous and probably deleterious. 

Within such a perspective, for example, the 
behavior of an organization is the consequence of 
the interlocking choices by individuals and sub- 
units; each acting in terms of expectations and 
preferences manifested at those levels (Niskanen, 
1971). The behavior of a market is the conse- 
quence of the interlocking choices by individuals 
and firms, each acting in terms of a set of expecta- 
tions and preferences manifested at those levels 
(Stigler, 1952). It is not necessary that the micro 
processes involve choice, of course. Aggregate 
behavior in a group can be defined as the conse- 
quence of the interlocking of trial-and-error learn- 
ing occurring at the individual level (Lave & 
March, 1975). Or the aggregate behavior of an in- 
dustry can be defined as the consequence of the 
interlocking of standard operating procedures and 
accounting rules followed at the level of the in- 
dividual firm (Nelson & Winter, 1982). 

There is nothing intrinsic to a perspective that 
emphasizes the macro consequences of micro ac- 
tions which requires that the elementary units be 
individuals. All that is required is that the 
behavior of a. more comprehensive system be 
decomposable to elementary behaviors explicable 
at a less comprehensive level. In practice, 
. however, in most of the social sciences, the ac- 
tions of individual human beings are considered 
to determine the flow of events in a larger social 
system. Outcomes at the system level are thought 
to be determined by the interactions of individuals 
acting consistently in terms of the axioms of in- 
dividual behavior, whatever they ‘may be. Thus, 
we make assumptions about individual consumers 
to understand markets, about voters to under- 
stand politics, and about bureaucrats to under- 
stand bureaucracies. 

The two best-specified theories of. ageregate 
behavior in the social sciences, the economic 
theory of markets and the ecological theory of en- 
vironmental competition, exemplify the modern 
style. Consider the theory of markets. Within this 
theory we find individual consumers, each at- 
tempting to make purchases at the best possible 
prices considering his or her own preferences and 
alternatives, and individual producers, each at- 
tempting to make production and pricing deci- 
sions that result in the best possible return con- 
sidering his or her own preferences and alter- 
natives. The behavior of the market is assumed to 
be understandable as a consequence of these in- 
dividual-actors making choices that, in aggregate, 
fit together into market phenomena. Consider 
similarly the ecological theory of environmental 
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competition. Within this theory we find individual 
species, each adapting to an environment through 
survival, mutation, and reproduction. Selection 
and changes in population distributions within the 
environment are assumed to be understandable as 
consequences of the actions of individual actors 
that, in combination with the actions of others 
and the potential capacity of the environment, 
produce a distribution of types. 


Action as the Making of Calculated Decisions: 
Utilitarianism 


Historically, political science has emphasized 
the ways in which political behavior was embed- 
ded in an institutional structure of rules, norms, 
expectations, and traditions that severely limited 
the free play of individual will and calculation 
(Wolin, 1960). In contrast, modern political sci- 
ence has, for the most part, described political 
events as the consequence of calculated decisions. 
Not just in political science, but throughout mod- 
ern theoretical work in the social sciences, the pre- 
eminent vision of human behavior is a vision of 
choice. Life is characterized as deliberate decision 
making. 

The details of the choice metaphor vary from 
one treatment to another, but the characteristic 
form is one that assumes choices stem from two 
guesses about the future. The first is a guess about 
the uncertain future consequences of possible cur- 
rent action. Decision theorists recognize that 
human limitations may restrict the precision of 
the estimates, that the estimates may be biased, 
and that’the information on which the estimates 
are based may be costly; but information about 
probable consequences is assumed to be impor- 


tant to a choice. From this assumption comes an 


emphasis on the power of information and exper- 
tise (Crozier, 1964) and the importance of reliable 
and unbiased information sources (Nisbet & Ross, 
1980). Although numerous psychological experi- 
ments have indicated that the guesses of human 
subjects are biased (Kahneman, Slovic, & Tver- 
sky, 1982), it has not been easy to formulate alter- 
natives to the simple notion that the guesses of ex- 


‘perienced humans are, on average, accurate. As a 


result, most theories of choice-present decisions as 
being, on average, sensible. In their political ver- 
sions, choice theories assume that, on average, 
voters vote intelligently with respect to their in- 
terests; legislators organize sensible coalitions, 
given their interests; and nation states voluntarily 
enter alliances that, on average, improve their 
positions. 

The second guess on which intentional, antic- 
ipatory choice is based is a guess about a decision 
maker’s uncertain future preferences for possible 
future outcomes. In any theory of deliberate 
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choice, action depends on the decision. maker’s 
values. Since the consequences of interest are to 
be realized in the future, it is necessary to an- 
ticipate not only what will happen but how the 
decision maker will feel about those outcomes 
when they are experienced (March, 1978). The 
compexities of the second guess are largely ig- 
nored by theories of choice. In their standard 
forms, the theories assume that preferences are 
stable, thus that current preferences are good 
predictors of future preferences; that preferences 
are unambiguous and consistent, thus that a 
choice will be clearly: indicated, given the first 
guess; and that preferences are exogenous, thus 
that whatever process generates preferences, it 
precedes choice and is independent of the choice 
process. In one of the best-developed forms of 
choice theories, these assumptions about prefer- 
ences are taken as axioms, and preferences are 
discovered not by asking decision. makers to 
report them but by defining a ‘‘revealed prefer- 
ence” function that satisfies the axioms and is 
consistent with choices made by a decision maker 
(Luce & Raiffa, 1957). Although the empirical ex- 
istence of consistent revealed preferences has been 
the subject of considerable debate (Becker & 
Stigler, 1977; Kahneman, Slovic, & Tversky, 
1982), the theoretical idea forms the basis of ex- 
tensive analytical development and empirical ex- 
ploration. 


The Efficiency of History: Functionalism 


Historically, political theory has been am- 
bivalent about the efficiency of history. Like 
other social scientists, students of political 
development have been inclined to accept an idea 
of progress, the more or less inexorable historical 
movement toward some more ‘‘advanced”’ level. 
At the same time, political histories have often 
emphasized the unique significance of a particular 
sequence of events or choices, the impact of a par- 
ticular campaign strategy or speech, or the par- 
ticular tactics of international negotiation. In 
modern usage, the terminology of progress has 
been largely replaced by a terminology of sur- 
vival, but for the most part, in contemporary 
theoretical political science, institutions and 
behavior are thought to evolve through some 
form of efficient historical process. 

An efficient historical process, in these terms, is 
one that moves rapidly to a unique solution, con- 
ditional on current environmental conditions, 
thus independent of the historical path. The 
equilibrium may involve a stochastically stable 
distribution or a fixed point, but we require a 
solution. that is achieved relatively rapidly and is 
independent of the details of historical events 
leading to it. The assumption of historical effi- 
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ciency is a standard, although usually not explicit, 
assumption of much of modern social science. 
Economic theories of markets and ecological 
theories of competition, for example, are con- 
cerned with the characteristics of an equilibrium, 
if one exists. They are used to predict differences 
(e.g., in markets,: organizational structures, 
population, technologies) that will be observed, at 
equilibrium, in different environments. Similarly, 
some postwar theories of political parties see 
party orientation and organization as equilibrium 
solutions to problems of survival in a competitive 
political environment.(Downs, 1957). The as- 
sumption of historical efficiency makes such 
theories largely indifferent to the behavioral real- 
ity of the micro processes that are assumed. For 
example, competition can be assumed to eliminate 
action that is inconsistent with the logic of sur- 
vival. Examples include theories of market 
equilibria, such as those found in recent ideas of 
efficient capital markets (Sharpe, 1970); theories 
of organizational structure, such as those found in 
recent ideas of: industrial organization (William- 
son, 1978); and theories of political parties, such 
as those found in ideas of political economy 


- (Olson, 1965). 


History cannot be guaranteed to be efficient. 
An equilibrium may not exist. Even if there is an 
equilibrium, historical processes.can easily be 
slow enough relative to the rate of change in the 
environment that the equilibrium of the process is 
unlikely to be achieved before the environment, 
and thus the equilibrium, changes. By assuming 
quickness, theories of political behavior avoid 
focusing on transient phenomena that might be 
less predictable and more ‘subject to effects from 
the details of the processes involved. For example, 
when it is predicted that political parties will come 
to identical positions in an environment of single- 
peaked voter preferences, it is assumed that party 
adjustment will be much more rapid than will be 
changes in voter preferences. Efficiency also re- 
quires that the equilibrium be unique and achiev- 
able. Processes with. multiple equilibria are, of 
course, easily specified and frequently observed. 
What makes them unattractive is not their rarity, 
but their intractability and the indeterminacy of 
their outcomes. It is no accident that the most 
comunon principle of theories in the social sciences 
is the optimization principle, and that one of the 
greatest concerns in such theories is showing that 
a process has a unique optimum that is guaranteed 
to be achieved. : 


The Primacy of Outcomes: Instrumentalism 
Historically, theories’ of political institutions 


portrayed political decision making primarily as a 
process for developing a sense of purpose, direc- 
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tion, identity, and belonging. Politics was a ve- 
hicle for educating citizens and improving cultural 
values. Although there are exceptions, the 
modern: perspective in political science has 
generally given primacy to outcomes and either ig- 
nored symbolic actions or seen symbols as part of 
manipulative efforts to control outcomes, rather 
than the other way around. 

Modern polities are as replete with symbols, 
ritual, ceremony, and myth as the societies 
more familiar to anthropological tradition. Politi- 
cians announce public support for positions they 
fail to defend in private (Edelman, 1964). Legis- 
lators vote for legislation while remaining indif- 
ferent to its implementation (Pressman & Wildav- 
sky, 1973). Administrators solicit public par- 
ticipation in decision making in order to secure 
public support for policies to which they are 
already committed. Chief executives advocate 
reorganization of the public bureaucracy, an- 
nounce plans. for making reorganizations, and 
regularly abandon the plans (March & Olsen, 
1983). Information. is gathered, policy alternatives 
are defined, and cost-benefit analyses are pur- 
sued, but they seem more intended to reassure 
observers of the appropriateness of actions being 
taken than to influence the actions (Feldman & 
March, 1981). 

In modern discussions of politics, these sym- 
bolic actions are characteristically portrayed as 
strategic moves by self-conscious political actors. 
Rituals and ceremonies are defined as window- 
dressing for the real political processes, or as in- 
struments by which the clever and the powerful 
exploit the naive and the weak. The hiring of ex- 
perts lends legitimacy to policies (Meyer & 
Rowan, 1977); associating unpopular moves with 
popular symbols is reassuring (Edelman, 1964). 
Control over symbols is a basis of power, like con- 
trol over other resources (Pfeffer, 1981a); and the 
use of symbols is part of a struggle over political 
outcomes (Cohen, 1974). 


Institutionalist Perspectives 


The new institutionalism is not peculiar to 
political science. Renewed interest in institutions 
is characteristic of recent trends in economics, 
which has discovered law, contracts, hierarchies, 
standard operating procedures, professional 
codes, and social norms (Akerlof, 1980). It is also 
seen in anthropology and sociology, although 
non-institutionalist visions never succeeded in 
those fields to the extent that they did in political 
science and economics. Nor are the institutionalist 
ideas entirely new. By labeling the collection of 
ideas ‘‘the new institutionalism,’’ we-mean to 
note the fact that there was indeed an ‘‘old institu- 
tionalism,’’ that cycles in ideas have brought us 
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back to considerations that typified earlier forms 
of theory in political science. We do not mean to 
suggest, however, that the new and the old are 
identical. It would probably be more accurate to 
describe recent thinking as blending elements of 
an old institutionalism into the non-institution- 
alist styles of recent theories of politics. 

This new institutionalism can be presented and 
discussed’ as an epistemological perspective of 
profound importance to understanding social 
science, but for our purposes, it is more useful to 
define it in terms of a narrow collection of 
challenges to contemporary theoretical thinking in 
political science, a small set of relatively technical 
ideas of primary interest to: professional students 
of political life. The ideas deemphasize the 
dependence of the polity on society in favor of an 
interdependence between relatively autonomous 
social and political institutions; they deemphasize 
the simple primacy of micro processes and effi- 
cient histories in favor of relatively complex pro- 
cesses and historical inefficiency; they deempha- 
size metaphors of choice and allocative outcomes 
in favor of other logics of action and the centrality 
of meaning and symbolic action. The ideas are not 
all mutually consistent. Indeed, some of them 
seem mutually inconsistent. For example, ideas 
based on the assumption that large institutional 
structures (e.g., organizations, legislatures, 
states) can be portrayed as rationally coherent 
autonomous actors are uneasy companions for 
ideas suggesting: that political action is inade- 
quately described in terms of rationality and 
choice. 


The Causal Position of Political Institutions 


Without denying the importance of both the 
social context of politics and the motives of in- 
dividual actors, the new institutionalism insists on 
a more autonomous role for political institutions. 
The state is not only affected by society but also 
affects it (Katzenstein, 1978; Krasner, 1978; 
Nordlinger, 1981; Skocpol, 1979; Stephan, 1978). 
Political democracy depends not only on 
economic and social conditions but also on the 
design of political institutions. The bureaucratic 
agency, the legislative committee, and the ap- 
peliate court are arenas for contending social 
forces, but they are also collections of standard 
operating procedures and structures that define 
and defend interests. They are political actors in 
their own right. 

. The argument that institutions can be treated as 
political actors is a claim of institutional 
coherence and autonomy. The claim of coherence 
is necessary in order to treat institutions as deci- 
sion makers. From such a point of view, the issue 
is whether we wish to picture the state (or some 
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other political institution) as making choice on the 
basis of some collective interest or intention (e.g., 
preferences, goals, purposes), alternatives, and 
expectations (Levi, 1981). There is no necessary 
answer to the question unless we impose one. 
Whether it makes pragmatic theoretical sense to 
impute interests, expectations, and the other 
paraphernalia of coherent intelligence to an in- 
stitution is neither more nor less problematic, a 
priori, than whether it makes sense to impute 
them to an individual (Kahneman, 1982; March & 
Shapira, 1982). The pragmatic answer appears to 
be that the coherence of institutions varies but is 
sometimes substantial enough to justify viewing a 
collectivity as acting coherently. — 

The claim of autonomy is necessary to establish 
that political institutions are more than simple 
mirrors of social forces. Empirical observations 
seem to indicate that processes internal to political 
institutions, although possibly triggered by exter- 
nal events, affect the flow of history. Programs 
adopted as a simple political compromise by a 
legislature become endowed with separate mean- 
ing and force by having an agency established to 
deal with them (Skocpol & Finegold, 1982). The 
establishment of public policies, or competition 
among bureaucrats or legislators, activates and 
organizes otherwise quiescent identities and social 
cleavages (Olsen & Saetren, 1980; Tilly, 1978). 
Policy experts within the political system develop 
and shape the understanding of policy issues and 
alternatives (Heclo, 1974). 

Such phenomena are not routinely accom- 
modated by modern political theory, which makes 
political outcomes a function of three primary 
factors: the distribution of preferences (interests) 
among political actors, the distribution of 
resources (powers), and the constraints imposed 
by the rules of the game (constitutions). Each of 
these is treated as exogenous to the political 
system. That is, preferences are developed within 
a society and transmitted through socialization, 
resources are distributed among political actors by 
some broad social processes, and rules of the 
game are either stable or change by a revolu- 
tionary intervention exogenous to ordinary 
political activities. 

The idea that preferences are produced and 
changed by a process that is exogenous to the pro- 
cesses of choice is fundamental to modern deci- 
sion theory. In the ‘‘revealed preference” version 
of the theory, preferences must be stable in order 
for the theory to be testable. In other versions, 
preferences can change, but choice itself does not 
produce a change in preferences. Conventional 


. theories of markets, for example, picture advertis- 


ing and experience as providing information 
about alternatives and their properties, not as af- 
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fecting tastes. Similarly, conventional theories of 
politics assume that a voter’s exposure to and 
choice of a candidate do not change that voter’s 
preferences for various attributes that a candidate 
might possess, although they may change a voter’s 


. beliefs about which candidates possess which at- 


tributes. The new institutionalism, in company 
with most research on preferences, argues that 
preferences and meanings develop in politics, as in 
the rest of life, through a combination of educa- 
tion, indoctrination, and experience. They are 
neither stable nor exogenous (Cohen & Axelrod, 
in press). If political preferences are molded 
through political experiences, or by political in- 
stitutions, it is awkward to have a theory that 
presumes preferences are exogenous to the 
political process. And if preferences are not ex- 
ogenous to the political process, it is awkward to 
picture the political system as strictly dependent 
on the society associated with it. 

The contrast between the two kinds of notions 
is found most starkly in theories of political 
leadership. One classic idea of political leadership 
emphasizes the creation of winning political coali- 
tions among participants with given demands 
(March, 1970). The leadership role is that of a 
broker: providing information, identifying pos- 
sible coalitions, and facilitating side-payments 
and the development of logrolls. Such a view of 
leadership is implicit in the theory of the political 
process that has been developed in political 
science in recent decades. A second conception of 
leadership emphasizes the transformation of 
preferences, both those of the leader and those of 
the followers (Burns, 1978; Selznick, 1957). 
Leaders interact with- other leaders and are co- 
opted into new beliefs and commitments. The 
leadership role is that of an educator, stimulating 
and accepting changing worldviews, redefining 
meanings, stimulating commitments. Such a view 
is more conspicuous in the ideas of the new in- 
stitutionalism. 

The distribution of political resources is also 
partly determined endogenously. Political institu- 
tions affect the distribution of resources, which in 
turn affects the power of political actors, and 
thereby affects political institutions. Wealth, 
social standing, reputation for power, knowledge 
of alternatives, and attention are not easily 
described as exogenous to the political process 
and political institutions. Holding office provides 
participation rights and alters the distribution of 
power and access (Egeberg, 1981; Laegreid & 
Olsen, 1978). The policy alternatives of leaders 
are not defined completely by exogenous forces, 
but are shaped by existing administrative agencies 
(Skocpol, 1980; Skocpol & Finegold, 1982; 
Skowronek, 1982). The outcomes of the political 
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process modify reputations for power, which in 
turn modify political outcomes (Enderud, 1976; 
March, 1966). 

Finally, the third exogenous factor in conven- 
tional theories of politics, the rules of the game, is 
not really exogenous either. Constitutions, laws, 
contracts, and customary rules of politics make 
many potential actions or considerations il- 
legitimate or unnoticed; some alternatives are ex- 
cluded from the agenda before politics begins 
(Bachrach & Baratz, 1962), but these constraints 
are not imposed full-blown by an external social 
system; they develop within the context of 
political institutions. Public agencies create rules 
and have them sanctioned by politicians (Eckhoff 
& Jacobsen, 1960), and revolutionary changes are 
initiated and pursued by military bureaucrats 
(Trimberger, 1978). 


The Causal Complexity of Political History 


Theories of politics tend to assume a relatively 
uncomplicated intermeshing among the elemen- 
tary units of a political system. There may be 
many individuals, groups, or classes involved, but 
they are relatively undifferentiated and their inter- 
actions are relatively simple. Empirical observa- 
tions of political systems, on the other hand, 
often stress the institutional complexity of 
modern:states (Ashford, 1977; Scharpf, 1977) and 
identify a rather complicated intertwining of in- 
stitutions, individuals, and events. Alternatives 
are not automatically provided to a decision 
maker; they have to be found. Search for alter- 
natives occurs in an organized context in which 
problems are not only looking for solutions, but 
solutions are looking for problems. Information 
about the consequences of alternatives is 
generated and communicated through organized 
institutions, so expectations depend on the struc- 
ture of linkages within the system, as well as the 
ways in which biases and counter-biases cumulate 
(Simon, 1957a, b). Guesses about future pref- 
erences are developed within institutions 
dedicated to defining and modifying values and 
the meanings of actions (Cyert & March, 1963; 


March & Olsen, 1976). There are many such in- 


stitutions, some nested within others, with multi- 
ple, overlapping connections (Long, 1958). Na- 
tional political systems fit into international 
political systems and are composed of numerous 
subsystems, some of which extend beyond na- 
tional boundaries. 

If this complexity is not decomposable an- 
alytically into smaller systems or susceptible to 
some relatively simple aggregation techniques,.the 
theoretical problems of understanding social 
history are not easily accommodated within con- 
temporary theoretical styles. For example, it may 
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be rash to assume that errors in expectations have 
a normal distribution with a mean of zero. The 
allocation of attention may be critical to the flow 
of events. The responsiveness of the political 
system to environmental pressures may, at least in 
the short run, depend on the amount of slack in 
the system, and on the ways in which accounting 
numbers are produced and fudged. The system 
may not come close to trying to resolve conflict 
but simply attend sequentially to the demands 
placed on it (Cyert & March, 1963). Learning may 
be superstitious, and fallacious rules of inference 
may persist for long periods (Nisbet & Ross, 
1980). At the limit, the connections between prob- 
lems and solutions may be less dominated by a 
logic of causal linkages between means and ends 
than by the less problematic temporal linkages of 
simultaneity (Cohen, March, & Olsen, 1972). 

Theories of collective behavior most commonly 
simplify the potential morass. of collective: com- 
plexity by one of two classic routes. The first is 
statistical aggregation. In its usual guise, aggrega- 
tion assumes that the factors affecting outcomes 
can be divided into two groups, one systematic 
and the other random. Thus, for example, we 
might assume that in a population of voters there 
are many factors affecting electoral choice. Some 
of those factors (e.g., income) have impacts on 
the vote that are strong and consistent across in- 
dividuals. Other factors (e.g., specific policy 
issues) have impacts that are weaker or less consis- 
tent or less well understood. If we assume the lat- 
ter factors can be treated as.noise, that is, that 
they are independent, randomly distributed 
variables, the systematic factors will be clear in 
the aggregate results. In this way, conventional 
assumptions of aggregation impose a statistical 
order on the results. 

The second classical simplification is the 
assumption of historical efficiency. Although the 
argument is usually associated with theories of 
natural selection and best specified in modern 
theories of population biology, the basic idea of 
historical efficiency is implicit in many modern 
theories. Regardless of the complexity or apparent 
anomalies of human behavior, historical pro- 
cesses are assumed to eliminate rules for behavior 
that are not solutions to an appropriate joint op- 
timization problem. Thus, a prediction based on 
solving the optimization problem will correctly 
predict behavior, regardless of whether the actors 
involved formulate or solve that problem expli- 
citly (Friedman, 1953). For example, we might 
predict the outcome of a complicated political 
negotiation by assuming that the actors are each 
acting rationally on the basis of complete infor- 
mation about each other and the world, even 
though we recognize that such assumptions are 
quite false as a description of individual behavior. 


hos 
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Students of institutions suggest alternative 
theoretical simplifications for understanding com- 
plex political systems, most commonly the 
assumption of a political structure. By a political 
structure we mean a collection of institutions, 
rules of behavior, norms, roles, physical arrange- 
ments, buildings, and archives that are relatively 
invariant in the face of turnover of individuals 


‘and relatively resilient to the idiosyncratic pref- 


erences and expectations of individuals. In con- 
trast to theories that assume action is choice based 
on individual values and expectations, theories of 
political structure assume action is the fulfillment 
of duties and obligations. The difference is impor- 
tant. In a choice metaphor, we assume that 
political actors consult personal preferences and 
subjective expectations, then select actions that 
are as consistent as possible with those preferences 
and expectations. In a duty metaphor, we assume 
that political actors associate certain actions with 
certain situations by rules of appropriateness. 
What is appropriate for a particular person in a 
particular situation is defined by the political and 
social system and transmitted through socializa- 
tion. 

Political structure simplifies a complex world 
for the individuals in it. It does not necessarily, 
however, simplify the problems of the political 
theorist. The complex intermeshing of rule-driven 
behavior may be just as difficult to unravel as the 
complex intermeshing of preference-driven 
behavior. As a result, there has long been a 
tendency to combine ideas of political structure 
with ideas of historical efficiency. If individual 
behavior is driven by rules within a political struc- 
ture, then it is possible to imagine that historical 
experience accumulates over generations of in- 
dividual experience. The information about that 
experience is encoded in institutional rules 
(Nelson & Winter, 1982). This argument is a 
familiar one to political discourse. It has been a 
part of conservative doctrine for hundreds of 
years, forming a basis for defending both tradi- 
tional rules of behavior and the existing political 
order. 

The advantage to treating behavior as rule 
driven, in addition to its apparent consistency 
with numerous observations, is not that it is pos- 
sible thereby to ‘‘save’’ a belief in historical effi- 
ciency; rather, it is that it leads more naturally 
than does treating behavior as optimization to an 
examination of the specific ways in which history 
is encoded into rules, and thus to making the idea 
of historical efficiency more attentive to the pos- 
sible limiting conditions for efficiency, and more 
likely to generate interesting predictions about 
multiple equilibria or long time paths. In fact, the 
assumption of efficiency becomes mostly a matter 
of faith if the joint optimization problem cannot 
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be specified or solved by the observer, or if it is 
impossible to identify the precise mechanisms by 
which historical experience is transformed into 
current action. Unless the process is specified, it is 
impossible to examine either the likelihood that a 
particular equilibrium will be achieved or how 
long it will take. 


Politics as an Interpretation of Life 


A conception of politics as decision making is at 
least as old as Plato and Aristotle. It is reflected in 
the language and concerns of political thought, 
from the earliest political philosophers through 
Bentham to Merriam and Lasswell, Who gets what 
and how? For the most part, contemporary 
theory in political science considers politics and 
political behavior in such instrumental terms. The 
intent of-actions is found in their outcomes, and 
the organizing principle of a political system is the 
allocation of scarce resources in the face of con- 
flict of interest. Thus, action is choice, choice is 
made in terms of expectations about its conse- 
quences, meanings are organized to affect 
choices, and symbols are curtains that obscure the 
real politics, or artifacts of an effort to make deci- 
sions. 

Parts of the new institutionalism are challenges 
to this primacy of outcomes. These challenges 
echo another ancient theme of political thought, 
the idea that politics creates and confirms inter- 
pretations of life. Through politics, individuals 
develop themselves, their communities, and the 
public good. In this view, participation in civic life 
is the highest form of activity for a civilized per- 
son. The ideas find post-Hellenistic voices in J.S. 
Mill, Pateman (1970), and Lafferty (1981). 
Politics is regarded as education, asa place for 
discovering, elaborating, and expressing’ mean- 
ings, establishing shared (or opposing) concep- 
tions of experience, values, and the nature of ex- 
istence. It is symbolic, not in the recent sense of 
symbols as devices of the powerful for confusing 
the weak, but more in the sense of symbols as the 
instruments of interpretive order. 

The primary source of the institutionalist 
challenge is empirical. Observers of processes of 
decision making regularly discern features that are 
hard to relate to an outcome-oriented conception 
of collective choice. The pleasures are often in the 
process. Potential participants seem to care as 
much for the right to participate as for the fact of 
participation; participants recall features of the 
process more easily and vividly than they do its 
outcomes; heated argument leads to decisions 
without concern about their implementation; in- 
formation relevant to a decision is requested but 
not considered; authority is demanded but not ex- 
ercised (Feldman & March, 1981; March & Olsen, 
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1976). These observations are often reported as 
anomalies, as symptoms of some kind of perver- 
sity in the systems that were observed, paradox- 
ical. The appearance of paradox, however, is a 
product of our theoretical presumption that the 
main point of a decision-making process is a deci- 
sion. For many purposes, that presumption may 
be misleading. The processes of politics may be 
more central than their outcomes. 

Politics and governance are important social 
rituals. In older worlds in which the major causal 
force producing historical experience was the will 
of the gods, social rituals were organized around 
ceremonies by which that will was discovered and 
influenced. Most contemporary developed 
societies, being somewhat more secular in their 
conceptions of causality, believe that experience is 
produced by a combination of natural laws and 
intentional human action. In these societies, 
therefore, social and political rituals are organized 
around the consultation of expertise and the mak- 
ing of decisions (Olsen, 1970). The procedures of 
decision that we observe are reflections and 
reminders of this modern, secular conception of 
the social order. They are signals and symbols of 
the appropriateness of events, not in the sense 
that what happened needs to be viewed as 
desirable or pleasant, but in the sense that what 
happened can be viewed as having occurred in the 
way things happen (Feldman & March, 1981). The 
usual term is ‘‘legitimate’’; but legitimacy may 
denote something narrower than is intended, for 
what rituals seek to establish is not only the moral 
virtue of events but also their necessity. 


Theoretical Research and Political Institutions 


‘Human actions, social contexts, and ‘institu- 
tions work upon each other in complicated ways, 
and these complex, interactive processes of action 
and the formation of meaning are important to 
political life. Institutions seem to. be neither 
neutral reflections of exogenous environmental 

. forces nor neutral arenas for the performances of 
individuals driven by exogenous preferences and 
expectations. As a result, contemporary political 
theory is probably overly sanguine about the 
possibilities for a theory of politics that ignores 
political institutions. 

For the most part, however, the relevant 
theoretical work remains to be done. It is in- 
teresting to suggest that political institutions and 
the society are interdependent, but that statement 
needs to find a richer theoretical expression: It is 
appropriate to observe that political institutions 
can be treated as actors in much the same way we 
treat individuals as actors, but we need more 
detailed demonstrations of the usefulness of doing 


so. There is good sense in noting that ‘history is 
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not necessarily-efficient, but it would be of greater 
help if we were able to show the specific ways by 
which specific history-dependent processes lead to 
outcomes that are either non-unique or long 
delayed under some conditions. It is plausible to 
argue that politics is filled with behavior ‘that is 
difficult to fit into a utilitarian model, but the 
plausibility would be augmented if we could 
describe an alternative model. And it is pro- 
vocative to note the importance of symbols, 
ritual, ceremony, and myth in political life, but we 
cannot sustain the provocation without a clearer 
specification of how theories of politics are af- 
fected by such a vision. 

Moving from the subtle judgments of empirical 
knowledge to an appropriate theoretical formula- 
tion is no easier in the analysis of politics than it is 
elsewhere. It requires not only further empirical 
studies but also theoretical research. By theoret- 
ical research we mean primarily the development 
of ideas, concepts, and models based on empirical 
observations and relevant to a behavioral under- 
standing and prescriptive ordering of political life. 
The objective is not impossible. Thirty years ago, 
empirical students of organizations made two ma- 
jor criticisms of the existing theory of organiza- 
tional decision making. The first criticism was 
that the theory made extraordinary time and in- 
formation demands on organizations (March & 
Simon, 1958; Simon, 1957a, b). Information and 
time were treated as freely available resources. To 
ask that all consequences of all alternatives be 
known precisely seemed unreasonable in the face 
of empirical evidence that organizations con- 
sidered only a small number of alternatives, ex- 
amined only a small number of consequences 
related to only a subset of organizational goals, 
and made relatively imprecise estimates. 

The second criticism was that the theory as- 
sumed that all participants in an: organization 
shared the same goals, or if they did not, that con- 
flict among them could be readily managed 
through the terms of some prior agreement (Cyert 
& March, 1963; March, 1962). In the case of a 
political organization, the agreement was a coali- 
tion contract, or constitution, by which all 
members of a coalition or polity agreed to be 
bound to the policies specified through bargaining 
or legislation. Thus, the familiar distinction be- 
tween ‘‘politics’? and ‘‘administration.’’ In the 
case of an economic organization, the agreement 
was an employment contract by which employees, 
in return for the payment of wages, agreed to act 
as though they had the same goals as the owner or 
other legitimate policy maker. Empirical studies 
seemed to indicate that conflict was endemic in 
organizations and that it tended to be inter- 
minable rather than settled by prior agreements. 

These criticisms began to have serious impact 
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on formal theories of organized action when they 
were translated into useful theoretical statements 
through the development of information 
economics and theories of agency. Such theories 
consider information as a scarce resource subject 
to strategic action in a world populated by self- 
interested rational actors. Ideas drawn from 
organizational studies of bounded rationality and 
internal conflict permeate modern economic 
theory in the form of discussions of moral hazard, 
asymmetric information, agency, signalling, and 
optimal information strategies (Hirshleifer & 
Riley, 1979}. Most students of organizations 
would argue.that these theories are also in- 
complete, but it is clear that the earlier empirical 
criticisms have reformed theoretical thinking. 

The new institutionalism would benefit from 
similar theoretical development if-it could be ac- 
complished. Like the early observations about 
bounded rationality and internal conflict, obser- 
vations about the importance of institutions have 
generally taken the form of criticism of existing 
theoretical ideas rather than the delineation of an 
alternative set of precise theoretical concepts. 
Developing a comprehensive theoretical structure 
for institutional thinking is, of course, a pro- 
digious and pretentious task, not one that will be 
undertaken here. We can, however, identify a few 
ideas associated with the new institutionalism that 
might warrant theoretical attention. 


Institutional Conceptions of Order 


Institutional thinking emphasizes the part 
played by institutional structures in imposing 
elements of order on a potentially inchoate world. 
Traditional political theory involved considerable 
attention to the order produced by political con- 
tracts and reflected in constitutions, laws, and 
other stable rules, or by a community of moral 
obligation, often inspired and buttressed by religi- 
ous dogma (Berki, 1979; Waterstone, 1966). For 
the most part, modern political theory eschews 
such concerns and focuses on aggregation and 
historical efficiency superimposed on two other 
kinds of order: the order imposed by reason and 
the order imposed by competition and coercion. 
Reason is recognized.in ideas of rationality and in- 
tentional action; it finds institutional expression 
in the hierarchical organization of means and ends 
(and thus in formally planned institutions). Com- 
petition and coercion are recognized in ideas of 
conflict of interest, power, bargaining, survival, 
and war; they find institutional expression in elec- 
tions and policymaking. Theoretical research rele- 
vant to the new institutionalism would involve 
elaborating additional notions of political order. 
We believe it is possible to identify at least six such 
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conceptions on which a modest amount of theo- 
retical work might yield rewards. amb 

Historical Order. The concept of historical 
order implicit in contemporary theory emphasizes 
the efficiency of historical processes, the ways in 
which history moves quickly and inexorably to a 
unique outcome, normally in some sense an op- 
timum. An institutional theory would specify how 
historical processes are affected by specific 
characteristics of political institutions, and it 
would provide greater theoretical understanding 
of the inefficiencies of history, i.e., historical pro- 
cesses that do not have equilibria, take extended 
periods of time, lead to non-unique equilibria, or 
result in unique but suboptimal outcomes. Theo- 
retical attention to the inefficiencies of history in- 
volves a greater concern for the ways in which in- 
stitutions learn from their experience (Etheredge, 
1976) and the possibilities that learning will pro- 
duce adjustments that are slower or faster than 
are appropriate or are misguided. It involves try- 
ing to specify the conditions under which the se- 
quential branches of history turn back upon each 
other and the conditions under which they 
diverge. It involves characterizing the role of stan- 
dard operating procedures, professions, and ex- 
pertise in storing and recalling history. 

Temporal Order. In most theories of action, we 
assume things are ordered by their consequential 
connections. Means are linked to appropriate 
ends; causes are linked to effects they produce; 
consequences are linked to actions that lead to 
them and to preferences they affect; solutions are 
linked to problems they solve. Such concepts of 
order underlie theories of choice. Deviations from 
consequential order are viewed as interesting aber- 
rations, disturbances of a system otherwise held 
together by the way wanting something leads to 
doing something connected to the want, and do- 
ing something leads to consequences related to the 
intention. Temporal order provides an alternative 
in which linkages are less consequential than tem- 
poral. Things are connected by virtue of their 
simultaneous presence or arrival. In a culture with 
a strong sense of monthly or yearly cycles or of 
birth cohorts, we should not be overly surprised 
by temporal order. In many human situations the 
most easily identified property of objects or 
events is the time subscripts associated with them. 
Thus, students of time allocation in organizations 
have observed the ways in which attention to 
problems seems to be determined as much by the 
time of their arrival as by assessments of their im- 
portance. A classic form of temporal order is 
found in queuing theory, although most discus- 
sions of queuing are embedded in a consequential 
structure in which queues are either indistinguish- 
able or distinguishable only by their processing 


a 
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Endogenous Order. Much of contemporary 
theory emphasizes the way order is imposed on 
political institutions by an external environment. 
From this perspective, for example, power within 
a political system is determined by possession of 
resources in the environment, interests are deter- 
mined by position in the external world, and 
coherence within an institution is assured by the 
exigencies of existence. Thus, order is effectively 
exogenous to the institution and does not depend 
on properties of the institution or processes within 
it. Students of institutions have suggested a 
number of ways.in which internal institutional 
processes affect things like the power distribution, 
the distribution of preferences, or the manage- 
ment of control. As a result, they invite theoret- 
ical development of models appropriate for 
understanding the ways in which interests and 
preferences develop within the context of institu- 
tional action, the ways reputations for power 
evolve as a result of the outcomes of politics, the 
ways in which the process of controlling purposive 
organizations produces unanticipated conse- 
quences, and the ways in which the course of deci- 
sion making within political systems systematic- 
ally, and endogenously, results in illusions of suc- 
cess and failure. 

Normative Order. It is a commonplace observa- 
tion in empirical social science that behavior is 
constrained and dictated by cultural dicta and 
social norms. Although self-interest undoubtedly 
permeates politics, action is often based more on 
discovering the normatively appropriate behavior 
than on calculating the return expected from 
alternative choices. As a result, political behavior, 
like other behavior, can be described in terms of 
duties, obligations, roles, and rules. Such a 
description has not, however, been translated into 
any very compelling theoretical form. Some ef- 
forts have been made to rationalize normative 
rules, such as altruism (Kurz, 1978) and reciproc- 
ity (Axelrod, 1980), or to specify the conditions 
for their evolution (Axelrod & Hamilton, 1981; 
Trivers, 1971). From an institutionalist perspec- 
tive, such efforts are exemplary, but they tend to 
limit attention to the comparative statics of in- 
dividual norms. A broader theoretical examina- 
tion of normative order would consider the rela- 
tions among norms, the significance of ambiguity 
and inconsistency in norms, and the time path of 
the transformation of normative structures. A 


theoretical understanding of such conventional ` 


norms as those surrounding trust and legitimacy 
seems likely to be particularly germane to-political 
analysis. 

Demographic Order. It is tempting for students 
of politics, as for students of other human 
endeavor, to find order defined in terms of the 
logic of their particular domain of interest. Thus, 
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students of legislatures imagine that a legislature is 
best understood in terms of lawmaking, and 
students of courts imagine that a court is best 
understood in terms of adjudicating. Alterna- 
tively, a human institution can be studied and in- 
terpreted as the cross-section of the lives of the 
people involved. The idea that collective behavior 
can be understood as a. mosaic of private lives 
links contemporary theoretical thought to similar 
ideas among qualitative students of human 
behavior and novelists (Krieger, 1983). A focus on 
institutional demography combines such a vision 
of organized life with attention to a property of 
individual lives that is itself a product of the in- 
stitutional structure—the individual career 
(March & March, 1978; Pfeffer, 1981b). The the- 
oretical requirements include useful concepts of 
the ways in which organizations adapt through 
turnover, institutions are driven by their cohort 
structures, and the pursuit of careers and profes- 
sional standards dictates the flow of events. 
Symbolic Order. Students of formal organiza- 
tions have called attention to the ordering force of 
symbols, rituals, ceremonies, stories, and drama 
in political life (March, 1981; March & Olsen, 
1976, 1983; Meyer & Rowan, 1977; Pfeffer, 
1981a; Pondy, 1978). Symbols permeate politics 
in a subtle and diffuse way, providing interpretive 
coherence to political life. Many of the activities 
and experiences of politics are defined by their 


-relation to myths and symbols that antedate them 


and that are widely shared. At the same time, 
symbolic behavior is also a strategic element in 
political competition. Individuals and groups are 
frequently hypocritical, reciting sacred myths 
without believing them and while violating their 
implications. The traditional problem with such 
observations is not doubt about their veracity but 
about our ability to translate them into useful the- 
oretical statements without excessive damage to 
their meaning. Theoretical development reflective 
of an institutional perspective would include an 
examination of the ways in which the tendencies 
toward consistency and inconsistency in beliefs af- 
fect the organization of political meaning, the 
ways in which ‘‘exemplary centers” (Geertz, 1980) 
create social order through ceremony, and the 
ways in which symbolic behavior transforms more 
instrumental behavior and is transformed by it. In 
particular, a serious theoretical understanding of 
myths, symbols, and rituals must include some at- 
tention to the dynamics of symbols, to the pro- 
cesses by which symbols ‘shape the behavior not 
only of the innocent but of the society as a whole. 


Examples of Possible Theoretical Research 


Within these six conceptions of order, there are 
possibilities for theoretical research attentive to 
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` the insights of students of institutions. Such 
research is institutional in two respects: First, it is 
oriented to one or more of the institutionalist con- 
ceptions of order; second, it tries to illuminate 
how institutional and organizational factors af- 
fect political events. As examples, consider the 
following: 

Example 1: Policy Martingales. Many models 
of history recognize that specific historical events 
involve elements of chance. The unique historical 
happening may be a draw from some probability 
distribution of possible events. Even in cases 
where chance, strictly considered, is not viewed as 
vital, any specific event is seen as the consequence 
of a complicated interweaving of factors impossi- 
ble to predict with precision in a single case. In the 
independent trial version of such models, any 
specific historical event is subject to various kinds 
of random fluctuations but, in the long run, 
unlikely events at a particular time are balanced 
by different unlikely events at a subsequent time. 
The specific realizations of the historical process 
that comprise the events of today are independent 
of the specific realizations that comprise the 
events of yesterday. Each specific event of an un- 
folding history is relatively difficult to predict, but 
prediction is not improved by knowledge of the 
history of past realizations of that process. 

It is possible to see political policymaking as an 
independent trial process. Suppose we think of 
policy as the result of bargaining among political 
actors with prior preferences and resources, but 
subject to trial-by-trial variation attributable to 
specific, unpredictable and uncontrollable fac- 
tors. Then understanding the short-run outcomes 
of a policy process would depend on considerable 
detail of the specific situation. A student of in- 
stitutions might well observe that the details of the 
way attention is organized, how alternatives are 
presented, what information is available, which 
participants are free from other demands, how in- 
stitutional memory is consulted, and a host of 
other factors would affect the specific political 
policy adopted at a specific time. At the same 
time, however, such factors are irrelevant (or 
redundant) to understanding the long-term mix of 
policies. Such an understanding is possible simply 
from a knowledge of the underlying political pro- 
cess and any systematic institutional biases. 

Not all policymaking processes are independent 
trial processes. Many of them seem to be more in 
the nature of martingales (Feller, 1950). Like an 
independent trial process, a martingale process is 
subject to chance variation, but the variations ac- 
cumulate. What distinguishes a martingale is the 
property that the expected value of the process at 
one time is equal to the realization of the process 
at the preceding time. This property makes the 
specific path of history important to understand- 
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ing current historical events. In effect, the chance 
fluctuations of history change the baselines of the 
next step of the historical process. Common 
descriptions of incremental policy processes make 
them appear to be in the nature of martingales. 
The distribution of possible outcomes from a 
policy process is pictured as resulting from com- 
petition and bargaining over incremental adjust- 
ments in the current policy; the policy actually 
adopted is a draw from that distribution. This 
martingale property of policyrnaking is not in- 
dependent of institutional factors. Indeed, it 
seems a prototypic institutional characteristic. 
Policies, once adopted, are embedded into institu- 
tions. They are associated with rules, expecta- 
tions, and commitments. By affecting attention 
and aspirations, they affect the future search 
behavior of political participants. 

Martingales diverge more rapidly-than do in- 
dependent trial processes; that is, for a given 
amount of chance variation in each time period, 
the variance across possible outcomes after some 
number of periods will be substantially greater in 
a martingale. As a result, the precision with which 
specific realizations of the process can be an- 
ticipated is considerably less. Thus, policy mar- 
tingales are related to, but not identical to, 
various less precise ideas of forks in history, of 
critical events that made a difference. There is a 
sense in which the first step is more important 
than any subsequent one, but it is a limited sense. 
In a martingale process all events are forks; the 
policy paths of two political systems with identical 
underlying political conditions will be radically 
different simply because of the way in which 
(possibly small) perturbations shift the focus of 
political pressure. 

Example 2: Experientia! Learning. It is a fre- 
quent observation of institutionalism that institu- 
tions accumulate historical experience through 
learning. The results and inferences of past ex- 
perience are stored in standard operating pro- 
cedures, professional rules, and the elementary 
rules of thumb of a practical person. These 
elements of historical knowledge have been por- 
trayed both as forms of irrational retrogression 
and as carriers of wisdom, and it is not hard to 
specify environmental situations in which either 
characterization would be appropriate. What is 
less clear is whether we can model the processes of 
institutional learning. Although there have been 
some loose arguments that experiential learning 
will, in the long run, lead to the discovery and 
adoption of optimal strategies, little theoretical 
effort has been devoted to specifying precisely the 
conditions under which learning from experience 
leads to optimal behavior, or to relating those 
conditions to features of institutional structure or 
life. : 
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Consider the following simple model of learn- 
ing (Levinthal & March, 1982). A decision- 
making institution simultaneously learns along 
three dimensions. First it modifies its strategy; 
that is, it changes the likelihood of making one 
choice rather than another among the alternative 
activities available to it. Subjective success leads 
to increasing the chance of repeating a choice; 
subjective failure leads to decreasing the chance of 
repeating a choice (March & Olsen, 1976). Sec- 
ond, an institution modifies its competences; that 
is, it changes the skill it has at the various ac- 
tivities in which it might engage. Competence at 
an activity increases with experience at it; it 
decreases with time (Preston & Keachie, 1964). 
Third, an institution modifies its aspirations; that 
is, it changes its definition of subjective success. 
Aspirations move in the direction of past perfor- 
mance (Cyert & March, 1963). It is clear that in- 
stitutional factors affect several of the key 
features of such learning. The learning rates 
associated with the three kinds of learning are 
partly a function of features of the institution. 
The degree of loose coupling in an organization 
affects the precision with which choices are made, 
Outcomes observed, aspirations expressed, and 
competences realized. Thus, it can be expressed as 
various forms of noise in the process, Organiza- 
tional slack affects the degree of centralization in 
the organization, and thus the linkage among 
subunits. 

The three dimensions of learning obviously in- 
teract. For example, learning of aspirations af- 
fects the definition of subjective success, and 
thereby affects the learning of strategies. Learning 
of competences affects performance outcomes, 
and thereby affects the learning of both strategies 
and aspirations. Learning of strategies affects 
choices, and thereby affects the learning of com- 
petences. The model can be explored to discover 
the circumstances under which it reaches an 
equilibrium, and, among those the circumstances, 
those under which it reaches an optimum. It can 
also be combined into more complicated struc- 
tures of learning where the choices of one institu- 
tion affect the outcomes of another (e.g., com- 
petition and cooperation), and where the learning 
institution is itself composed of learning subunits. 

Example 3: Garbage Cans. Garbage-can models 
of organizational choice have been suggested as a 
representation of a particular temporal order. In 
the form most commonly discussed in the litera- 
ture, the garbage-can model assumes that prob- 
lems, solutions, decision makers, and choice op- 
portunities are independent, exogenous streams 
flowing through a system (Cohen, March, & 
Olsen, 1972). They come together in a manner 
determined by their arrival times. Thus, solutions 
are linked to problems primarily by their simul- 
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taneity, relatively few problems are solved, and 


choices are made for the most part either before 
any problems are connected to them (oversight), 
or after the problems have abandoned one choice 
to associate themselves with another (flight). This 
situation of extreme loose coupling, called an 
open structure in the original discussions of the 
garbage can, has attracted most of the attention in 
the literature, and empirical studies have revealed 
decision processes that appear to approximate 
such an open structure (March & Olsen, 1976). 
Not all decision situations are quite so unstruc- 
tured, however. We can characterize a choice 
situation in terms of two structures. The first is 
the access structure, a relation between problems 
(or solutions) and choice opportunities. The ac- 
cess structure may require, allow, or not allow a 
particular problem, if activated, to be attached to 
a particular choice. The second structure is the 
decision structure, a relation between decision 
makers. and choice opportunities. This structure 
may require, allow, or not allow that a. particular 


- decision maker participate in the making of a par- 


ticular choice. Access and decision structures can 
be imagined in any kind of arbitrary configura- 
tion, but two special forms have been considered 
formally. A specialized structure is one that is 
decomposed into substructures that are open. 
Thus, a specialized decision structure is one in 
which it is possible to divide choice opportunities 
and decision makers into subgroups and match 
the two sets of subgroups so that every decision 
maker in a particular subgroup of decision makers 
has access to every choice opportunity in the 
matched set of choice opportunities, but to no 
other. A hierarchical structure is-one that expands 
access rights as a function of hierarchical rank. 
For example, in a hierarchical access structure, 
problems and choices are ordered, and each prob- 
lem has access to choices of the same or lower 
rank. The differences made by these structures 
have been noted both formally (Cohen, March, & 
Olsen, 1972) and empirically (Egeberg, 1981; 
Olsen, 1983), but the empirical and theoretical ex- 
amination of garbage-can processes within access 
and decision structures that are not completely 
open is barely begun. 


Subtle Phenomena and Simple Theories 


These examples hardly exhaust the list. Em- 
pirical observations of-reputations for power in 
politics suggest that such reputations depend 
heavily on the place of an individual in a political 
structure and on inferences about the relation be- 
tween preferences and outcomes. Some simple 
models of the dynamic relations among reputa- 
tions for power, institutional position, pref- 
erences, and social outcomes would provide a 
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richer understanding of the ways in which power 


- reputations affect politics. Empirical observations 


of post-decision surprises (i.e., deviations of 
realized outcomes from expected outcomes) sug- 
gest that there are systematic differences between 
the ways in which individuals experience the con- 
sequences of their actions and the ways in which 
institutions do. Some simple models of institu- 
tional expectations, choices, and post-decision 
assessments would clarify the occasions for ex- 
pecting positive’ or negative surprises from 
deliberate action. 

What characterizes all of the examples, as well 
as the others that might be added, is a relatively 
simple approach to institutional phenomena. The 
new institutionalism is often couched in terms of a 
contrast between the complexity of reality and the 
simplifications provided by existing theories, but 
theoretical research from an institutional perspec- 
tive cannot involve the pursuit of enormous con- 
textual detail. It is constrained by the capacity of 
human (and artificial) intelligence to cope with 
complexity, and although that capacity seems to 
expand with time, the rate of expansion continues 
to be modest relative to the demands of a fully 
contextual and institutional theory. From the 
point of view of theoretical research, conse- 
quently, the new institutionalism is probably bet- 
ter viewed as a search for alternative ideas that 
simplify the subtleties of empirical wisdom in a 
theoretically useful way. 


Conclusion 


The institutionalism we have considered is 
neither a theory nor a coherent critique of one. It 
is simply an argument that the organization of 
political life makes a difference. Some of the 
things we have noted are fragments of ideas; 
others are somewhat more systematic in develop- 
ing a theme or reporting a series of observations. 
They are held together by an awareness of a set of 


phenomena that are more easily observed than ex- 


plicated. Insofar as the ideas are consistent, the 
consistency is sustained partly by ambiguity. 
Many of the core ideas seem plausible and have 
been durable, but plausible ‘durability (as 
numerous students of the history of knowledge 
have observed) is neither necessary nor sufficient 
for good sense. 

The new Institutionalism is an empirically based 
prejudice, an assertion that what we observe in 
the world is inconsistent with the ways in which 
contemporary theories ask us to talk. Like other 
prejudices in knowledge, it may be wrong-headed 
or muddle-headed, but it may also be a useful 
continuation of that gentle confrontation between 
the wise and the smart that describes much of in- 
tellectual history. On the chance that it is the lat- 
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ter, which of course does not exclude the possibil- 
ity that it is also the former, we have tried to draw 
some possible implications for theoretical 
research in political science. They are, at best, 
theoretical directions suggested by a sympathetic 
appreciation of a tradition of institutionalist 
thought. Such an effort is a little like trying to 
write a useful commentary on Heidegger in the 
form of a Shakespearean sonnet. If it has virtue, it 
is in attempting to encourage talking about a 
subtle body of thought in a way sufficiently naive 
to entice the technically proficient. 
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- Ordinal Preference Games: 
An Analysis of Legislative Coalition Formation 
Without Transferable Utility | 


Davro H. KOEHLER 
The American University 


Two important findings from n-person game theory are that coalition formation is superadditive if 
and only if a game possesses an empty core, and Riker’s size principle. Up to the present, both 
theorems have been proved and critiqued under the assumption of transferable cardinal utility. 

This analysis eliminates the cardinal utility assumption on the grounds that it is generally inconsis- 

__ tent with the conditions that characterize collective choice on political issues. Instead, a model of 
collective decision making is set forth in terms of ordinal preferences, and the two theorems are 
reconsidered. The superadditivity theorem survives intact, whereas the size principle is weakened. Cir- 
cumstances are identified in which there is no incentive to reduce an oversized winning coalition; how- 
ever, under no condition is there an incentive to increase the size of a winning coalition. A number af 
coalition-size hypotheses are tested using roll-call data from the U.S. Senate. The results raise new 
questions about the role of coalition formation in legislative voting strategy. 


Few theoretical statements about political 


behavior have received more attention than 
William Riker’s (1962) size principle. The idea 
that coalition formation is a fundamental element 
in political choice processes is intuitively appeal- 
ing; that it is possible under certain conditions to 
deduce a hypothesis about size, an important 
parameter of all coalitions, is all the more im- 
pressive. _ l 

Since the publication of The Theory of Political 
Coalitions, the size principle has been the subject 
of theoretical controversy (Hardin, 1976, reviews 
the debate up to that time), and has achieved 
mixed success on the empirical front (Hardin, 


1976; Thompson, 1979). The theoretical argument ` 


proceeds from Riker’s initial formulation, where 
it is assumed that utility is transferable and that 
side payments are permitted. Under those condi- 
tions Hardin shows that the size principle can be 
proved only for two restrictive classes of games: 
supersymmetric games and asymmetric games 
where the sum of payoffs to the winning coalition 
is equal to the negative sum of the security levels 
of the losers (1976, p. 1207). 

Considering applications based on legislative 
roll-call data, Hardin goes on to say that the size 
principle is all but untestable (1976, p. 1213). A 
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fair test requires the statement of a plausible null 
hypothesis, a prediction of the outcome of the test 
should it fail. Because a random voting model im- 
plies a sampling distribution such that minimal 
majorities are among the most probable . out- 
comes, the obvious null hypothesis is indis- 
tinguishable from the minimum winning coalition 
hypothesis. In response, Thompson (1979, p. 
1106) argues that a fair test could be achieved by 
observing legislative voting outcomes under dif- 
ferent decision rules. If coalition size is responsive 
to different majority requirements, specifically in- 
cluding cases where minimal winning size is 
greater than 50% + 1 of those present and voting, 
it may be possible to reject the random voting 
hypothesis. 

In general, applications of the size principle fail 
to confront two serious problems. First, the 
theory includes assumptions that are not consis- 
tent with political decision making and, specific- 
ally, legislative voting decisions. Second, empiri- 
cal tests are flawed by imprecise definitions of. 
what actually constitutes coalition formation and 
by failure to utilize a plausible null hypothesis. 

In this article, an alternative approach to politi- 
cal coalition formation is proposed and tested us- 
ing legislative roll-call outcomes. The point of 
departure is that the assumption of transferable 
cardinal utility is not appropriate to the analysis 
of collective political decisions. Thus, in the first 
section a model of coalition formation is devel- 
oped in which it is assumed that individual prefer- 
ences are limited to ordinal rankings of elements 
in an outcome set and that there are no side pay- 
ments. Then two theorems are proved; a restate- 
ment of the Von Neumann-Morgenstern theorem 


~ 
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(1944, p. 280), which relates the existence of a 
core (an undominated majority outcome) to in- 
essential (nonsuperadditive) games, and a restate- 
ment of the size principle. 

In the second section these results are applied to 
legislative voting decisions. The Von Neumann- 
Morgenstern theorem proves that not all roll-call 
decisions are susceptible to rational, superaddi- 


tive, coalition formation. Thus, a distinction is - 


made between the conventional concept of im- 
plicit coalition formation—that the simple coinci- 
dence of votes among a set of legislators is a suffi- 
cient reason to conclude that a coalition has been 
formed—and explicit coalition formation—the 
conscious adoption by a set of legislators of joint 
voting strategies. A number of structural condi- 
tions are established from the theorem, under 
which there is no incentive to form explicit legisla- 
tive coalitions. Because the size principle applies 
only to explicit coalition formation, it is possible 
to identify roll calls where there is no probability 
of coalition size effects, and others where minimal 


‘size is increasingly likely. This leads to the state- 


ment of a number of hypotheses regarding the 
mean size of roll-call outcomes for different cate- 


- gories of legislative voting decisions. These are 


based on a more plausible null hypothesis than 
Hardin’s random voting assumption and do not 
depend on the infrequent and unpredictable use 
of special majority decision rules. 

The initial test of the model, using 1981 Senate 
roll-call data, yields some interesting results, if 
less-than-compelling confirmation of the coali- 
tion-size hypothesis. The article concludes with a 
discussion of the results and consideration of the 
possibility that the difficulty in observing size 
effects may result from extremely limited oppor- 
tunities for rational legislative coalition forma- 
tion. 


N-Person Game Theory 
and Political Coalitions 


Riker’s size principle is deduced from a set of 
game-theoretic assumptions: 


In m-person zero-sum games, where side pay- 
ments are permitted, where players are rational 
and where they have perfect information, only 
minimum winning coalitions occur. (1962, p. 32) 


On first consideration this statement seems in- 
tuitively obvious. Coalition members in excess of 
the number necessary to win are superfluous at 
best, and costly if they are able to claim a share of 
the payoff. However, a review of the debate 
among Butterworth (1971), Hardin (1976), Riker 
(1971), and Shepsle (1974) demonstrates that the 
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question of coalition size is anything but obvious. ' 
The range of circumstances in which the size prin- 
ciple does not hold is indicated by Hardin, who 
shows that 


In general there will always be an incentive for a 
winning coalition to expand except when the 
value of that coalition is equal to the negative 
sum of the security levels of the individual losers. 
(1976, p. 1206) 


This restrictive conclusion can be traced to the 
game-theoretic assumptions from which the size 
principle is derived. Specifically, the zero-sum 
condition entails the implicit assumption of trans- 
ferable (side payments) cardinal utility. McKel- 
vey, Ordeshook, and Winer note that this 
assumption is part of conventional n-person game 
theory, including the derivation of the size princi- 
ple, and also “‘that the current debate over the size 
principle’s theoretical validity assumes transfer- 
able utility’? (1978, p. 599). The current debate 
notwithstanding, the outcome of political policy 
decisions generally cannot be interpreted in terms 
of quantitative utility; it is not possible to ‘‘dis- 
tribute the outcome” among some individuals 
and to exclude others. l 

A second theorem, attributable to Von Neu- 
mann and Morgenstern (1944, p. 280), is directly 
related to applications of the size principle. Von 
Neumann and Morgenstern proved that if the 
core of an n-person, zero-sum game is nonempty, 
the game is inessential, and the converse.? A non- 
empty core means that among the outcomes of a 
game there is one preferred by a majority of the 
players to all other outcomes. A game that is in- 
essential is not superadditive; there is no payoff 
strictly attributable to coalition formation. Thus, ` 
the theorem proves that if there is an outcome 
preferred by a majority to all others, no payoff 
can be achieved by forming a coalition which can- 
not be achieved without forming a coalition. 
Riker contends that this eliminates the incentive 
to join a coalition: 

Suppose, however, it were always true that 
WS U T) = xS) + (7)... it would be difficult 
to imagine the occurrence of coalition formation 


'The debate ranges over a variety of issues, but none 
more salient than the distribution of the payoff among 
members of a winning coalition. In this article it is 
assumed that political choices generally concern non- 
divisible public goods: The outcome is the same for each 
individual. This eliminates the distribution question. 


*The authors’ reference to a ‘‘one-element solution” 
is equivalent to what is now commonly called a majority 
outcome, a Condorcet winner, or an outcome in the 
core, 
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inasmuch as rational players would not expend 
energy to change position if the most they could 
expect would be the same payoff. .. . It is clear 
that for a game in which WS U T) = xS) + xT) 
there is no point to forming coalitions. (1962, p. 
250) 


If from time to time legislative decisions include 
a nonempty core, the Yon Neumann-Morgenstern 
theorem would appear to have profound implica- 
tions for tests of the size principle using roll-call 
data. It tells us that there is an incentive to form 
coalitions on some, but not all, roll calls. If there 
is no rational purpose to forming a coalition ona 
legislative decision, the question of coalition size 
is moot. Yet this theorem, like the size principle, is 
proved using the assumption of transferable car- 
dinal utility. Consequently, its application to 
political decision making is equally suspect. 

A number of variations on conventional 
n-person game theory have been proposed which 
yield more plausible models of legislative voting 
decisions: simple games (Owen, 1968, p. 163), 
games without side payments (Owen, 1968, p. 
199), the Competitive Solution (McKelvey et al., 
1978), the minimax set (Simpson, 1969), and the 
least vulnerable set (Ferejohn et al., 1978). Still, 
none of these directly confronts the question of 
conditions for legislative coalition formation and 
optimal coalition size. In what follows, several 
assumptions from n-person game theory are 
reformulated in terms of ordinal preferences, and 
then are used to establish the validity of the Von 
Neéeumann-Morgenstern theorem and the size prin- 
ciple for application to sequential voting 
decisions. 


-= Ordinal Preference Games 


Assume there is a set of players, N = 
{1,2,..., n}, and a set of potential outcomes 
that form the agenda of a collective choice, A = 
{x~y, »..}. The agenda is a discrete subset of X, 
the set of feasible outcomes, whereas X is a subset 
of all conceivable outcomes in an m-dimensional 
issue space, R™. Hence, AC X C R"? 


‘The conventional notation A & X C R™ does not 
completely capture the concept of an agenda as the term 
is used in this article. First, the notation admits the 
possibility that A could contain every point in the issue 
space R™, It is important to include this case, since it 
does not affect the results which follow, and thus em- 
phasizes the generality of the theorems. Second, the 
notation also admits the possibility that A could contain 
as few as two of the outcomes (a single-issue decision) 
that compose R™. It is the ‘‘few-outcome’’ agenda that 


most effectively models. legislative decisions-in the real . 


world, and which generates the results that set this arti- 
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Each ie N is assumed to have a strong prefer- 
ence order over A. Individual preference relations 
are denoted by A, which is assumed to be irreflex- 
ive, connected, and transitive (xPy means x is not 


_preferred to y by player ). To make a collective 


choice, players express their preferences over ele- 
ments in the outcome set by voting. They may 
either vote as individuals, or they may coordinate 
their voting strategies, in which case they will be 
said to have formed a coalition, S C N. The size 
of a coalition is indicated by |S]. 

To emphasize that this analysis includes no 
assumptions about transferable utility, reference 
is made to ordinal preference games. An ordinal 
preference game is a pair (v,A), where v is a set- 
valued function that assigns a subset of A to each 
S CN. The set of outcomes, (S) E A, specifies 
the worst the members of a coalition may expect 
to do against the best efforts of the remainder of 
their colleagues.‘ This version of v(S) is not the 
same as a characteristic function, which is a real 
valued function indicating ‘‘the amount of utility 
that the members of S can obtain from the game’’ 
(Owen, 1968, p. 157). Once the assumption of 
transferable utility is dropped, the concept of the 
“worst? a coalition can do is likely to be am- 
biguous. If members of a coalition have different 
preference orders over the outcome set, it may not 
be possible to specify a single worst outcome. 
Thus, v(S) as used in this analysis is comparable to 
the McKelvey et al. payoff function, which is 
defined as a subset of the outcome space as 
opposed to a unique point in the utility space 
(1978, p. 602). 

The formal definition of v(S) depends on 


- whether or not S e W, the set of winning coali- 


tions: 

W = {SCN | |S| > N/2}. 
Then for each S e W, 

WS) = {xeA] A yed, y # xand yPx V leS}, 
and for S ¢ W, xS) = A. These definitions are 


consistent with the principle, of majority rule that 
renders minorities powerless and majorities all- 


cle apart from its prédecessors in the social choice 


literature. 


“Worst” as used in this context is analogous to the 
“security level’’ in transferable utility games. The mem- 
bers of S © N need not accept any outcome that they 
agree is inferior to any outcome in the set v(S). This for- 
mulation of y(S) was suggested by a unique characteris- 
tic function representation that appears in Riker and 
Ordeshook (1973, pp. 137-138). 
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powerful. The set of outcomes v(S), S ¢ W in- 
cludes the entire agenda because, regardless of 
their preferences, members of a minority are un- 
able to prevent imposition of any outcome by 
their colleagues. Alternatively, winning majorities 
‘are all-powerful in the sense that they can legiti- 
mately designate any outcome in A to be the col- 
lective choice; however, their actions are con- 
strained by the preferences of their members. The 
set of outcomes v(S), Se W, is a subset of A which 
excludes those outcomes y e A that are considered 
inferior to some x ¢ A by all į e S. Thus, the worst 
that can happen to the coalition that wins does 
not include any outcome in A which is unani- 
mously dominated by some other outcome 
according to the preferences of the members of 
that coalition. 

Several more definitions are necessary to trans- 
late concepts typically expressed in terms of car- 
dinal utility into ordinal preference language. A 
limited payoff game is one in which. there is no’ 
outcome ye A such that V i e N: y Px, VxeA-y. 
This is analogous to the constant sum condition. 
It excludes decisions where some outcome is pre- 
ferred by all legislators to all other outcomes, 
thereby assuring some conflict over the collective 
choice. 

An essential m-person, X-sum game is super- 
additive; the value of at least one coalition exceeds 
the sum of the values of its subsets. In the absence 
of transferable utility, essential games are defined 
in terms of the capability. of a coalition to reduce 
the size of the sets of potential worst outcomes 
that confront its members. That is, an ordinal 
preference game is essential if V x e A there is 
some R,S C N, ROS = @, such that x e W(R), 
x e WS) but-x ¢ R U S). This means that for 
every x e A, there is some coalition Se W such that 
x ¢ x(S). It follows that if a game is essential f R, 
S © N such that R U S) P WR) Vie R, and 
that (R U S) B WS) V ie S. Alternatively, an 
ordinal preference game is inessential if Hx € A 
such that V RSC N, RAOS = ġ, xe v{R), 


xe vS) and x e WR U S). It follows that if a game 


is inessential, for some x e A and V R, S CN, 
nR U S) PM(R) V ie R, and (R U S) P; v(S) V ie 


SAn essential game in the conventional definition ‘is 
one in which the formation of some coalition enables 
the subsets of that coalition to do better than their 
security level. The same is true of an essential ordinal 
preference game where for all possible outcomes, x, 
there is some S e W such that x ¢ x(S). Thus, the subsets 
of S do better than their security level A. If an ordinal 
-preference game is inessential, there is some outcome x 
such that x e v(S) for all-S Č N. Thus, no coalition, 
winning or Sane: can dó better than x because it is 
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Finally the core of an ordinal preference game 
is an undominated outcome. Thus, we define 


C = {xeA|V Se Wand ye wS), 
y # x, AieS such that xPy}, 


which says that there is no y e A preferred by all 
members of a winning coalition to x e C. 


Two Results for Ordinal Preference Games 


With the terminology identified, consider the 
two theorems from n-person game theory noted 
above. The original theorem expressing the rela- 
tion between the existence of a core and super- 
additivity was stated by Von Neumann and Mor- 
genstern as follows: 


A [n-person, zero-sum] game possesses a one- 
element solution if and only if it is inessential. (p. 
280) 


A one-element solution refers to an outcome pre- 
ferred by a majority to all other outcomes: that is, 
the core. Restating the theorem in terms of or- 
dinal preferences, 


Theorem 1: For n-person, limited payoff ordinal 
preference games, there is an outcome in the core 
if, and only if, the game is inessential. 


` Proof: Assume x e C. Thus, V S e W and 
V ye WS), die S such that x Py. From the defi- 
nition of v(S) it follows that V S CN, xe WS). 
Now consider all R, SCN, RMS = @. Since 
x € V(R), x e WS), and x e {R U S), there is an 
outcome such that (R U S) By(R) Wie R, and 
meee) Vie S. Such a game is inessen- 


woe assume that C = @. It follows 
‘from the definition of the core that V xe A there 
is some Se W and ye v(S) such that VieS, yPx. 
Consequently, V x € A, there is some R, SCN, 
R A S = @, such-that x e xR), x e wS), and 
xé vR U 5). Thus, R U S) Byv(R) Vie R, and 
WR U S) P(S) V ieS: the game is essential. 


The proof of theorem 1 shows that the relation- 
ship between the existence of a core and inessen- 
tial games does not depend on transferable car- 
dinal utility. Thus, it is applicable to political deci- 
sion making analyzed in terms of. ordinal prefer- 
ences. The next question concerns the size princi- 
ple: Given the same assumptions, is there an in- 
centive to limit the size of winning coalitions? 
Riker’s original statement of the principle is very 


among the set of worst outcomes, v(S), for every subset 
of N. 
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strong, suggesting that the drive to minimize 
coalition membershp is all but universal. Using 
the definitions developed above, it is at least 
possible to prove a weak statement of the size 
principle: 


Theorem 2: For n-person limited payoff ordinal 
preference games, members may gain from 
decreasing, but not from increasing, the size of a 
winning coalition. 


Proof: Consider a coalition S e W and WS) = 
{x,y, ...}. Assume that j e S departs from S, and 
that S— {j} e W. If x e S) and y e xS) and 
V ie S- {j}, xPy, then y ¢ WS—{j}). Thus 
xS- {j} P WS) Vie S—{j}: all members of 
S- {j} gain as a result of /’s departure from S. 

To show that an increase in the size of S e W 
never results in a gain for all j e S, consider an in- 
dividual player, J e N— S. Assume that the mem- 
bers of S e W can gain by adding {j} to their 
coalition: Vie S (S+{j}) B v(S). It follows 
that F y e (S) such that yẹ wS+ {/}). Thus, for 
some x e (S), A ie S+ {j} such that y Px. But 
from the definition of WS), S e W, if y e vS) 
there is no x e WS), x+y, such that xP y Vie 5. 
Thus, the assumption S+ {/}) BR WS) VieS 
leads to a contradiction. It follows that members 
can never gain by increasing the size of an 
already winning coalition. 


Discussion 


Theorems 1 and 2 prove that even without 
transferable utility, the relation between the core 
and essential games survives, as does a weak ver- 
sion of the size principle. Two examples, sequen- 
tial voting decisions with five voters and a three- 
issue binary voting procedure, help to clarify the 
definitions and results. In Figures 1 and 2 out- 
comes are represented using notation that indi- 
cates acceptance (1) or rejection (0) of elements of 
the set of issues that form a voting decision. For 
example, 100 e A means that the voters have 
rejected two issues and approved the third. For 
Figures 1 and 2 with three issues, A = 
{000 001 010... 111}. 

In Figure 1 the outcomes in parentheses on the 
diagram show the majority winner at each poten- 
tial division.‘ Thus, 000 is preferred by a majority 


‘The method of majority voting used here assumes 
that voters choose optimally among elements in the out- 
come set. This is achieved by considering the voters’ sin- 
cere preference at each possible final vote (in Figure 1, 
000 vs. 100, 010 vs. 110, etc.), and using those sincere 
majority outcomes to form the choice set for each pos- 
sible second-to-last vote. This is continued until the sin- 
cere choice on the first vote is determined, which is the 
outcome of the voting decision. This method, which 
yields a Nash equilibrium, is developed in McKelvey and 
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to 100 and 110, but not to OOL. The latter is the 
survivor of majority voting over the three issues. 
It is referred to as the anticipated outcome—the 
outcome expected by the voters if no coalition is 
formed. The anticipated outcome of a sequential 
voting decision is a critical factor in rational coali- 
tion formation. It partitions the set of winning 
coalitions into two subsets: those that, if formed, 
provide unambiguous gains for their members, 
and those that do not. That is, if x is the antici- 
pated outcome, V S e W such that x ¢ v(S), coali- 
tion formation is beneficial for all members. 
However, V S€ W such that x e v(S), there is no 
outcome which is preferred by all members of S to 
the anticipated outcome. 

Below the diagram in Figure 1, v(S) is listed for 
each S C N. Note that x(S) for |S| = 1, and 2 in- 
cludes all outcomes in A because minorities are 
powerless to prevent imposition of any outcome. 
Alternatively, v(345) is a proper subset of A 
because the members unanimously prefer 111 to 
001, 010, and 100. In effect, S = {345} has the in- 
centive and the power to block all of the potential 
outcomes that do not appear in (345). Those that 
remain form the set of potential worst outcomes 
in the sense that S = {345} cannot agree to block 
their imposition. That is because no outcome 


x € W(345) is preferred by all į e {345} to any other 


y e (345). 

In general, the presence of more than a single 
outcome in v(S) indicates disagreement among 
coalition member preferences. If all members of 
some S e W have identical preference orders, v(S) 
contains a single element: the top choice for all 
i e S. Alternatively, there is no reason that all 
members of a coalition S €e W must rank any x e A 
above any y € A. In the absence of preference 
agreement, v(S) = A. The extent of disagreement 
among the members of S determines what coali- 
tion formation can and cannot achieve. Forma- 
tion of S = {125} cannot prevent the imposition 
of 101 e v(125) even though it is the last choice of 
both J; and J2. What S = {125} can do is respond 
to the threat of an outcome such as 010 e (12), 
010 e v(5) with the unanimously preferred 
O11 e (125). 

Considering Theorem 1, note that the example 
in Figure 1 has an empty core: No outcome is pre- 
ferred by a majority to all other outcomes. It 
follows that the voting decision forms an essential 
game; this can be confirmed by noting that every 
potential outcome is excluded from v(S) for some 
S e W. Thus, no matter what x e A is the antici- 





Niemi (1978). It is one version of sophisticated voting, 
and it is assumed for all voting applications considered 
in this article. 
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pated outcome, there is some coalition S e W such 
that x ¢ x(S). 


If there is an incentive to form coalitions, the. 


question of size is germane. The example in Figure 
1 illustrates the weak size effect proved by 
Theorem 2. To determine whether a winning 
coalition of one size is preferred to a winning 
coalition of another size, it is helpful to note the 
number of outcomes listed in v(S). For example, 
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P; v(1235) for all i e {123}.’ Thus, the members 
i € {123} have an incentive to exclude {5} from 
{1235}. Also note that w(125) P; v(1235) 
V ie {125}; however, it is not universally bene- 


"It is assumed that in general members of a would-be 
winning coalition prefer smaller to larger sets of worst 


- outcomes, »(S): In practice, a coalition is of value to its 


since v(1235) = {000 001 011 101 110 111} and members only if the anticipated outcome x ¢ (S), and S 
y(123) = {001 110 111}, it follows that W123) actually forms. - 
Figure 1. 
Issue 3 





(110) 


SN /\ 


Issue 1 


(011) 


/\ AN 


f - Voter Preference Orders 





h h di4 Is 
00i 001 111 111 101 
011 011 110 110 000 
000 000 001 001 . O11 
110 110 000 000 110 
111 lll 011 011 lll 
100 100 . 100 100 001 
010 010 101 101 010 
101 101 010 010 100 
xS) 
pr E a 001 --- — —- -— 110 i wKD= =A} Lj=1,...,5 i$] 
wWi24) = {-— 001 —— -— -— -—— 110 Iil ; 
v(125) = {000 001 —~ 011 —— 101 —— —-} ¥(1234) = {— 00] -— -—~- —— —~ 110 111} 
W134) ={—— 001 — —- — — 110 lii w(1235) = {000 001 ~—— O11 —— 101 110 111} 


v(135)= {000 001 — 011 — 101 110 111 
(145) = {000 001 — O11 — 101 110 111 
(234) = {— 001 — — —- — 110 111 
(235) = {000 001 —- 011 — 101 110 111} 
(245) = {000 001 —— 011 -— 101 110 111} 
(345) = {000 —— — 011 — 101 110 111} 


¥(1245) = {000 001 -— 011 —— 101 110 111} 
(1345) = {000 001 -—— 011 —~ 101 110 111} 
¥(2345) = {000 001 —- 011 ——- 101 110 111} 


(12345) = {000 001 — O11 -— 101 110 111} 
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O01 - 000 101 001 ill 
O11 oll. 111 010 101 
000 101 100 101 010 
110 100 110 111 100 
111 110 001 _ 000 001 
100 001 011 Olt 110 
010 010 000 110 O11 
101 111 010 100 000 
v5) , 





WN=avViy={A} Ef=1,...,5 i$j 
(124) = {000 001 -— 011 — 101 —- — . 
v(1234) = {000 001 — 011 100 101 110 111} 


v(123) = {000 001 —— 011 100 101 110 = 
v(125) = {000 001 010011 100 101 110 111 


v(134)={— 001 —- — -— 101 110 111} v(1235)= {000 001 010 011 100 101 110 111} 
W135) = {--- 001 —- —- — 101 110 a v(1245) = {000 001 010 011 100 101 110 111 
(145) = {—~ 001 010 —- —— 101 —~ 111 W(1345) = {—- 001 010 011 100 101 110 111 
y(234) = {000 001 — 011 000 101 —-—} (2345) = {000 001 010 011 —- 101 — 111 
(235) = {000 —- -— 011 — 101 —~ 111} 

(245) = {000 001 010 O11 -— 101 -— 111} (12345) = {000 001 010 011 100 101 110 111} 


(345) = {— 001 010 — ~— 101 — 111} 
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ficial to reduce coalition size. First, there is no in- 


centive to eliminate either {1} or {2} from {1235} 


because v(1235) = »(235) = v(135). Thus, the fact 
that one member can be excluded from an over- 
sized coalition to the benefit of the remaining 
members does not imply that is true for all other 
members of the same coalition. Further, examina- 
tion of 11234) shows that there is nothing to be 
gained by excluding any member of the oversized 


coalition: (1234) = v(123) = w124) = (134) = 
v(234), - 

On the other hand, inspection of 9), V Se W, 
shows that there is nothing to gain by increasing 
the membership of any winning coalition. This is 
consistent with Hardin’s statement quoted pre- 
viously on the incentive for winning coalitions to 
expand. Clearly the set of worst outcomes is only 
roughly analogous to the security level in a trans- 
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ferable utility game. Nevertheless, because (S$) = 
A, V S¢ W, no matter what coalition or outcome 
prevails, the losers are necessarily held to a worst 
outcome. 

Figure 2 represents a similar three-issue deci- 
sion, except that there is an outcome in the core: 
101 e A is preferred by a majority to all other out- 
comes. It follows from Theorem 1 that the deci- 
sion is an inessential game, which is confirmed by 
noting that 101 e v(S) for all S C N. If 101 is the 
anticipated outcome, there is no coalition S e W 
such that 101 ¢ v(S), and thus no incentive to form 
a winning coalition of minimal or any other size. 

This much is straightforward; however, the 
concept of inessential ordinal preference games is 
complicated by the fact that (8S), Se W, may in- 
clude outcomes in addition to the core. Conse- 
quently, Figure 2 may appear to contain a coun- 


terexample to Theorem 1. For example, assume , 


that 010 is the anticipated outcome. Then, since 
` 010 e v(12), 010 e (3) and because 010 ¢ (123), it 
follows that (123) P; v(12), i = 1,2 and w(123) P; 
(3), į = 3. This is consistent with the definition 
of an essential game even though there is an out- 
come in the core. 

Nevertheless, this is neither a counterexample 
to Theorem 1 nor is it inconsistent with the 
Original Von Neumann-Morgenstern theorem, 
because both theorems are proved with respect to 
the outcome in the core. In the transferable utility 
case, one assumes that an imputation consistent 
with the definition of the core exists, and then 
proves that the further assumption of superaddi- 
tivity yields a contradiction (Luce & Raiffa, 1957, 
pp. 194-195; Owen, 1968, pp. 164-165; Von Neu- 
mann & Morgenstern, 1944, p. 280). For ordinal 
preference games, the implication is that if there is 
an outcome in the core, it is the anticipated out- 
come; the voters’ expectation if no coalition is 
_ formed. This is a certainty if it is assumed that 
voters use optimal individual voting strategies.’ 
Thus, if a voting decision includes an outcome 
preferred by a majority to all others, that outcome 
will be the basis for individual decisions on 
whether or not to form a coalition. From that 
benchmark Theorem 1 establishes that there is 
nothing to be gained from coalition formation. 

In this section it has been shown how ¥(S) is ap- 
plied to sequential voting decisions. If the struc- 
ture of voting is left unspecified, v(S) indicates 
only the potential of a coalition to preclude the 
collective choice of outcomes x ¢ v(S). However, 
once the structure of a voting decision is specified 


*McKelvey and Niemi (1978) proved that whenever 
the core is non-empty, selection of optimal individual 
voting strategies (see note 6) results in the collective 
choice of the outcome in the core. 
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(e.g., the binary choice procedure and the order 
of voting on issues), the anticipated outcome can 
be determined, and thus the coalitions S e W that 
have a chance to realize their potential. In the next 
section these principles are applied to legislative 
voting decisions. 


Application to Legislative Voting Decisions . 


Legislative roll calls have considerable appeal to 
those interested in testing political theories, in- 
cluding the size principle. Legislative voting is a 
highly formalized and consistent process for mak- 
ing political decisions. It generates an abundance 
of accessible data and does so regularly over ex- 
tended periods. These reasons, and the fact that 
on occasion legislators obviously do form coali- 
tions, have led to the use of roll-call data without 
due consideration for the frequency of coalition 
formation. There appears to be an unstated 
assumption that if evidence to support the size 
principle exists anywhere, it certainly should be 
found in roll-call outcomes. 

The results from the first section show that 
there are likely to be subsets of roll calls where this 
assumption does not hold. Clearly, the simple 
coincidence of votes among a group of legislators 
is not a sufficient reason to conclude that they 
have formed a coalition. The theory of games 
does not support this concept of implicit coalition 
formation, and neither does Riker’s original for- 
mulation. In an appendix Riker discusses the 
game-theoretic basis of the size principle. At one 
point, referring to the set of players forming the 
complement of a winning coalition, he states: 
“The remaining players whether actually joined in 
an alliance or not, may conventionally be re- 
garded as members of a single losing coalition’ 
(1962, p. 248). 

Here ‘‘conventionally’’ means that players who 
act together but do not explicitly coordinate their 
actions (are not ‘‘actually joined in an alliance’’) 
do not by definition constitute a coalition but for 
some purposes may be treated as such. Theorem 1 
shows that this convention is positively unaccept- 
able if roll-call data are to be used to evaluate 
coalition size effects. l 

The importance of Theorem 1 to the use of roll- 
call data for coalition analysis depends on how 
often legislative voting decisions include a major- 
ity outcome. The social choice literature informs 
us that highly restrictive conditions must be met in 
order to ensure the existence of a nonempty core 
(Plott, 1967); that is, given ordinary voter prefer- 
ence configurations, it is generally impossible to 
find any outcome that is not dominated by some 
other outcome in an issue space. From this one 
might conclude that an outcome in the core is a 
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rarity, and that incentives to form coalitions are 
prevalent in legislative decision making. However, 
legislative agendas do not include all points in an 
issue space. Thus, the question is not whether an 
outcome on the agenda dominates all other pos- 
sible outcomes, but rather, all other outcomes on 
the agenda. In legislative voting, decisions are 
focused on one bill at a time, and typically, one or 
two amendments to the bill. With such a limited 
agenda it may well be that a single outcome (in a 
set of 2, 3, or 4 possible outcomes) is preferred by 
a majority to all others. 

Consideration of the structure of legislative vot- 
ing decisions enables one to specify a number of 
conditions that either assure or affect the prob- 
ability of existence of an outcome in the core. 
Legislative decisions entail a sequence of binary 
choices over a set of issues that form an agenda, 
e.g., a bill and one or more amendments. Issues 
are decided in the reverse order of their introduc- 
tion, with the final choice between a set of issues 


(a bill with the approved amendments) and the ~ 


status quo. Since amendments cannot finally be 
approved without the bill that they are proposed 
to amend, the analysis of legislative decisions 


requires a modification of the procedure shown in’ 


Figures 1 and 2. Outcomes 001, 010, and O11 are 
not admissible and are replaced in each case by 
000. This modified binary voting procedure is the 
basis of a number of propositions regarding the 
existence of an outcome in the core. 

There are two simple conditions that assure the 
existence of an undominated outcome. First, if a 
legislative voting decision is limited to a single 
issue (a motion or bill with no amendments), one 
of the two possible outcomes (the issue and the 
status quo) must be preferred by a majority to the 
other. Because that outcome is not majority 
dominated by any other outcome on the agenda, 
it satisfies the definition of the core. Second, 
assume that issue by issue legislators make opti- 
mal use of their individual votes. In that case, if 
the collective choice is the status quo, then it is in 
the core. This follows from the modified binary 
voting procedure in which a bill or resolution, 
however amended, must finally gain approval of a 


majority against the status quo. Thus, if the status - 


quo survives, it must be preferred by a majority to 
all other outcomes. 

Two additional conditions regarding the spatial 
location of issues affect the probability of exis- 
tence of an outcome in the core. Figure 3 is a 
representation of a convex hull of ideal points 
(CHIP) for five legislators in a two-dimensional 
issue space, with 000, 100, 110 «e A respectively in- 
dicating the location of the status quo, a bill, and 
the bill with one amendment. 

As noted previously, a one-issue decision 
always includes an outcome in the core. Thus, in- 
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troduction of an amendment to a bill, thereby 
forming a two-issue decision (with three possible 
outcomes), is a necessary condition for the ezis- 
tence of an empty core. It is not, however, a suf- 
ficient condition. The shaded areas in Figure 3 
locate sets of amendments that are preferred by a 
majority to the bill (100). Note that because of zhe 
distance of the status quo (000) from the CHIP, 
the bill as amended (110) is preferred by a major- 
ity to the status quo as well as the bill. Thus 
110 e C, and the legislative decision forms an in- 
essential ordinal preference game. 

Either one of two changes is sufficient to elim- 
inate the core and thereby create an incentive for 
rational coalition formation. First, if the status 
quo is not so remote, it may be preferred by a 
majority to the bill as amended (110). The cross- 
hatched area identifies a subset of the points in 
the issue space that are preferred by a majority to 
the bill as amended. Assume x = 000’ represents 
an alternative location for the status quo, whereas 
the bill and the amended bill remain unchanged. 
Given the location of legislator ideal points, 000 ' 
P 110 P 100 P 000’; there is no undominated out- 
come. If the legislators cast optimal votes on each 
issue, the anticipated outcome is the bill (100). 
Confronted by that prospect, there is an incentive 
to form a coalition, {123} e W, to support the bill 
as amended (110). Consistent with Theorem 1, 
each member benefits from this coaliticn: 
110 e (1), (2), v3), but 110 ¢ v(123). In this 
example, Theorem 2 implies minimal size since 
100 P; 110, i = 4,5. 

A second change in the original example also 
results in an essential game. Assume that tne 
status quo is in its initial location, and that now 
x = 111, the bill with an amendment to the 


- amendment. In this case each other outcome is 


preferred by a majority to the status quo; how- 
ever, because 100 P 111 P 110 P 100, the core is 
empty. Inspection of Figure 3 indicates that in- 
dividual issue voting results in the collective 
choice of the bill with the first amendment (110). 
Thus, there is an incentivé to form coalition 
{345} e W to support the bill as twice amended 
(111). Again, coalition formation is rational 
because 110 e v(345), and minimal size follows 

Thus it is possible to identify conditions related 
to the number of issués on the agenda and the out- 
come of legislative voting which affect the like- 
hood of an empty core. Because an empty core is 
necessary for rational coalition formation and size 
effects, these conditions provide a basis for ser- 
eral hypotheses concerning the outcomes of roll- 
call voting. In general, if the core of legislative 
voting decisions can be empty, then on average 
the number of votes recorded on the winning side 
should be less than if there is no possibility of an 
empty core. 
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Figure 3. 





Table 1 partitions roll-call outcomes in terms of 
the number of issues on the agenda and the out- 
come of voting. In each cell u; represents the mean 
number of votes cast on the winning side. Because 
a status quo outcome implies an inessential game, 
the first hypothesis is stated as follows: 


Hy: py = po = p. 


Single issue decisions also imply the existence of 
-an inessential game: 


Hx p = fe 


If there are two issues on the agenda, there is at 
least the possibility of an essential game: 


Hy: BS < bg. 


Finally, since the probability of existence of an 
essential game is increased by the presence of 
more than two issues on the agenda, there is like- 
wise an increased probability of coalition size 
effects: 


Ag: #6 < äs. 


To test these hypotheses, roll-call data were 
taken from the U.S. Senate for the first session of 
the 97th Congress (1981). Of the 483 roll calls 


‘reported by the Congressional Quarterly, 467 are 


included in this analysis. Exclusions are limited to 
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Outcome One 
Status quo . By 

Other H4 


cases of special majority rule and incomplete deci- 
sions (no vote on final passage). 

The results appear in Table 2 and contain a few 
surprises. The most obvious is an almost complete 
absence of status-quo outcomes. This makes it 
impossible to test the first two hypotheses. Such 
data as there are appear to contradict H>, but n; is 
too small to support any conclusion. The third 
hypothesis is tested and apparently confirmed 
with a statistical difference of t = 14.624. Unfor- 
tunately, a large number of procedural decisions 
are included in X4, and consequently the differ- 
ence between X4 and X, may result from reasons 
other than coalition formation. The difference 
between X, and X¢ is substantively more convinc- 
ing, but statistically marginal (¢ = 1.652). Thus, 
the data confirm H4, but do not eliminate the 
alternative explanation that more controversial 
decisions entail more issues and closer outcomes. 


Discussion 


The data do not contradict the hypotheses 
regarding coalition-size effects, but do little more 
to support them; this may result from legislator 
failure to minimize coalition membership, even 
when there are gains to be made. However, there 
is an alternative explanation: Legislators may 


} 


Number of Issues on the Agenda 


Two More than Two 
Ha Kg 


` 


Hs He 


rarely form coalitions. Further consideration. of 
the data and the spatial model lend some credi- 
bility to this view. 

-The most striking feature of the data is the im- 
plied success of legislation once it reaches -he 
Senate floor. It may be amended to a greater or 
lesser degree, but it does not lose. This is partially 
because at present a good deal of legislative activ- 
ity is focused on departmental authorizations and 
appropriations that must be passed eventually. 

A second explanation follows from the congres- 
sional norm, ‘‘If it works, don’t fix it’’; that is, 
issues selected for legislative action are likely to be 
consistent with the spatial model shown in Figure. 
3. If the status quo is located some distance away 
from the distribution of voter ideal points, there is 
implied agreement that, in respect to a particular 
policy area, something ought to be done. Cleacly 
disagreement may prevail in respect to the ideal 
policy, but the status quo is not included in the 
dispute. This too would contribute to the Gear 
of status-quo outcomes. 

If for all practical purposes the status quo is not 
an option, three issue decisions are necessary to 
the existence of an essential game. Then H4 would 
be a test for coalition-size.effects, but not 3. 

The spatial analysis provides further reasons 
why legislative processes may be far less suscepti- 


Table 2. Mean Size of Roll-Call Winners 


Outcome One 
Status quo 
Xy = 62.500 
s pax 11.54 
l s= 4 
Other _ 
X4 = 88.929 
£ 9.223 
n i 70 


Number of Issues on the Agenda 
Two More than Two 
0 0 
Xs = 66.360 E 
X6 = 63.805 
14.260 15.920 
178 215 
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ble to coalition formation than is ordinarily 
believed. Consider Figure 3 once more, with the 
status quo in its initial location. The question of 
the existence of an empty core is then focused on 
outcomes 100, 110, and x=111. There are two 
collective preference patterns among these out- 
comes which yield an essential game: 1) 111 P 110 
P 100 P 111, and 2) 111 P 100 P 110 P 111. The 
first is illustrated by the configuration ‘of out- 
comes in Figure 3; the second would be realized if 
the spatial location of 110 and 111 were reversed. 
_ In the first case note that creation of an essen- 
tial game is a result of introducing the amendment 
to the amendment (111), which is preferred to the 
bill as once amended (110), but not the bill with 
no amendments (100). Now assume that the 
amendment to the amendment is introduced by a 
. legislator who prefers 111 to 110, that is, 73, Z4, or 
Is. It is not at all obvious that any one of those 
legislators would choose to locate the second 
amendment as shown in Figure 3. Each of them 
has an incentive to select a location closer to the 
segment 3-5 than 111 and in the intersection of the 
shaded and crosshatched spaces. An amendment 
so located is preferred by all members of 
{345} e Wto 011 and 111, and unlike 111 it is also 
preferred by a majority to the bill (100). This 
eliminates the essential game, as well as the deci- 
sion costs and possible uncertainty associated with 
- coalition formation. 

To consider the second case, assume (contrary 
to the notational convention) that 111 represents 
the bill with one amendment, and 110 represents 
the bill as-twice amended. Again with the status 
quo at a distance, the essential game does not exist 
until the. second amendment is introduced. This 
action would presumably come from either /; or 
I, who prefer 110 to 111, except that both have 
good reason to reject it. In the first place, the bill 
as twice amended (110) is not preferred by a 
majority to the bill as amended (111). Of greater 


~r in terest, note that the bill aş amended (111) will 


not win against the bill (100). Thus, if Z ı and /> are 
interested in an outcome closer to their ideal 
points, a better strategy is to let the first amend- 
ment go down to defeat and then introduce their 
amendment located at 110. This outcome is pre- 
ferred by a majority to the bill and avoids creation 
of an essential game. 

Systematic analysis of legislator incentives to 
`. introduce amendments, and especially those that 
create essential games, is beyond the scope of this 
article. The two examples make an interesting 
case, but do not support any obvious generaliza- 
tions. Nevertheless, they do show that preference 
conditions exist under which legislators appear to 
have an incentive to avoid creating an agenda of 
- the sort necessary for rational: coalition forma- 
tion. Thus, one may conjecture that opportunities 
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for coalition formation are even less frequent than 
would result from random preference distribu- 
tions. 


Conclusion 


In this article it has been proved that only essen- 
tial ordinal preference games provide an incentive 
to form coalitions, that there is no incentive to in- 
crease the membership of a winning coalition, and 
that there may be an incentive to reduce the mem- 
bership of a winning coalition. 

These results do not depend on the assumption 
of transferable. utility; they follow instead from 
the definition of ordinal preference games, includ- 
ing the set function, y, which determines from in- 
dividual preferences a listing of the set of worst 
outcomes, v(S), that can befall each S C N. The 
function is based on a with-in coalition unanimity 
rule; that is, a set of players may form a coalition 
only if all members agree that there is at least one 


` outcome that is preferable to the anticipated out- 


come of a collective choice. In the absence of con- 
stitutional provisions, it is not assumed that any 
subset of the members of a potential winning 
coalition can coerce or otherwise induce the re- 
maining members to accept an outcome that the 
latter consider inferior to the anticipated out- 
come. This underlines the effect of eliminating the 
transferable utility assumption. A favored subset 
of members of a winning coalition cannot dis- 
tribute a portion of their gains to recruit sup- 
porters from those who would otherwise be losers. 
This line of reasoning is directly relevant to politi- 
cal decision making, where policy choices are 
among indivisible public goods as opposed to 
divisible private goods. 

Application of the ordinal preference model to 
the question of coalition formation clearly weak- 
ens the size principle: Minimal winning coalitions 
are probable, but not certain. However, the extent 
to which Riker’s result is weakened depends on 
the structure of collective choice. If winning coali- 
tions are formed by adding players to subsets of 
insufficient size to win, the original size principle 
is preserved. It is only under collective choice 
structures where coalitions of greater than mini- 
mal winning size exist from the outset that the in- 
centive to eject members in excess of the number 
necessary to win is uncertain. Again, this is con- 
sistent with political choice, because an'excess of 
members on the winning side of a public policy 
decision does not necessarily affect the payoff to 
the remaining members. 

The weakening of the size principle is countered 
by increased applicability. In numerous analyses 
of political coalition formation, the question of 
whether transferable utility is a plausible assump- 
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tion is simply not considered.’ Clearly, analysis 
based. on strict regard for that condition would 
eliminate most political applications. The less 
restrictive assumption of ordinal preferences, 
which implies no side payments, supports a con- 
clusion that the tendency to form minimal win- 
ning coalitions is a general characteristic of politi- 
cal choice processes. 

The demonstration of a relationship between 
the configuration of individual preferences and 
the incentive to form a coalition provides refined 
criteria for predicting the occurrence of size 
effects. Theorem 1 proves that an empty core is 
the threshold condition on preference hetero- 


geneity necessary to support rational coalition , 


formation. Then, because the probability of gain 
from limiting coalition membership increases with 
preference heterogeneity, different institutions, 
issues, or both, can be expected to support dif- 
ferent coalition-size hypotheses. Thus, one may 


conclude that studies of coalition size in such: 


groups as courts, cabinet governments, and stra- 
tegic alliances, gain credibility from the. elimina- 


tion of transferable utility. Further, the empty 


core condition implies, for example, court deci- 
sions limited to a single issue are less likely to ex- 
hibit size effects than cabinet formation decisions, 
which entail trade-offs on multiple issues. 

The empirical results identify several reasons 
why previous. tests for coalition-size effects using 
roll-call data have met with limited success. The 
prevalence of few-issue decisions assures the fre- 
quent presence of an outcome in the core. The 
finding that the status quo rarely wins implies that 
the existence of a core is even more likely than 
- might otherwise.be expected; if the status quo is 
generally not a feasible outcome of legislative 
voting decisions, three or more issue decisions are 
necessary for the existence of an empty core. The 
data show that for the 97th Senate (first session) 
more than 50% of the roll calls occurred on deci- 
sions with fewer than three issues.. 

Several factors may have contributed to the 
marginal success of the test for coalition-size 
effects. On three-issue decisions (excluding the 
status quo from consideration), a random dis- 
tribution of voter preferences will produce an 
empty core in less than 10% of the cases. In the 


*In 12 empirical papers on political coalition forma- 
tion in Groennings, Kelley, and Leiserson (1970), there 
is at most infrequent reference to the game theoretic 
assumptions. Further, in the introduction the editors 
outline a set of ‘‘definitions which the contributors 
agreed to work with in drafting their chapters.’’ These 
include reference to the number of actors (three or 
more), a “‘limited payoff’’ condition, and that coalition 
formation must be ‘‘explicit.’’ Transferable utility is not 
mentioned. 
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absence of obvious reasons for positing a greater 
relative frequency, this would reduce the observ- 
able size effects between two- and three-issue roll- 
call outcomes. This measurement problem is 
exacerbated to the extent that legislators, without 
regard for coalition formation, position issues as 
closely as possible to their ideal points while 
retaining the support of a bare majority of their 


. colleagues., 


The existence of-a core, a deterrent to rational 
coalition formation, does not derive exclusively 
from the structure of legislative decision making. 
It may also result from a legislator’s decision to 
add an: issue to the agenda. McKelvey (1976) 
showed that agenda formation may be highly un- 
stable, which at a minimum implies an empty 
core. His reasoning is based on the assumption 
that a single individual controls the agenda and 
thereby can assure the majority choice of his ideal 
point. However, in many legislative processes 
agenda formation is decentralized; each member 
has the option to introduce a bill or amendment. 
In that case, an individual may choose to locate 
his amendment at a point which only approaches 
his ideal point, but which is also stable. If legis- 
lators seek: to locate issues that induce a stable 
social choice, the chance of observing coalition 
size effects is further diminished. Thus, an.impor- 
tant question is the specification of conditions 
under which legislators have an incentive to form 
agendas that include an outcome in the core. 
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and the Case of Adam Smith 
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In this article, I examine critically Donald Winch’s interpretation of the politics of Adam Smith. I 
explain how Winch wrests Smith’s political thought out of the larger vision of commercial society that 

` is found in his moral, political, and economic writings, and how Winch misreads Smith’s under- 
standing of particular political problems such as the dehumanized workforce and the standing army. I 
also show how Winch’s civic humanist reading af Smith’s political thought fails to appreciate Smith's 
liberal conceptualizations af corruption and public-mindedness in a modern commercial society. 
Finally, I suggest that our failure to understand the politics of Adam Smith does not lie in our liberal 
interpretation of his work, as Winch claims, but in our understanding af what constitutes liberal 


political discourse. i 


The concepts of virtue and corruption have 
played a major role in the history of political 
thought since the ancient Greeks. Traditionally, 
histories of political thought have associated the 
decline of these concepts with the rise of liberal- 
ism in the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth 
centuries, and Marxism in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries (Cropsey, 1957; Cumming, 
1969; Sabine, 1961; Wolin, 1960). A growing in- 
terest in the economic forces underlying political 
change is seen to displace gradually classical at- 
tempts to view politics through moral categories, 
and to give rise to a modern mechanistic view of 
the political order, 

Over the past 15 years, a number of important 
attempts have been made to reinterpret seven- 
teenth-, eigbteenth-, and nineteenth-century 
thought through a reading of the republican or 
civic humanist tradition (Bailyn, 1967; Kramnick, 
. 1968; Pocock, 1973, 1975a, b; Robbins, 1959; 
Wood, 1972). Focusing upon the central role 
played by the concepts of virtue and corruption in 
the republican tradition, these studies have led to 
a striking revisionist understanding of an evolving 
Anglo-American tradition of political discourse. 
Among the most prominent of the revisionist in- 
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terpretations has been the work of J. G. A. 
Pocock. 

According to Pocock, there emerged in post- 
1688 England a purely secular form of social criti- 
cism that drew heavily upon the civic humanist 
tradition of renaissance Florence in order to 
understand the impact of an expanding commer- 
cial economy upon English political life. Rejecting 
or minimizing the role of the individual in the 
marketplace, or of the merchant class in the econ- 
omy, this civic humanism was based upon a per- 
ception of changes in the role of the individual as 
citizen, and in the autonomous citizen’s ability to 
perform certain political and military duties. The 
function of property in the civic humanist para- 
digm was to insure the autonomy of each in- 
dividual citizen in the performance of one’s 
duties. Property, particularly landed or real prop- 
erty, was perceived to be the foundation upon 
which an individual’s civic personality and civic 
virtue rested. 

Pocock’s interpretation has culminated in a 
serious reevaluation of the importance of liberal 
modes of thought in the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries. For Pocock, civic humanist 


„writers were “‘the first intellectuals on record to 


express an entirely secular awareness of social and 
economic changes going on in their society, and to 
say specifically that these changes affected both 
their values and their modes of perceiving reality”? 
(1975b, p. 461). Civic humanists did not investi- 
gate the dynamics of the marketplace nor did they 
accept the assumptions of ‘‘possessive individual- 
ism.’’ They analyzed the modes of property which 
left men unduly dependent upon others from the . 
property-personality-civic autonomy matrix. To 
the degree to which emerging social types such as 
the monied interest could not conform to these 
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criteria, civic humanists denounced them as 
undermining or corrupting the social and eco- 
nomic foundations upon which the polity rested. 
To the degree to which these social types could 
conform to these criteria, civic humanists cham- 
pioned them as forces promoting virtue and 
stabilizing the political order.! 

In Adam Smith’s Politics, Donald Winch has 
written ‘‘an essay in historical revision’’ that 
draws heavily upon the civic humanist interpreta- 
tion of eighteenth-century thought. By placing 
Smith in the context of civic humanism, Winch 
seeks to show how Smith’s political views were 
affected by attitudes that were not liberal- 
capitalist in orientation and to explain why 
Smith’s politics were not simply an episode ‘‘that 
occurred some way along a road which runs from 
Locke to Marx’’ (1978, p. 180). Far from repre- 
senting the cutting edge of a liberal vision of the 
world, the politics of Adam Smith were part of 
the evolving tradition of seventeenth- and eigh- 
teenth-century civic humanism. 

In this article I examine critically the Winch in- 
terpretation of Adam Smith’s political thought. I 
argue that Winch’s civic humanist reading of 
Adam Smith’s politics has led to a serious mis- 
understanding of Smith’s thought. Winch wrests 
Smith’s political thought out of the larger vision 
of commercial society that is found in his moral, 
political, and economic writings. As a result, 
Winch fails to appreciate the degree to which 
Smith’s understanding of particular political 
problems, such as a dehumanized workforce or 


the standing army, exists not only outside the 


logic of civic humanist thought, but in direct op- 
position to it. I also explain why Winch’s analysis 
fails to appreciate Smith’s ‘‘liberal’’ concep- 
tualizations of the problem of corruption and 
public-mindedness in a modern commercial socie- 
ty and how these, too, stand outside the orbit 
of seventeenth- and eighteenth-century civic 
humanism. Smith’s vision of commercial society, 
his understanding of what holds it together, and 
his insight into what threatens to undermine it are 
a far cry from seventeenth- and eighteenth- 
century civic humanist thought. Our failure to 
understand the politics of Adam Smith does not 
lie, as Winch claims, in our liberal interpretation 


'Kramnick (1982) recently has suggested that the civic 
humanist interpretation has gone too far in its attempt 


, to read Lockean liberalism out of eighteenth-century 
. Anglo-American political thought. Macpherson (1962), 


Meek (1967; 1977), and Hirschman (1977) also provide 
alternative interpretations of the development of politi- 
cal and economic ideas in eighteenth-century Anglo- 
American political thought. 
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of his work, but in our understanding of what 
constitutes liberal political discourse. 


Winch’s Smith 


At the heart of Winch’s reading of Adam 
Smith’s politics lies an attempt to recover a lost 
political dimension to Smith’s thought. Accord- 
ing to Winch (1978, p. 26), “Smith employs a 
consistent method or style of political analysis in 
his writings and lectures which cannot readily be 
encompassed within the categories of the liberal 
capitalist perspective.” In order to understand 
this lost dimension ‘‘it is necessary to bear in mind 
that he is frequently employing a well-established 
public language for discussing such matters—a 
language, the resonances of which were already 
well known to the educated members of his im- 
mediate audience’ (1978, p. 5). Surprisingly, 
Winch’s explanation of exactly what this ‘‘well- 
established public language’ encompasses is 
rather vague. Constant references to the work of 
J. G. A. Pocock and his ongoing attempt to read 
Smithian political ideas in light of the property- 
personality equation found in the civic humanist 
tradition leave little doubt that the “public 
language’’ Winch is referring to is civic human- 
ism. Indeed, chapters 4-7 demonstrate a sys- 
tematic attempt to read Smith’s analysis of par- 
ticular political questions of the day, such as the 
question of the relationship between commerce 
and liberty, the problem of a dehumanized work- 
force, the public debt issue, and the standing- 
army controversy, in terms of the ideas of con- 
temporary civic humanist writers. 

The problem with Winch’s civic humanist read- 
ing of Smith’s politics is that it ultimately fails to 
come to terms with the broader world view that 
structures Smith’s analysis of particular political 
problems of the day. This world view does not 
work out of the assumptions or the logic of the 
traditional civic humanist language of discourse, 
nor does it reflect a suspicious outlook toward the 
modern commercial order as is found in the work 
of most civic humanists. Indeed, the Smithian 
world view both accepts and champions the 
modern commercial order. The difference be- 
tween Smith’s perception of commercial capital- 
ism and that found in civic humanism can be best 
appreciated by looking briefly at two aspects of 
Smith’s thought: his analysis of the rise of com- 
mercial societies in Book DI of The Wealth of 
Nations, and his use of the ‘‘four-stage theory” in 
Book IV. 


Of Commerce and Liberty 


There is little doubt that Smith draws heavily 
upon the historical arguments developed by David 
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Hume in the essays ‘Of Commerce” and “Of 
Refinement in the Arts” as well as in The History 
of England. Smith himself credits Hume with be- 
ing the first modern writer to understand the rela- 
tionship between commerce and liberty (1965, p. 
385). For Winch, the Humean connection puts 
Smith’s 
tradition because ‘‘Hume’s language and mode of 
conducting his argument . . . can also be described 
in terms of the civic humanist perspective” (1978, 
p. 74). 

There are a number of problems with this inter- 
pretation, First, it fails to appreciate the larger 
political impetus behind Hume’s political and 
philosophical writings. Hume did not develop his 
historical arguments about the relationship be- 
tween commerce and liberty in the modern world 
in order to criticize modern commercial society 
from within a civic humanist perspective. As 
Forbes (1975) has shown, he developed it to move 
contemporary thinking about politics beyond the 
narrow court-country debate within which civic 
humanist arguments thrived. Ultimately, Hume 
sought to explain why commerce tended to pro- 
mote, rather than to undercut, liberty in the 
modern world. 

A second problem with this interpretation is 
that it fails to appreciate how antithetical the 
notion of liberty found in Hume’s historical writ- 
ings and in Smith’s economic writings is to the 
civic humanist mind. Both Hume and Smith agree 
with their civic humanist contemporaries that 
feudalism had undercut liberty by fostering condi- 
tions of economic and social dependency. But the 
liberty that Hume and Smith believe accompany 
the ‘‘order and good government” introduced by 
commerce and manufactures is not that found in 
civic humanism. For the civic humanist, the idea 
of liberty is integrally connected to the idea of the 
independent citizen who is capable of engaging in 
politics and of acting in the public interest. Lib- 
erty thus. is conceived in a highly positive manner 
along the lines of classical Greek thought. In con- 
trast, the notion of liberty discussed by Hume and 
Smith is a mean, almost entirely negative liberty. 
Commerce and manufacture do not create the 
economic conditions that might enable citizens to 
engage in political activity. They only free in- 
dividuals from the dependency found in the 
feudal system. Thus although the marketplace 
frees individuals from immediate personal servi- 
tude, it does not make them into autonomous, in- 
dependent citizens. 

The most disturbing problem with this interpre- 
tation is its failure to understand the role that this 
anti-civic humanist line of argument played in the 
larger line of argument developed in The Wealth 
of Nations. Smith’s analysis of the relationship 
between commerce and liberty is not developed 
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primarily to move beyond civic humanist thought, 
but to explain historically why, despite earlier suc- 
cesses, the mercantile system posed a serious 
threat to future economic growth. To appreciate 
the political import of the historical arguments 
developed by Smith in Book II of The Wealth of 
Nations, they must be read in light of his larger 
economic arguments and his critique of the mer- 
cantile system. 

Book I of The Wealth of Nations centers 
around a discussion of the role played by the divi- 
sion of labor in promoting economic growth. 
Book II focuses on the role played by the accumu- 
lation and use of capital. Two ideas lie at the heart 
of Smith’s capital theory. First, Smith asserts that 
the accumulation of capital is a necessary pre- 
condition to the division of labor. As the division 
of labor advances, an increasing amount of capi- 
tal must be accumulated beforehand in order to 
provide workers with the equipment and materials 
necessary for production (1965, pp. 259-260). 
Second, he maintains that there is a distinction 
between productive and nonproductive labor. 
**The annual produce of the land and labour of 
any nation can be increased in its value by no 
other means, but by increasing either the number 
of its productive labourers, or the productive 
powers of those labourers who had before been 
employed” (1965, p. 326). In other words, capital 
expended on nonproductive activities is con- 
sidered to be wasted capital, at least in terms of 
promoting economic growth and increasing the 
wealth of the nation. 

Book II concludes with a discussion of why 
capital can be used more fruitfully in one sector of 
the economy than in another in light of these two 
ideas. Smith notes that capital employed in the 
retail trade can support those productive shop- 
keepers and tradesmen who sell directly to the 
consumer. In their profits ‘‘consists the whole 
value which its employment adds to the annual 
produce of the land and labour of the society’’ 
(1965, p. 343). Capital can also be used to pro- 
mote the transportation of crude and manufac- 
tured products from where they abound to where 
they are needed. Employing capital in this manner 
not only directly supports the productive activities 
of wholesale merchants, but also indirectly puts 
into motion the labor of the farmer and the manu- 
facturer. ‘‘Its operation in both these respects is a 
good deal superior to that of the capital of the 
retailer” (1965, p. 344). Capital also can be used 
in the manufacture and preparation of raw 
materials and produce for immediate use and con-. 
sumption, which puts into motion an even greater 
quantity of productive labor than does an equal 
amount.in the hands of a wholesale merchant. 
Finally, Smith notes that capital can be employed 
in obtaining the crude produce needed for the use 
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and consumption of society. ‘‘The capital em- 
ployed in agriculture, therefore, not only puts 
into motion a greater quantity of productive 
labour than any equal capital employed in manu- 
factures, but in proportion too to the quantity of 
productive labour which it employs, it adds a 
much greater value to the annual produce of the 
land and labour of the country, to the real wealth 
and revenue of its inhabitants.’’ Capital used in 
agriculture was considered to be ‘‘by far the most 
advantageous to the society” (1965, p. 345). 
Smith’s economic understanding of the place of 
agriculture in a commercial society clearly lies 
outside the civic humanist matrix of property- 


_personality-virtue. Agriculture is important not 


because it is the foundation upon which.-civic vir- 
tue rests, but because it is the optimal sector for 
allocating capital. This point is reemphasized in 
chapter 1 of Book III of The Wealth of Nations, 
“Of the Natural Progress of Opulence,” where 
Smith describes optimal capital allocation under 
conditions of natural liberty. 

According to Smith, a man will naturally prefer 
to employ his capital in the improvement and 
cultivation of land, rather than in trade or.manu- 
facture, given equal or nearly equal profits. ‘‘The 


~ man who employs his capital in land, has it more 


under his view and command, and his fortune is 
much less liable to accidents, than that of the 
trader, who is obliged frequently to commit it, not 
only to the winds and the waves, but to the more 
uncertain elements of human folly and injustice, 


` by giving great credits in distant countries to men, 


whose character and situation he can seldom be 
thoroughly acquainted’’ (1965, p. 358). Similarly, 
given equal or near equal profits, a man will 
naturally prefer to employ capital in domestic 
manufacturing than in foreign commerce. As 
Smith explains, ‘‘As the capital of the landlord or 
farmer is more secure than that of the manufac- 
turer, so the capital of the manufacturer, being at 
all times more within his view and command, is 
more secure than that of the foreign merchant’’ 
(1965, p. 359). In other words, according to a 
“natural progress of opulence,’’ capital -is 
directed in a growing commercial society first to 
agriculture, then to manufacture, and finally to 
foreign commerce. ‘‘This order of things is so 
very natural, that in every society that had any ter- 
ritory, it has always, I believe, been in some 
degree observed’’ (1965, p. 360). 

It is within the context of this discussion of the 
natural progress of the opulence that Smith takes 
up the historical arguments considered by Hume. 
Although Smith believes that economic growth 
must take place to some degree according to the 
natural progress of opulence, he observes that in 
all modern European states the ‘‘natural order of 
things” has become ‘‘in many respects, entirely 
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inverted.” Modern Europeans often find it more 
to their advantage to employ their capital in dis- 
tant foreign commerce, even though much of the 
land in their own country remains underdevel- 
oped or uncultivated. In addition, he points out 
that manufacture and commerce were responsible 
for giving birth to the major improvements in 
agriculture in Europe. In contrast to Hume, 
Smith thus is not interested primarily in explain- 
ing how commerce had promoted, rather than 
undermined, liberty in the modern world. . In- 
stead, he wants to explain what circumstances 
forced European states ‘‘necessarily . . . into this 
unnatural and retrograde order’’ (1965, p. 360). 
For Smith, this boils down to understanding how 


‘some political arrangements stifled natural 


economic growth, whereas others promoted a 
seemingly unnatural form. 

The ‘‘economic’’ problematic that underlies 
Smith’s historical arguments is clearly evident in 
three of the four chapters of Book III. In chapter 
2 Smith explains how ‘the feudal institutions of 
primogeniture and entails were responsible for 
undermining the natural progress of. opulence 
from the fall of Rome to the modern commercial 
era. Because the great feudal landlords simply 
lacked the ability or the incentive to cultivate and 
improve the land, stimulus for economic growth 
in the countryside ultimately had to come from 
some sector of the economy that had escaped the 
restrictions of feudal laws and custom. In chapter 
3 he describes how towns and cities -gradually 
freed themselves from the political rule of the 
feudal landlords. Finally, in chapter 4 he discusses 
the impact that independent town life had upon 
European economic development. 

For Smith; unlike Hume, the significance of the 
rise and development of commerce out of in- 
dependent town life does not lie simply in the 
political fact that it introduced good: government 
and liberty into the modern world; it lies in the 
economic fact that the modern mercantile order 
had developed contrary to the natural.order of 
things. In the past, foreign commerce had been 
the leading sector of economic growth and had 
been responsible for stimulating growth in all 
other sectors of the economy. As Smith’s capital 
theory shows, however, foreign commerce was 
also the least productive and most unstable sector 
of the economy. As long as the nation continued 
to rely upon foreign commerce as it had in the 
past, future economic prosperity would rest upon 
the most unstable of foundations.? 


*Smith writes, ‘‘The capital, however, that is acquired 
to any country by commerce and manufactures, is all.a 
very precarious and uncertain possession, till some part 
of it has been secured and realised in the cultivation and 
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In sum, Smith’s discussion of the rise and devel- 
opment of commercial society out of the feudal 
system and his use of Humean historical argu- 
ments about the relationship between commerce 
and liberty lie outside the rhetoric of civic human- 
ist critics of commercial society. Smith’s argu- 
ments culminate not with a rejection of commer- 
cial society but with an appeal to throw off the 
mercantilist policies that continued to force the 
British economy into an ‘“‘unnatural and retro- 
grade order.” Similarly, the call for a ‘‘system of 
natural liberty” is not a rejection of the modern 
commercial order and the economic growth that 
was an essential part of it; it is an affirmation of 
the commercial order and a call to place future 
economic growth on more secure foundations. 


The Four-Stage Theory 


Winch’s misinterpretation of the politics of 
Adam Smith is not limited to his analysis of 
Smith’s account of the rise of commercial socie- 
ties in Book III of The Wealth of Nations. He also 
fails to appreciate fully how Smith’s analyses of 
particular problems were shaped by the so-called 
four-stage theory, or how this theory set apart 
Smith’s political ideas from the thought of other 
civic humanist writers. This failure is particularly 
evident in Winch’s analysis of Smith’s contribu- 
tion to the standing army controversy (1978, 
chap. 5). 

For most modern readers, Smith’s inquiry into 
the nature and expense of military defense in the 
different stages of society seems rather inconse- 
quential and parochial. In the context of eigh- 
teenth-century England, however, he was address- 
ing one of the most sensitive political issues of the 
day—the question of the standing army. For civic 
humanist pamphleteers throughout the eighteenth 
century, the existence of the standing army was 
perceived to be a constant threat to civil liberty; it 
- reflected the corruption introduced into the body 
politic by commerce. Only by maintaining a 
watchful citizen militia, they argued, was it pos- 
sible to secure the nation from those forces that 





improvement of its lands. A merchant, it has been said 
very properly, is not necessarily the citizen of any par- 
ticular country. It is in a great measure indifferent to 
him from what place he carries on his trade; and a very 
trifling disgust will make him remove his capital, and 
together with it all the industry which it supports, from 
one country to another. No part of it can be said to 
belong to any particular country, till it has been spread 
as it were over the face of that country, either in build- 
ings, or in the lasting improvement of lands’’ (1965, p. 
395). For a discussion of Smith’s capital theory, see 
Bowley (1975) and Hollander (1973). 
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threatened it both from within and without 
(Pocock, 1973, chap. 4; Winch, 1978, chap. 5). 

Like other contemporary civic humanist writers 
such as Adam Ferguson and John Millar, Smith 
was willing to concede that there were basically 
two methods by which a modern commercial 
society could protect itself from outside invasion. 
Either it could attempt to instill a martial spirit 
into the entire population ‘‘by means of a very 
rigorous police,” an alternatiave supported by 
Ferguson, or it could ‘‘render the trade of a 
soldier a particular trade, separate and distinct 
from all the others” (1965, pp. 658-660). The first 
option, Smith notes, went against the interests as 
well as the natural inclinations of those who live in 
a commercial society. No matter how disciplined 
such a force might become, it would always be in- 
ferior to a well-disciplined and well-trained mili- 
tary force. His position in regard to the standing- 
army controversy thus pits him directly against 
contemporary civic humanists. Only by means of 
a professional standing army could a commercial 
society protect itself from the violence and injus- 
tice of other states. 

Winch concedes that Smith’s position on the 
standing-army controversy places him at odds 
with contemporary civic humanist thought, but he 
nevertheless maintains that the setting and the 
premises on which he poses the problem leave 
Smith in the civic humanist matrix. In particular, 
Winch notes that the discussion takes place in the 
context of a moral and social analysis of the con- 
sequences of the division of labor in modern 
societies and reflects a civic humanist concern 
over the preconditions for effective citizenship 
(1978, p. 113). Unfortunately, at least for Winch’s 
argument, Smith himself does not use the repub- 
lican notion of citizenship in his analysis of com- 
mercial society. Indeed, it will be argued below 
that such a concept, as well as the accompanying 
civic humanist notions of virtue and corruption, 
are foreign to his understanding of the modern 
commercial order. Moreover, his discussion of the 
social and moral consequences of the division of 
labor is actually part of a larger argument,.the so- 
called four-stage theory, that places his analysis of 
the standing-army controversy firmly outside the 
civic humanist worldview. 

Smith’s four-stage theory originates with his 
contention in both the unpublished Lectures on 
Justice, Police, Revenue and Arms and Book V of 
The Wealth of Nations that there are four distinct 
stages to human society: hunting, pasturage, 
farming, and commerce. In categorizing each 
stage of human history by the mode of subsistence 
that predominates in it, Smith is not trying to 
make a Marxian-type argument that these are the 
actual stages ‘of western European historical 
development. Instead, he is trying to formulate a 
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developmental perspective for understanding how 
and why different stages of economic develop- 
ment give rise to different sorts of political 
arrangements and what the proper role of political 
institutions should be in the modern commercial 
order (Hopfl, 1978; Skinner, 1967, 1975). 

Significantly, this general line of argument 
bears little resemblance to the cyclical notions of 
time and economic change found in seventeenth- 
and eighteenth-century civic humanist thought.’ 
On the contrary, it represents an extension of the 
natural histories of economic improvement and 
societal development found in the work of Locke, 
Mandeville, and Hume. Much like the natural his- 
tories of these earlier liberal writers, Smith’s four- 
Stage theory is used to explain why political in- 
stitutions in a commercial society were necessarily 
different from those in earlier stages of society, 
and what. the proper functions of these institu- 
tions were, given the social, political, and 
economic problems brought on by economic 
development.‘ 

The way in which this liberal four-stage theory 
shapes Smith’s perception of the standing-army 
controversy is delineated at the beginning of Book 
V of The Wealth of Nations, where he considers 
the duties that remain for a sovereign under the 
system of natural liberty. “The first duty of the 
sovereign,” writes Smith, ‘‘that of protecting the 
society from the violence and invasion of other in- 
dependent societies, can be performed only by 
means of a military force. But the expence both of 
preparing this military force in time of peace, and 
of employing it in time of war, is very different in 
the different stages of society, in the different 
periods of improvement” (1965, p. 653). 

According to Smith, in a nation of hunters, 


every man is a warrior as well as a hunter. When a ` 


hunter goes to war, he maintains himself by his 


By noting that two important republican writers of 
the day, Adam Ferguson and John Millar, made argu- 
ments that paralleled those developed by Smith in his 
four-stage theory, Winch appears to argue that Smith 
therefore employs a civic humanist line of argument in 
his political thought. However, quite the contrary was 
the case. By grounding some of their arguments in a 
four-stage theory argument, both Ferguson and Millar 
were introducing tensions into their own thought that 
could not be easily reconciled with their republican 
values. 


‘It is important to recognize that the four-stage theory 
is not purely a product of the liberal tradition. The 
earliest modern versions of a stage-theory argument are 
found more frequently in continental rather than British 
writers. Moreover, Ronald Meck has argued that the 
four-stage theory is actually a pre-Marxist rather than a 
liberal theory. (See Cumming, 1969; Hopfl, 1978; 
Meek, 1967, 1977; Skinner, 1967, 1975.) 
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own labor, much as he would during times of 
peace. As a result, a hunter society ‘‘is at no sort 
of expence either to prepare him for the-field, or 
to maintain him while he is in it’’ (1965} p. 653). 
The military situation in more advanced countries 
differs considerably from that found in the more 
primitive hunting societies. Shepherd societies 
have no fixed place of habitation, and thus, 
unlike hunter societies, are not completely limited 
by the bounty of nature. Although an army of 
hunters might be limited to 200 or 300 men 
because of their precarious mode of subsistence, 
an army of shepherds could potentially number in 
the thousands. A nation of shepherds thus is a 
much more formidable military opponent than a 
nation of hunters (1965, pp. 653-654). 

The military situation found in more advanced 
farming societies is different still. In a. farming 
society having little foreign commerce and no 
manufacture, every man remains a warrior or 
easily becomes one. The hardiness of ordinary life 
in a farming society prepares individuals physical- 
ly and mentally for the rigors of war. As long as 
military expeditions begin after seed-time and end 
before harvest, an individual is able to participate 
in military affairs with little or no cost to himself. 
As in hunting and shepherd societies, the expense 
of war falls on the warriors themselves, not upon 
the sovereign (1965, p. 655). In terms of Smith’s 
four-stage theory, the age of the husbandmen is 
effectively the age of the civic humanist citizen 
militia. . 

Three factors intervene in modern commercial 
societies to undermine the viability of citizen 
militias. First, the progress of manufactures 
makes it all but impossible for an individual who 
goes to war to maintain himself at his own ex- 
pense. Whereas in an earlier stage of society a 
man could take to the field without seriously dis- 
turbing his source of income, in a commercial age 
a worker who is compelled to quit his place of 
work also loses his sole source of income. Similar- 
ly, farmers have little extra time for warfare, given 
the improvements that the progress of manufac- 
tures introduces into the countryside. As a result, 
‘Military exercises come to be as much neglected 
by the inhabitants of the country as by those in 
the town, and the great body of the people 
becomes altogether unwarlike’’ (1965, p. 659). 
Second, improvements in the art of war make it 
one of the most intricate and complicated arts in a 
commercial society. In order to master this art it 
becomes necessary for the citizen to spend an in- 
creasing amount of time in military exercises. 
Third, the wealth that follows from the economic 
improvements found in commercial societies pro- 
vokes the invasion of all. their neighbors who 
desire their wealth. ‘‘An industrious, and upon 
that account a wealthy nation,” Smith thus con- 
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cludes, ‘‘is of all nations the most likely to be 
attacked; and unless the state takes some new 
measures for the public defence, thé natural 
habits of the people render them altogether in- 
capable of defending themselves” (1965, p. 659). 

By considering the question of the standing 
army in terms of the four-stage theory, Smith thus 
was able to account for the fact that at a certain 
age in societal development citizen militias could 
protect the nation from external threats. In addi- 
tion, it enabled him to explain why in a commer- 
cial society such an option was no longer viable. 
In Smith’s mind, a standing army had to be main- 
tained by a commercial society if it were to ‘“‘be 
perpetuated, or even preserved for any consider- 
able time’’ (1965, p. 667). Far from revealing civic 
humanist leanings, the four-stage theory demon- 
strates how far out of touch with the problems of 
a modern commercial society Smith views civic 
humanist thought to be. 


Corruption in Commercial Society 


Two questions remain to be considered: What 
notions of corruption and public-mindedness 
does one find in Smith’s work? How do these 
notions differ from those found in the civic 


humanist tradition? It is beyond the scope of this © 


article to provide a comprehensive examination of 
the moral theory found in A Theory of Moral 
Sentiments (1976) or the way in which this moral 
theory complements and reinforces the economic 
arguments found in The Wealth of Nations. 
These issues have been dealt with at great length in 
other works on Smith.(see Campbell, 1971; Crop- 
sey, 1957; Lindgren, 1973; Morrow, 1969). How- 
ever, we can briefly explain why Smith’s notions 
of corruption and public-mindedness stand out- 
side a civic humanist vision of the commercial 
order and what these show about a Smithian 
understanding of the problems confronting a 
modern commercial society. 

One of the most striking differences between 
Smith’s understanding of corruption and public- 
mindedness and that of contemporary civic 
humanist writers can be seen in the distinct under- 
lying concerns. As noted earlier, civic humanists 
were concerned with the economic preconditions 
for independent action as a citizen. Landed prop- 
erty was perceived to be the foundation upon 
which an individual’s civic personality was based 
because it enabled an individual to act autono- 
mously and virtuously in public affairs. Signifi- 
cantly, Smith’s discussion does not center around 
an analysis of the economic preconditions to 
effective citizenship, but around a discussion of 
the psychological ties that bind men together in all 
societies. . 

According to Smith; every independent state is 
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divided into a number of different orders, each 
with its own particular privileges, powers, and im- 
munities, The constitution of a particular state is 
determined by the orders found in a society and 
the distribution of powers, privileges, and im- 
munities found among them (1976, pp. 376-377). 
Every individual is naturally, that, is psych- 
logically, more attached to one’s own particular 
order than to any other and seeks to expand and 
defend that order’s privileges and immunities 
from the encroachments of other orders. This 
partiality is not necessarily bad, because it pro- 
vides an important psychological check upon 
undesirable social changes. As Smith notes, ‘‘It 
tends to preserve whatever is the established 
balance among the different orders and societies 
into which the state is divided; and while it some- 
times appears to obstruct some alterations of 
government which may be fashionable and pop- 
ular at the time, it contributes in reality to the 
stability and permanency of the whole system’’ 
(1976, p. 377). 

Along a similar line of argument, Smith main- 
tains that the ties that ultimately bind these dif- 
ferent orders together into a common political 
community, like those that tie individuals to their 
own order in society, are also derived from the . 
moral sentiments. Indeed, Smith maintains that 
the distinction of ranks and the order of society 
are ultimately founded upon the- disposition of 
mankind to go along with the passions of the rich 
and the powerful (1976, pp. 114-116). As Smith 
explains, i 


That kings are the servants of the people, to be 
obeyed, resisted, deposed, or punished, as the 
public conveniency may require, is the doctrine 
of reason and philosophy; but it is not the doc- 
trine of nature. Nature would teach us to submit 
to them for their own sake, to tremble and bow 
down before their exalted station, to regard their 
smile as a reward sufficient to compensate any 
services, and to dread their displeasure, though 
no other evil were to follow from it, as the sever- 
est of all mortifications. (1976, p. 116) 


The political community found in a: commercial 
society thus does not emerge out of the activities 
of economically independent citizens. It arises out 
of the natural disposition in individuals to defer to 
others in positions of authority. 

A tone of uncertainty and anguish underlies 
Smith’s discussion of the psychological phenom- 
ena found in all human societies that stands in 
contrast to the moderately upbeat and self- 
confident tone found in civic humanism. Smith’s 
ideas reflect a world view that appears to be un- 
sure of itself and of its future. His concern is not 
to create better citizens who can participate in the 
political life of the community, nor is it to reform 
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the existing power structure. It is to maintain 
those conditions most highly conducive to the 
continuance of existing authority relations. The 
world of Adam Smith is not the civic humanist 
world analyzed by Pocock nor is it the world of 
nineteenth- and twentieth-century mass democ- 
racy. It is the troubled world of early liberalism 
sketched out by Wolin in Politics and Vision 
(1960, chap. 9). Nothing makes this more evident 
than Smith’s conceptualization of the problems 
introduced into the commercial order by the divi- 
sion of labor. 

Smith fully recognizes the devastating impact 
that the division of labor could have upon the 
work force. A man, who spent his whole life per- 
forming a few simple operations naturally loses 
his ability to exercise his mind ‘‘and generally 
becomes as stupid and ignorant as it is possible for 
a human creature to become.’’ As Smith explains, 


The torpor of his mind renders him, not only 
incapable of relishing or bearing a part in any 
rational conversation, but of conceiving any 
generous, noble, or tender sentiment, and conse- 
quently of forming any just Judgment concerning 
many even of the ordinary duties of private life. 
Of the great and extensive interest of his country 
he is altogether incapable of judging; . . . The 
uniformity of his stationary life . . . corrupts 
even the activity of his body, and-renders him in- 
capable of exerting his strength with vigour and 
perseverance, in any other employment than 
that to which he has been bred. His dexterity at 
his own particular trade seems, in this manner, to 
be acquired at the expense of his intellectual, 
social, and martial virtues. But in every im- 
proved and civilized society this is the state into 
which the labouring poor, that is, the great body 
of the people, must necessarily fall, unless 
government takes‘ some pains to prevent it.” 
(1965, pp. 734-735) 


In Winch’s mind, this discussion of the mental 
mutilation of the work force brought on by the 
division of labor is further evidence of the human- 
istic side to Smith’s politics. This reading simply 
fails to understand the concerns lying behind the 
discussion. Smith’s concern is not with making 
workers into responsible citizens in the republican 
sense Of the term. His four-stage theory had 
shown how foreign to a modern commercial socie- 
ty such a notion of citizenship was. In a commer- 
cial society, workers could not be expected to per- 
form the military duties assumed by republican- 
minded citizens in farming societies (see Smith, 
1965, pp. 658-659). Moreover, as the above 


- quotation shows, Smith simply does not believe 


that a modern worker is capable of participating 
rationally in the political world. His concern is 
that the-division of labor might dehumanize the 
worker to such a degree that the moral sentiments 
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themselves might become corrupted and that the 
psychological bonds that tie the various orders in 
a society together might be torn asunder. Conse- 
quently, his solution to the problem of the divi- 
sion of labor, public education, is not aimed at 
creating independent citizens in the republican 
sense of the term; rather it is concerned with pre- 
venting ‘‘the almost entire corruption and de- 
generacy of the great body of the people” (1965, 
p. 734). This concern over the corruption of the 
moral sentiments of the people is shown clearly in 
a fascinating passage from Book V of The Wealth 
of Nations. 


Though the state was to derive no advantage 
from the instruction of the inferior ranks of peo- 
ple, it would still deserve its attention that they 
should not be altogether uninstructed. The state, 
however, derives no inconsiderabie advantage 
from their instruction. The more they are in- 
structed, the less liable they are to the delusions 
of enthusiasm and superstition, which, among 
ignorant nations, frequently occasion the most 
dreadful disorders. An instructed and intelligent 
people besides, are always more decent and 
orderly than an ignorant and stupid one. They 
feel themselves, each individually more respect- 
able, and more likely to obtain the respect of 
their lawful superiors. . . . They are more dis- 
posed to examine, and more capable of seeing 
through the interested complaints of faction and 
sedition, and they are, upon that account, less 
apt to be misled into any wanton or unnecessary 
opposition to the measures of government. In 
free countries, where the safety of government 
depends very much upon the favorable judgment 
which the people may form of its conduct, it ' 
must surely be of the highest importance that 
they should not be disposed to judge rashly or 
capriciously concerning it. (1965, p. 740) 


In short, the notion of corruption found in 
Smith’s discussion is qualitatively different from 
that found in the civic humanist tradition. Rather 
than emerging out of a concern over the economic 
preconditions for the independent action on the 
part of the citizen, or centering around the 
property-personality-civic virtue paradigm traced 
out by Pocock, Smith’s notion of corruption 
emerges out of his concern for the psychological 
attachments which tie men in different social 
orders together into a common political com- 
munity and make authority relations possible. 


Public-mindedness 


Like his analysis of corruption in a commercial 
society, Smith’s discussion of the problem of get- 
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-~ ting people to act in the public interest exists far 
outside the civic humanist world view. For the 
civic humanist, this problem was solved by creat- 
ing ‘‘virtuous men” who had the economic inde- 

_ pendence to be able to transcend their private in- 
terests and to look upon the good of the com- 
munity as a whole. Such a solution was unavail- 
able to Smith. Smith recognizes that in a commer- 
cial society, individuals stood in constant need of 
the cooperation and assistance of others. One 
could not reasonably expect to gain this through 
either friendship or benevolence. Commercial 
society was simply too large and diverse for such 


bonds of affection to tie individuals together for, 


any period of time. Indeed, Smith notes that an 
individual would be much more likely to gain the 
assistance of others by appealing to self-interest. 
“It is not from the benevolence of the butcher, 
the brewer, or the baker, that we expect our din- 
ner, but from their regard to their own interest. 
We address ourselves, not to their humanity but 
to their self-love, and never talk to them of our 
own necessities but of their advantages’’ (1965, 
p. 14).° 

For Smith, the problem of public-mindedness 
had to be dealt with in terms of the self-interest of 
individuals, not in spite of it. His concern was not 
to discuss how political actors could transcend 
their self-interest, but how this self-interest ulti- 
mately was tied to the public interest. When does 
the self-interest of an individual coincide with the 
public interest? When does it not? What factors 
might motivate political actors to seek out the 
public interest while acting in their own interest? 
These are the questions that propel his thought 
forward. His answers do not lie outside his eco- 
nomic theory, but are firmly embedded in it. 

All too often, the underlying political objective 
of Smith’s economic theory in The Wealth of 
Nations is forgotten by commentators. Smith was 
not writing an abstract treatise on economics that 


‘Smith does note in A Theory of Moral Sentiments, - 


“The wise and virtuous man is at all times willing that 
his own private interest should be sacrificed to the 
public interest of his own particular order or society. He 
is at all times willing, too, that the interest of this order 
or society should be sacrificed to the greater interest of 
the state or sovereignty of which it is only a subordinate 
part’’ (1976, p. 384). The notion of virtue discussed 
here, however, is a private-personal virtue, not a public 
one, In neither The Wealth of Nations nor in A Theory 
of Moral Sentiments does he argue that the solution to 
the problem of public-mindedness in a commercial 
society lies primarily in the creation of virtuous men. 
Kramnick argues that a new liberal notion of virtue 
emerged in eighteenth-century political thought that was 
tied into the idea of the self-centered individual: who 
participated in the market (1982, pp. 663-664). ` 
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was to be read solely. by academic scribes. He was 
addressing a particular order—the landlords in 
parliament—with a -particular political objective 
in mind: to teach them what their economic inter- 
ests were in a commercial society. Smith recog- 
nizes that of the three great orders in a commer- 
cial society, the landlords, the laborers, and the 
mercantile-manufacturers, only the latter had 
acquired a true understanding of what their- 
specific interests were in matters of economic 
policy. Laborers had neither the time nor the 
necessary education or habits to think about 
public affairs in any systematic manner. The land- . 
lords, on the other hand, often suffered from an 
indolence ‘‘which is the natural effect of the ease 
and security of their situation’? and which left 
them ‘‘not only ignorant but incapable of that 
application of mind which is necessary in order to 
foresee and understand the consequences of any 
public regulation” (1965, pp. 248-259). 

The consequences of this state of affairs were 

‘devastating. By a superior knowledge of their own 

interest, the mercantile-manufacturer order had 
been able to impose its will upon the generosity of 
the ‘‘country gentleman’’ in parliament by con- 
vincing him that their interest, and not his or the 
laborers, was the interest of the public. As Smith 
warns, ‘‘The interests of the dealers, however, in 
any particular branch of trade or manufactures, is 
always in some respects different from, and even 
opposite to, that of the public” (1965, p. 250). 

The economic theory developed in Book I of 
The Wealth of Nations is meant to provide the 
landlord order with an understanding of why the 
interest of the mercantile-manufacturer order dif- 
fered from the general interest of society and why 
the interest of the landlord order was ‘‘strictly and 
inseparably” connected with it. In providing the 
members of the landlord order with an under- 
standing of their own class-interest in economic 
affairs, Smith also was trying to teach them how 
to act in the long-run interest of the community as 
a whole. As Smith concludes at the end of Book I, 
“When the public deliberates concerning any 
regulation of commerce or police, the proprietors 
of land never can mislead it, with a view to pro- 
mote the interest of their own particular order; at 
least, if they have any tolerable knowledge of that 
interest” (1965, p. 249), For Smith, economic 
theory thus held the key to getting people to act in 
the public interest. By teaching them what their 
own interest was in economic matters, those coun- 
try gentlemen could also be pushed to act in the 
public interest. 

Interestingly, Smith does not believe that eco- 
nomic theory rightly understood need appeal sole- 
ly to policymakers’ naked self-interest. It could 
also appeal to their love of system and their regard 
for the beauty of order, of art, and of con- 
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trivance; that is, to their moral sentiments. Smith, 


writes, 


The perfection of police, the extension of trade 
and manufactures, are noble and magnificent 
objects. The contemplation of them pleases us, 
and we are interested in whatever can tend to 
advance them. They make part of the great 
system of government, and the wheels of the 
political machine seem to move with more har- 
mony and ease by means of them. We take plea- 
sure in beholding the perfection of so beautiful . 
and so grand a system, and we are uneasy till we 
remove any obstruction that can in the least dis- 
turb or encumber the regularity of its motions. 
(1976, p. 305) ' 


If a policymaker correctly . understands the 
forces that move a modern commercial economy 
forward, he will be ‘‘animated to some degree of 
public spirit” and will feel some desire to remove 
those obstructions that prevent ‘‘so beautiful and 
so orderly a machine” from working properly. As 
Smith explains, i 


Nothing tends so much to promote public spirit 
as the study of politics, —of the several systems 
of civil government, their advantages and dis- 
advantages, —of the constitutions of our own 
country, its situation, and interest with regard to 
foreign nations, its commerce, its defense, the 
disadvantages it labours under, the dangers to 
which it may be exposed, how to remove the one 
and how to guard against the other. Upon this 
account political disquisitions, if just, and rea- 
sonable, and practicable, are of all the works of 
speculation, the most useful. Even the weakest 
and the worst of them are not altogether without 
their utility. They serve at least to animate the 
public passions of men, and rouse them to seek 
out the means of promoting the happiness of the 
society. (1976, p. 307) 


In sum, for Smith the problem of instilling a 
concern over the public interest into the political 
order was not one that involved maintaining the 
economic preconditions for the independent 
. action of an autonomous citizen. It was the estab- 
lishment of the correct psychological disposition 
in the minds of policymakers to promote policies 
that served the public interest. The notion of 
public-mindedhess found in Smith’s work, like 
that of corruption, thus is quite different from 
that found in civic humanism. It is a liberal 
public-mindedness that accepts and, at times, 
champions, the self-interest that lies at the heart 
of modern commercial society. It is a liberal 
public-mindedness that is integrally related to 
liberal economic theory. 
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Conclusion 


I have examined critically Donald Winch’s civic 
humanist reading of Adam Smith’s politics. My 
ongoing concern has been to explain why Smith’s 
political thought should not be read apart from 
his economic thought or the larger conceptual 
framework within which his perception of com- 
mercial society operates.. I do not mean to imply 
that conventional treatments of Smith’s political 
thought fully appreciate the political dimension to 
Smith’s thought. Winch is quite correct when he 
argues that far too little attention is paid to 
Smith’s concern over the problems of corruption 
and public-mindedness in the modern commercial 
order. Unfortunately, Winch fails to see how 
closely connected to Smith’s economic theory 
proper his understanding of these problems are. 
For Smith, economic theory is an important mode 
of political discourse that is integrally related to 
his political thought and his perception of the 
problems confronting the modern commercial 
order. Our failure to understand Smith as a politi- 
cal thinker does not reside simply in our failure to 
appreciate the ‘‘political’’? dimensions to his 
thought, but in our failure to understand how 
economic discourse itself shaped his perception of 
the modern commercial order.*® 
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Heidegger on Freedom and Community: 
Some Political Implications of His Early Thought 
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Despite their widespread influence, Martin Heidegger’s works have rarely been assessed for their 
own direct significance as political theory. In this article I undertake such an assessment by drawing 
out the political implications af Heidegger’s understanding of freedom and community in two of his 
early works. Specifically, I argue that, although Heidegger’s thought has been interpreted as advocat- 
ing political conservatism, it in fact propounds a new kind af radicalism which is neither precisely con- 
servative nor progressive, although decidedly revolutionary. When this is brought to light, if is easier 
to see the connection between Heidegger’s works and the earlier Philosophy of Freedom, as well as 
ways in which they anticipate important trends in contemporary political thought. 


Martin Heidegger’s thought has had a deep and 
widespread influence on the political theory of the 
twentieth century. This influence ranges from the 
effect on Marxism that Heideggerian ideas have 
achieved through the works of Kojeve, Lukacs, 
Marcuse, and Sartre to their manifold contribu- 
tion to hermeneutics and structuralism.' Never- 
theless, some 50 years after the publication of 
Being and Time, Heidegger’s works have rarely 
been assessed for their own direct significance as 
political theory (Harries, 1978, p. 306).? This is 
due in part to a certain interpretation of Heideg- 
ger’s thought which stresses the importance of 
purely personal freedom as against the wholly 
‘inauthentic’? norms of society. But as I show, 
and as most interpreters agree, Heidegger is any- 
thing but a radical individualist—that is, anything 
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For an overview of Heidegger’s influence on political 
theory, see Steiner (1978, pp. 12, 74, 105, 140-143) and 
Jay (1973, p. 71-72, 122, 272). 


The major studies are Poggeler (1972), Schwan 
(1965), and Palmier (1968). There is no general study of 
Heidegger’s political thought in English-language schol- 
arship comparable to, for example, Shlomo Avineri’s 
volumes on Marx and Hegel. Blitz (1981) limits himself 
to Being and Time and, in pursuit of his major theme, 
leaves aside Heidegger’s connection with earlier German 
philosophy (see his remark, p. 20). 


but apolitical in the strict sense. A certain kind of 
sociality is, for Heidegger, constitutive of human 
life at the most basic, ontological level, of man as 
he is apart from any particular regime, society, or 
culture.’ 

Another reason for the relative neglect of the 
political implications of Heidegger’s thought 
stems from his involvement with the National 
Socialist regime in Germany during 1933. This 
episode has invited many interpretations, ranging 
from those who regard it as a personal aberration 
with no intrinsic connection to Heidegger’s 
thought (Arendt, 1978; Krell, 1977, pp. 26-28; 
Waehlens, 1946; Weil, 1946) to those who see a 
connection, more or less direct, between Heideg- 
ger’s political activity and his works of the period 
(Adorno, 1973; Harries, 1978; Lowith, 1946; 
Rosen, 1969, pp. 119-124; Steiner, 1978, pp. 
109-121). r 

It is not the purpose of this article to explore 
this issue directly, which has been done at some 
length elsewhere. But it needs to be stressed that, 
just. as it would be an error to separate entirely 
Heidegger’s political activity from his thought, it 
would be an equally great mistake to believe that 


Schmitt (1969, pp. 250-252) and Nicholson (1971, p. 
713) believe the political teaching of Being and Time to 
be an anarchistic one. But as Harries points out, this in- 
volves a selective reading which ignores Heidegger’s in- 
sistence that ‘‘man exists essentially with others” and 
shares “‘the destiny of a people” (1978, p. 311-312). 


- Hoy writes similarly of Heidegger’s insistence that ‘‘Da- 


sein (man) is not an isolated, private ego but most pri- 
mordially a social, communal and historical being’’ 
(1978, pp. 329, 339-341). 
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the political significance of Heidegger’s thinking 
was exhausted by its connection with National 
Socialism.‘ As I show, the political implications 
of Heidegger’s philosophy of the 1920s and early 
1930s reach back into the nineteenth-century 
tradition of the Philosophy of Freedom and at the 
same time anticipate trends in political, social, 
and critical theory that are of major importance 
‘today. I will have something to say about Heideg- 


ger’s understanding of what, even in ,1935, he’ 


called ‘the inner truth and greatness’’ of National 
Socialism, but less to reopen the debate over his 
actions and motives during that era than to show 
what kind of political expectations and commit- 
ment can be seen to emerge from an internal 
analysis of his thought. 

Among the more notable political interpreta- 
tions of Heidegger’s early thought is Adorno’s 
claim that it culminates in a conservative willing- 
ness to leave the world as it is, so that ‘‘what man 
is anyway once more becomes his goal” (1973, pp. 
36-37). In my view, this is a misunderstanding of a 
call to political commitment which cannot be 
characterized as either conservative or progressive 
in the usual senses. Heidegger’s understanding of 
freedom as ‘‘seizing upon” the ‘‘destiny’’ we 
share with our ‘‘community’’ and ‘‘people’’ 
demands, as we shall see, their most thorough- 
going transformation, a recommitment to our 
‘heritage’ which is paradoxically, as Heidegger 
says, ‘“‘against it and -yet for it’’ (1957, pp. 383- 
386).° My analysis is drawn from Being and Time 
and An Introduction to Metaphysics. The former 
remains Heidegger’s single most influential work. 
The latter recommends itself both as a commen- 
tary on and elaboration of some ideas central to 
Being and Time and as containing some of 
Heidegger’s most candid assertions about 
twentieth-century politics. No single article could 
exhaust the political implications of these works, 
much less of all of Heidegger’s writings. By con- 
centrating on Heidegger’s understanding of free- 
dom and community as presented by them, I hope 

.to draw out the political bearing of his early 


*As Nicholson remarks, a third way must be found of 
addressing the political implications of Heidegger’s 
thought besides the two extremes of characterizing it as 
“fascist” or ‘‘unpolitical’’ (1971, pp. 708-710). 


‘The page references for Sein and Zeit are to the Ger- 
man edition (Heidegger, 1957) and are included in the 
margins of Macquarrie’s and Robinson’s English trans- 
lation (Heidegger, 1962). The page references for Ein- 
JSuhrung in die Metaphysik are to the German edition 
(Heidegger, 1953), with the corresponding pages from 
Mannheim’s English translation (Heidegger, 1975) fol- 
lowing the semicolon. 
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thought in its clearest and most forthright 

meaning.’ i j 
Fundamental Ontology: 

Heidegger’s New Approach 


According to Heidegger, wherever we en- 
counter human beings, they are inextricably in- 
volved with a ‘‘world’’ that they share with 
“‘others.’’ This “everyday” life is, however, pro- 
foundly ‘‘alienating.’’ In order to remedy this 
alienation, man must achieve ‘‘authenticity’’ 
through ‘‘freedom-toward-death’’ (1957, pp. 
16-17, 178, 266). Both the theoretical demonstra- 
tion of this freedom and the guide to its actual 
exercise, lie in what Heidegger calls ‘‘fundamental 
ontology,” which he regarded as an entirely new 
approach to the understanding of human exis- 
tence. Fundamental ontology is in turn rooted in 
the central and most daunting aspect of Heideg- 
ger’s thought as a whole, the ‘‘Question of 
Being.” Some preliminary consideration of these 


‘concepts must be given before we can trace their 


broader political implications. 

For Heidegger no less than for Hegel, Being 
must be understood in terms of the origin, the 
generative process from which things emerge, not 
as a realm of eternal ends or substance in which 
human nature seeks its perfection and has a per- 
manent place. Instead, according to Heidegger, 
man experiences Being or life as an ‘‘overpower- 
ing’’ force. It is a polemos (the ancient Greek 
word for war) in which man is engaged as a kind 
of chief warrior, struggling to make his-home in - 
the matrix of history. Like all other things, man is 
generated out of this overpowering force. But he 
alone is capable of turning back against it to 
achieve his ‘‘being-free’’ (1953, pp. 46-49, 
160-63). In the richest, fullest sense of his exis- 
tence, man is this dynamic moment of struggle; 
not a fixed entity, but a way of living. Thus fun- 
damental ontology does not deal with what man is 
according to some conception of his permanent 
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‘For the purposes of this discussion, ‘‘Heidegger’s 
early thought” means until roughly 1935. Some inter- 
preters have found a turn in Heidegger’s thought away 
from Being and Time, whereas others see a continuity 
between it and the later works. Heidegger himself dis- 
couraged the notion of a turn in his works. See the dis- 
cussion in Krell (1977, pp. 24-26, 29-35). Harries aptly 
describes An Introduction to Metaphysics as ‘‘develop- 
ing new themes” whose ‘‘roots’’ are in Being and Time 
(1978, p. 306). My concern here is limited to showing 
that An Introduction to Metaphysics elaborates con- 
cepts from Being and Time in a way that is politically 
more illustrative because it is a politically more engaged 
work. 
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nature, but kow he becomes what he is in any par- 
ticular historical epoch (as Heidegger puts it in a 
famous dictum, ‘‘Higher than actuality stands 
possibility” (1957, p. 38)).' Its aim is to uncover 
the set of active conditions by which a world is 
generated in the struggle of man with Being. 
Heidegger maintains that every historical world 
as it actually exists—every nation with its specific 
politics, culture, and morality—has these “‘onto- 
logical foundations” as its origin and basis (1953, 
pp. 16-17, 50). Before seeing how he claims to be 
able to uncover these foundations, we must note 
an important feature of Heidegger’s argument. 
Heidegger is at pains to emphasize that these 
underlying foundations—or, as we might. term 
them, structures of possibility—do not imply a 
universal definition of human behavior. They 
imply, he says, neither the ‘‘primitiveness’”’ of a 
universal anthropology (a kind of Rousseauistic 
state of nature) nor a universal ideal. not yet 
achieved (1957, pp. 50-51). For in his view, onto- 
logically speaking, there is neither a nature nor a 
“‘world history’? of man. There are only the 
unique and independent worlds that have grown, 
as it were, out of local encounters with Being (led, 
as he says in An Introduction to Metaphysics, by 
rulers and poets of the first rank (1953, pp. 117, 
152)). In other words, man has no pure freedom 
beyond the particular world to which he is ‘‘com- 
mitted,” and his commitment takes place no- 
where except in the midst of this world, its people, 
and their heritage. This heritage,.a people’s 
‘fownmost distinctive possibility,’ discloses the 
fixed possibilities within which human beings 
move. Their future will also move within these 
possibilities (1957, pp. 20-22, 128, 383-384). 
Fundamental ontology may therefore be 
termed an abstraction from every possible world. 
It explains only the most general way in which 
worlds come into being, and nothing concrete 
about what they become—French, German, Rus- 
sian, or American. These considerations help to 
explain the notoriously abstract quality of 
Heidegger’s many neologisms (such as ‘‘being- 
with-one-another-in-the-world’’). For the very 
abstractness of fundamental ontology is necessary 
so as not to impinge upon the unique ‘‘destiny’’ 
(1957, p. 56) which shapes each world and people 
from its origins with false universalizations about 
substantive human nature or historical progress. 
In this sense, Heidégger stands in principle against 
the universalism both of classical political philos- 
ophy with its notion of a timeless human nature 
-and of Hegelian and Marxist notions of history. 
Like Nietzsche, whose precedent he came increas- 
ingly to ponder, Heidegger tries to elaborate a 
theory-of particularity, of the minimal conditions 
for mutually exclusive horizons. Bearing this in 
mind, let us see how Heidegger thinks that the pri- 
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mordial struggle with Being emerges in the very 
midst of everyday life at its most tranquil and 
settled. n 


Man in. the World, 
Freedom, and Authenticity 


According to Heidegger, we are not individual 
subjects placed in a world like one object placed 
into another, such as apples into a bowl. Rather 
we are already “‘there’’ in the grip of a world— 
“‘thrown’’ into, ‘delivered over,” and ‘‘submit- 
ted to” a world which we must ‘‘answer to,” 
Moreover, our access to this world is always co- 
experienced with others. ‘“‘Being-in’’ a world and 
“‘being-with’’ others are inseparable and irreduci- 
ble (as Heidegger says, ‘‘equiprimordial’’) dimen- 
sions of the original moment of struggle to build a 
home in the midst of history (1957, pp. 54-55, 
135, 162). For Heidegger this original and un- 
specified sociality is the condition for the possibil- 
ity of all concrete canoes (1957, pp. 57, 118- 
120).7 

However, Heidegger argues, when we encoun- 
ter human beings as they are ‘‘first of all and most 
of the time,” in ordinary ‘‘everyday”’ circum- 
stances, they have forgotten their involvement 
with others in the momentous origins of the 
world, because that world has assumed an appear- 
ance of permanence and stability (1957, p. 16). 
This bewitching appearance ‘“‘tempts’’ us to 
regard the world as a finished product (1957, p. 
177). We-stand passively before it, mindful only 
of how it might be preserved as it is. The need to 
get along as best we can in a world for which we 
no longer bear any active responsibility alienates 
us from others and, since we are involved with 
others at the very core of our being, alienates us 
from ourselves. We grow ‘‘unsociable’’ as the 
“primordial” relationship of ‘‘being-with” is 
covered over, well-nigh obliterated, by what 
Heidegger calls the ‘‘they-self?’ (1957, p. 125). 

Heidegger’s evocation of the “‘dictatorship of 
the ‘they,’ ”’ a dictatorship that includes, but goes 
beyond the seemingly self-perpetuating and dis- 
embodied mechanism of public opinion, has 
made a powerful contribution to the sociology of 
alienation from bourgeois ‘‘mass’’ society 
(Steiner, 1978, p. 140). For, despite the abstract 
quality of Heidegger’s presentation, it points 
clearly to what has been widely perceived as the 
hectic self-interest, hypocrisy and loneliness of 


"As Sartre comments: ‘‘The empirical image which 
may best symbolize Heidegger’s intuition is not that of a 
conflict but rather a crew. The original relation of the 
Other to my consciousness is not the you and me; it is 
the we’’ (1966, pp. 300-303). 
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twentieth-century individualism. The they-self 
(das Man-Selbs?) is a creature of isolated ‘‘ones’’ 
which reinforces its members’ fear of failing to 
conform to the world as it now exists by imper- 
sonally prescribing what ‘‘one’’ (man) may or 
may not do." The they-self’s desire to manage and 
fortify the world’s power to remain as it is serves 
to ‘‘tranquilize’’ human behavior and prevent a 
reemergence of those risks that lie concealed at 
the origins of the world (1957, pp. 126-129). 

In the they-self’s world, genuine communica- 
tion is ‘‘dimmed down” to an inconsequential 
and mediocre ‘‘chatter’’ (1957, pp. 138, 167, 
194-195). Specifically, the people’s ‘‘heritage’’ is 
dimmed down, forgotten, or treated as irrelevant 
in order to obscure any heterodox values that 
might spring out of the past to challenge the illu- 
sion of a perfectly self-sufficient, timeless and on- 
going present (1957, p. 21). The politics of every- 
day life is thus reduced, as Heidegger puts it, toa 
utilitarian ‘‘reckoning and balancing of claims” 
among egoistic individuals (1957, p. 283). In this 
connection, Heidegger derides the social welfare 
programs of modern states and the public moral- 
ity of “empathy” which they promote. These 
conventional links of “empathy” (sustained, pre- 
sumably, by legislation and public opinion) take 
for granted the existence of fundamentally 
isolated individuals who have already come to 
view one another as static, self-contained objects 
like the everyday world altogether (1957, pp. 
121-125, 130). 

In his boldest departure, Heidegger argues that 
reason itself as it has hitherto been understood is a 
creature of the everyday world. The impending 
triumph of global technology which came increas- 
ingly to occupy Heidegger’s thought must, he 
claims, be understood on the basis of a ‘‘wrong 
turn” first taken by Plato. This wrong turn con- 
sists in forgetting the war-like process of struggle 
between man and Being out of which all things 
emerge to take on a stable ‘‘presence’’ (Anwesen- 
heit), and instead to elevate this objective aspect 
of things into their sole and absolute reality. We 
treat things as static, self-contained objects 
because we view them in the ‘‘reflected light” of 
everyday life in its full-blown appearance of per- 
formance (1957, pp. 25-26, 165-165, 172, 225). 

Heidegger’s sweeping assimilation of the his- 
tory of philosophy into an alienating, objectifying 
stance toward the world better enables us to 
understand the insistently nonempirical—critics 
would say nonscientific, even irrational (Carnap, 
1978)—character of fundamental ontology. The 
problem, in his view, with the usual human or 


"In German, Man means “they”; in English man 
means the impersonal ‘‘one.”’ 
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social sciences (Geisteswissenschaften) such as 
political science, psychology, and anthropology, 
is that they start by observing the everyday world 
in its appearance of. objective permanence and 
then devise methodologies to organize these 
observations. In other words, the social sciences 
presuppose a particular, independent world with- 
out realizing that these observations are ‘‘true’’ 
for this world alone. The ‘‘ontological founda- 
tions” of all such worlds can never be approached 
through ‘‘hypotheses derived from empirical 
material,” since these hypotheses can never be 
valid for any world other than the one from which 
they are derived—a world that is unique and 
therefore substantively incomparable with other 
worlds. The social sciences, having been elab- 
orated in terms of the empirical ‘‘actuality” of the 
everyday world, are incapable of reaching behind 
and uncovering the grounds of their own ‘‘possi- 
bility’? (1957, p. 16, 45-50). 

To be a captive of the they-self is to live ‘‘in- 
authentically.” But—and this is a crucial point— 
to live authentically, or, more literally, to become 
real (eigentlich), in no way means to transcend or 
withdraw from. the world from which everyday 
life has emerged. For everyday life is merely the 
‘dimmed down,” fossilized and devitalized form 
of an original encounter with Being. The ‘‘temp- 
tation” to live inauthentically is thus ‘‘constitu- 
tive” of man in the depths of his ‘‘being-there’’ 
(Dasein). It is neither a ‘‘sin’’ which can be 
redeemed, nor a ‘‘ ‘fall’’’ from a natural or 
Biblical golden age (1957, pp. 175-177, 273). 
There is, in short, no escape from one’s world, its 
people and heritage. To live authentically, there- 
fore, consists in ‘‘seizing upon’’ the vital origins, 
the struggle out of which the everyday world has 
issued, and reenacting those origins (1957, p. 
179). Since there is no escape from the brute ‘‘fac- 
ticity,” the contingency, of the particular world 
into which we have been thrown, ‘‘commitment”’ 
can take no other form than self-consciously 
“choosing to make this choice’’; ‘‘coming back” 
to the ‘‘definite possibilities’ of this one world 
beneath the encrusted ‘‘actuality’’ of everyday life 
(1957, pp. 144, 268). 

The alienation that characterizes everyday life 
at its most typical and fully developed acts as the 
spur to this coming back. For Heidegger argues 
that the empty routines of everyday life, the fran- 
tic busyness and chatter that achieve nothing real, 
steal over us in a mood of profound “‘anxiety’’ 
(1957, pp. 188-189). Subverting our mere ‘‘fear’’ 
(Furchi) of failing to conform and get alone, this 
anxiety bespeaks a sneaking consciousness of 
everyday life’s groundlessness—its vaporous, 
“rootless” quality as it floats further and further 
from the ‘‘house’’ (Heim) of our primordial inter- 
action with Being. Anxiety dispels the illusion that 
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we have been ‘‘living concretely.” On the con- 
trary, we feel “‘uncanny’ (or ‘‘unhoused’’— 
unheimlich), ‘‘floating’’ and ‘‘fallen’’ in the midst 
of the familiar and customary (1957, pp. 175- 
180). 

This very anxiety is a disguised blessing because 
it is an intimation of the underlying imperma- 
nence and mutability of Being. Our intimation of 
the necessary fragility of all attempts to build a 
permanently satisfying world brings us face to 
face again with that struggle with life’s ‘‘over- 
powering” challenge to build a world. In order to 
reenact the origins of our world, we must be lib- 
erated from the they-self’s delusion that the every- 
day world can remain as it is forever. We can 
“choose to make this choice’’ only when we 
recognize that it is the impossibility of our choice 
lasting forever that makes it possible and neces- 
sary to choose again. Anxiety reveals, at bottom, 
the consciousness of our finitude. We are 
creatures of ‘‘care’’ (Sorge), burdened with and 
subject to the passing away of time, because we 
are bounded by death. Man exists authentically 
when he ‘‘anticipates’’ and ‘‘resolves upon’’ this 
finitude. ‘‘Resolve’’ establishes our ‘‘freedom- 
towards-death,’’ the freedom to face everyday 
life’s impermanence and thereby to face the need 
to reestablish the world out of which everyday life 
has grown (1957, pp. 266, 307-308). 


The Authentic Political Community 


The broader political implications of this argu- 
ment emerge in Division 2, chap. 5 of Being and 
Time. Heidegger reiterates that the resolve to face 
our finitude always involves the choice we have 
already made with others as a ‘‘community’’ 
(Gemeinschaft) and a ‘“‘people’ (Volk). This 
choice, as he puts it, guides our ‘‘fates’’ (Schick- 
sal) as individuals ‘‘in advance’’ as the ‘‘destiny’’ 
that comes down to us as the community’s unique 
historical existence. ‘‘Destiny’’ is profoundly col- 
lective. It is no mere aggregate ‘‘put together... 
out of individual fates,’’ since individuality itself 
is but a one-sided abstraction from the relation- 
ships of ‘‘being-in’’ the world and ‘‘being-with”’ 
others (1957, p. 384). 

Confronting the finitude, arbitrariness and par- 
ticularity of our world dispels the complacency of 
the they-self, enabling us to see ourselves for what 
we really are. The distractions and superficial 
diversity which mask the emptiness of everyday 
life collapse like a shell. This resolve upon the 
primordial origins is, however, just as much a 
blind sally into the future. For it involves the re- 
jection of everything customary and familiar, of 
all ‘inauthentic everydayness,’’ as we ‘‘take over’ 
the ‘‘basis’’ of our world and set: its destiny back 
‘ato motion. Heidegger, figuratively describing 
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this return to the origins as going ‘‘under the eyes 
of Death” (1957, p. 382), seems to mean that a 
community’s character becomes clearest when its 
finitude is most nakedly evident, when it is shaken 
to its foundations by the possibility of destguc- 
tion. Although he does not provide an illustration 
here, he might say, for instance, that in times of 
war, nations hearken back to the tradition of their 
founding—ordinarily paid lip service or ignored— 
for new inspiration, in order to reaffirm what they 
really stand for. This return to the origins can act 
as a Clarion call to shake off the complacency of 
present-day life in order to face a dangerous, 
uncertain future. ` . 

A commentator on this chapter of Being and 
Time has noted its “portentous and threatening 
overtones” (Steiner, 1978, p. 109). Given this 
vague yet ominous atmosphere, the reader must 
wonder: What concrete form would a people’s 
recommitment to its destiny take? What exactly és 
the community’s ‘‘ownmost distinctive possibil- 
ity’’? But Heidegger believes he can offer no guid- 
ance about such concrete goals—‘‘what Dasein 
factually resolves” as it takes over its ‘“‘factical 
basis” (1957, p. 383). This is consistent with the 
abstractness of fundamental ontology, an 
abstractness which, as I observed earlier, is re- 
quired to preserve the uniqueness of every world. 
But by paying attention to the details of Heideg- 
ger’s argument, it is possible to infer several 
things with which this recommitment cannot be 
identified. 

First, it cannot be limited to the mere reform of 
existing conditions. Ordinary political controver- 
sies about improving institutions, morality, cul- 
ture, or the distribution of wealth are not radical 


‘enough in Heidegger’s view, since the very 


familarity of the disputes and their objects keep us 
chained to the everyday ‘‘present.”’ In keeping 
with his views on social welfare measures noted 
earlier, we can surmise that for Heidegger incre- 
mental reform would represent the most super- 
ficial tinkering with a fundamentally unreal way 
of life. Any success it might achieve would be far 
outweighed by the danger that the success itself 
would perpetuate the illusion of the all-around 
adequacy of the they-self’s world. Heidegger’s 
disdain for any compromise with the conditions 
of ordinary political dispute (with what contem- 
porary, and especially Anglo-American readers, 
would tend to identify altogether with politics) is 
manifest in his dismissal of the whole questions of 
legal and distributive justice as a,“‘mere reckoning 
and balancing of claims,” a part of that ‘‘every- 
day chatter” by which the they-self manages its 
affairs. 

Given the total absence of politics as usual from 
Heidegger’s understanding of an authentic politi- 
cal community, it bears emphasizing that he does 
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have a definite kind.of political action in mind. In 
the section of Being and Time under considera- 
tion, he is at pains to stress that fundamental 
ontology does not merely provide a framework 


for ‘‘speculating’’ about resolve, but a guide to. 


action, for “‘really coming back to one’s factical 
‘there’ ” (1957, p. 383). Each people.must ‘‘seize 
upon” its origins “‘for its ‘time’ ’’ and ‘‘in its 
‘generation’ ° (1957, p. 385). No one can “‘extri- 
cate himself?’ from this recurring responsibility. 
As for Heidegger’s view of his own role as a 
thinker in this ‘‘coming back,” this is made ex- 
plicit in An Introduction to Metaphysics. Here, 
philosophy is presented as a kind of partisan 
activity on behalf of a people. It “breaks the 
paths and opens the perspectives of . . . the 
knowledge in and by which a people fulfills itself 
historically and culturally” (1953, pp. 8, 10). This 
is in keeping. with the argument earlier noted that 
philosophy has.no privileged universal standpoint 
that could enable it to hold itself aloof from the 
call of the local “destiny.” Rather, like every 
other human activity, philosophy achieves 
authenticity only when it joins the community’s 
self-recovery. But it has a special contribution to 
make. Man’s. questioning and doubt about his 
world are, as Heidegger puts it, ‘‘pre-ontological’’ 
(1957, p. 12), a vague but strong feeling of anxiety 
that creeps into everyday life. The special task of 
fundamental ontology is to raise this feeling to 


consciousness, to make it clear and explicit. 


Another way of putting this is to say that if the 
_ truth of human experience lies in its primordial 
origins, as variable as place and fortune, rather 
than in a substantial end or a universal ideal, that 
truth can in no way transcend one’s own “‘peo- 
ple’? but must reside in their world organically. 
In An Introduction to Metaphysics it is clear, 
too, that the “struggle” (Kampf of man with Be- 
ing is meant to be taken quite literally. In one of 
Heidegger’s rare concrete descriptions of ‘‘pri- 
mordial’’ political activity, we learn that the 
resolve to recover the greatness of a people’s 
origins cannot exclude violence (1953, pp. 
115-116,, 130-131, 149-151, 171). The ancient 
Greek polis is commended as an example of a 
place where history ‘‘happens’’ because there are 
real rulers (1953, pp. 117, 182-153). Real rulers are 
“violent men” who ‘‘use power’? (Macht) in a 
_ reflection of Being’s own ‘‘overpowering”’ force, 
which they take the lead in confronting. There is a 
parallel line of reasoning in the section from Being 


and Time under consideration, where our free-. 


dom-towards-death is said to reveal our ‘‘power- 
lessness’’ before the ‘‘power’’ of destiny. This 
self-abandonment to the community’s destiny, by 
providing an unambiguous and unavoidable 
direction for commitment, paradoxically confers 
on us the ‘‘superior power” of single-minded and 
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purposive action (1957, pp. 384-385)? In describ- 
ing the real ruler, Heidegger admonishes us not to 
overlook the creative importance of violence 
because of the common, disparaging use of the 
word. This judgment, he argues, stems from 
merely conventional standards of everyday com- 
promise and peacekeeping. 

. It is clear, in light of the foregoing, that Heideg- 
ger’s political teaching is a revolutionary one. But 
it is equally clear that the community’s recommit- 
ment to its destiny cannot embrace revolutionary 
progress in either the Hegelian or Marxist sense. 
For Hegel and Marx, man is transformed progres- 
sively and cumulatively through the objective con- 
ditions of political, cultural and economic life in 
which he is currently engaged. The pursuit of free- 
dom is shaped by the result of past strivings and 
conditioned by the objects for overcoming 
offered by current historical existence. It is in this 
sense that both Hegel and Marx claimed an ‘‘em- 
pirical’ basis for their theories of history, and 
rejected as romantic atavism any notion of a 
backward leap to the pristine origins (Hegel, 1956, 
pp. 10, 40-41; Marx, 1972, pp. 13, 53). But for | 
Heidegger, there is no such dialectic of progress. 
The mediation of freedom, in the Hegelian or 
Marxist sense, by current empirical conditions 
would, from Heidegger’s viewpoint, chain it to 
the inauthentic conditions of everyday life and the 
pervasive dictates of the they-self. (As we noted 
earlier, Heidegger criticizes the social sciences for 
being too bound up with the empirical content of 
everyday life to reveal the path to fundamental 
ontology.) For Heidegger, freedom must be seen, 
rather, as the return to a protean, indeterminate 
nothingness which overturns all existing condi- 
tions without developing them or being developed 
by them.'° 


*Man’s self-abandonment to the power of destiny, in 
which he takes onto himself the power of destiny by 
becoming, so to speak,.its conscious agent, is not to be 
confused with subjective willfulness. By subjective will- 
fulness I mean the assumption, which Heidegger takes 
to be characteristic of everyday life, of a dichotomy be- 
tween the wills of individual human subjects and the ob- 
jective world. In the everyday world, man exerts his will 


' in order to control and manage this objective environ- 


ment through, for example, economic production. For 
Heidegger, the exertion of an egoistic will (or a group of 
such wills} against the objective environment pre- 
supposes the sway of ‘inauthentic everydayness.’’ The 
subject/object dichotomy is thus the very opposite of 
the dynamic unity established by the welling up of 
destiny into authentic human existence, the reciprocal 
confrontation between man and Being. 


As Hoy remarks, ‘‘An important feature of Heideg- 
ger’s ontological analysis of historicity is that nothing 
follows from the analylsis about what the content of his- 
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Perhaps, then, Heidegger means to encourage 
conservatism in the sense of bolstering cherished 
traditional ways of life, as Adorno’s interpreta- 
tion has it, sunk in “the homey murmuring” of 
custom (1973, p. 53).'! This would seem to be the 
only remaining alternative. And yet Heidegger is 
most emphatic that this is not the kind of ‘‘repeti- 
tion” of a people’s heritage that he has in mind 
(1957, p. 383). For in his view, a tradition is in- 
authentic if it-in any way buttresses everyday life. 
Traditional elements which are recognized by the 
_they-self do buttress everyday life even if they 
seem at odds with its main tendencies, since they 
do constitute a part of its monolithic totality. 
Thus, the origins that a people must reenact stand 
across a chasm from everything familiar, whether 
it be a part of the present or of the commonly 
accepted interpretation of the past. ‘‘Repetition,”’ 
he says, ‘‘does not let itself be persuaded of some- 
thing by what is ‘past,’ just in order that this, as 
something which was formerly actual, may 
recur.” Instead, ‘‘repetition is a disavowal 
(revocation or retraction—Widerruf) of the 
‘past’ ’’ (1957, pp. 383-386). 

An Introduction to Metaphysics provides a 
concrete illustration of what this means. Speaking 
in 1935, Heidegger decries the ‘campaign against 
, . . today’s intellectualism’’ on the ground that it 
is not sufficiently radical. By restricting itself to 
combatting recent intellectual culture, this cam- 
paign appears to justify those who advocate a 
proper use of the traditional intellect. In order to 
be truly effective, such a campaign, he implies, 
would have to uproot not only “‘today’s intellec- 
tualism’’ but the ‘‘spiritual reaction” (Reaktion) 
which hopes to rescue a relatively more old- 
fashioned kind of intellectualism. He warns 
against this defense of what is presumably Ger- 
many’s pre-Weimar intellectual culture as ‘‘the 
feeding ground of political (reaction)’’ (1953, pp. 
93, 122). The kind of uprooting Heidegger has in 
mind is far more revolutionary than any such 
*‘mere restoration’’: ‘‘we have embarked on the 


tory must be. Hegel’s concept of history, in contrast, is 
. far more prescriptive” (1978, pp. 344-345). 


t Adorno argues that because fundamental ontology 
is so abstract, it ‘‘succumbs to cultural mediations all 
the more; they recur as social aspects of that ontology’s 
own purity.” Hence, it becomes the hostage and legi- 
timizer of the ‘‘here and now’’ (1973, pp. 2-21, 53, 92, 
100, 109-113). Although Adorno is correct to point out 
the unmediated character of fundamental ontology in 
comparison with, for example, Hegelian or Marxist dia- 
lectic, he greatly underestimates the ‘‘revolutionary 
radicalism,” to use Lowith’s phrase (1946, p. 349), of 
Heideggerian resolve and repetition. 
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great and long venture of demolishing a world 


‘grown old and of rebuilding it truly anew, i.e., 


historically” (1953, pp. 96, 125-126). Heidegger, 
then, embraces neither a conservative nor a pro- 
gressive view of historical change. As he sums it- 
up in Being and Time, “Repetition does not aban- 
don itself to that which is past, nor does it aim at 
progress’’ (1957, p. 386). - 

For the above reasons, we must conclude that 
Heidegger’s understanding of the community’s 
recommitment to its destiny dissipates the distinc- 
tion between radicalism and conservatism in their 
generally accepted senses—both, for him, com- 
ponents of inauthentic living, buttressing the 
they-self even when its ‘‘chatter’’ over conflicting 


. political goals is at its most heated. One can sum 


up this deeply paradoxical teaching in the follow- 
ing way: The community’s reassumption of its 
destiny requires a new kind of radicalism which is 
both backward- and forward-looking. It requires 
the rejection of all existing political, soctal, cul- 
tural, and moral bonds in the name of a content- 
less communitarianism; a wholly abstract notion 
of ‘‘the people” rooted in a past so primordial as 
to bear little if any resemblance to what is 
regarded in everyday life, by custom, public, and 
intellectual opinion, as the people’s past history. 
This enables us to understand the meaning of the 
formula quoted at the beginning of this article: In 
order to be ‘“‘for’’ our heritage, we have to go 
“against it.” To resolve upon a past so totally un- 
familiar would seem to require the most thor- 
oughgoing futurism.”” 

Because the emptiness out of which- the every- 
day world is projected. is indeterminate and sub- 
stanceless, the world that each people builds up in 
this void is, to stress an earlier point, unique and 
arbitrary. Man cannot, as Heidegger says, get 
back ‘‘behind’’ this void and fill it once and for 
all, nor can he transcend it (1957, p. 284). 
Authentic political life is grounded neither in 
nature nor in ‘‘world history.” In the absence of 
any such guide for specific, limited goals, it would 
seem that the reenactment can only take on the 
character of audacious daring (‘‘power,’’ ‘‘strug- 
gle,™ “resolve,” ‘‘violence’’); a tremendous nega- 
tive energy purging everyday life in the longing to 
reexperience what Heidegger calls the ‘‘moment 
of vision’? when the community’s world sprang 
arbitrarily into being (1957, p. 385). Consistent 
with his rejection of everyday life and the kind of 


The paradoxical—i.e., backward- and forward- 
looking, or conservative and radical—character of 
Heidegger’s thought is reflected ‘in the debate between 
Gadamer and Habermas over the proper use of her- 
meneutics as transmission of culture or critique of ideol- 
ogy (see Gadamer, 1977, pp. 29-36). 
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reason characteristic of it as standards for guiding 


the community’s recommitment to its destiny, ` 


Heidegger cannot define authenticity in any con- 
crete way: He can only evoke it negatively as 
“that .. . by the neglect of which” we are in- 
authentic (1957, p. 268). The authenticity of the 
community’s recommitment is not, in other 
words, conditioned by the goal at which 
‘‘resolve’”’ is aimed, but by the quality (the bold- 
ness and passion) of the resolve—as Heidegger 
puts it, by the ‘“‘totality . . . of one’s resoluteness’’ 
(1957, p. 383—emphasis added). 3 

In concluding my analysis of Heidegger’s idea 
of an authentic political community, I should 
look for a moment specifically at An Introduction 
to Metaphysics. This work, prepared from a series 
of lectures given in 1935, applies and develops the 
categories of Being and Time in accordance with 
Heidegger’s understanding of the historical situa- 
tion of his own ‘‘people’’ at that period. As such, 
it is a valuable supplement to Being and Time, 
which, as we have seen, is noteworthy for its lack 
of concreteness. To some extent, the later work 
shares this characteristic. Heidegger speaks of the 
tendency of all peoples at any given time to ‘‘fall’’ 
from their original encounter with Being into the 
dehumanizing conformity of everyday life. Yet 
the work bristles with contemporary references to 
‘our people,” ‘‘the revolution’’ and ‘‘our extra- 
ordinary tasks,’’ some of which we have examined 
already. Among them, the reference to the ‘‘inner 
truth and greatness’’ of National Socialism in the 
encounter with ‘‘global technology” is the most 
notorious (1953, pp. 8, 29, 96, 152; 10, 38, 126, 
199),'4 

The contrast in this. regard between the two 
works can best be explained by the fact that 
Heidegger did not regard all peoples as being 
equally open to the summons back to the ‘‘great- 
ness’’ of their origins. Moreover, he believed that 
our own time had reached a crisis point inasmuch 


7owith (1946, p. 348) sees in Heideggerian resolve 
the ‘‘decisionist’’ philosophy of Carl Schmitt placed at 
the service of a unified and historically unique German 
community. Marx (1971, pp. 247-251) and Hoy (1978, 
pp. 343-344) observe that Heidegger’s philosophy is in- 
capable of providing criteria for choosing between 
morally good and bad courses of action. I think it 
should be added that, while setting no moral limits on 
resolve itself, Heidegger directs this resolve toward a 
definite kind of political alternative, if only by exclusion 
of other alternatives. Thus, as Blitz remarks, ‘‘authentic 
political resolve . . . would not be true of every political 
alternative” (1981, p. 217). 


“For an exculpatory interpretation of this remark, 
see Schwan (1965, pp. 134-137); for a criticism of 
Schwan, see Harries (1978, pp. 323-324). 
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as technology, the creature of everyday life at its 
most sophisticated and pervasive, virtually threat- 
ened to engulf the globe. He also believed that 
Germany had a special mission among ‘‘peoples’’ 
to halt this process and restore the possibility of 
authentic community for itself, Europe, and ‘‘the 
West”’ as a whole (1953, pp. 28-29, 34-35, 37-38, 
45-46). 

“‘Our people,” he says; are caught between the 
“pincers” of America and Russia, which are 
dominated by ‘‘the same dreary technological 
frenzy, the same unrestricted organization of the 
average man.” Germany, he goes on, must 
“wrest” its destiny from within itself, and thereby 
‘move the history of the West” out of these 
pincers. Here is the idea, earlier discussed, that 
the prospect of destruction, by revealing the fini- 
tude of a people in all its. precarious fragility, dis- 
pels the complacency of everyday life and con- 
vinces that people of the need to risk the recovery 
of its destiny. Expressed in Being and Time as one 
of the formal ways in which fundamental ontol- 
ogy acts as a guide ‘‘back to one’s factical 
‘there,’ ’’ it comes to life here in what Heidegger 
sees as: Germany’s dire situation between the 
pincers of two powerful foes, who have raised in- 
authenticity to a new and unprecedented level. 
(For a discussion of these passages in their con- 
temporary context, see Poggeler, 1974, pp. 
29-31.) 

A violent resoluteness to sweep away a world 
infected with the technological and managerial 
politics of modern times; the vision of a pure and 
unified community which will broach no compro- 
mise with ordinary political squabbling and inter- 
ests; the conviction in the signal importance to the 
West as a whole that Germany lead this revolu- 
tionary reencounter with Being: On the basis of 
these considerations one could begin to examine 
the openness or vulnerability of Heidegger’s 
philosophy to the kind of political alternative 
offered by National Socialism. The dismissal of 
all ‘concrete political issues as a self-interested 
‘‘reckoning and balancing of claims’’ could well 
induce one to view the boldest and least program- 
matic of political movements as the authentic 
voice of the community in its underlying, protean 
vitality. Moreover, if nothing transcends the his- 
torical community, and if such a movement is 
spreading everywhere, representing itself as the 
anti-Party aimed at sweeping away the selfish 
interests of both the traditional left and right, 
might one not embrace it as the legitimate har- 
binger of that destiny which is true for one’s own 
people and it alone? 

As suggested at the beginning, however, it 
would be a mistake to believe that the political sig- 
nificance of Heidegger’s thought was exhausted 
by this connection. Now that I have shown some 
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of its implications, it is possible to make some 
observations about the significance of these works 
for contemporary political theory. 


Conclusion 


Heidegger’s philosophy shares with the earlier 
Philosophy of Freedom a concern with the prob- 
lem of how to achieve a cohesive community in a 
world increasingly dominated by the values of 
liberal individualism. Despite the many and con- 
siderable differences.among them, Hegel, Marx, 
and’ Nietzsche shared a profound antipathy for 
the selfish materialism and vulgarity which the 
‘liberal political theorists of the Enlightenment 
had, in their view, elevated as the definition of 
human nature. Heidegger’s strictures on the 
“‘they-self?’ and the ‘‘dreary technological frenzy 
and organization of the average” strike a chord 
with this long-standing critique. Heidegger is also 
in agreement with the Philosophy of Freedom 
that man’s capacity for satisfaction does not 
reside in a permanent nature, but in the freedom 
to overcome the constraints of the present in 
cooperation with other free beings. 

The demand for a creative, communitarian 
freedom still distinguishes continental political 
theory from the Anglo-American, liberal em- 
phasis on fair opportunity and distribution. But 
between the Philosophy of Freedom and, for 
example, the Frankfurt School, there lies the 
chasm of an enormous problem. Earlier thinkers 
had believed that this community (however en- 
visioned) would emerge out of bourgeois life; that 
the progress of history toward the bourgeois pres- 
ent had advanced man even as it had oppressed 
him. It was believed, moreover, that some har- 
binger for the superior freedom of the future was 
already emerging in the present, whether through 
the embodiment of the conditions for freedom in 
the present epoch (Hegel) or an emerging class of 
the soon-to-be free and equal (Marx). The radical 
political thought of the twentieth century takes 
shape, by contrast, against the background of 
severely diminished expectations that a fuller free- 
dom was thus steadily and observably coming into 
being. Heidegger’s philosophy of the twenties and 
thirties shares in this sentiment and attempts to 
bridge this chasm. 

In this regard, note first of all the connection 
between Heidegger and Lukacs. As Goldman 
(1977) has shown, the two shared many percep- 
tions in common of the crisis tendencies and per- 
vasiveness of contemporary bourgeois values. 
Lukacs’ category of reification, Goldman demon- 
strates, occupies a position in his theory 
analogous to Heidegger’s category of ‘‘presence,”’ 
the objective aspect of things whose elevation into 
absolute reality is the hallmark of everyday life. 
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Both shared the conviction that the critique of 
modern society had to be deepened beyond the 
socioeconomic. As I have shown, Heidegger 
believed this was necessary because objective 
socioeconomic conditions (the everyday world) 
held no key for man’s liberation from modern 
life; man was in no way progressively enriched 
and advanced by them. The belief that new 
human beings would emerge from such a progres- 
sion, whether it be Marx’s proletariat or even 
Nietzsche’s superman, had, in his view, merely 
elevated and strengthened the grip of modern 
rational organization. Heidegger’s response to - 
this condition is to advance a notion of communi- 
ty so radical that, under its influence, alienation 
or lack of freedom can be seen not merely as 
material or even relative deprivation, but as the 
oppressive need to live in a world where anything 
is fixed and permanent. By a standard so pure, 
differences between modern ‘‘technological’’ 
regimes become negligible, so that Russia and 
America are, as Heidegger put it, ‘‘metaphysically 
the same’’ (1953, pp. 34-35, 45). 

Following from this, Heidegger’s theories have 
had two general kinds of influence on contem- 
porary political thought: The first is a much- 
heightened sensitivity toward the perceived fail- 
ings of modern society extended beyond the 
economic to include the cultural, psychological, 
and esthetic, accompanied by a lack of certainty 
that any currently existing class or group has a 
demonstrable historical mission to remedy them. 
This position, broadly characteristic of the Frank- 
furt School, has been described by Kolakowski as 
“Marxism without . . . the proletariat” (1981, 
p. 357).” 

The other influence, exemplified by Lukacs, 
has been to help transform the notion of a social- 
ist revolution froin the maturation of a process 
already deep at work within the recesses of bour- 
geois society into a Promethean refashioning of 
all political and social existence ex nihilo by an 
elite of creators. As Alasdair MacIntyre has 
observed of Lukacs, despair over the prospect 
that modern society (including the working class) 
will generate the antidote to its own defects can 
make one vulnerable to expectations for a super- 
man to arise on the strength of his own uncom- 
promising vision and cleanse it from top to bot- 
tom. Although MacIntyre describes this tendency 
in Lukacs as Nietzschean (1981, p. 244), Lukacs’s ` 
ideal party of creators, shattering the bonds of the 
reified world, might equally be thought to partake 
of Heideggerian ‘‘resolve.’’ Certainly the despair- 
ing view of the prospect for an evolution out of 


‘See also pp. 20-21, 53, 92, 100, 109, 110-113. 
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twentieth-century society toward a fuller freedom 
has much in common with Heidegger.'* 

‘The political potency of Heidegger’s philoso- 
phy might, I think, be summed up in this way. 
Like the earlier German thinkers, he -rejects the 
conception of human nature in favor of an active, 
historical conception of man. At the same time, 
he frees the historical definition of man from any 
need to demonstrate itself in the concrete condi- 
tions of everyday life and politics. In other words, 
he attempts to reject the progressive notion of his- 


See Kolakowski’s remarks on Lukacs’s search for 
an alternative to the ‘‘evolutionist’’ and ‘‘positivist’’ 
Marxism of the Second International (1981, pp. 
253-256, 260). 
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tory without abandoning a historical definition of 
man. The radical cutting edge of the demand for 
freedom and community thus comes close to lop- 
ping away every restraint of circumstance, 
unloading the burden of empirical demonstrabil- 
ity which Hegel and Marx had believed essential 
to their notions of historical change. Fundamental 
ontology attempts to elucidate the permanent 
conditions of human impermanence or historicity. 
Such a standard, always underlying everyday life 
but never absorbed into it, can stand forth as a 
critique of everyday life that is recurrent, radically 
pure and beyond compromise. These characteris- 
tics place Heidegger at the heart of twentieth- 
century political theory as it moves between the 
Scylla and Charybdis of revolutionary passion 
and the search for an objective standard of 
reform. 
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Comment on Przeworski and Wallerstein 
(Vol. 76, June 1982, pp. 215-238) 


Adam Przeworski and Michael Wallerstein aim 
to provide a simple explanation of the falsifica- 
tion of Marx’s prophecy about irreconcilable class 
struggle. In pursuing this objective, the authors 
relativize the Marxian zero-sum game assumption 
of class conflict, introducing a long-term non- 
constant sum component in the game between 
capitalists and workers. Thus, they accept the 
Marxian assumption that the total output of the 
economy is divided into profits and wages, which 
means that each one of them is.a decreasing func- 
tion of the other. On the other hand, they con- 
sider what they call the ‘‘underlying logic of com- 
promise,” that wages increase as a percentage of 
current profits. This assumption introduces com- 
mon interests between workers and capitalists 
concerning the survival of capitalism. 

Subsequently, workers seek to maximize their. 
wages W*, and capitalists their consumption C*, 
by manipulating their weapons: worker militancy 
rand the ratio of savings s, respectively, subject to 
the constraint that the opponent will choose the 
best strategy. This maximization is done over a 
time horizon A, with time discount rates a and b 
for workers and capitalists respectively. Specific- 
ally, the capitalists choose each time (for each r) 
their best s (s* = the oné that maximizes C*) and 
in their turn, the workers choose from these pairs 
of r and s* the one that maximizes W*: (r**, s*). 
If r** and s* take the extreme permitted values, 
then there is no possible class compromise. 
Przeworski and Wallerstein use the term 
“workers dominance’’ for this procedure, and 
subsequently I focus on this case, although the 
arguments (under a weaker form) hold also for 
the dual case of ‘‘capitalist dominance.”’ 

The graphic representation of the function 
Wr) is given in Figure 1. (Compare p. 229.) 

This figure shows that the value of r that maxi- 
mizes W™ is in the extreme right of the diagram. 
In the original article, however, the curve Wr) is 
shown as dashed beyond the local minimum. 
Przeworski and Wallerstein make some additional 
assumptions to justify this choice (p. 227). They 
involve cost of militancy, political reasons, and 
history, and they summarize: 
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When workers are highly uncertain and capital- 
ists relatively certain, a compromise may [em- 
phasis added] be established at a point at which 
workers are kept from increasing their militancy 
by capitalists’ threat of disinvestment, whereas 
capitalists’ optimal rate of investment is positive. 
(p. 230) 


The problem with this model arises from its sen- 
sitivity and instability. As we can verify from 
Figure 1, W*(r) presents a local maximum (at 
r**), and a local minimum (at 0.25 — b}. However, 
beyond a certain level of militancy Tym W*(r** 
becomes a suboptimal solution. The smaller the 
difference rjj,—r**, the more implausible 
becomes the authors’ claim that compromise may 
be the dominant solution for workers. Therefore, 
Flim —r** is an indicator of the fragility of the 
compromise solution. 

Table 1 replicates Table 1 (p. 231) of the 
original article. We have added two columns con- 
taining the values of rj, and rg,_,—r**, respec- 
tively. Differences in values result from technical 
reasons.’ 

For a < 0.16 there is no local maximum of the 
curve, which means that under these assumptions 
compromise solutions are not possible. 

Table 1 indicates that the “‘underlying logic of 
compromise” is not enough to assure class com- 
promise, especially when workers are sure about 
the future (low a). Indeed as the future discount 
rate a decreases, Tilim — r** decreases dramatically. 
However, the results of the model seem to imply 
that class compromise might occur when workers 
are highly uncertain about their future conditions. 
There is one important problem with this conclu- 
sion. If a class is uncertain about the future, then 
it is not likely to maximize its objective function 
over a long time horizon. In algebraic terms, the 
future discounted wages decrease steeply, so that 
the workers receive in a very small number of 
years almost the same amount that they would 
receive in an infinitely long future. It seems then 
that under these conditions there is no point in 
pursuing the maximization. Table 2 illustrates this 
property. (The values of a, r**, s*, and W%39 are - 
taken from Table 1 of the original article (p. 
231).) 

The table shows that in these cases the domi- 
nant class has exceeded 95% of the target value in 
12 years. If we combine this remark with Przewor- 


'We maintain the condition 1/[(1 +aX1 +b) =0.7, 
and we tested a range of r [0.0, 0.35] and s [0.21, 0.99} 
with a 0.005 increment. 
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Table 3. 

h= 50, rho = 80%, 1/(1+a)(1+b) = 0.7 
a ii s* w* ct hw he riim imr" 
0.421 0.23 0 97.5 384.5 5 6 0.43 0.20 
0.331. 0.16 0.73 487.9 416.4 7 26 0.41 0.25 
0.231 0.06 0.78 684.2 541.2 14 34 0.29. 0:23 
0.161 0.01 0.62 744.8 426.4 17 20 0.05 0.04 


ski’s and Wallerstein’s statement that for h <12 
“there is no compromise solution,” we come to 
the conclusion that also under these conditions 
class compromise is extremely unstable. Intuitive- 
ly, under high uncertainty about the future, the 
Keynesian aphorism about long-term conditions 
and the Marxian expectations become jointly rele- 
vant. 

To sum up: The original idea of finding some 
relatively simple structural conditions that would 
explain the failure of Marx’s prophecy is very in- 
teresting. But the ‘‘brake”’ proposed for irrecon- 
cilable class struggle is not enough because, in the 
case of low future discount rates, the local max- 
ima reported in the article have a very limited 
range of dominance and, in the case of high 
future discount rates, maximization over a long 
time period is unlikely to occur. 

In light of these remarks, there is a technical 
modification that increases the stability of the 
model. One can assume that both classes will max- 
imize over a long nominal time horizon h, but will 
stop the process in shorter ‘actual time horizons 
when they reach a certain percentage rho of their 
long-term target. Under this assumption, both 
workers and capitalists will not choose r** and s* 
that maximize W* and C* over a long time 
horizon, but the ones that will give them rho% of 
these targets in a smaller time interval. 

Let us call A, and Ao these actual time horizons 
for workers and capitalists respectively. For the 
original model rko = 100% and hy=h,.=h. How- 
ever, as rho decreases, an additional trade-off 
mechanism between long-term considerations and 
militancy arises. The actual time horizon becomes 
endogenous to the model (function of a, b,r,s, and 
rho). Since the number of terms in both W* and 
C* is a function of this endogenous actual time 
horizon, each actor may be able to get more by in- 
creasing this actual time horizon than by increas- 
ing his militancy. Table 3 demonstrates the results 
of incorporating these ideas for h = 50 and rho = 
80%. 

Table 3 demonstrates that the more uncertain 
workers are about the feature, the more this 
actual horizon decreases. By comparing the 
column rj. r** of Table 3 with the correspond- 


ing column in Table. 1, we can understand the 
stabilizing. effect of the new assumption. 
Although the initial. assumption was about a 
50-year nominal time horizon, the actual time 
horizon of each class exceeds 30 years only once. 
Indeed, the additional ‘‘brake’’ operates by in- 
creasing the nominal time horizon and conse- 
quently ‘‘transposing’’ to more limited actual 
time horizons equilibria that would otherwise (in 
the unmodified model) need a nominal time 
horizon of 50 years to take place. But the stabiliz- 
ing action of the rho threshold is not limited to 
this effect. An additional trade-off mechanism 
between actual time horizons and militancy has 
been installed. Even for a nominal time horizon A 
= 30 (actual horizons hy and A, less than 20 
years) the stability of the model increases sub- 


stantially. 


In summary, an additional mechanism was 
introduced that increased the plausibility of 
compromise solutions between. workers and 
capitalists. This mechanism has a double effect. 
First, it permits more weight to the compromise 
conditions through the increases in the nominal 
time horizon whereas the actual time horizon 
remains limited. Second, it instalis for both 
classes a trade-off between actual time horizons 
and militancy that has an autonomous effect on 
the intensity of class struggle. A comparison of 
Tables 1 and 3 shows that ry,—r**, which is the 
indicator of the stability of the model, has at least 
been doubled. However, it is incorrect to consider 
the problem resolved. On the contrary, the 
original challenge remains, and a more credible 
model must be advanced to explain the failure of 
the Marxian prophecy. 


GEORGE TSEBELIS 
Washington University 


Reply 


Unfortunately, the preceding comment on 
‘The Structure of Class Conflict in Democratic 
Capitalist Societies’? is based on an erroneous 
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iinderstanding of our original argument and con- 


tributes little of substance. Because the blame for 
some of the confusion may be ours, we are happy 
to clarify. 

Professor Tsebelis states that in our model: 
“ ‘the underlying logic of compromise’ is not 
enough to assure class compromise, especially 
when workers are sure about the future (low a).” 
This is simply incorrect. In our model, a com- 
promise solution, that is, a solution in which 
capitalists invest at a positive rate and workers 
refrain from claiming the entire product, always 
exists when either class bears relatively low risk. 
The only case with no compromise solution is the 
case in which the risk facing both classes is rela- 
tively high (specifically, when the rates of dis- 
count, a and b, both exceed the productivity of 
capital, 1/c). 

How did Tsebelis draw the opposite conclu- 
sion? It appears by misreading our Table 1, repro- 
duced as Table | in the ‘‘Comment,”’ in two ways. 
To explain, we must review the nature of our solu- 
tions. They are Stackelberg solutions in which one 
class leads and the other class follows. The fol- 
lower responds with its best reply, that is, with its 
optimal strategy given the actions taken by the 
leader. Since the follower’s best reply is predict- 
able, it is anticipated by the leader when deciding 
which action to take. The actor that leads is often 
called the dominant player. It is important to note 
that there is no general advantage to being the 
dominant player. In our model, each class is bet- 
ter off if the other is forced to lead. l 

Our results, then, were the following: There 
exists a compromise solution with workers as the 
dominant player when capitalists’? risk is low 
(when b < 1/c) and another solution with capital- 
ists as the dominant player when workers’ risk is 
low (when a < 1/c). (There does not exist a com- 
promise Nash solution under any circumstances.) 
Professor Tsebelis’s error was to conclude that the 
solution with workers dominant ceases to exist in 
Table I because the workers’ rate of discount a 
falls below 0.16. In fact, the existence of this solu- 
tion depends in no way upon workers’ discount 
rate. What he missed is that with our specified 
relationship between.a and b, 1/[(1+a)(1+5)] = 
0.7, b > 1/c when a < 0.16, and it is the increase 
in the capitalists’ rate of discount to a level at 
which capitalists refuse to invest regardless of 
workers’ actions that destroys the compromise 
with workers dominant.: 


! There is a technical confusion in our text. With 
1/[(1+a)X(1+b)] = 0.7, b > 0.23 when a < 0.16, 
whereas we assume throughout that l/c = 0.25. This 
discrepancy is due to the difference between our 
analytic results, which assume an infinite horizon, and 
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Tsebelis’s second misunderstanding stems from 
failing to consider the entire Table 1, including the 
part not replicated in his “Comment.” What the 
other half of Table 1 shows is that when a < 1/c 


‘the solution with capitalists as the dominant 


player exists and that this solution is a much better 
deal for workers. Finally, we must emphasize that 
the particular relationship assumed in Table 1 be- 
tween a and b was chosen for illustrative purposes 
only. In general, there is no reason why reductions 
in the risk facing workers must always be accom- 
panied by increases in.the risk for capitalists. 
There is another, nontechnical, and more im- 
portant misunderstanding in the ‘“Comment.”’ 
This concerns the comparisons of workers’ wel- 
fare at the local maximum under capitalism, 
W*(r**) in Figure 1, with workers’ welfare when 
they are highly militant (when r is large). If the 
line we drew on the right side of 0.25 — b in Figure 
1 was a dashed one, it was for good reasons, 
reasons that were stated on page 227 and dis- 
cussed in the section entitled ‘‘Beyond Capitalist 
Democracy” (pp. 233-235)... To keep the discus- 
sion as simple as possible, let us assume that a > 
l/c and b < I/c so that the solution illustrated in 
Figure 1 is the only possible compromise. If 
workers increase r beyond r**, capitalists respond 
by reducing investment sharply, leaving workers 
worse off. If workers continue to increase r until 
they reach r = 1/c — b, capitalists respond by dis- 
investing at the maximum rate possible. Beyond 
this point workers have nothing to lose and will 
only gain if they grab a greater and greater share 
of the profits, provided the laws governing the 
normal class relations of democratic capitalist 
societies, in particular equation (7) (p. 217) of our 
text, continue to hold. But it is implausible that 
such laws would continue to hold in a crisis as 
capitalists disinvest, and workers become increas- 


‘ingly militant. To the right of 0.25 — b lies either 


a socialist transformation or an authoritarian 
capitalist restoration. In Figure 1, the function 
W*(r) is no longer defined for r in this region. _ 

To illustrate the point, we have redrawn Figure 
1 as we should have drawn it in the article to avoid: 
confusion. W*(r**) is the best workers can do 
under capitalism, and S* is the expected value to 
workers of a revolutionary strategy as defined on 
page 234 of our text. (S* includes the risk of an at- 
tempted socialist transformation being aborted by 
a counterrevolution.) If W*(r**) > S*, the local 
maximum under capitalism is, in fact, a global 


our simulated results in which the horizon was taken 


to be 30. Formally and correctly, the proper thresh- 
old, call it T, should have been written T = 1/e — elh), 
where elh) > 0, €'(A) < 0, and eh) > 0 ash >w, 
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Figure 1. If the Expected Value of Socialism Is Lower than the Capitalist Maximum 
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maximum. It is the best workers can do under the | 


circumstances in any system. Because we- do not 
know how to- assess the value of S*, we left it as a 
possibility, perhaps a temptation, that workers 
who have maximized their capitalist fate by 
choosing r** might yet opt for a revolutionary 
Strategy. The distance r**— Tim is of no signifi- 
‘cance whatsoever. The choice facing workers 
around r** is not whether to move into the region 
of high r. Once they go past r** they will have 
decided to go all the way to socialism or bar- 
barism. The only relevant comparison is of 
W*(r**) and S*, and who knows how to make this 
comparison. 


ADAM PRZEWORSKI 
MICHAEL WALLERSTEIN 


University of Chicago 


Comment on Kramer 
(Vol. 77, March 1983, pp. 92-111) 


Gerald Kramer has played a pivotal role in the 
study of economic voting. His 1971 article was a 
watershed; it directed research on economic vot- 
ing away from using ‘‘rather simple statistical 
methods. . .”? toward methodological sophistica- 
tion (1971, p. 133). With aggregate-level data, 
Kramer was able to identify a relationship be- 
tween economic conditions and vote. Some sub- 
sequent studies using individual-level data, 
however, ‘‘have been unable to detect any com- 
parable relationship between individual voting 
-behavior and personal economic circumstances” 
(Kramer, 1983, p. 92). In ‘“‘The Ecological Fallacy 
Revisited’? Kramer attributes the apparent in- 
congruity between these two methods of studying 
economic voting to a: statistical artifact in the 
individual-level studies. He concludes that the 
ageregate-level studies provide better estimates of 
economic voting than the individual-level re- 
search. This comment critically examines 
Kramer’s ‘‘Ecological Fallacy” article, and par- 
ticularly its basic assumptions. 

Kramer bases his study on three assumptions 
which are untenable and which point to conclu- 
sions concerning aggregate research that are simi- 
larly not supportable. First, Kramer is interested 
in how ‘freal economic outcomes affect actual vot- 
ing decisions and not in economic rhetoric or per- 
ceptual imagery” (1983, p. 95). Kramer’s measure 
of real economic outcomes is change in per capita 
income. Kramer’s second assumption is that 
economic voting is correctly studied by estimating 
the effect of government-induced economic 
changes on voting behavior. Non-government- 
induced changes bias the estimation of economic 
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voting. Change in one’s income, Kramer suggests, 
results from both government-induced and 
“‘politically irrelevant,” ‘‘extraneous’’ factors. 
Large extraneous effects, the OPEC embargo for 
example, have national implications and bias both 
the aggregate and individual studies. However, in 
the individual studies bias occurs because the local 
extraneous effects cannot be separated from those 
that are government-induced. Extraneous factors 
bias both the aggregate and individual estimates 
of economic voting with the greater bias, a conse- 
quence of local economic changes, affecting the 
individual research. 

Third, Kramer assumes that the ‘‘effect of in- 
terest” (1983, p. 95) is not individual elections, 
but rather the pattern of elections over time. In- 
dividual elections may present counterintuitive or 
“‘snurious’’ results that would not be evident in 
the aggregate studies. 

Kramer’s assumptions permit a mathematical 
demonstration of how the less biased aggregate 
estimates of economic voting are superior to the 
individual-level approach. While all of this works 
well within the economic world: that Kramer 
creates, his assumptions are unrealistic in the 
political world. Assumptions that more correctly 
reflect political reality would result in different 
conclusions. 

Kramer’s first assumption is that the economic 
vote is based on a change in per-capita income. 
Unfortunately, he does not describe the cognitive 
process by which voters calculate their net income 
change. Except in the most general terms, of 
course, voters are not able to determine the net 
change in their income. A voter’s economic situa- 
tion is largely determined by subjective interpreta- 
tions of many individual and societal factors. Per- 
capita income is merely an imprecise measure of 
only one aspect of personal financial situation. 

Individual-level studies use survey data that 
assess the economic status of respondents by 
asking whether their.financial situation has gotten 
better, worse, or remained the same. The survey 
data, which measure subjective interpretations of 
objective factors, better represent voters’ finan- 
cial situation than income change which taps only 
the objective conditions. There is empirical evi- 
dence to support the superiority of survey data as 
a measure of economic condition. Inflation, for 
example, is an important factor affecting income 
levels. Yet Hibbs (1979, p. 712) finds that ‘‘less 
tangible subjective and psychological factors are 
more important than objective costs in explaining 
widespread aversion to inflation.’’ Fiorina (1981, 
p. 29) discovered that family financial data (SRC 
survey) were a better predictor of presidential and 
congressional elections than income change. 
Logically and empirically the survey data better 
measure personal financial condition than income 
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‘ change, and therefore more accurately estimate 
economic voting. 

Kramer’s second assumption is that only gov- 
ernment-induced impacts on the economy should 
be considered when estimating economic voting. 
It is unlikely, especially in our complex economy, 
that voters are able to distinguish accurately be- 
tween effects that are or are not government in- 
duced. The closing of a steel factory could be the 
result of outmoded production processes, but un- 
employed workers may blame the administra- 
tion’s high interest rates that limit auto purchases. 
It is not the source of financial discomfort that 
predicts economic voting, but rather the attribu- 
tion of blame to the government. Feldman (1982, 
p. 463) demonstrates that self-interested political 
behavior is most likely to result when societal con- 
ditions or political actors are seen as responsible 
for economic grievances. It is the individual-level 
data that can best unravel the complex relation- 
ship between personal financial condition and 
political actions. Again, both logically and em- 
pirically, the individual-level data are more likely 
to provide better estimates of economic voting. 


Kramer’s third assumption excludes the analy-: 


sis of individual elections which may, he suggests, 
exhibit spurious results. Kramer implies that there 
is a constant linear relationship between economic 
conditions and vote over all elections; this may be 
wrong. Economic voting may not have been evi- 
dent in the prosperous years of 1964 and 1966 
even among the disadvantaged who could not 
blame the in-party for their misfortune when the 


economy was booming (Alford, 1982, p. ,17). - 


Similarly, Bloom and Price (1975, p. 1241) found 


economic voting in a downturn ‘‘while economic - 


upturns yield no corresponding benefits.’ Since, 
as demonstrated previously, Kramer’s model can- 
not adequately measure personal financial situa- 
tion nor detect ‘‘bias,’’ he cannot determine if a 
particular election result is spurious. The counter- 
intuitive findings evident in specific elections are 
not likely the result of methodological artifacts, 
but rather reflect real political events. 
Assumptions that differ from Kramer’s, and 
more accurately mirror political reality, would 
lead to the conclusion that individual-level studies 
can provide accurate estimates of economic vot- 
ing. This is not to argue that we should cease in 
our efforts to improve individual-level research; 
we need to increase the precision of our estimates 


of economic voting. Nor is this intended to be a: 


general attack on aggregate research of economic 
voting. Aggregate research, especially studies 
based on realistic assumptions about the political 
world, can yield important information. We 
should discard the notion that a competition 
exists between aggregate or individual-level 
studies; each approach contributes in different 
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ways to our understanding of economic voting. 
Aggregate studies permit us to see patterns and 
change in economic voting, whereas individual- 


` level research allows a more complete understand- 


ing of political factors and vote performance in 
each election. A fruitful task would be to examine 
accurately the strengths and shortcomings of each 
approach and then to assess their ultimate con- 


tribution to our knowledge of economic voting. 


MICHAEL J. SCICCHITANO 
West Virginia University 
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Reply 


Michael Scicchitano feels that my conclusions 
rest on three assumptions that are ‘‘untenable’’ 
and ‘‘unrealistic in the political world.” 

Taking his points in reverse order, the third 
seems based on a misunderstanding of the logic of 
the argument. I used the assumption that the same 
relationship operates in all elections for two pur- 
poses: First, to show that, even so, individual and 
ageregate-level analyses would still yield different 
results, and second, that the latter will often yield 
a reasonably good estimate of the true relation- 
ship. The assumption played no role whatever in 
the demonstration (pp. 100-102 and 109) that an 
individual-level cross-sectional analysis will fail to 
detect the true (individual-level) relationship. If, 
as Scicchitano suggests, this true relationship 
varies from election to election, individual-level 
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analyses will- ‘simply fail to measure’ any of them 
correctly.. Of course, an- aggregate-level analysis 
would also fail under these conditions (unless the 


differences were of the Bloom-Price type or ex- | 


hibited some other regularity, in which case an 
ageregate-level analysis of the proper kind might 
again succeed), but in no sense does this resurrect 


or. justify individual-level cross-sectional analysis 


as a viable alternative. 

With respect to the second assumption, Scicchi- 
tano argues that it is “unlikely... in our complex 
economy, that voters are able to distinguish ac- 


curately between“ government-induced and other - 


effects. I agree. But he evidently feels that, since 
voters can’t make these distinctions accurately, 
they don’t-make them at all. Thus, Scicchitano 
would presumably maintain, for example, that the 
strain on a family’s financial. well-being that 
would arise from sending a child to an expensive 
private college or from having their’ uninsured 
home burn down is just as relevant politically as a 


tax increase of equal magnitude. This seems to , 


me an untenable assumption for the political 
-world I perceive. I think most voters would react 
quite differently to these. events, and that in 
general they can and do recognize; at least 


roughly, the difference between government- 


induced and other, nongovernmental effects. 
Scicchitano’s remaining.point concerns the dis- 
tinction between self-reported subjective percep- 


tions versus objective measures of personal eco-., 
nomic well-being; he feels the former ‘‘more | 


accurately estimate economic voting.” Perhaps 
this is simply a linguistic or terminological prob- 
lem. For example, consider a scenario in which 


the economy hummed along evenly under a single 


incumbent over a series of elections with absolute- 
ly no measurable differences in any aspect of any 
individual’s. economic condition from one elec- 
tion to the next. Suppose, at the same time, there 


was considerable variation in individual voting . 


behavior over the period and that it were found 
that voters (perhaps having been conditioned by 
Reagan’s 1980 ‘‘ask youself. . .’’ slogan) in- 
variably reported being better or worse off finan- 
cially according to whether they were going to 
vote for or against-the incumbent. Scicchitano 
would presumably interpret this as evidence for 
“economic voting.” I, on the other hand; would 
say this shows nothing at all about how economic 
circumstances -Affect voting behavior (it couldn’t, 


because there was no. variation in any of the eco- . 


nomic variables), although it may reveal some- 
thing interesting about the way in which voters 
rationalize their choices or form perceptions. I 
suppose Scicchitano is free to define ‘‘economic 


voting” as he choosés, but I must say it seems to’ 
me- greatly preferable to recognize and preserve © 
the distinction between subjective psychological . 
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and objective economic variables, in ‘thé in 
of both linguistic clarity and scientific 1 
standing: ` 

I agree with Scicchitano on the desirabi 
more detailed election-specific (or group-sp 
studies. -Howeéver, I’m afraid -I-.remain 1 
suaded that: cross-sectionally oriented indis 
level studies (especially those based on sub: 


- measures) can coubinule meaningfully t 


goal. 
GERALD H. KRAI 
California Institute of Technology 
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' Reply to Hill and Cassel 
(Vol 77, December 1983, pp. 1011: 101 


Our article (Abramson & Aldrich, 1982) 
onstrated that weakening party loyalties anc 
ing beliefs about government responsi 
played a major role in accounting for the ¢ 
of turnout from 1960 to 1980. Hill and 
argue that our research is misleading. The. 


' tral claim.is that “the goal of identifying’a 


and élegant model of declining participatii 
been perverted by statistical and ‘ceteris p 
gymnastics which seek to maximize:the ex 
tory power of this simple model at the expe 
completeness and necessary complexity” ( 
Cassel, p. 1011). They argue that we left o 
portant social and demographic variables 
our model is “fundamentally misspecified 
that, therefore, we cannot claim ‘‘to-have 
Brody’s (1978) much discussed ‘puzzle’ of ı 


‘ing electoral participation’’ (p: 1011). As 


ples of misspecification, they maintain we : 
have included residential mobility ‘and edu 
in our estimates. 

‘Because we do not include any social or 
graphic variables in our analysis, we ob\ 


exclude some that are relevant to-underst: 


changes in postwar turnout, along with mar 
are not. We discuss at some length our re 


strategy of focusing on two attitudinal va 


(Abramson & Aldrich, 1982, p.-504; note 3 
511-512). We emphasize that our ‘‘analy: 
not attempted a comprehensive explanation 


changes in attitudes themselves” (p. 519), 


necéssary for any full theoretical account. \ 
cuss other attitudinal variables, especially 


_ ing concern ‘about electoral outcomes, but 


directly. incorporate them in our estimates. 
important, we acknowledge that our a 
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“do not discriminate between alternative theo- 
retical views of voting behavior’’ (p. 519). 

We obviously never claimed to have developed 
a fully specified model of the decline of turnout, 
_and nowhere did we claim to have ‘‘solved’’ the 
puzzle of declining electoral participation. In- 
deed, our basic conclusion that ‘‘the combined 
effect of the decline in partisan strength and the 
decline in beliefs about government responsive- 
ness appears to account for between two-thirds 
and seven-tenths of the decline in presidential 
turnout” (p. 519) makes it clear that the puzzle 
remains unsolved. We do claim that the two varia- 
bles we analyzed go a long way toward explaining 
why turnout declined. But given the ranges of the 
values we regularly report, it should be apparent 
that we consider our numerical estimates as in- 
dications of the approximate degree of explana- 
tion. 

Although we do not provide unbiased point 
estimates, we have seen no evidence that our 
equations yield misleading approximations. Hill 
and Cassel offer no empirical evidence that the 
purported misspecification has any impact on ac- 


tual estimates. Let us look at the two variables - 


they suggest might have an impact—residential 
mobility and education. 

Hill and Cassel state that ‘‘without a variable 
for voter mobility in the Abramson and Aldrich 
analysis, one does not know whether the apparent 
contribution of their two variables to the decline is 
undermined by spurious correlations” (1983, p. 
1011). They assert that their earlier work demon- 
strated that ‘‘the increasing mobility of voters 
made a significant contribution to declining turn- 
out.” But this is not what they actually found. 
Their earlier analysis of SRC-CPS data (Cassel & 
Hill, 1981) showed that residential mobility was 
significantly related to turnout in both 1964 and 
1976 (p. 187). But, according to their own esti- 
mates, increased residential mobility accounted 
for only 0.5% points of the 10% point decline in 
non-Southern turnout (pp. 189, 191). A variable 
with such a weak impact would not affect the con- 


tribution of party identification and feelings of 


political efficacy very much, even if it were highly 


correlated with these attitudes. In fact, it is not. . 


Cassel and Hill (1980, Table 1A) report that in 
1976 the zero-order correlation between residen- 
tial mobility and partisan strength was -.09, 
whereas the correlation between mobility and 
their measure of political efficacy was .04. 
Turning to level of education, Hill and Cassel 
(1983, p. 1011) ‘‘cannot help but wonder how 
much of the explanatory power of the authors’ 
two-variable model would evaporate if the off- 
_ setting power of education were introduced into 


the model.” Of course, including education’ 


would be necessary to fully explain variation in 
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postwar turnout, and we have demonstrated else- 
where that increased educational levels played a 
major role in impeding the decline of turnout 
(Abramson, Aldrich, & Rohde, 1982, pp. 84-85). 
But given the increases in educational levels be- 
tween 1960 and 1980 and the positive relationship 
between education and political efficacy and edu- 
cation and turnout, one would expect in the 
abstract that including education as a ‘‘control’’ 
would strengthen the impact of the decline of 
efficacy on the decline of turnout. 

The actual effect of controls is ultimately an 
empirical question, and the evidence shows that 
controls for education do not cause the explana- 
tory power of party identification and feelings of 
political efficacy to ‘‘evaporate.’’ In his recent 
book, Kleppner (1982, pp. 122-130) studies declin- 
ing turnout among non-Southern whites, using 
algebraic standardization procedures very similar 
to ours. Using SRC data for the 1952 through 
1980 period, he estimates the impact of Weakening 
party loyalties and feelings of political efficacy 
(measured as we did). Kleppner’s calculations in- 
clude simultaneous controls for education, in- 
come, age, and sex. Despite these controls, his 
results for non-Southern whites are very close to 
ours for the entire white electorate. We find that 
between a fourth and three-tenths of the decline in 
turnout from 1960 to 1980 can be accounted for 
by weakening partisan loyalties, whereas Klepp- 
ner’s estimate is 28.5%. We find that just over 
half the decline can be attributed to eroding feel- 
ings. of ‘‘external’’ political efficacy, whereas 
Kleppner’s estimate is 52.6%. Kleppner’s research 
not only supports our position that these two atti- 
tudinal variables made a substantial contribution 
to the decline of turnout, but also shows that their 
impact persists when controls for social and 
demographic variables are introduced. 

Our goal was to demonstrate that attitudinal 
change made an important contribution to the 
decline of turnout. Including additional attitu- 
dinal variables would affect our estimates, as 
would including relevant social and demographic 
variables. Extant research suggests, however, that 
including residential mobility would have very lit- 
tle effect on our estimates, and that including level 
of education would not weaken them. Knowing 
what other variables to include in order to attain 
unbiased point estimation requires proper specifi- 
cation. Attaining such specification is basically a 
theoretical task, and only theory can unravel the 
puzzle of declining turnout. What is really impor- 
tant at this stage is not questioning the specific im- 
portance of particular variables, but doing the 
hard theoretical work needed to sort out the rela- 
tionships among explanatory variables. By 
demonstrating the importance of two key attitu- 
dinal variables, and by clarifying some of the con- 
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ceptual confusion that has characterized their 
study, we hope we contributed to that larger goal. 


PAUL R., ABRAMSON 
Michigan State University 
JOHN H. ALDRICH 
University of Minnesota 
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Errata 


In “Changes in the Vote Margins for Congres- . 


sional Candidates: A Specification of Historical 
Trends” by James C. Garand and Donald A. 
Gross {Volume 78, pp. 17-30), Figures 2 and 3 
were inadvertently transposed. The caption for 
Figure 2 (p. 21) should have been placed with the 
graph on p. 27, and the caption for Figure 3 
should have appeared over the graph on p, 21. We 
regret the error. 

“A Method of Estimating the Personal Ideol- 
ogy of Political Representatives”? by Richard T. 
Carson and Joe A. Oppenheimer (Vol. 78, pp. 


163-174) contained several errors. In Table 3, 


The American Political Science Review 


Vol. 78 


Senator Leahy (Vt.) should have been identified 
as a Democrat with an I* of .17, and Senator Staf- 
ford (Vt.) as a Republican with an I* of -.29. 
These errors did not affect the other data as re- 
ported. On pp. 173 and 175, Senator Leahy is 
cited as an example of a ‘‘Republican’’ given a 
boost as a liberal who bucked his party and who is 
given a high liberalism score; the references 
should be to Senator Weicker. Also in Table 3, 
Senator Reigle should have been listed as from 
Michigan and Senator Pryor as from Arizona. 
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scheduled for publication in the December 1984 
issue. 
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R. G. Niemi, “The Problem of Strategic Be- 
havior under Approval Voting’’ 

L. M. Preston, ‘‘Freedom, Markets, and 
Voluntary Exchange’’ 

L. Ragsdale, ‘‘The Politics of Presidential 
Speechmaking, 1949-1980’* 

D. R. Sabia, ‘‘Political Education and the His- 


‘tory of Political Thought’’ 


J. A. Segal, ‘‘Predicting Supreme Court Cases 
Probabilistically: The Search and Seizure Cases, 
1962-1981” 

R. M. Siverson and M. R. Tennefoss, ‘‘Power,, 
Alliance, and the Escalation of International Con- 
flict 1815-1965” , 

S. S..Ulmer, ‘‘The Supreme Court’s Certiorari 
Decisions: ‘Conflict’ as a Predictive Variable’? 
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and Politics 


Financing the 1980 Election. By Herbert E. 
Alexander. (Lexington, Mass.: D.C. Heath, 
1983. Pp. xii + 524.°$34.95.) 


Campaign funding reforms enacted in the 1970s 


- have provided an informational treasure house to 


researchers interested in documenting the cam- 
paign process. Herbert Alexander’s latest volume, 


his sixth study on the topic, reaffirms his status as* 


a doyen in the field. Concomitantly, the book also 
provides some testimony to the argument that 
unless students in this area attempt to properly 
integrate data presentation with some theoretical 
perspective, what emerges is an overwhelmingly 


confusing and: mind-numbing array of discon- - 


nected facts. 

Works like this one, which are efforts to incor- 
porate voluminous reference material in a text- 
book format, are difficult to organize cohesively, 
an observation even Alexander admits to in his 
preface (p. xi). The material is organized accord- 
ing to the chronology of the campaign process, 
which creates some repetition of findings and 
raises questions about the order of topics exam- 
ined in some of the chapters. Certainly, sum- 
maries at the end of each chapter would have been 
useful. However, as a reference book much valua- 
ble information is introduced and discussed. In 
fact, comprehensive coverage of the topic is the 
book’s main strength. Ample and well-presented 
documentation accompanies the chapters con- 
cerning the amount and pattern of campaign ex- 
penditures in all national contests during the 1980 
election year cycle. This discussion is followed by 
chapters dealing. sequentially with the pre- 
nomination, convention, and general election 
periods containing extensive accounts of cam- 
paign spending during each phase. Information 
about political action committees and individual 
contributions in 1980 is then exhaustively ex- 
plored. The postelection funding concerns and 
activities of both major parties’ national commit- 
tees receives the bulk of attention in the ‘‘After- 


math’’ chapter. The chapter includes a brief look 
at the National Conservative Political Action 
Committee’s preparations for the 1982 congres- 
sional elections, which underscores the perception 
that unlike the electoral process, the campaign 
finance process seems to have no identifiable 
beginning and end points. A much too perfunc- 
tory description of suggested future reforms of 
the campaign finance rules anchors the entire 
study. Throughout these largely narrative chap- 
ters, a most interesting recurring discussion con- 
cerns how the courts and the Federal Election 
Commission have litigated the diverse and: com- 
plicated questions that emerged as a result of the 
early reform laws. Any academic course that 
addresses the issue of campaign finance would be 
incomplete if this critical dimension were ignored 
or excluded. 

The study’s most disappointing feature reflects 
the absence of an underlying framework to help 
link the enormous amount of information with 
the question of what it all means. After the major 
themes are summarized in the introductory chap- 
ter, there is no analytical compass provided in the 
remaining sections which can guide the reader to 
address this substantively critical question. For 
example, if, as Alexander argues, the reform laws 


‘alone should not be faulted for promoting the 


diminishing role political parties play in campaign 
activities, on what basis can he then conclude that 
the reforms may actually be responsible for re- 
juvenating the parties? Moreover, the reader is 
left wondering why, of all the prospective reforms 
outlined in the study, Alexander prefers those 
aimed at providing the political parties greater 
fund-raising and spending discretion as most 
beneficial. An interpretive concluding chapter 
containing an in-depth examination of the general 
findings presented in the Introduction would have 
been a helpful addition, even at the cost of con- 
densing some of the data-based chapters. 

The book’s self-declared intention is to ‘‘illumi- 
nate the role money plays” (p. 6) in‘: America’s 
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electoral process. A seat ‘deal of light is shed, | 


to continue with the metaphor, on a range of 
finance-related factors involved.in the selection of 
national-level public officials. However, with 
such vast and varied details in- view, the images 
presented in an unfocused light become some- 
what blurred after a while, even to the most dili- 
gent reader. 


| LEON HALPERT 
Siena College 


Working Class Hero: A New Strategy for Labor. 
By Stanley Aronowitz. (New York: Pilgrim 
Press, 1983. Pp. xvii + 227. $18. 95.) 


Working Class Hero.is ambitious, provocative, 
. and exasperating.. Aronowitz..examines the crises 
that afflict the Americar labor movement today 
-and the.reasons.that have led to its industrial and 
political decline. He argues that the labor move- 
ment needs a new strategy that is appropriate to 
the conditions it- faces: deindustrialization, ‘the 
feminization of the work force, the steady ration- 
` alization of work, and the growth of technical and 
intellectual labor. The final chapter of . Working 
Class Hero outlines: what such a strategy might 
entail. Aronowitz argues that the labor movement 


should form a new political bloc.with social move- ~ 


ments that raise such ‘‘postmaterialist’’ issues as 
feminism, black liberation, and self-management. 
These issues speak-to the needs of women, blacks, 
and the ‘‘technical intelligentsia,’? workers who 
are located in the new regions of capitalist growth. 


According to Aronowitz, the revival of the labor ` 


movement depends upon its ability to go beyond 
economism and raise postmaterialist demands 
that appeal to workers in sunrise industries. - 


‘Despite the considerable knowledge and origi- . 


nality that Aronowitz brings to his discussion of 


these issues, the book irritates. The argument is- 


. discursive, generalizations abound, and although 


many. issues come under review, few are treated © 


with the depth that could substantiate them. So 
many topics compete for space in Aronowitz’s 
_argument—everything from the effect of video 
display terminals on workers to the New York 


City fiscal crises—-that less would have been more - 


in this case. ; 
The book is divided into three parts. The first 


third argues that Samuel Gompers was. respon- . 


sible for .the development of-a'distinctive labor 
philosophy called. corporativism. Aronowitz con- 
tends that this ideology, in-which unions renounce 
a class model of opposition to capital except with 
regard to workplace issues, still.gaides the theory 
and practice of American trade unionism. Yet any 
‘discussion of Gompers’s legacy is a tricky.matter, 
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because he left several. The same man w 


‘class-conscious syndicalist was also a mi 


the National Civic- Federation. ‘‘Gomj 
was more contradictory than. Aronowitz’ 
sion would indicate.. - 

The second and third parts of the boo 
most innovative and provocative. Here. 
witz argues that late capitalism has mar 


- the old industrial working class and creat 


working class made up of women, minor: 
the ‘‘technical intelligentsia.’® These grc 
the old business unionism insufficient an 


- in a more fundamental cultural critique c 


can. capitalism with their demands of fi 
racial justice, and the dignity of labor. B 
owitz overstates his case. First, he tend: 
the demands of this new working class u 
ly. He sees the demand of intellectual wo 
professionalism as a means whereby these 
can prevent their work from being rat 
and degraded by management. But prof 
isin also preserves artificial hierarchies w 
work force and is:a way in which ki 
workers, the ‘‘technical intelligentsia,” . 
tect their privileges against .other 

Second, empirical work by Duncan G 
John R. Low-Beer has shown that the de 
this new working class do not differ gre 
the old. Moreover, there: is a surprising 
place determinism” -applied to the px 
knowledge workers in.which they are ra 
by the rationalization of their work tha 
witz rejects explicitly elsewhere in the bo 
ly, Aronowitz minimizes how divisive’ su 


as feminism or consumerism are among: 


new and old working class. Demands 


redistribution offer a greater chance | 
‘among working-class factions and are mi 


than postmaterialist demands to take c 
relevance in the zero-sum economy of th 
Economic decline has reduced living s 
throughout the -working class. It is 
imagine clerical workers on the picket lin 
site day care in the midst of the new-auste 
demand for ‘‘more”’ is likely to take c 
urgency and a redistributive cast under t] 


ditions.. The revival of the labor moven 


depend less on- raising new- postr 
demands. that are divisive than on its ; 
demand more for all working-class factic 


the pie is ear nEIng: 
3 ALAN Č 
St. awe University 
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Justice without Law? By Jerold S. Auerbach. 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1983. 
Pp. xiii + 182. $16.95.) 


There have been two major challenges to the 
equanimity of the American legal profession in 
the past 15 years.. Jerold Auerbach’s classic 
Unequal Justice (Oxford University Press, 1976) 
dealt with the first, when young, idealistic law- 
yers, law professors, and law students demanded 
a more socially responsible profession during the 
late 1960s and early 1970s. 

The second challenge, one which promotes 
‘*non-adversarial’’ alternatives to the courts, is 
underway presently. .Justice without Law? is 
Auerbach’s analysis. It is generally an excellent 
work, but it has a fatal flaw. 

Its excellence is as a historical monograph. 
Auerbach masterfully chronicles how the Ameri- 
can legal profession has consistently routed the 
forces of nonconfrontational dispute resolution 
throughout American history. The details are 
illuminating, the theme clear, the writing skillful. 

According to Auerbach, a-changing America— 
in terms of its values and mores—made the dif- 
ference. The original colonists, with their strong 
sense of cooperation and community and their 

commitment to Christian values, favored non- 
adversarial methods of resolving conflict. Some 

-colonies even outlawed lawyers. 

' But growing individualism, increasing material- 
ism, rampaging commercialization, rampant secu- 
tarization, and the triumph of the corporate way 
of life combined to elevate the modern litigous 
system to its present predominant position. 

Yet, as Auerbach reports, there have been 
numerous experiments in ‘‘non-legal dispute reso- 
lution” throughout American history. Some were 
native (certain Indian tribes). Some were trans- 
planted (most notably from the Chinese and 
Jewish cultures). Some were outgrowths of com- 
munal or fundamental religious beliefs, in ‘‘back- 
woods utopias.” At best, remnants remain. 

In fact, only one type of ‘‘informal justice” has 
thrived throughout American history: commercial 
arbitration and mediation. Auerbach believes this 
is because industrial and business values are con- 
sistent with the prevailing contemporary Ameri- 
can ethos, whereas various religious, ethical, and 
cultural values are not. Thus, although labor ar- 
bitration and mediation have great track records, 
community and other types of mediation have 
not. Therefore, Auerbach predicts that the pres- 
ent mediation movement will also fail. 

Auerbach’s fatal flaw, then, results from his 
leaving the path of historical accounting and 
interpretation and worshipping at the altar of his- 
torical determinism. Although he is correct that 
America demonstrates a steadily increasing appe- 
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tite for litigiousness, this is not proof the trend 
will continue, gobbling up mediation as it grows. 

Moreover, the movement towards alternative 
modes of dispute resolution in America today is 
more complex than Auerbach realizes. It is not a 
yearning for ‘‘community’’ or a nostalgia for 
America Lost. Ergo, it is not something the legal 
profession can completely co-opt, even though 
the courts and bar associations are moving in that 
direction. : 

The truth is that the contemporary American 
mediation movement is a new species. Instead of 
being based on religious and cultural values, it is 
an integral part of a new and larger transforma- 
tional surge coursing throughout American soci- 
ety. It is part of a network of changes in social, 
economic, and political values conceptualized by 
terms such as the ‘‘third wave,” ‘new age poli- 
tics,” ‘‘the aquarian conspiracy,” and ‘‘mega- 
trends.” The mediation movement is only one 
manifestation of how people in the postindustrial, 
information age are trying to cope better with one 
another in all walks of life including families, per- 
sonal relationships, the workplace, and the mar- 
ketplace. As such, it can be nibbled by the legal 
profession, but not swallowed whole. 

To the contrary, it is more likely that the legal 
system will feel compelled to adapt to the media- 
tion movement, much like the medical industry 
has had to respond to the personal fitness revolu- 
tion that has recently been sweeping America. 

So, where Auerbach believes that destiny has 
already passed harsh judgment on the fate of the 
modern American mediation movement, I be- 
lieve the jury is still out. And that is why I believe 
Justice without Law? proves that Jerold Auer- 
bach is a much better legal historian than he is a 
social theorist. 


TED BECKER 
University of Hawaii 


The Burger Court: The Counter Revolation That 
Wasn’t. Edited by Vincent Blasi. (New Haven, 
Conn.: Yale University Press, 1983. Pp. xiv + 
326. $25.00.) 


This book of original essays by some of the 
nation’s leading constitutional scholars offers a 
fine description of the doctrinal developments by 
the Burger Court and how they differ from those 


of the Warren Court. The book is far less success- - 


ful in explaining why the Burger Court made its 
choices.and how the Burger Court era differs 
from that of the Warren Court. 

The scholars are agreed that the Burger Court 
can be called activist. They explore how the 
Burger Court has recast the doctrine so that there 
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are important new directions in the law, not 
prevalent in the Warren Court: Yale Kamisar em- 
phasizes that the Burger Court usually has gone 
to, and turned back from, the brink of overturn- 
ing landmark Warren Court decisions which pro- 
tected defendant rights. Robert Burt shows how 
in the area of family law the Burger Court has 
moved from the Warren Court faith in the ration- 
alty of law and judicial choice in determining 
parental, children, and family rights to a faith not 
in all-parental authority, but rather in such 
. authority when it is exercised in a traditional 
authoritarian manner. Other scholars emphasize 
that compared to the Warren Court, the Burger 
Court has less rigorously protected the freedom of 
the press (Thomas Emerson), no longer believes in 
the ‘‘maximum protection” of the freedom of ex- 
pression except where speech and private property 
interests coalesce as in the area of commercial 
speech (Norman Dorson and Joel Gora), and has 
chosen in antitrust law to use economic efficiency 
standards rather than the Warren Court’s reliance 
on market share which protected small business 
(R. S. Markovits). Paul Brest and Ruth Bader 
Ginsberg argue that in the areas of race and sex 
discrimination the Burger Court has broken new 
ground in its early years in protecting against race 
and gender discrimination but has moderated the 
impact of these expanded rights principles in later 
years. Most significantly, Blasi and Robert Ben- 
nett stress that the Burger Court has stopped the 
Warren Court movement toward making wealth 
classifications in the law subject to strict scrutiny 
under the equal protection clause. 

In two excellent summary essays, Vincent Blasi 
and Martin Shapiro emphasize that the Burger 
Court has been far more interested than the War- 
ren Court in redefining the allocation of decision- 
making power and in rejecting a pure equality 
principal. 

The reason for the title seems to be that it sug- 
gests a point of view expressed in the Foreword 
and the summary essays by Blasi and Shapiro: 
that unlike the Warren Court, the Burger Court, 
especially its majoritarian centrist bloc justices, is 
less principled in its choices, less coherent in its 
values about equality, and most significantly, less 
ideological. Vincent Blasi praises the centrist Jus- 
tices on the Burger Court (Blackmun, Powell, 
White, Stewart, and Stevens) for their disinter- 
ested, intelligent, open-minded, compassionate, 
dedicated pragmatism that serves as a counter- 
force to the excesses and irrationalities of contem- 
porary government. Justices at the ‘‘extremes’’ 
(Brennan, Rehnquist, Marshall, and Burger) are 
criticized for being ideological (read rigid) and for 
not serving well in the traditional role of those on 
the extremes, innovation in -principles. In the 
Foreword, Anthony Lewis criticizes Rehnquist for 
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going back to first premises and for rethinking 
doctrine in terms of his personal constitutional 
ideology. Martin Shapiro, while seeing a new 
value of autonomy in Burger Court jurispru- 
dence, argues that such values cannot explain doc- 
trine, for ‘‘big values”? such as autonomy and 
equality are not useful to Justices when they must 
make specific policy choices. The substantial gap 
between the findings of the scholars that, on the 
one hand, the Burger Court has recast the direc- 
tion of law and,.on the other hand, the failures 
of Lewis to understand the findings of the essays 
and of Blasi and Shapiro to explain rather than 
merely describe Burger Court findings, is due toa 
conceptual blinder that many legal scholars have: 
their refusal to see that Supreme Court Justices, 
all justices, have ideologies of rights and polity 


that shape their constitutional choices. Also one 


cannot explain in the Burger Court the presence 
of a value of autonomy and the recasting of 
judicial principles, so questions of polity, separa- 

tion of powers, and federalism are manifest over 
rights concepts such as equality, without a reliance 
on concepts of ideology, of polity and rights, 
which are active across doctrinal areas. The cause 
of their failure to explain change between the 
Courts is a rejection of the idea that beliefs— 
ideologies about rights and polity—are normal in 
all justices. With such a belief, one which is sup- 
ported by bloc and voting studies and systematic 
qualitative analysis of both Courts, we can get 
beyond ad hoc explanations of Court choices. 
Most significantly, we can move beyond a mere 
apology for what the Court does, because they did 
it: a problem that I thought we had met in the 
1950s with the justified criticism of a social sci- 
ence based on the ‘‘End of Ideology,” a faith in 
nominalism, and in bargaining, that is, marginal 
choices for their own sake.’ 

RONALD KAHN 


Oberlin College 


The Formation of the Republican Party in New 
York: Politics and Conscience in the Ante- 
bellum North. By Hendrik Booraem V. (New 
York: New York University Press, 1983. Pp. 
296. $39.50.) 


Booraem has forsworn the easy and natural 
method of history—to understand the past as it 
understood itself—for the difficult task of under- 
standing it better. He begins his work by denying 
any attempt at a ‘‘radical reinterpretation’’ of his 
subject. He ends with such a reinterpretation: 


‘the sudden upsurge of conscience politics in the 
North . . . stemmed mainly from a deep dissatis- 
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faction among the voters with American society 
and particularly American politics—its corrup- 
tion, its blather, its inflated promises, and its 
shoddy performance. If this is so . . . the politi- 
cians and the reformers . . . evaded the issue by 
attributing this discontent . . . to either of two 
distant enemies, the pope or the Slave Power. 
The energy of the voters was deflected into the 
anti-Catholic or aritlSouthern crusades, and the 
shortcomings of democratic politics were not 
seriously addressed until the 1890s. (p. 224) 


One would have thought that the presence in 
the United States of an entire class of persons 
stripped of all political rights, and virtually of all 
other rights, constituted a signal ‘‘short-coming 
of democratic politics,’’ and that the formation of 
a national political party dedicated to stopping the 
expansion of this class of persons into new states 
—or rather the expansion of their masters——was a 
sufficiently serious method of addressing it. Not 
according to Booraem. He treats the fusion of 
Whigs, Republicans, dissident Democrats, and 
others into the Republican party in 1855 as an in- 
stance of the paranoid style in American politics. 
He could as easily be writing about McCarthyism., 

The Republican argument, that free-soil was a 
constitutional mandate and thus a national inter- 
est whereas slavery was a mere sectional interest, 
is dismissed as a mere slogan, a ‘‘handy re- 
joinder,’’ and ‘‘not a very convincing one when 
compared with the party’s frequent fervic appeals 
to Northern pride and honor” (p. 123). Repub- 
licans frightened voters with the image of ‘‘some 
powerful, malign force,” an ‘‘atrocious plot,” a 
“dark and mysterious’? Slave Power (p. 122). 
Never mind that Abraham Lincoln made this 
charge the keynote of the 1858 Illinois Senate 
campaign. The conspiracy charge was really a 
symbolic gesture, ‘‘infinitely serviceable” to 
Republican leaders because for believers, the im- 
mense battle for the salvation of the Republic left 
no room for any other issue or consideration” (p. 
122). To stir up apocalyptic fears with the lan- 
guage of holy war, the New York Republican 
campaign of [855 managed to bring ‘‘even moder- 
ate papers’’ to take seriously ‘‘the idea of a South- 
ern conspiracy” (p. 122). 

If the leaders of New York’s fusion movement 
to combat the Slave Power were not serious about 
that issue, what was the motive for the creation of 
the Republican party? Booraem is more cautious 
in answering this question. He thinks that the 
classic historical treatments of this subject are 
approximately correct. However, they distort 
what actually occurred by placing too much em- 
phasis on individuals and the ‘‘clash of ideolo- 
gies.’’ They forget the extent to which the aspira- 
tions of American politicians ‘‘have been bal- 
anced and, to some extent, formed by institu- 
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tional needs; the views they have espoused have 
been shaped as much by the need for institutional 
consensus as by that for intellectual consistency or 
public appeal” (p. 2). He wants to remind us of 
the “‘institutional context.” 

In the present case this seems to refer to the in- 
filtration of the Whig county organizations by 
members of the secret Know-Nothing societies. 
Booraem calls this an ‘‘immense threat” (p. 77). 
He says it supplied the motive for fusion which 
antislavery fervor could not (p. 70). Booraem also 
feels that the new Republicans were really the old 
Whigs in new bottles (pp. 80-81). He does not ex- 
plain how such a change of name could overcome 
the infiltration of the party organization. And by 
dismissing the constitutional crisis that arose with 
the passage of the Kansas-Nebraska Act in 1854, 
he seems to foreclose the possibility of any ra- 
tional explanation for the fusion convention of 
1855. 

Booraem has a nice analytic survey of the 
organization of the Whig party in New York in 
the early 1850s (chap. 3, especially pp. 83-108). 
One wishes he had complimented it by relating it 
to the Democratic organization and to the devel- 
opment of issues after 1844. But then that would 
be to take the leading figures of New York politics 
at face value, and to accept what they and their 
supporters thought to be the most urgent short- 
comings of democratic politics for just that. It 
would be to ‘‘divorce political activity from its 
. . . institutional context” (p. 2); a mistake that is 
‘‘easy and natural, . . . since the actors them- 
selves, and their publics, commonly perceive poli- 
tics in this fashion’’ (p. 1). 


GEORGE FORSYTH 
Claremont Graduate School 


The Legislative Veto: Congressional Control of 
Regulation. By Barbara Hinkson Craig. 
(Boulder, Colo.: Westview Press, 1983. Pp. xv 
+ 176. $16.00.) 


The legislative veto, recently declared unconsti- 
tutional by the Supreme Court, has been the sub- 
ject of continual debate and controversy since its 
increased use by Congress in the 1970s. As a- 
method of congressional oversight, the veto usual- 
ly provides that either one or both houses of Con- 
gress, pursuant to statutory authority, can negate 
an action of the executive branch. Congress has 
enacted almost 200 legislative veto provisions into 
law since the veto’s inception in 1932, and veto 
provisions appear in statutes such as those con- 
cerning arms sales, war powers, and home rule for 
the District of Columbia. In the 1970s Congress 
began applying the veto to agency rule-making. 
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Barbara Hinkson Craig’s comprehensive work 
is an attempt to analyze through original. case 
studies the veto’s impact on the regulatory process 
and to assess its implications for the political sys- 
tem. Her thesis is that the legislative veto’s value 
as a congressional tool to democratize decision 
making and resolve conflict within Congress is 
seriously deficient. Within the context of an ana- 
lytical framework, -four regulatory areas are 
chosen to test the thesis: the regulations of the 
Department of Housing and Urban Development, 
the Department of Education, the Federal Energy 
- Regulatory Commission, and the National High- 
way and Traffic Safety Administration. 

The analytical framework is based on Harold 
D. Lasswell, Morton Kaplan, and Theodore J. 
Lowi’s ‘‘arenas of: power” and is used to explore 
the nature of the interrelationships among politi- 
cal actors participating in the policymaking proc- 
ess. Within these arenas, policymaking relation- 
ships can be distributive, pluralistic, or admin- 
istrative. Congress has transferred regulatory 
decision making to the administrative arena, in- 
tending to achieve a technologically and objec- 
tively sound policymaking process. The legislative 
veto was designed to provide a check on the ex- 
cesses inherent in the enhancement of bureau- 
cratic power and to open the decision-making 
process in order to make it more accountable and 
responsible. But as documented throughout the 
book, the legislative veto has promoted an admin- 
istrative arena that is distributive, that is, closed. 
It has ‘‘instead forced regulatory policy decisions 
into subsystem politics, where pinpointing ac- 
countability or developing and pursuing broad 
social goals are nigh unto impossible” (p. 135). 

Craig first finds that the legislative veto has not 
promoted democratic control of the rule-making 
process but has promoted clandestine policy- 
making in negotiations with the executive branch 
by unelected legislative (frequently subcommittee) 
staff, heavily influenced by special interest 
groups. Case studies of HUD’s fair housing regu- 
lations and thermal insulation standards and the 
National Highway and Traffic Safety Administra- 
tion’s passive restraint rule illustrate this point. 
Often the vocal objections to proposed rules by 
individual legislators or staff members have 
blurred the objectivity of Congress as a whole, 
and the threat of the veto has ‘‘force[d] agencies 
to negotiate with subcommittee members and 
staff over the content of rules” (p. 145). 

Furthermore, in terms of democratic theory, 
the inordinate weight of congressional staff in the 
policymaking process is especially troublesome. 
Congressional staff are subject to less control 
than executive bureaucrats whose rule-making is 
controlled by the Administrative Procedures Act 
and other requirements for procedural fairness. 
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Second, the legislative veto, according to Craig, 
has not ameliorated conflict within Congress on 
regulatory issues. When Congress cannot agree on 
a specific policy, the legislative veto allows Con- 
gress to avoid conflict by delegating the necessary 
flexibility to the executive branch, knowing that at 
a later date it can prohibit any delegation it 
believes to be improper. But Craig shows that the 
legislative veto has allowed Congress only to post- 
pone inevitable decisions, that is postpone .con- 
flict, leaving agencies without congressional guid- 
ance and support for policy implementation. In 
the rule-making process, this practice causes 


_ delay, uncertainty, and confusion. But ‘‘the most 


common result [is] symbolic change and policy 
vacuum’’ (p. xvi). Examples illustrating this point 
include Title IX of the Education Amendments of 
1974 and the legislative veto in the Natural Gas 
Policy Act. 

Although Craig’s use of the analytical frame- 
work sometimes becomes blurred by the excess of 
detail, this intensive, well-documented analysis is 
highly recommended reading. Although it was 
written before the Supreme Court’s 1983 ruling of 
Immigration and Naturalization Service vV. 
Chadha (103 S.Ct. 2764), which declared the legis- 
lative veto unconstitutional, the book has been 
updated to calculate the impact of that decision. 

The evidence presented has borne out Craig’s 
thesis and has provided a pragmatic basis for con- 
firming the wisdom of the Court’s ruling. Now it 
is time to encourage Congress to seek better solu- 
tions to deal with its regulatory dilemma. 


LOUISE BYER MILLER 
State University of New York at Albany 


Public Management Research in the United States. 

By G. David Garson and E. Samuel Overman. 

. (New York: Praeger Publishers, 1983. Pp. v + 
194. $24.95.) 


Little has been done to actively support re- 
search on ‘‘the study of administration” since 
Woodrow Wilson wrote his famous article by that 
title nearly 100 years ago. This book offers em- 
pirical documentation of this problem by report- 
ing the findings of a carefully designed, theory- 
directed survey of National Association of 
Schools of Public Affairs and Administration in- 
stitutions. More than 250 research projects con- 
ducted from 1979 to 1982 were included in the 
project. 

In this eight-chapter volume, Part 1 examines 
the need for meta-research of this kind and the 
study design. Part 2, consisting of chapters 3 to 5, 
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includes an intellectual history of the discipline 
and the content and methodology of public man- 
agement research. Those performing this work, 
their sponsors, and a concluding chapter on cur- 
rent trends comprise the final section. The survey 
reveals that there is ‘‘less than one funded public 
management project, of any type funded from 
any source, per public management program. . .’’ 
(p. 135). 

The survey goes on to point out that ‘‘manage- 
ment of the research function in public admin- 
istration is a myth. .. . Research producers must 
look to self-funding; funding through the applied 
concerns of governments; funding on the coattails 
of policy research; .. . or funding through scien- 
tific foundations oriented to traditional disciplin- 
ary priorities. . . . In this light it is hardly surpris- 
ing that . . . there is so little public management 
research, ..” (p. 144). The cultural, political, and 
academic reasons for these findings are explored 
fully. 

The contribution of this work is that it provides 
unique, baseline information on compensated 
research in the field. If, in the development of the 


sociology of knowledge in public administration, ` 


comparable future surveys are done, it will be pos- 
sible to address a number of interesting issues 
such as the relationship of research to political 


- priorities, management fads, curriculum develop- 


ment—indeed, the nature of the discipline itself. 
The authors suggest, however, that uniess an 
NSF-like organization to promote administrative 
research is established, the research will remain 
fragmented, particularistic, and utilitarian. 

- Although few would argue that research on civil 
service systems is robust, one wonders if the state 
of that art is as deficient as the survey suggests. As 
Garson and Overman recognize, considering only 
funded research at universities limits their analy- 
sis. Financially supported research by contractors 
outside academe, as well as unfunded work inside 
its walls, constitutes a very significant portion of 
relevant research—no doubt substantially more 
than the 200-odd projects identified in the survey. 
In any case, this book, one of several by Garson 
and Overman, does not seem to provide the inno- 
vative information system to which it lays claim. 
Instead, it is more of an analysis of the problem 
than a user handbook for investigators. As a 
result, several major efforts at enhancing the bib- 
liographic structure of the field by firms such as 
Dekker, Garland Publishing, Gale Publishing, 
and the Policy Studies Organization are over- 
looked. 

Despite these problems, this is a useful volume 
for graduate courses on the state of the field. It 
maps the study of administration, explains trends, 
and offers concrete suggestions for improving the 
management and conduct of research. Garson 
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and Overman’s study deserves replication and ex- 
pansion in the years ahead. 


JAMES S. BOWMAN 
Florida State University 


The Politics of Ideas: Political Theory and 
American Public Policy. By Lawrence J. R. 
Herson. (Homewood, Il.: Dorsey Press, 1984. 
Pp. xvii + 358. $14.95, paper.) 


Incrementalists will have reason to rejoice with 
this volume, for it is written with Hersonian wit, 
wisdom, logic, humor, and poetry. It is a brilliant 
piece of scholarship, portraying in vivid terms the 
way in which American public policy is made: 
mutual adjustments among groups and leaders 
through the bargaining: process, muddling 
through a Madisonian black box, coping with 
problems rather than solving them, and decision 
making through trial and error in a decentralized 
and fragmented system. Consequently, the public 
policy process produces outcomes that are piece- 
meal, indirect approaches to complex problems. 
Herson, however, rejects the concept that incre- 
mental policy is atheoretical because history is 
replete with examples of political-ideas that have 
shaped and influenced American public policies. 

Disappointment awaits those who are looking 
for a normative guide to public policymaking in 
this volume; Herson’s theory of nondirect or in- 
cremental public policymaking is long on descrip- 
tion but short on prescription. A survey of the 
literature on public policymaking in recent years 
shows that the incremental model of decision 
making through mutual adjustments has not 
escaped criticism. For one thing, bold and 
dynamic approaches may be preferable to small, 
piecemeal, and disjointed responses to societal 
demands for justice, especially from a group of 
people like the blacks who have suffered from 
oppressive policies for so long. For another thing, 
small and incremental policy changes may be 
much better than none at all, but it does not 
necessarily follow that such increments are much 
wiser and more prudent. They could also turn out 
to be increments to disaster, as the escalation of 
the Vietnam War policies of the past shows. 

As a strategy of decision making, nondirect and 
incremental theory requires mutual adjustment of 
competing value orientations. Such an advice is 
useful, but only to those who have access to the 
public policymaking process and to those who 
have more power than others. Those who have no 
access at all will have no chance to share from the 
benefits of mutual adjustment. And even if access 
to the policymaking process is open to all, one 
must not forget the locus of power in any organi- 
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zation: It is unevenly distributed, so policy deci- 

sions will tend to be tainted with bias against the 
less powerful. 

Incrementalism is remedial in nature in that.it 
requires immediate feedback so that any error 
detected in the implementation process can be 
corrected. It tolerates mistakes and considers 
errors not as signals of failure but as opportunities 
for learning better ways of coping with problems. 
Indeed, evaluation is an essential aspect of the 
policy process. In order for it to be helpful, it 
must have adequate and relevant data about 
policy impacts. Unfortunately, this is not always 
the case. There are some public policies that have 
immediate societal impacts, and thus can be 
observed and measured. There are alSo some with 
sleeper effects, or time-delayed impacts which ap- 
pear three or more decades later. The land reform 
policies of the New Deal in the South in the thir- 
ties are a good case in point. Policy impacts of this 
program upon black sharecroppers were not fully 
realized until the sixties. Early feedback indicated 
a policy failure because of- some foreclosures. 
Incremental theory demands that remedial 
measures should have been initiated. Obviously, 
to have done so would have been premature. 

Contrary to what some critics say, incremental 
theory encourages innovation and experimenta- 
tion through trial and error and through a decen- 
tralized decision-making system. For example, 
instead of a centrally prescribed pollution control 
device to protect air quality, allowing coal-fired 
power plants to experiment with various ways of 
reducing sulfur dioxide emissions could lead to 
the discovery of a technological fixture that could 
reduce air pollution. On the other hand, if nuclear 
power plants are allowed to experiment with 
various methods of waste disposal and making 
safer and cheaper reactors, the cost would be pro- 
hibitive. If mistakes occur, as they undoubtedly 
will, the cost of their consequences will probably 
be more than the value of the resources allocated 
for the experiment. 

Incremental and nondirect theory of public 


policymaking has its own merit. Like the moon, it | 


has a bright side and a dark side. However, its 
bright side is not brighter than the light shone by 
more synoptic, comprehensive, centrally planned 
and directed systems. And its dark side is not as 
gloomy as its critics want us to believe. 


A. B. VILLANUEVA 
Western Illinois University 
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Both Ends of the Avenue: The Presidency, the 
Executive Branch, and Congress in the 1980s. 
Edited by Anthony King. (Washington, D.C.: 
American Enterprise Institute for Public 
Policy Research, 1983. Pp. 273. $16.95, cloth; 
$8.95, paper.) 


This book is about the relationship between two 
separate institutions, Congress and the presidency. 


The nine well-written chapters provide a thought-` 


provoking look at how modern congressional- 
presidential relations have evolved and where they 
may be headed. . l 

Nelson Polsby sketches historical moments in 
the development of institutional capabilities of the 
presidency and the Congress from the New Deal 
to the beginning of thè Reagan administration. 
Polsby observes that over the last S50 years a 
presidential branch of government has emerged, 
separate from the executive branch. He contends 
that this development is responsible for the 
decline in the caliber of the career bureaucracy. 

Hugh Heclo contributes an outstanding chapter 
examining the changed political environment for 
executive branch management and arguing that 
presidential strategies to deal with the new 
environment are undercutting the institutional 
capabilities of government. He discusses the first 
two years of President Reagan’s management of 
the executive branch. Heclo predicts that there 
will be a search for new management devices that 
draw political institutions closer together. 

Eric Davis takes a thorough look at changes in 
the White House congressional liaison function 
and personnel from Eisenhower through Carter. 
Davis observes that Reagan’s relations with Con- 
gress should be relatively smooth, because many 
congressmen perceive that he has a mandate for 
conservative policies and because congressional- 
presidential institutional opposition is ending. 

Charles Jones contrasts the styles and tech- 
niques for negotiating with Congress of Presi- 
dents Johnson, Nixon, Ford, and Carter. He con- 
cludes that a relationship dependent on the presi- 
dent, especially with high presidential turnover, is 
subject to dramatic change. Jones urges more 
research and analysis of presidential negotiations 
with Congress. 

Austin Ranney analyzes the role.of the modern 
political party as an institution that might enable 
the president to lead the Congress. Ranney finds it 
remarkable that with the weakness of political 
parties, presidents from 1953 to 1978 still received 
the support of members of their party in the 
House and Senate about two-thirds of the time. 

Allen Schick presents an excellent analysis of 
congressional methods for imposing limitations 
on the executive branch. After a historical over- 
view, he analyzes recent methods, including 
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limitations in appropriation bills. Schick stresses 
the seesaw nature of relations between Congress 
and the president and observes that the president 
is beginning to ascend. This, he says, will mean 
fewer congressional limitations on Reagan’s exec- 
utive power. 

Norman Ornstein contributes an outstanding 
description and analysis of changes in the internal 
operations of and outside influences on Congress 
during the 1960s and 1970s as compared to the 
1950s. He demonstrates that Congress has become 
. an “‘open system” where the norm is unpredict- 
ability. To prevail, Ornstein concludes, a presi- 
dent will have to know more congressmen and 
staff and deal with them more frequently, devote 
more time to this activity, and devise new ways to 
take advantage of the open system. . 

Michael Malbin presents an excellent analysis 
of key events related to President Carter’s 
National Energy Plan. This case study explores 
presidential persuasion of the public and the Con- 
gress. Malbin observes that historically, successful 
presidential rhetoric has combined a specific and 
positive appeal to the public’s character with a call 
for action. 

Anthony King’s outstanding concluding chap- 
ter argues that one of the main reasons that Con- 
gress and the president frequently come together 
is political pressure from the public. He empha- 
sizes the importance of the ‘‘political climate” 
which is hard to define, but politicians know it 
when they feel it. He illustrates this concept with 
Reagan’s early budget victories. King contends 
that political climate may be especially influential 
during times such as the early 1980s, when there is 
no generally accepted public philosophy. 

Although some chapters could have been im- 
proved with more consideration of developments 
in congressional-presidential relations in 1981 and 
1982, this book offers useful. insights into the 
types of changes to expect in those relations dur- 
ing the 1980s. 


JEFFREY A. WEINBERG 
Office of Management and Budget 


Dimensions of Tolerance: What Americans Believe 
about Civil Liberties. By Herbert McClosky 
and Alida Brill. (New York: Basic Books, 
1983. Pp. x + 525. $29.95.) 


There has of late been a resurgence of scholarly 
and practical interest in political tolerance, with 
Dimensions of Tolerance being the most recent 
entrant in the field. McClosky and Brill report on 
the analysis of a massive quantity of data on the 
beliefs of elites and masses in support of the basic 
thesis that Americans provide only tepid and con- 
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ditional support for the rights of unpopular politi- 
cal minorities. This book will be recognized as an 
important contribution by those who care about 
democracy and liberty, as well as those who care 
about scholarly inquiry into democracy and 
liberty. : 

McClosky and Brill conceptualize political 
tolerance broadly to include attitudes toward the 
freedoms of speech (including symbolic speech), 
press, assembly, and religion, and the rights of 
due process, privacy, and lifestyles. Perhaps no 
other researchers propose such an expansive 
definition of tolerance, and it is necessary to keep 
this fact in mind in comparing this work to other 
research in the field. Roughly half of the book is 
devoted to examining levels of tolerance within 
these various domains. Although not too theo- 
retically inspiring, this makes for fascinating 
descriptive reading. 

McClosky and Brill offer a novel approach t 
the measurement of political tolerance and pro- 
vide an enormous number of indicators for the 
various subdimensions of the concept. Their sub- 
jects are required to elect from alternative clauses 
to complete sentence stems. For. example, they 
were asked to complete the stem ‘‘If a professor is 
suspected of spreading false ideas in his classes, 
college officials’’ with either ‘‘should not interfere 
since it would violate his rights’’ or ‘‘should send 
someone into his classes to check on-him’’ or to 
check a ‘‘neither/undecided’’ response -(p. .55). 
This approach has the substantial merit of repro- 
ducing a series of actual civil liberties conflicts in 
the questionnaire items. (and it is carefully 
grounded in constitutional policy in the United 
States), thereby forcing subjects to weigh com- 
peting values in deriving their responses. But it 
also results in a great deal of missing data and may 
well have serious problems of validity and reliabil- 
ity. Moreover, the questionnaire is so long and so 
complex that a great deal of subject fatigue surely 
occurs. The scholarly reader will want to attend 
carefully to the quite important issues of measure- 
ment that are raised by this approach. 

Beyond their contribution to conceptualizing 
and operationalizing political tolerance, 
McClosky and Brill advance an important and 
useful theory of the origin of tolerance. Grounded 
in a social learning framework not unlike that 
proposed by McClosky’s student Paul Sniderman 
several years ago, they argue that tolerance is dif- 
ficult to learn, requiring the repudiation, or at 
least harnessing, of the nearly innate tendency to 
distrust and fear what one cannot understand or 
control. Only the cognitively, ideologically, and 
politically sophisticated are successful at this task. 

This assertion points to a third major contribu- 
tion of the book: its pervasive concern. for elite- 
mass and intraelite differences in political toler- 
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ance. Employing an innovative set of elite sam- 
ples, McClosky and Brill carefully document the 
remarkable spread between elite and mass re- 
sponses on virtually every single civil liberties 
issue. Moreover, these differences are shown to 
persist even under controls for a variety of demo- 
graphic differences between elites and masses. But 
unlike many, McClosky and Brill also report sub- 
stantial differences within their elite samples, 
typically ranging from the intolerant police of- 
ficials to the very tolerant legal elites. The practice 
of treating elites as an undifferentiated demo- 
cratic mass is no longer justifiable after this 
detailed analysis by McClosky and Brill. 

In what is decidedly a microlevel treatise, one 
should perhaps not expect a great deal of concern 
over the consequences of citizen and leader in- 
tolerance. Yet especially in light of more general 
findings on the structure of beliefs and on the 
political consequences of opinion, one wonders 
whether responses on the myriad of issues raised 
by McClosky and Brill actually matter. That is, 
the strength of this book lies in its description of 
tolerance and its insights into the origin of toler- 
ance. Its major weakness, a malady of nearly all 
tolerance research, is that it is inattentive to the 
complicated processes that link mass and elite 
Opinion with political action, public policy, and 
ultimately, political freedom and democracy. 

It has been 30 years since Samuel Stouffer con- 
ducted the first major tolerance survey, but in 
many respects the study of political tolerance is 
still in its infancy. Research like that reported by 
McClosky and Brill takes us many steps along the 
pathway to greater understanding of the causes 
and consequences of citizen beliefs on these im- 
portant matters. Overall, their work is a formida- 
ble contribution. 


” 


JAMES L. GIBSON 
University of Houston 


Regulation and the Courts: The Case of the 
Clean Air Act. By R. Shep Melnick. (Washing- 
ton, D.C.: Brookings Institution, 1983. Pp. x 
+ 404. $29.95, cloth; $11.95, paper.) 


Whereas 30 years ago students of public law 
and policy more or less applauded judicial super- 
vision of public institutions in order to ensure fair 
representation and equitable treatment of various 
interest groups, in the last decade there has been a 
growing concern about judicial intervention’ in 
regulatory politics as well as in other areas of 
public policy:and administration. Court-watchers 
now question the capacity of the judiciary to con- 
tribute to the formulation and implementation of 
public policies and have begun to reassess the 
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(anticipated and unanticipated) consequences of 
judicial intervention. Within this genre of scholar- . 
ship, Shep’ Melnick’s study of the Clean Air Act 
contributes much to an understanding of not only 
the transformation of the judicial/administrative 
partnership in regulatory politics, but also to*the 
broader consequences of an expanded judicial 
role in American politics. ` 

Rejecting the view that judicial expansionism 
attends ‘‘the growth of government,” Melnick 
shares the perspective of other critics of ‘‘an 
imperial judiciary.” In the area of health, safety, 
and environmental regulation, he asserts, ‘‘The 
courts did not follow, they led” (p. 4). In this 
well-written study, the consequences of reviewing 
courts for the execution of the Clean Air Act are 
explored in six areas and found to prove less than 
auspicious. As Melnick argues, ‘‘the conse- 
quences of court action under the Clean Air Act 
are neither random nor beneficial” (p. 344). 

The consequences of judicial intervention are 
not random precisely because of the institutional 
structure and decentralized nature of the federal 
judiciary, the adjudicatory process, and judicial 
independence. In confining attention to in- 
dividual disputes, the institutional structure of 
judicial decision making necessarily entails incre- 
mental, fragmented policy development. Al- 
though courts provide a forum for enhancing ac- 
cess and representation of interest groups in 
regulatory politics, decentralization within the 
judicial system promotes litigation strategies that 
further frustrate the development of coherent, 
unified policy. Regulated industries, for example, 
tend to adopt a rather defensive posture and chal- 
lenge enforcement decisions in district courts, 
whereas environmentalists concentrate on the 
standard-setting process and thus litigate in appel- 
late courts. District courts, in turn, tend to be 
more responsive to regulated interests, whereas 
appellate courts have broadened and even forced 
more rigorous standards in order to assure EPA’s 
accountability and regulatory responsibilities. The 
latter have done so both because the adversary 
process invites a manipulation of ‘‘congressional 
intent’? by judges—who, Melnick also contends, 
tend to rely on their own preconceptions about 
environmental issues—and because the process 
does not occasion judicial reflection on the feasi- 
bility and impact of particular rulings. Judicial 
independence proves no more advantageous, Mel- 
nick argues, because the isolation of judges has 
not inclined them ‘‘to take a broad view of the 
public interest” (p. 372). 

Judicial review produces numerous unsalutory 
consequences for regulatory politics. In terms of 
the ‘‘success or failure” of policy, the institu- 
tional and procedural structure of courts conspire 
to exacerbate agency ‘‘muddling through’’ and 
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further widen the gap between regulatory promise 
and performance. More importantly, Melnick 
suggests that the litigation strategies of interest 
groups and judicial intervention in regulatory 
-policies results in a ‘‘court-committee symbiosis”’ 
(p. 376). To the extent that the position of sub- 
committee leaders and their staff, along with that 
of EPA officials—notably, in the Office of 
General Counsel-—is thereby strengthened, the in- 
fluence of the White House and Congress as a 
whole diminishes in the development of policy. 
The costs are considerable, Melnick concludes: 
“The courts have formed an integral part of a 
policymaking system that has bred cynicism, 
muddled debate, created serious inequities and 
inefficiencies, and kept pollution levels high in the 
most heavily populated areas of the country’’ 
(p. 387). 

More than a detailed examination of judicial 
construction of the Clean Air Act, Regulation and 
the Courts contains provocative, although occa- 
sionally problematic, observations about the 
ascendance: and consequences of an expanded 
judicial role in regulatory politics. 


_ DAVID M. O’BRIEN 
University of Virginia 


The American People and Science Policy: The Role 
of Public Attitudes in the Policy Process. By 
Jon D. Miller. (New York: Pergamon Press, 
1983. Pp. xvii + 145. $27.50.) 


It is by now a cliche that virtually every major 
political issue on the national agenda has signifi- 
cant scientific components, that science policy 
itself is an important policy arena. The literature 
in specific science policy subareas is voluminous. 
Yet the intellectual domain of science, technology, 
and public policy is still a literature looking for a 
broader conceptual framework to bring coherence 
to the multiple questions that arise. Not since Don 
K. Price’s The Scientific Estate (Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1965) has a political scientist written a 
work that has attempted to do that for the issues, 
problems, and dynamics of science policy in the 
American political context. Miller’s aim is ‘‘to 
examine and evaluate the structure and efficacy of 
public participation in the formulation of science 
policy in the United States” (p. 2). Chapter 1, 
“The Politics of Science,” is introductory and 
three pages long. Chapter 2, ‘‘Science Policy in 
the Twentieth Century,” provides a 17-page cap- 
sule history of American science policy that will 
not be very useful to those who are not already 
familiar with that history. The rest of the book is 
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based on a series of NSF-sponsored surveys done 
from 1978 to 1981 by Miller and his associates. 
Data from an earlier 1957 study from the Survey 
Research Center at the University of Michigan are 
also utilized. The basic goal was to examine public 
attitudes toward, and participation in, science 
policy and to relate those findings to the general 
problem of citizen involvement in a democratic 
society. l 
` Miller adopts the stratified model of policy for- 
mation that Gabriel Almond first developed in his 
study, The American People and Foreign Policy 
(Greenwood Press, 1950). That model typologizes 
citizens into a nonattentive public (at the base of 
the pyramid) which is ignorant, indifferent, and 
uninvolved; an interested public, aware but rela- 
tively uninformed on issues; an attentive public, 
comparatively involved, informed, and interested; 
a coterie of policy leaders (near the apex of the 
pyramid) which helps shape policy; and the actual 
decision makers.- E 

The empirical data in The American People and 
Science Policy derive almost exclusively from the 


` surveys, and it reinforces that earlier model with 


descriptions of the interest and issue specialization 
processes that are at work (chap. 4). About 30% 
of the adult population fits the classic picture of 
the democratic citizen, knowledgable about some 
issues and involved beyond the mere act of voting 
(p. 32). Chapter 5, ‘“The Science Policy Agenda,” 
reports on the findings of a 1981 leadership survey 
(281 scientific influentials). Among the six prob- 
lems reported the level of funding—not surpris- 
ingly—was considered the most pressing. Viewed 
in order of decreasing importance were: the level 
of public understanding of science and technol- 
ogy, the quality of precollegiate science educa- 
tion, the obsolescence of research facilities, the 
availability of research and training opportunities 
for younger scientists, the level of incentives for 
industrial research and development, and the con- 
version of scientific knowledge into end products. 
Chapter 6, ‘“The Acquisition of Resources,” de- 
scribes the leadership’s priority concern with 
obtaining increased research support. Chapter 7, 
“The Preservation of Independence,” concludes 
that ‘‘the basic compact between organized sci- 
ence and the government has been observed by 
both sides over the last four decades, and the level 
of anxiety appears to have diminished among sci- 
ence policy leaders’ (p. 78). Chapter 8, ‘‘Public 
Participation in Specific Controversies,” com- 
pares the responses of the nonattentive and atten- 
tive publics in the three issue areas of space ex- 
ploration, nuclear power, and food additives. 
Chapter 9, “The Future of Public Participation in 
Science Policy,” focuses on the process among . 
young adults of issue attentiveness in general and 
attentiveness to science. policy matters in particu- 
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lar. College-bound and educated respondents are 
better informed and more attentive. The conclud- 
ing chapter, ‘“The Formulation of Science Policy 
in a Democratic Society,” recognizes the inherent 
tension between articulated democrafic-values and 
the stratified nature of public participation in 
science policymaking. Miller follows Almond’s 
earlier conclusion that there is no inherent elitism 
in the way this tension works itself out in the 
American political system. In essence, issue 
specialization, issue fragmentation, issue diver- 
sity, and more generally, opportunities to affect 
outcomes, counter the potential for elitism. In 
short, pluralism is alive and well. 

The strengths of this study are that it reports in 
great detail, and with many tables and charts, the 
empirical findings of the survey and analyzes 
them with skill and statistical sophistication. 
There is a wealth of data; much of it will. be of 
interest to students of science policymaking. 
What would normally be a virtue—brevity——is, in 
this case, a weakness. The analysis of the broader 
issues is quite skimpy. Little effort is made to. go 
beyond the data. This is a work that could, and 
should, have been elaborated on considerably. 
Moreover, the key issues revolving around the size 
of the unattentive public (the problem of scientific 
illiteracy for example) are taken as a given, as 
though in a modern democratic society both are 
an inevitable part of the political order. Pluralistic 
assumptions abound and are accepted uncritically. 
We will need to wait for a more elaborate, a more 
theoretically developed, and a more definitive 
work on science policymaking in. America. 


| JOSEPH HABERER 
Purdue University 
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The Hoover Commissions Revisited. By Ronald C. 
Moe. (Boulder, Colo.: Westview Press, 1982. 
Pp. xi + 138. $16.00, paper.) 


This is an essential reference for those seeking a 
broad historical treatment of the two Hoover 
commissions. It is a thoroughly documented 
study, provided one pays attention to the foot- 
notes and ignores a bibliography that does not 
contain many of the works cited in the end-of- 
chapter notes. 

This is not, and does not pretend to be, an 
analytical study. It is a straightforward descrip- 
tion of the personalities and activities of the two 
commissions. Hoover himself is, of course, the 
central figure, and one who is treated with scrupu- 
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lous objectivity. Moe carefully documents the 


relatively greater success of the first commission, - 


explains differences in political environments and 
personal relations that contributed to the dif- 
ferential success of the two commissions, and pro- 
vides a fascinating description of the role played 
by the Citizens Committee—a lobby group dedi- 
cated to publicizing the commission’s work. 

Certainly one of the more interesting aspects of 
the work is Moe’s treatment of the personal rela- 
tionships that Hoover had with Presidents Tru- 
man and Eisenhower. He apparently had good 
rapport with Truman and shared a similar philos- 
ophy of government and administration. With the 
president of his own party, the situation was quite 
different. Eisenhower described Hoover’s convic- 
tions as being ‘‘a trifle on the motheaten side’’ 
(p. 82), and throughout the life of the second 
commission was at pains to put himself at a dis- 
tance from its work. This distancing of the presi- 
dent from an organization ‘‘outside the presiden- 
tial orbit’? (p. 81) certainly was a major factor 
contributing to the considerably diminished im- 
pact that the second commission was to have on 
governmental structure and organization. 

As interesting and informative as The Hoover 
Commissions Revisited is, it suffers from a variety 
of minor problems. Often topics of some impor- 
tance receive extraordinarily brief (one to three 
paragraphs) treatment (e.g., ‘*Congressional 
Commissions,” p. 8; the ‘‘Keep Commission” 
and the ‘‘Committee on Economy and Efficien- 
cy,” p. 9). One is also intrigued at times by trivia 
as in, for example, the statement that ‘‘the second 
Hoover Commission was granted appropriations 
totaling $2,848,534. It expended $2,768,562 and 
returned $83,527 to the treasury” (p. 90). One 
wonders where the extra $3,555 came from. Or 
again, “The Commission found the Department 
of Justice conducted two business enterprises . . . 
fone of which] was the Federal Prison Industries, 
Inc.” (p. 97). One wonders what the other 
business enterprise was. 

The camera-ready format no doubt accounts 
for various slips from grace (e.g., “‘incessently,”’ 
p. 108; ‘‘privitization,”’ p. 48; ‘‘spirred others to 
action,” p. 81; and ‘‘cannons of administrative 
orthodoxy,” p. 106). 

The bibliography, as noted above, is a curiosity. 
Truman’s memoirs are included; Eisenhower’s 
diaries (quoted in-chapter 3) are not. Forty-nine 
books and articles, exclusive of government docu- 
ments, are cited in chapter notes but are not 
included in the bibliography. Unfortunately, the 
price of the book possibly precludes its practical 
use. 
Despite these flaws, the extensive documenta- 
tion demonstrates thorough familiarity with the 
literature. Until Moe decides to write the defini- 
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tive study, we must make do with this good be- 
ginning. 

JOHN R. PHILLIPS 
Thiel College 


Legislature: California’s School for Politics. By. 


Wiliam K. Muir, Jr. (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1983. Pp. xiv + 219. $19.00.) 


What would a good legislature be like? Muir 
has a convincing candidate: the California legis- 
lature in the mid 1970s, a few years after it earned 
the rank of best state lawmaking body in the na- 
tion and during a ‘‘golden age” of major policy 
accomplishments. On leave from the University of 
California at Berkeley, Muir served as a commit- 
tee staff member in the California assembly in 
1975 and 1976. From this experience and later 
interviews with legislators comes a picture—part 
description, part prescription—of legislative com- 
petence and the conditions that foster it. This is 
an elegant and absorbing work, of much greater 
value to our understanding of legislatures in 
democratic societies than the illustration of one 
body at one point in time would: otherwise 
suggest. 

Muir likens the good legislature to a school 
because it educates its members continuously in 
the ‘‘science of public policy and the arts of poli- 
tics.” This is not coercion but reciprocity, the 
voluntary exchange of knowledge among the 
members and others including lobbyists. Cali- 
fornia legislators were stimulated to become in- 
dividually expert and proficient by several factors: 
(1) an open and independent committee system 
that taught policy expertise, (2) strong author 
control over legislation that taught such political 
skills as negotiation and persuasion, and (3) a 
legislative culture that encouraged members to 
become specialists in specific policy areas. The 
brighter and more hard-working members who 
developed policy specializations were those who 
made ‘ʻa difference in the world,’’ and they 
became teachers who willingly shared their knowl- 
edge with others. Aiding in this process was a 
solid support system of nonpartisan staff and 
various rules and procedures that aided open and 
comprehensive deliberation. 

Why should elected representatives want to 
work so hard to achieve knowledge and expertise? 
One reason is ambition, the need of professional 
politicians to equip themselves for later stages in 
their public or private careers. Another is the 
desire for greater respect and influence among 
colleagues. But most important in Muir’s scheme 
of incentives is a very basic assumption about 
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human behavior, that people need to do ‘‘mean- 
ingful work” and to ‘‘avoid not mattering.’’ 

As thus portrayed, the forces that drive the 
good legislature are all internal—within the in- 
dividual member and with the legislative institu- 
tion in the interactions among members. Missing 
are the external connections, the effects of elec- 
tions, and constituencies. Muir explicitly denies 
that democracy by. itself produces competence 
and policy leadership; it was ‘‘good for respon- 
siveness, but not for responsibility” (p.'183). Also 
problematic is the nature of the connection be- 
tween process and product, although examples 
are given of far-reaching policies originated by the 
California legislature in the 1970s, many emulated 
by other states and even Congress. 

Muir does not argue that legislatures in a 
democracy exist mainly to educate their members; 
some relationship between competence and doing 
good for the broader society is assumed. Never- 
theless, there is very little here about how such 
linkages function between the internal and exter- 
nal worlds of the legislature. A lesser gap has to 
do with the more recent specifics of the California 
legislature; which by the early 1980s had lost a 
great deal of its collegial quality and spirit. 
Increased campaign funds, the bitterness of the 
post-Proposition 13 era, and new legislative in- 
fighting had taken their toll. Perhaps this is more 
properly the subject of another book, but the 
study of ‘how legislative competence is lost should 
be considered as valuable as the study of how it is 
gained. 

Overall, Muir tells us more about the purposes 
of legislatures—and especially about the quality 
institutions they can become—than the great 
majority of roll call, leadership, party, staffing, . 
role behavior, and comparative studies that seem 
to dominate the literature on state legislatures. 
Legislature is written with clarity, great insight, 
and profound sensitivity to its subject. Closer in 
method and style to James D. Barber’s The Law- 
makers (Yale, 1965) than John C. Wahlke’s 
The Legislative System (Wiley, 1962), it must be 
ranked with both of these works of the 1960s as a 
landmark. 


ALVIN D. SOKOLOW 
University of California, Davis 


The Political Science of Criminal Justice. Edited 
by Stuart Nagel, Erika Fairchild, and Anthony 
Champagne. (Springfield, IHl.: Charles C. 
Thomas, 1983. Pp. xv.+ 288. $27.95.) 


With the exception of appellate courts, the 
activities of criminal justice agencies are little 
studied or known by political scientists. This isa 
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surprising neglect as criminal justice policies pro- 
vide information, examples, and test cases for 
many of the defining theoretical concerns of 
political science, for example, the creation of law 
and laws that distribute the concrete application 
of such fundamental rights as liberty and justice 
among groups and individuals or the implementa- 
tion of protective services at the local level by 
police organizations which exemplify the discre- 
tionary exercise of state power and the account- 
ability of state agencies to public desires. Criminal 
justice policies, more than other acts of govern- 
ment, translate aspirations, ideals, and values that 
define styles and categories of polities into the 
dynamics of state-citizen linkages—the use of 
coercion against some to enforce conformity, the 
(unequal) provision of services that protect life 
and limb, or the “‘interested’’ exercise of discre- 
tion that can create or undermine legitimating 
notions. Life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness is what criminal justice policies are all about. 

The Political Science of Criminal Justice aspires 
to bring out the relevance of criminal justice issues 
and practices to political science, and the ‘‘special 
contributions of political science . . . [a perspec- 
tive] that emphasizes who gets and who should get 
what, how, and why in governmental decision- 
making that relates to the formation and imple- 
mentation of policies defining legal and illegal 
behavior” (p. ix) to the analysis of criminal justice 
policies. The book is organized into five sections 
that reflect the editors’ understanding of how 
political science can be best brought to bear on the 
examination of criminal justice agencies and 
policies: political dynamics, constitutional con- 
straints and Supreme Court impact, discretion 
and decision making, administrative efficiency, 
and policy evaluation. Each section is comprised 
of two or three articles and an introduction. The 
introductions are models of their kind; they suc- 
cinctly and competently summarize and evaluate 
issues and some.of the major works and findings 
in the literature. They will be extremely useful to 
political scientists who wish to gain a greater 
familiarity with the criminal justice field. The 
book is a well-organized, integrated, and useful 
anthology. : 

Individual chapters elaborate some of the issues 
raised in introductions. Articles in Section 1 dis- 
cuss the influence of interest group actions on 
capital punishment legislation in California, the 
sentencing of draft resisters in federal courts, and 
on reforms of federal criminal codes. Articles in 
Section 2 deal with the impact of Supreme Court 
rulings on police performance and of federal 
courts on correctional policies in Dallas. Section 3 
discusses factors that influence the exercise of dis- 
cretion by police officers in encounters with 
citizens, by work-group participants in the 
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processing of court cases, and by judges in bail 
and sentencing decisions. Section 4 analyzes the 
questions of whether small or large police depart- 
ments provide better service, what political fac- 
tors are related to a court’s case load. flows, and 
how budgetary constraints subvert the implemen- 
tation of punitive correctional goals in Florida. 
Articles in Section 5 argue that presidential 
politicking affected the distribution of budgets 
among federal criminal justice agencies, that com- 
puter simulations may be usefully employed in 
judging the likely impact of decriminalizing mari- 
juana possession on case loads, and that policy 
analytic thinking can bring out the costs and 
benefits of various approaches to the control of 
white-collar crime. 

Articles achieve a generally high standard. They 
are theoretically informed, deal with the implica- 
tions of case studies for larger issues, and sub- 
stantiate their arguments by methodologically 
sound data. The data, though, aren’t always 
analyzed as extensively as they could be. 

By its very competence the book makes two 
unintended points, neither of which is really detri- 
mental, but rather points out the virtues of inter- 
disciplinary discourse. First, the political science 
label in the title, introductions, and articles is 
there mainly by courtesy and claim, not as a 
theme or specific conception. The definition of 
political science is much too loosely drawn to 
allow a thematic interpretation, nor are the 
sections organized by the conception which is 
offered. There is nothing particularly political 
science-like about the topics, methods, interpreta- 
tions, or theory used in the articles; their con- 
tribution lies not in embodying a Lasswellian 
theme, but in being well-done, in dealing with 
important questions in stimulating ways. Second, 
the articles highlight the irrelevance of academic 
protectionism, the argument that certain topics 
and subjects are suitable primarily for, therefore 
reserved to, particular orientations. The analysis 
of criminal justice requires a variety of frame- 
works; it is a subject too important to be left to 
specialists or allocated to particular perspectives. 


OTWIN MARENIN 
University of Baltimore 


Parties, Elections, and Representation in the State 
of New York. By Howard A. Scarrow. (New 
York: New York University Press, 1983. Pp. ix 
+ 135. $25.00, cloth; $12.50, paper.) 


This short book provides an overview of the 
topics included in its title and will prove useful 
primarily to readers who generally are familiar 
with the political system in New York State. With 
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the exceptions of two chapters which are reprinted 
in part from other publications, Scarrow’s book 
contains relatively little original research data and 
analysis. 

Scarrow notes three major changes in the state’s 
political party system: the decline of the Repub- 
lican party and the rise of the Democratic party in 
terms of voter registration, the increase in the 
number of independent voters, and “‘the elimina- 
tion of the bipolarity which once existed between 
the parties’ enrollment strengths, respectively, in 
New York City and the remainder of the state” 
(p. 10). However, in discussing control of New 
York City by Democrats Scarrow fails to explain 
how it is possible for Republicans to elect five or 
six state senators in the city. And the section on 
roll-call analysis is flawed by failure to explain 
‘‘empty chair” voting in the state senate. 

The sections on the impact of the state’s 1967 
challenge primary law, cross-endorsements, and 
third-party politics generally are good explana- 
tions of relatively complex topics. Scarrow con- 
cludes ‘‘that the minor parties have, on the whole, 
lived up to their proclaimed objective of backing 


legislators of the appropriate ideological lean-, 


ings” (p. 70). 

Scarrow feels that a major perspective guiding 
the analysis ‘‘is comparison with other American 
States. . .” (p. vii). Unfortunately, the references 
to other states are relatively few in number and 
scattered. . 

Although Scarrow portrays many of the 
dynamic changes that have occurred in primary 
and general election campaigns including the 1982 
gubernatorial campaign of Lewis Lehrman, no 
mention is made of the 1976 United States 
Supreme Court decision—Buckley v. Valeo (424 
U.S. 1)—which made possible a Lehrman-type 
candidacy. 

Party raids by Vito Marcantonio of the Ameri- 
can Labor party in 1942 dismayed Democratic 
and Republican party leaders. Scarrow suggests 
that the raids induced the state legislature to 
amend the election law to make party raiding 
more difficult but fails to explain why the legis- 
lature waited five years after the raid to amend the 

_ law. 

The failure to provide citations to all laws and 
other published materials referred to is a weakness 
of the book, as is Scarrow’s reliance upon secon- 
dary sources of information when primary 
sources are readily available. 

In sum, the sparsity of literature on political 
parties in New York State makes the book a wel- 
come addition, but the need for a major book on 
political parties, elections, and representation in 
the state remains. 


JOSEPH F. ZIMMERMAN 
State University of New York at Albany 
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Majority Leadership in the U.S. House. By 
Barbara Sinclair. (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
University Press, 1983. Pp. 336. $25.00, cloth; 
$12.95, paper.) 


Barbara Sinclair’s book is essential reading for 
all students of Congress and will find a place in 
most courses on Congress. Her basic argument is 
important, straightforward, and convincing: Par- 
ty leaders have two major goals, building winning 
coalitions and keeping peace in the party. These 
goals sometimes reinforce each other and some- 
times work at odds to each other. Changes in 
leaders’ working environment during the 1970s 
made the achievement of both goals even more 
difficult. Lacking sufficient resources to manage 
their decentralized chamber composed of inde- 
pendent, activist members, the O’Neill/Wnght 
team has adopted three strategies: provide services 
to members, structure legislative options care- 
fully, and include as many Democrats as possible 
in the coalition-building process. By these 
strategies, the leadership permits members to pur- 
sue their individual goals, minimizes the need for 
coercion, gains additional assistance, and hope- 
fully instills an appreciation for leaders’ predica- 
ment in the rank-and-file. As successful as these 
strategies have been, however, the key deter- 
minants of leadership success, party size and 
cohesiveness and the nature of the policy agenda, 
remain beyond leaders’ control. Parts of Sin- 
clair’s argument will be familiar to those who 
have read her articles, but it is more fully devel- 
oped and illustrated in this book. 

Sinclair served in the House majority leader’s 
office as an APSA congressional fellow in 1978 
and 1979. Her position gave her access to meet- 
ings of the Democratic Caucus, the Steering and 
Policy Committee, the whip organization and 
other leadership meetings, to the House floor, to 
confidential documents, and to participants to 
whom only to or three other political scientists in 
recent decades had access. With her unique van- 
tage point and through follow-up interviews, Sin- 
clair ig able to provide the first in-depth look at 
the organization and operation of the Democratic 
leadership in the ‘“‘post-reform’’ House. She sup- 
ports her argument with excellent examples and 
participants’ views throughout the book and pro- 
vides six tightly written case studies of leadership 
coalition-building efforts in the 1979 to 1981 
period. As a result, the book serves as a good 
reference on House leadership, as a lively intro- 
duction to the dynamic environment and roles of 
party leaders, and as a solid contribution to the 
scholarly literature on: congressional leadership. 

Beyond the rich description of leadership oper- 
ations and strategies, Sinclair’s major contribu- 
tion is her discussion of leaders’ goals. In the 
mold of Richard Fenno’s treatment of committee 
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members’ goals, Sinclair presents leaders’ goals in 
a manner that makes her analysis both meaningful 
to participants and useful to the political scientist. 
She takes us beyond the laundry lists of leadership 
functions, roles, and activities that have domi- 
nated discussions of party leadership by carefully 
examining the interaction between the two goals 
and their implications for leaders’ ability to serve 
the needs of rank-and-file members. 

Sinclair also advances efforts to systematically 
assess leadership success in Congress. With quan- 
titative and qualitative analyses of leadership task 
force efforts to build coalitions, voting patterns 
on roll calls recognized by the leadership as im- 
portant to them, and overall leadership success in 
shaping and passing legislation, she provides one 
of the most direct and meaningful evaluations of 
party leadership activity available. Only an analy- 
sis of whip polls could provide a more complete 
picture of leadership success. 

This book has few limitations of either omis- 
sion or commission. But there are a few. 

The most obvious is that the interaction among 
Democratic party leaders is given only peripheral 
treatment. This is a very sensitive subject, of 
course, and so it is difficult for the outsider to 
observe and even more difficult to report on ob- 
jectively. Nevertheless, it is a subject essential to a 
discussion of leaders’ goals. For example, the 
Speaker and Majority Leader do not have iden- 
tical political interests, even though their goals are 
usually compatible. These differences often lead 
the top two leaders to play different roles, and, 
perhaps more importantly, lead rank-and-file 
members to deal with the leaders in different 
ways. 

Sinclair sometimes overstates how neatly 
leaders’ tactics fit their general strategies and 
goals. She develops a picture of a leadership that 
has adapted deliberately and brilliantly to its cir- 
cumstances; its failures are entirely due to factors 
outside of its control. The problem stems, at 
times, from her willingness to accept the official 


explanation at face value. The inclusion of four . 


major committee chairmen on the Steering and 
Policy Committee, for example, is described as an 
element of the strategy of inclusion. In fact, 
O’ Neill was seeking a way to keep Richard Bolling 
on the committee after his term expired without 
alienating other major committee chairmen. 
Developments in leadership strategy. and opera- 
tions also are often more evolutionary than Sin- 
clair suggests; approaches that work continue to 
be employed, with their broader rationale devel- 
oped only over time. 

Unfortunately, descriptive material in a book 
of this type often becomes outdated quickly. For 
example, the use of task forces to solicit support 
and the use of the Steering and Policy staff to 
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communicate with committees have not been as 
common in the last two congresses as they were in 
O’Neill’s first two terms in the speakership. 
Nevertheless, the book will be the definitive 
description of House majority leadership under 
Speaker O’ Neill. 

These limitations detract very little, however, 
from an excellent book on party leadership. We 
can only hope that other scholars will produce 
similar treatments of the other three sets of con- 
gressional party leaders in the near future. 


STEVEN S. SMITH 
Northwestern University 


The Other Candidates: Third Parties in Presiden- 
tial Elections. By Frank Smallwood. (Hanover, 
N.J.: University Press of New England, 1983. 
Pp. xvi + 317. $20.00, cloth; $9.95, paper.) 


Smallwood records his interviews with the 11 
“third party” presidential candidates who gar- 
nered over seven million votes in 1980. He delves 
into their personal backgrounds, reasons for run- 
ning, party philosophies, and obstacles they con- 
fronted in getting onto the ballots. 

The interviews are framed between chapters on 
the two-party monopoly and the impact and 
future of third parties. These review essays are 
quite readable and should prove useful to students 
and teachers of American government. Although 
these chapters do not break any new ground, they 
pose thoughtful questions for our political sys- 
tem. Are the barriers to third-party participation 
too high? How much access can we provide 
(should we provide) for the views of third-party 
candidates without overloading the system? 

The interviews are fascinating. In their own 
words, the third-party candidates come across 
overall as reasonable, rational people with points 
of view worth hearing about. They hold no illu- 
sions about winning. They run because itis the 
only way to get a single issue discussed (Ellen 
McCormack, Right-To-Life), to build member- 
ship (Socialists and parties of the Left generally), 
and to declaim views and ideas the major parties 
will not touch. 

In reading the interviews, one is admonished 
that the pictures in our heads are incomplete, 
often out of focus. For example, candidates of the 
Right are the most emphatic that the United States 
cannot be policeman’ for the world (American 
party and the American Independent party). The 
Socialist candidates explain the consuming ideo- 
logical conflicts—among their pacifists and . 
hawks, liberal and conservative factions—that 
render the movement overall as inept, rather 
pathetic. 
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All the candidates decry the obstacles they 
faced in getting onto the ballots. Yet two made it 
in all 50 states (Ed Clark, Libertarian, and Inde- 
pendent John Anderson), whereas Barry Com- 
moner and the Citizens party were represented in 
30. Several states had 10 parties on the ballot. 

The candidates also lament the lack of national 
media attention: plenty of local coverage, little 
from the networks and national newspapers. This 
is an important issue. As we have seen-in the 
major party presidential primaries, a select group 
of columnists, reporters, and assignment editors 
serve as the gatekeepers who allow or deny access 
into the national consciousness. Should perceived 
potential for winning ‘be the only criterion for 
access? 

Smallwood was a stand-in running mate in 1980 
with John Anderson in Vermont to fulfill ballot 
requirements in that state. Thus it is not surprising 
that his analysis reflects the frustrations faced. by 
third-party candidates. The Federal Election 
Campaign Act (FECA) is criticized repeatedly for 
having a major party bias, especially with regard 
to funding. One could argue, however, that 


FECA provides third parties a golden opportunity.. 


to achieve a critical objective in party-building, 
that is, significant funding, by winning only 5% 
of the national vote. 

There should be copies. of this well-written 
book in every college and high school library, as it 
is a natural resource for term papers. Smallwood 
stimulates questions about our political system 
that can be discussed at several levels of sophis- 
tication. What responsibilities, if any, do our gov- 
ernmental and media institutions have to help 
market ideas and political platforms? Why do so 
many Americans seem to crave candidates who 
are different and yet fear ideas that are different? 


JAMES D. NOWLAN . 
University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign 


The Social Transformation of American Medicine. 
By Paul Starr. (New York: Basic Books, 1982. 
Pp. xi + 514. $24.95, cloth; $11.95, paper.) 


Rising health care costs have long been an issue 
for national debate, and the health care crisis has 
become a familiar part of our political agenda. 
Both liberals and conservatives have applied dif- 
ferent forms of regulatory and economic control 
without particular success. Costs have continued 
to escalate, unresponsive to political or social 
intervention. The problems of health care delivery 
are frequently viewed one dimensionally: mono- 
chrome villains are discovered, and overly sim- 
plistic solutions are set forth, with a predictable 
lack of success. Thus, it is the particular merit of 
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Paul Starr’s comprehensive treatise that the many 
facets and the evolving complexity of America’s 
health care system are presented in depth in a 
form that is both scholarly and readable. 

A sociologist, Starr has produced a work whose 
approach goes beyond the confines of any single 
discipline or point of view; his book provides a 
critical, historical perspective of American 
medical care, with careful attention to the social 
and political dynamics of the contending groups: 
physicians, unions, hospital administrators, 
reformers, insurers, and consumers. The first part 
of the book traces the evolution of medicine from 


-a relatively unimportant profession in the early 


nineteenth century to the position of nearly 
absolute sovereignty that it attained by the middle 
of the twentieth. In 1869, when the benefits of 
medical treatment were negligible, a medical jour- 
nal observed that ‘‘medicine has ever been, and is 
now, the most despised of all the professions” (p. 
7). As anesthesia made surgery possible, and as 
antitoxins provided dramatic cures, hospitals were 
transformed into other than merely custodians of 
the dying. Medicine became respectable and 
powerful, and. physicians became the unchal- 
lenged stewards of its practice, arbiters of the 
political and social structure of the health care 
system. 

A vast industry grew up around medicine: hos- 
pitals, drug companies, and manufacturers of 
equipment and supplies all shared in the expan- 
sion. America became a country dominated by 
large corporations, yet physicians avoided the cor- 
porate structure, and severely punished members 
of the medical fraternity who attempted to adopt 
it.. Social experimentation in the financing of 
medical care and in restructuring access to the 
care system was severely limited by the power of 
physicians, who were united in their opposition to 
virtually any form of external regulation. Starr 
presents fascinating accounts of the battles be- 
tween social reformers who wished to broaden 
access to care and physicians who managed to 
control the forces of. change and shape these 
forces to their liking. 

The last chapters of the book. are perhaps the 
most pertinent to current political thought. In the 
face of new technology, higher wages for hospital 
workers, massive, unregulated hospital construc- 
tion, and the extension of care to the elderly and 
the indigent through federal social programs, the 
overall costs of medical care had risen by late 1982 
to approximately 10.5% of GNP. This increase, 
progressing relentlessly over the last 35 years, has 
been finally sufficient to call forth the interven- 
tion of regulators, and one mechanism after 
another has been tried in attempts to limit the 
increase. In the last few years, political forces 
have emerged that are drastically reshaping the 
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health industry. Cost reimbursement is being 
replaced by competition, prospective payment, 
and an absolute cap on the dollars spent for 
health reimbursement. This is stimulating the 
rapid growth of large corporate health poly- 
conglomerates, both for profit and not-for-profit 
institutions. I am not sanguine that this new mode 
will provide a stable structure consistent with the 
highest quality medical care system, but a 
corporate-based health care system has already 
emerged as the pattern. Starr’s book will be an in- 
valuable source of both information and insight 
for all of those who are concerned about these 
changes. 


ALLAN H. LEVY 
University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign 


Energy Decision Making: The Interaction of Law 
and Policy. By Joseph P. Tomain and Sheila S. 
Hollis. (Lexington, Mass.: D.C. Heath, 1983. 
Pp. xvi + 203. $24.95.) 


In the last 10 years there has been an abundant 
production of books purporting to analyze U.S. 
energy problems and policy issues. Some have 
focused on the technical and economic aspects of 
energy supply and consumption, some on the en- 
vironmental consequences of energy development 
and use, and a fair number on political and 
administrative issues, the last presumably of 
greatest interest to political scientists. Given the 
volume of work on the subject and the high quali- 
ty of many recent efforts to assess energy politics, 
one expects much of a new book with the title 
Energy Decision Making. Although this volume 
offers a range of insights into legal and admin- 
istrative procedures affecting policy decisions, 
political scientists specializing in energy policy are 
likely to be disappointed. 

According to the authors, the purpose of the 
book is to study ‘‘how the federal government 
makes decisions that affect the allocation and dis- 
tribution of energy resources in times of scarcity 
or plenty” (p. xiv). In particular, they set out to 
examine the underlying administrative and legal 
structure that they argue continues regardless of 
who occupies the White House. The topics ad- 
dressed reflect the authors’ backgrounds in energy 
law and their interest in administrative procedures 
and the role of the courts. There are 10 chapters 
covering the basics of administrative law, judicial 
review of agency actions, regulatory reform, the 
impact of federalism on energy decision making, 
rate-making processes, cost-benefit analysis, and 
enforcement decision making among others. They 
are arranged into three major sections: the institu- 
tional structure, decision-making methodologies, 
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and the values embodied in those institutional 
structures and methodologies and thus reflected 
in the decisions made. The overall organization of 
the book makes sense, but the chapters are not 
particularly .well-integrated, and there is some 
repetition throughout. A stronger unifying theme 
would have been helpful to tie together what are 
often quite disparate discussions of energy deci- 
sion making in different settings. 

Given the focus and legal orientation of this 
book, it would -be difficult to characterize it as a 
major contribution to the energy policy literature. 
Reference to energy policy and politics is infre- 
quent, with most citations covering only court 
cases and administrative law. Moreover, the 
analysis offered is neither systematic nor theo- 
retically informed. Despite those limitations, the 
descriptive accounts of energy decision making 
are up to date and presented clearly. Thus, 
readers may find perusal of selected chapters 
valuable, particularly if a brief introduction meets 
their needs. The cases, observations, and conclu- 


sions offered will be of interest to a broad audi- 


ence concerned with the way administrative pro- 
cedures ‘and methodologies such. as cost-benefit 
analysis affect energy decision making. 
Curiously, Tomain and Hollis conclude that 
energy policy changes ‘‘take place within a narrow 
range of options’’ imposed by the administrative 
structure they describe. They suggest that the in- 
stitutional apparatus is so well-entrenched that it 
“will exist independently of the policy preferences 
of either [Carter or Reagan].’’ Thus, they assert 
that neither could dramatically affect the environ- 
ment within which energy decisions are made. 
One is hard pressed to accept such a conclusion 
given the dramatic shift in energy policy within 
the Reagan administration, particularly because it 
was accomplished in large part through an admin- 
istrative strategy that reorganized offices and 
agencies and significantly affected policy imple- 
mentation in the Department of Energy and the 
Department of the Interior through drastic budget 
cuts and ideologically driven personnel policies. 
Finally, it is worth noting that Tomain and 
Hollis state in the last paragraph in the book that 
value issues ‘fare at the heart of energy deci- 
sions,” are often submerged in the administrative 
apparatus, and severely limit the development of a 
national energy policy. Rather than referring to 
the extensive political literature that explores 
those concerns, they end with the hope that deci- 
sion makers at all levels will make their values 
explicit in the future. Given the significant omis- 
sions in this book, one should supplement it with 
a sampling of some of the better volumes that 
have emerged in the last several years on the poli- 
tics of energy (e.g., works by Lawrence, Axelrod, 
Goodwin, Kash.and Rycroft, and Rosenbaum, 
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among others). The interaction of law and policy 
is important, but as the authors themselves con- 
cede, political judgments are also highly sig- 
nificant. 

MICHAEL E. KRAFT 
University of Wisconsin-Green Bay 


Scarce Natural Resources: The Challenge to 
- Public Policymaking. Edited by Susan Welch 
and Robert Miewald. (Beverly Hills, Calif.: 
Sage Publications, 1983. Pp. i + 288. $25.00, 

cloth; $12.50, paper.) 


This anthology, Volume 11 of the Sage ‘‘Year- 
books in Politics and Public Policy,’’ brings 
together a group of scholars whose interest is to 
explore the public policy implications of natural 
resource scarcity. The general focus of the book is 
upon the value issues implicit in any policy re- 
sponse to scarcity. Not as theoretically rigorous as 
the recent Resources for the Future anthology 
edited by V. K. Smith (Scarcity and Growth Re- 


considered, Johns Hopkins University Press, - 
1979), the editors expressly eschew arguments 


about economic efficiency in favor of questioning 
the underlying political assumptions and values of 
those persons entrusted to manage natural 
resources in an age of scarcity. 

The book is divided into two parts, 13 chapters, 
with an introductory chapter by the editors. The 
first part deals with a variety of theoretical ap- 
proaches to resource policymaking. As is usually 
the case with anthologies, the eight chapters of 
Part 1 vary in quality and readability. Several 
chapters in this section deal directly or indirectly 
with various aspects of William Ophul’s work 
(Ecology and the Politics of Scarcity, Freeman, 
1977), with R. McGreggor Cawley making the 
‘most spirited case against Ophul’s prediction that 
only a new Leviathan can deal with resource scar- 
cities. Cawley makes an interesting argument that 
Locke, not Hobbes, offers a political philosophy 
more compatible with Ophul’s desire for a steady- 
state society. Jeanne Nienaber’s chapter outlining 
historical responses to perceived scarcity by Amer- 
ican governments and bureaucracies is a useful 
antidote to a certain apocalyptic flavor evident in 
some of the recent literature on scarcity. Susan 
Rigdon’s review of resource policies in communist 
states, and Lester W. Milbrath’s analysis of public 
sentiments about resource scarcity in four capital- 
ist countries, make a useful contrast and intro- 
duce a comparative orientation too often lacking 
in this literature. 

‘Part 2 introduces five case studies of resource 
policymaking. These are of mixed quality, and as 
is again usual in anthologies, the cases only infre- 
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quently carry over the major themes of the theo- 
retical chapters. The best of the five are Uday 
Desai and Osbin L. Irwin’s study of coal sever- 
ance taxes, Allen R. Wilcox’s analysis of public 
lands policies and the ‘‘Sagebrush Rebellion,”’ 
and William P. Browne and Kenneth J. Meier’s 
review of soil conservation and the agricultural 
lobby. The chapter by Michael W. Bowers and 
Dorotha M. Bradley on water scarcity in Arizona 
most directly carries on the discussion of Ophuls, - 
but the chapter—written by graduate students at 
the University of Arizona—still needs better focus 
and editing. 

There is an air of nostalgia about this book. In 
a decade scared of declining industrial produc- 
tivity, the struggle between ‘‘sunrise’’ and ‘‘sun- 
set” industries, and foreign competition, Scarce 
Natural Resources deals with issues that were cur- 
rent during the oil crisis of 10 years ago. It is not 
that scarcity issues have lost their relevance—they 
have simply been pushed offstage by other wor- 
ries. What is lacking in this book, and what would 
have made it a major contribution to the ongoing 
debate, is any discussion of the impact of these 
newer concerms upon scarcity issues. For example, 
there are substantial political problems, of both 
theory and practice, in asking an unemployed, 
middle-aged, under-educated, mortgaged former - 
steel worker to think about—much less willingly 
accept-——irreversible declines in his life-style in the 
name of a steady-state society. The political pres- 
sures brought by the legions of such people make 
taking the kinds of steps needed to achieve that 
society ever more politically impossible. How to 
get a:society bent upon regaining its former eco- 
nomic vigor to think in other, more ecological, 
terms is the real -crux of the 1980s and 1990s’ 
political problems. Unfortunately, these problems 
are not addressed in this book. 


PATRICK W. HAMLETT 
University of Missouri-Rolla 


All That Is Native and Fine: The Politics of Culture 
in an American Region. By David E. Whisnant. © 
(Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1983. Pp. xvi +.340. $24.00.) 


This important book examines three cases of 
extended cultural missionary work in Appalachia: 
the Hindman Settlement School (founded 1902), 
the efforts of Olive Dame Campbell (who worked 
with British ballad collector Cecil Sharp and 
helped found the John C. Campbell Folk School 
in 1925), and the White Top Folk Festival (1931- 
1939). In each case outside intervenors—upper- 
middle-class New Englanders or aristocratic 
Southerners—attempted to preserve and aid what 
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they perceived to-be traditional mountain culture. 
Yet according to David Whisnant, these appar- 
ently disinterested outsiders did as much to under- 
mine traditional culture as to save it. Cultural 
workers came to Appalachia with preconceptions 
of what constituted authentic folk culture: In par- 
ticular, they sought survivals of English ballads, 
dances, and crafts that would demonstrate the 
Anglo-Saxon rootedness of American culture and 
which, preserved and revived, could serve as a 
‘bulwark against the mongrolizing effects of other 
popular traditions. Such notions led them to sanc- 
tion only those aspects of mountain culture of 
which they approved, and even to introduce traits 
they fancied to belong there, while discouraging 
everything else-—from mountaineers’ adaptations 
of jazz to their ongoing creation of songs about 
the latter-day realities of coal mining, labor pro- 
test, and feuding. And because the outsiders 
represented a dominant class, their definitions of 
authentic culture were often accepted as authori- 
tative by mountaineers, who then became the 
bearers of newly created traditions. 

Beyond his extensive documentation of the fab- 
rication of ‘‘traditional’’ mountain culture, Whis- 
nant argues that a narrow focus on culture 
allowed the missionaries to avoid any involvement 
in the harsh sociopolitical realities of Appalachia, 
wheré ‘‘economic colonization by northeastern 
capital” led to ‘‘indigenous resistance’’ and some- 
times to violence (p. 6). Often the capitalists 
funded cultural workers, who in any case viewed 
the education of individuals rather than com- 
munal protest and organized labor as the answer 
to Appalachian problems. In sum, Whisnant 
believes that the work of cultural missionaries in- 
volved manipulation and sometimes exploitation: 
Not only did they impose their genteel standards 
upon mountaineers whose hardships they often 
ignored, but they also established themselves as 
cultural arbiters and mediators as, for example, in 
their control of handicrafts associations market- 
ing mountaineers’ products to the outside world. 
Unfortunately, this aspect of Whisnant’s argu- 
ment suffers from a lack of attention to the social- 


structural details of exploitation: His persistently ` 


expressed belief that cultural workers should have 
engaged themselves politically is rarely argued 
from the facts of the cases. For example, he 
devotes little attention to the impact of schools 
and festivals on local communities except to claim 
that they failed to do anything other than facili- 
tate individual mobility. This may be true, yet it 
needs to be argued thoroughly in order to justify 
the moral condemnation built into Whisnant’s 
“historical judgment’’ (p. 263). 

Moreover, although Whisnant exposes the in- 
authentic, stereotypical Appalachian culture con- 
structed by those seeking ‘‘pure’’ traditions, he 
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‘himself clings to a notion of purity in speaking of 


the ‘‘indigenous cultural tradition’’ of the folk (p. 
175). This is all the more surprising in that Whis- 
nant argues that ‘‘cultural intervention” is a 
‘*feature of every cultural past, . . . present and 
future” (p. 254). Such a claim suggests that 
“pure”? culture never exists, even though Whis- 
nant tries to find it by espousing the view of the 
downtrodden. In the end it is ironic that Whisnant 
condemns certain efforts aimed at improving the 
economic situation of indigenous artisans—for 
example, introducing - Scandinavian designs in 
order to market handicrafts more successfully— 
on the grounds that the results were inauthentic. 
In sum, Whisnant clings to a notion of cultural 
purity, defined in terms of class or community 
autonomy, while rejecting imposed innovations as 
polluting and exploitative. But this conflates 
notions of exploitation and indigenousness that 
Whisnant should have developed more carefully 
in what is otherwise a fine book. 


RICHARD HANDLER 
Lake Forest College 


The Fractured Electorate: Political Parties and 
Social Change in Southern New England. By 
John Kenneth White. (Hanover, N.H.: Uni- 
versity Press of New England, 1983. Pp. xii + 
159. $16.00, cloth; $7.95, paper.) 


John White’s The Fractured Electorate, an 
analysis of the relationship between social- 
cultural change and change in party coalitions in 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut, 
represents the increasing interest in partisan 
change in the northeastern states. White’s analysis 
is based on more than 50 open-ended interviews 
with party officials, office holders, and business 
leaders, as well as poll data and election statistics 
from a variety of sources. 

In the first two chapters the three great ‘‘tides’’ 
or political-issue agendas of this century are out- 
lined. The first was an ethnocultural tide that was 
characterized by conflict between Catholics and 
Protestants over issues such as immigration policy 
and prohibition. The second was the ‘‘New Deal 
Tide’’ that involved conflict concerning govern- 
ment involvement in the economy. The third tide, 
a social and cultural tide, represents the emer- 
gence of a new ‘‘postindustrial’’ economic order. 
The old order is represented by the still-dominant 
but declining group of non-college educated, 
blue-collar workers, whereas the new order is 
composed of college trained professionals. These 
two groups serve as the basis of conflict over a 
new issue agenda that includes abortion rights, the’ 
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death penalty, homosexual rights, divorce, and 
protecting the environment. 

_ In the fourth and fifth chapters the impact of 
the social-cultural tide on New England party 
coalitions is examined. The Democrats in South- 
ern New England have become ‘‘everyone’s 
party’; young affluent professionals have in- 
creasingly identified with the Democrats. The 
result has been a great deal of intraparty conflict 
between the new professionals and the blue-collar 
old guard. Campaigns have been characterized by 
extreme conflict over social issues or a complete 
lack of discussion of issues. The Republicans, on 
the other hand, are disappearing; they have done 
little to appeal to the new professional class. 
Republican candidates deemphasize their party 
affiliation, and what is left of Republican party 
organization serves as a stage for conflict between 
pragmatists and purists. 

' + In the final chapter White gives his attention to 
the implications of the decline of the two-party 
system in Southern New England and the propen- 
sity for conflict to be staged outside of the party 
arena. He endorses the Connecticut ‘‘challenge 
primary’ as one way to begin restoration of the 
parties. The concluding chapter is followed by a 
Postscript on the 1982 elections. 
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The argument in this volume is compelling, 
especially in light of recent Southern New Eng- 
land presidential primary struggles. However, 
those who are familiar with recent research on 
southern politics by such scholars as Numan V. 
Bartley and Hugh D. Graham (Southern Politics 
and the Second Reconstruction, Johns Hopkins 
University Press, 1975) will find this book disap- 
pointing. Two aspects of White’s analysis are es- 
pecially troublesome. First, there is little indica- 
tion that White has touched base with a great deal 
of the political science literature on dealignment/ 
realignment. Second, the presentation of evidence 
in support of the book’s thesis is unconvincing; 
White relies too heavily on statements made by 
party officials and journalists. Analysis of data 
derived from polls is superficial. Given some of 
the data cited, an opportunity to provide strong 
statistical support for the book’s argument was 
missed. 

This is an interesting book, but it does not 
measure up to many other subnational studies 
that have been reported in recent years. 


JAMES M. CARLSON 
Providence College 


Comparative and 
Other Area Studies 


Von Armenhanus zam Wobhlfahrtsstaat: Analysen 
zur Entwicklung der Sozialversicherung in 
Westeuropa. By Jens Alber. (Frankfurt: Cam- 
pus Verlag, 1982. Pp. 280. DM 48, paper.) 


Having grown to critical proportions through- 
out Western Europe since they were first intro- 
duced 100 years ago in Bismarck’s Germany, 
welfare systems are in retrenchment today. 
The huge social expenditures—composed primar- 
ily of generous pensions, health care, educational 
benefits, and unemployment payments—are being 
subjected to cutbacks. It is a time of growing con- 
cern over. the future of the welfare state, which 
makes the appearance of Jens Alber’s compara- 
tive analysis of the genesis and expansion of the 
welfare systems of Western Europe seem highly 
appropriate. The book is the revised version of 
Alber’s doctoral dissertation and was done at the 
University of Mannheim in connection with a 
larger research project, ‘‘Historical Indicators of 
the Western European Democracies.” 


The work deals with the origin and develop- 
ment of the social security systems of 15 Western 
European countries. It begins with a discussion of 
the emergence of the social programs in the con- 
text of the formidable structural changes of nine- 
teenth-century European society. Alber devotes 
much space to a survey of the existing literature 
on the origin and development of the welfare 
state. Contrasting Marxist and pluralist models, 
he isolates a.number of hypotheses which he in- 
tends to test. The following analyses address ques- 
tions pertaining to the causes and the extent of the 
social security systems in Western Europe. Data 
are assembled in tables throughout the text and in 
an extensive appendix. They are assessed rigor- 
ously for principal determinants of the origin and 
growth of the welfare state. What was the relative 
impact of socioeconomic pressure versus party 
political struggles, the demands of mobilized 
workers versus the initiatives of conservative 
elites? Additionally, Alber seeks information on 
the importance of such factors as external influ- 
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ences and the particular type of governmental 
system. Although the social security programs 
were introduced in times of intensifying social 
problems brought about by the industrial revolu- 
tion, it is not certain whether it was a deeper need 
for welfare provisions, or simply the greater avail- 
ability of resources, which led to their estab- 
lishment. 

Alber’s efforts yield some interesting informa- 
tion. For example, he finds that the /evel of indus- 
trialization and urbanization is not an important 
determinant. In fact, the countries lagging behind 
in these respects tended to have more programs 
than those leading. Neither is there a significant 
link between the development of labor organiza- 
tions and the extent of the social security pro- 
grams. Nevertheless, the two start together, and 
the growing political solidarity of the workers 
may have induced the powerholders to implement 
social legislation ‘‘from above.’’ Alber demon- 
strates the close relationship between social secur- 
ity initiatives and political legitimation efforts. In 
the creation of social security systems, the more 
authoritarian regimes are ahead of the more dem- 
ocratic ones, the economically less-developed 
countries ahead of the more developed ones. 
Potentially destabilizing elements of society are 
integrated through paternalism and centraliza- 
tion. As to the phenomenal growth of the welfare 
state since World War II, the data seem to suggest 
that the cause was mostly political expediency, 
rather than the dictates of socioeconomic condi- 
tions. Once the extensive programs were in place, 
the substantial demographic shifts required their 
further expansion, and the social expenditures 
would vastly increase with the enormous rise in 
the number of eligible service recipients. 

Given the growing political leverage of groups 
receiving assistance in one:form or another, the 
assumption that no let-up in welfarism can be ex- 
pected easily suggests itself. But, as noted at the 
outset, current developments seem to prove other- 
wise. Governments throughout Western Europe 
—with Helmut Kohl and Margaret Thatcher set- 
ting the pace—are trimming their social spending. 
Nonetheless, Alber has contributed to an under- 
standing of the growth and the causes of the wel- 
fare state. It is a well-executed study, likely to be 
of considerable use to readers of German with a 
special interest in the field of comparative public 
policy. 

MANFRED GROTE 


Purdue University, Calumet 
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Implementing Development Assistance: European 
Approaches to Basic Needs. By Steven H. 
Arnold. (Boulder, Colo.: Westview Press, 
1982. Pp. xvi + 220. $20.00.) , 


Students of international aid take note: The 
United States is no longer the only significant con- 
tributor to third-world development. Steven H. 
Arnold’s new study of the European aid com- 
munity draws our attention to the role of a new 
set of states that have filled the gaps in the struc- 
ture of international assistance created by the exit 
of the most powerful participant. Given the size 
of the American economy, the United States re- 
mains the single largest donor country, but the 
Europeans as a group provide more aid to the 
Third World in the 1980s than both the United 
States and OPEC countries combined. United 
States’ aid declined from 60% of total inter- 
national assistance in 1960 to 20% in 1980. In the 
wake of a shrinking assistance commitment from 
the United States, Europe became the Third 
World’s alternative to a decrease in overall na- 
tional development expenditure. Whether it has 
become an alternative to U.S. leadership in the 
areas of policy innovation and operating pro- 
cedures is not quite so clear. Arnold’s book is a 
rather good discussion of the ideological, admin- 
istrative, and programmatic differences that char- 
acterize the aid programs of five European states. 
The intent is to ‘‘reveal a rich variety of national 
styles and technical approaches” (p. xv) and to 
explore the complexity of the assistance task 
itself. In fact, what emerges is a story of missed 
opportunities. European leadership in the sphere 
of international aid has gone the way of mutually 
exclusive national goals and an overattention to 
domestic economic benefits and bureaucracies. 
Further, those states offering a global vision of 
the role of assistance in the process of third-world 
development are the weakest members of the 
European aid phalanx. 

Arnold makes France, Britain, Germany, Swe- 
den, and the Netherlands the focus of his 
anatomy of European aid. He looks at the first 
three because they have consistently been the most 
important European donors, and the last two 
because their aid programs have grown so rapidly. 
There are no real surprises in Arnold’s analysis 
—France is most committed to the diffusion of 
culture, Germany to the transfer of technology, 
Sweden to the export of social democracy—but 
the juxtaposition of country programs allows us 
to see how firmly planted each is in its own 
national context. France is perhaps the most self- 
interested of the five. Almost 60% of its aid goes 
to upper and upper-middle income countries. 
Almost as much is tied to the purchase of goods in 
France. Its staff is drawn from former colonial 
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officers. Its venture into assistance to the least- 
developed world is part of an effort to create col- 
onial client states in West and Central Africa. Its 
capabilities allow France to play the aid game with 
a degree of seriousness not available to weaker 
European participants. In terms of size of annual 
assistance budgets, field staff, and bureaucratic 
clout, the French are in the position of the front 
runner. Close behind are the British and the Ger- 
mans. Both states have sizeable aid budgets, but 
Arnold calls the German program ‘‘blurred,’’ and 
it appears that the British also lack a clear image 
as a donor state.’ Both carefully attend to the 
economic and financial benefits of assistance. 
Despite the fact that Germany does not formally 
tie its aid, 80% of all German aid is spent on Ger- 
man goods. Britain is currently in the process of 
radical aid cutbacks. The German bureaucracy is 
at war with itself on aid ideology, and the British 
simply fail to articulate one. Both embrace a com- 
mitment to reaching the least-developed coun- 
tries, but neither has developed a project design or 
program focus to do so systematically. 


In contrast, the efforts of both the Netherlands 


and Sweden are suffused with a political commit- 
ment to making aid serve the interests of recipi- 
ents as well as donor states. Further, both have ex- 
perimented with new ideas and new modes of 
assistance programming and implementation. 
With considerable popular support in both cases, 
the Dutch and the Swedes charted a basic needs 
approach at the same time——if not before—the 
World Bank- and the United States began to 
redirect their own assistance programs. Their aid 
commitments as a proportion of GNP are 
amongst the highest—the Dutch at 1%. Their 
attempts to reach the least-developed are ex- 
pressed in terms of programs in the areas of agri- 
culture, health, and social services. Their links to 
private NGO’s are established in order to find 
alternative avenues for reaching into third-world 
societies. But these are the very states without the 
economic capabilities to make their aid vision a 
basis for European leadership. 

The lack of consensus and competitive pro- 
grams of the Europeans can be multiplied many 
times over with the addition of the other bilateral 
and multilateral aid actors who compose the inter- 
national aid community as a whole. Arnold’s con- 
clusion in respect to the separate directions of 
European actors and the very different modus 
operandi of each is even more daunting when we 
consider that this is but a microcosm of the inter- 
national system as a whole. International aid 


needs to be rationalized—Habermas or Hunting- 


ton, take your pick. Arnold’s study clearly 
accomplishes the goals he sets for himself and 
provides a basis for creative comparing within 
Europe. It also points to a policy agenda in 
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respect to third-world development assistance that 
is beyond the resurrection of a hegemon and 
towards the establishment of a global aid regime. 


CONSTANCE G. ANTHONY 
Boston College ` 


The Sociology of the State. By Bertrand Badie and 
Pierre Birnbaum. Translated by Arthur Gold- 
hammer. (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1983. Pp. x + 171. $24.00, cloth; 
$10.95, paper. ) 


Bertrand Badie and Pierre imbann have writ- 
ten a sophisticated critique of both modernization 
theory, which holds that the modern state is com- 
pletely autonomous, and instrumental Marxism, 
which holds that the state in industrialized socie- 
ties is, except for rare and temporary interludes, 
dependent on the capitalist class. Arguing that the 
“true state” should be narrowly defined and dis- 
tinguished from the broader notion of a central- 
ized political system, these two French authors 
conclude that the bureaucratic state of France 
closely approximates the true state: ‘‘one that has 
achieved a certain level of differentiation, auton- 
omy, universality, and institutionalization’’ (p. 
60). But this true state, even though it ts largely in- 
dependent of the ruling class (p: 119), is not’ con- 
sidered ideal by the authors, either.as a standard 
for evaluating the degree of rationalization in 
other societies or as a developmental goal to be 
exported to the Third World. Although they. are 
writing from within the functionalist tradition (p. 
49), the authors agree with Marxists that moderni- ` 
zation theory is fundamentally ideological and in 
error in holding up the Western state as the in- 
evitable result of social differentiation and ration- 
alization. Rejecting the inevitability orientations 
of both functionalists and Marxists, Badie and 
Birnbaum see the state as a somewhat unique 
social invention that was devised to solve specific 
crises in certain Western European societies at a 
particular point in their historical development. 

Although Badie and Birnbaum agree that social 
differentiation growing out of an increasingly 
complex division of labor does create problems of 
societal coordination, they do not believe that the 
state in the narrow sense is the only social device 
that can supply rational coordination (p. 65). Cit- 
ing the examples of both Great Britain and the 
United States with their weak states, Badie and 
Birnbaum argue that the coordination can be pro- 
vided by the presence of a political center. Britain 
and the United States lack a true state but do have 
political centers, whereas culturally divided Italy 
lacks a political center but has a strong state. 
Modern France has both a true state and a politi- 
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cal center, but Switzerland has neither (p. 63). In 
societies lacking a strong state, civil society coor- 
dinates itself, which means that the market and 
the business class dominate the state as they do in 
the United States and Great Britain. In contrast, 
the self-reproducing, meritocratically recruited 
French bureaucracy is largely independent of the 
business class. Thus, contrary to both moderniza- 
tion theorists and instrumental Marxists, the state 
in advanced capitalist societies is neither in- 
evitably autonomous nor automatically depen- 
dent on the capitalist class. 

Despite the balanced analysis and the judicious 
use of Marxist and non-Marxist scholarship in this 
clearly and concisely written book, some prob- 
lems remain. In the first place, the concept of the 
political center is admittedly vaguely defined (p. 
56). Worse, it is not consistently applied: Usually 
the term is used to refer to the presence of a uni- 
fied political community or culture (pp. 63, 93, 
105), but at times it is used to refer to any central 
government that lacks the dominant bureaucracy 
of the true state (pp. 54, 83), and at other times it 
seems to have no clear referent at all (pp. 49, 
59-60). In the second place, the analysis of the ef- 
fect that religious differences have had on the rise 
of the state is flawed. Protestantism is supposed 
to lead to a weak state, but the glaring failure of 
that effect in authoritarian Prussia and pre-nine- 
teenth-century Sweden is not acknowledged (p. 
88), hence never adequately explained. Finally, 
the conclusion that the business class dominates 
the British and American states, but not the 
French state, is tarnished by the authors’ tendency 
to cite only supportive sections of studies rather 
than also demonstrating the methodological or 
empirical shortcomings of contrary interpreta- 
tions of power. 


EDWARD S. MALECKI 
California State University, Los Angeles 


State and Conflict in. the Middle East: Emergence 
of the Postcolonial State. By Gabriel Ben-Dor. 
(New York: Praeger Publishers, 1983. Pp. xiii 
+ 271, $29.95.) 


Notwithstanding the activities of non-state ac- 
tors and the challenges of suprastate ideologies, 
the state has proven to be an enduring structure in 
the Middle East. This ordinary conclusion is the 
starting point for Gabriel Ben-Dor, who argues 
that the growing supremacy of the state is not only 
an empirical reality, but also provides hope that 
the triumph of the state heralds an era of realism 
and even peace in the region. 

Ben-Dor’s conceptual focus is the quality of 
**stateness.’’ Although never clearly defined, the 
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reader infers that stateness is a measure of the 
functional breadth, sovereignty, domestic auton- 
omy, and sociocultural authenticity of a given 
state. Contrary to our sometimes deformed ap- 
preciation of Islam, Ben-Dor correctly demon- 
strates that ‘‘state[ness] and Islam are not contra- 
dictory in either logical or empirical terms’’ (p. 
49). Indeed, contemporary manifestations of mili- 
tant Islamic activism are notable for the extent to 
which they strive to attain political power qua 
actors in existing states. Such conclusions are not 
unique to Ben-Dor, however. The point was made 
with customary eloquence by Fouad Ajami in his 
much acclaimed article, “The End of Pan- 
Arabism’’ (Foreign Affairs, winter 1978/1979, 57, 
355-373), which is repeatedly cited in State and 
Conflict in the Middle East. 

In his most interesting chapter, ‘‘Stateness, 
Zionism, and Israel,” Ben-Dor. offers a para- 
doxical analysis of the waning primacy of raison 
d@’etat for Israel. Arguably the two most powerful 
political personalities in the modern Middle East 
were Gamal Abdul Nasser and Ben-Gurion. 
When Nasser died in 1970, the already faded 
dream of Arab nationalism was buried, with 
therapeutic effect for the Arab states that had 
long suffered the debilitating legitimacy challenge 
of pan-Arabism. But even as Nasserism was wan- 
ing, Ben-Dor argues, Ben-Gurion’s cold-blooded 
commitment to raison d’etat was rejected by his 
political heirs (especially Moshe Dayan) and his 
antagonists, as embodied by Menachem Begin. 
Initially it was the 1967 victory that ‘‘shattered the 
status quo, and revived serious debate on the most 
fundamental existential questions concerning the 
Israeli state” (p. 115). But it was Begin’s electoral 
victory in 1977 that signalled the decisive choice: 
“caliphate” in lieu of state. The one quality that 
epitomizes raison d’etat, pragmatism, was sup- 
planted by dogmatism. 

Although it is fair to infer that an Israel—led by 
Begin’s disciples and motivated by Revisionist 
Zionism—is unlikely to improve the chances for 
peace in the Middle East, Ben-Dor does not con- 
vince his reader that the enhancement of stateness 
(either in Israel or the Arab states) would lead to 
Sanguine outcomes. His assertion that ‘‘Strong 
Arab states may potentially pose a more serious 
challenge to Israel on the battlefield, but they are 
less likely to get there in the first place, because 
for them balance of power, raison d’etat, and 
conflict as competition by nonviolent means with 
states pursuing their interests are more meaning- 
ful concepts of statecraft than are weak counter- 
parts permeated with the logic of nationalism and 
revolution” (p. 214) is certainly—at least—prob- 
lematic. Furthermore, Ben-Dor’s previous 
espousal of a political culture approach to the 
region would itself seem to counsel a certain skep- 
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ticism toward any such analysis (see the Inter- 
national Journal of Middle East Studies, 1977, 8, 
43-63). As Ajami warns: ‘Normalization of the 
Arab system, on the whole positive and overdue, 
brings in its train its own troubles, inflicts its own 
wounds, commits its own errors” (‘‘Pan- 
Arabism,”’ p. 373). 

Gabriel Ben-Dor has in other forums demon- 
strated a keen mind and a serious commitment to 
melding social science with Middle Eastern studies 
~——an all too rare combination. However, in State 
and Conflict he has submerged a number of inter- 
esting, if controversial, points in a sea of turgid 
prose, unnecessarily long quotations, and uneven- 
ly reasoned arguments. It is, in short, a book- 
length journal article; I would have preferred the 
condensed version. 


AUGUSTUS RICHARD NORTON 
United States Military Academy 


The End and the Beginning: The Nicaraguan 


Revolution. By John A. Booth. (Boulder,. 


Colo.: Westview Press, 1982. Pp. vii + 279. 
$25.00, cloth; $11.50, paper.) 

Nicaragua in Revolution. Edited by Thomas W. 
Walker. (New York: Praeger Publishers, 1982. 
Pp. iii + 410. $32.95, cloth; $14.95, paper.) 


The Nicaraguan revolution has inspired the 
sympathetic academic efforts of United States 
scholars as well as the open hostility of govern- 
mental policymakers. These two volumes repre- 
sent the best of the emerging scholarship in the 
United States on the early years of the Nicaraguan 
revolution. John Booth’s The End and the Begin- 
ning provides a fascinating analysis of the his- 
torical conditions leading to the 1979 Sandinista 
victory that ended 46 years of Somoza family rule. 
Booth identifies the roots of, Nicaragua’s revolu- 
tion in the nation’s history of political faction- 
alism, its geographic position, its economic 
dependence on the United States, and patterns of 
class conflict within the nation. Successive chap- 
ters treat the early years of domestic partisan 
strife and United States’ intervention, the forma- 
tion of the Somoza dynasty, and Augusto Cesar 
Sandino’s legacy of resistance. The economic, 
political, and social control exercised by the 
Somoza family is carefully analyzed, giving the 
reader an understanding of the dynasty’s roots. 
Booth makes his greatest contribution to under- 
standing the forces behind the Nicaraguan revolu- 
tion in his analysis of the development of a broad- 
based opposition coalition to Somoza. Booth’s 
discussion of the alienation and radicalization of 
groups as diverse as labor, the Church, and the 
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upper class is extremely well done and makes for 
fascinating reading. The month-by-month ac- 
count of the insurrection itself transports the 
reader back to the days of the military struggle 
and serves as a basis for understanding the servor 
behind the revolution. 

Booth’s assessment of the Nicaraguan eon: 
tion is incorporated in the book’s title, and the 
beginning of the revolution is analyzed in terms of 
the revolutionary government’s initial years in 
office. Reflecting its mid-1982 publication date, 
the book’s treatment of the revolutionary regime 
is largely confined to a summary of governmental 
goals and initial actions. With the benefit of hind- 
sight, one can see the roots of the government’s 
later problems in this chapter, particularly the dif- 
ficulties of developing policies toward indigenous 
groups, tensions between church and state, eco- 
nomic difficulties in consolidating revolutionary 
plans, differences within the governing coalition, 
and difficult relations with the United States and 
its neighbors. 

Although the book begins and ends with a dis- 
cussion of the‘applicability of theories of revolu- 
tion to the Nicaraguan case, the chapters are all 
too brief in their coverage of theoretical issues. 
Booth outlines the causes of the Nicaraguan revo- 
lution in terms of relative deprivation and specific 
revolutionary catalysts, and ultimately ascribes 
the success of the insurrection to a change in the 
“coercive balance,” the relative strength of the 
regime and opposition, from the early 1970s on. 
Although the somewhat cursory treatment of 
theoretical considerations limits the study’s wider 
utility, all in all, The End and the Beginning pre- 
sents a fascinating overview of the dynamics of 
the insurrection resulting in the 1979 Sandinista 
victory. 

Booth’s study analyzes the historic develop- 
ment of the Nicaraguan insurrection, whereas 
Nicaragua in Revolution, edited by Thomas 
Walker, provides a more comprehensive and a 
more contemporary analysis of the revolutionary 
process itself. The 21 chapters by an impressive 
array of contributors examine most of the major 
forces behind the Nicaraguan revolution. Follow- 
ing a brief introduction in which Walker estab- 
lishes a historical context for the revolution, three 
authors examine the insurrection itself: Ricardo 
Chavarria analyzes the insurrection in the context 
of Latin American experiences with revolution, 
Harry Vanden explores the revolutionary ideol- 
ogy, and William LeoGrande examines United 
States-Nicaraguan relations throughout the revo- 
lution. Walker’s impressionistic recollections of 
his spur-of-the-moment trip to Nicaragua in the 
days following the insurrection provides a very 
human, first-hand account of the heady days after 
Somoza’s overthrow. The volume’s principal 
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focus lies in its comprehensive treatment of the 
forces involved in the Nicaraguan insurrection 
and in the creation of @ revolutionary society. 
Chapters explore the role of the Sandinista mass 
organizations (Luis Serra), the armed forces 
(Stephen M. Gorman), working-class organiza- 
tions (Marifeli Perez-Stable), women (Susan 
Ramirez-Horton), the Church (Michael Dodson 
and T. S. Montgomery), and the news media 
(John Spicer Nichols). The policies of the revolu- 
tionary government are discussed in detail with 
chapters on economic policy (E. V. K. FitzGer- 
ald), agrarian reform (David. Kaimowitz and 


Joseph R. Thome), literacy campaigns (Valerie. 


Miller), health policy (Thomas John Bossert), 
housing (Harvey Williams), sports (Eric A. 
Wagner), indigenous minorities (Philippe Bour- 
gois), and foreign policy (Alejandro Bendaña). 
The concluding section establishes an inter- 
national context for understanding the revolution 
with chapters on the Costa Rican role in the San- 
dinista victory (Mitchell A. Seligson and William 
J. Carroll), Cuban perspectives (Max Azicri), and 
the reemerging cold war (Susanne Jonas). 
The chapters are of uniformly high quality both 
in terms of their scholarly contribution. and their 
readability. Unfortunately some of the chapters 
are already dated. FitzGerald’s very capable 
analysis of the first year of the revolutionary gov- 
ermment’s economic programs, Bendafia’s de- 


scription of the regime’s foreign policy, and Gor- ` 


man’s discussion of the military forces in the first 
year of the revolution provide few clues into the 
nature of the intense conflicts that would develop 
in these. areas in the years following the book’s 
publication. However, this shortcoming is per- 
haps inevitable given the difficulties inherent in 
writing about a revolution in process. 

Both works underscore the dynamic nature 
of the revolutionary process and the difficulties in 
translating insurrectionary fervor into revolution- 
ary policies. The two works are essentially com- 
plementary, with Booth’s study providing a depth 
of understanding through its historical focus, 
whereas the edited volume by Walker provides a 
breadth of coverage through its analysis of a wide 
range of contemporary forces and issues. To- 
gether they provide a relatively complete view of 
the early years of Nicaragua’s revolution. Defini- 
tive analyses of the Nicaraguan revolution will, of 
course, have to await the outcome of the revolu- 
tionary process. ` 


ELIZABETH G. FERRIS 
Lafayette College 
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Metropolitan Winnipeg: Politics and Reform of 
Local Government. By Meyer Brownstone and 
T. J. Plunkett. (Berkeley: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1983. Pp. xxxii + 230. $35.00.) 


This is a complete accounting of the extensive 
reorganization undergone by the city of Winnipeg 
in the early 1970s which led to what has come to 
be known as the ‘‘unicity’”’ or single-city govern- 
ment scheme. This is in contrast to the two-tier 
structure that characterizes metropolitan govern- 
ment in many other centers of Canada, most 
notably Toronto, Montreal, and Edmonton. 
Brownstone and Plunkett were both intimately in- 
volved in the planning and decision-making lead- 
ing to the amalgamation of Greater Winnipeg, the 
city itself, and 11 suburbs into a new unified City 
of Winnipeg, and their narrative deals primarily 
with the special issues involved in the effort. 

The authors are systematic: They first elaborate 
on the traditions of local government in Canada 
and ther discuss the Winnipeg political and -his- 
torical environment leading to change, the move- 
ment from general Manitoba provincial govern- 
ment policy to actual legislation, the major issues 
and their resolution, the transition to the new 
“unicity” system and its full implementation, the 
experience with the new system and recent amend- 
ments to it, and, finally, conclude with two chap- 


- ters, an analysis of the reform process in Winni- 


peg and an assessment of the new system in terms 
of decision making. 

In effect, the study picks up the Winnipeg situa- 
tion where one section of Harold Kaplan’s im- 
mense Reform Planning and City Politics: Mon- 
treal, Winnipeg, Toronto (Toronto, 1982) re- 
viewed in the American Political Science Review 
(1983, 77, 504) left it and brings it more or less up 
to date. . 

Historians of urban political reform will find 
the detailed completeness of this study especially 
valuable, whereas Canadianists will be interested 
in the recounting of the interplay of Manitoba 
provincial and Winnipeg local pressures. As 
Brownstone and Plunkett note, the freedom of 
Canadian local politicians. for maneuvering is far 
more constrained than that of their American 
counterparts, because final decisions in urban 
politics lie constitutionally with the provincial 
governments. ‘No American state governor or 
legislature has anything approaching the influence 
of a provincial government, and American local 
politics appears far more disorderly as a result. 

At the same time, although the authors do place 
what took place in Winnipeg within the context of 
Canadian experience in local and municipal gov- 
ernment, there is not enough generalization to 
make this work, interesting although it may be, 
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much more than a recounting of a particularistic 
set of incidents. 

However, there is a foreword some 14 pages 
_ long written by the publications editor and co- 
editor of the Lane Fund, which sponsored this 
volume, that urbanologists will find useful. It 
points out that the study touches on four issues 
about which specialists in urban politics have yet 
to achieve a consensus and gives each a concise 
but focused airing. These questions are about the 
problem of representation. First, what is the 
“best” form of representation and how can local 
community and neighborhood participation be 
encouraged? Second, why is there still in the 
North American urban setting a persistent and 
continued ‘‘denial of politics’’? Third, how can 
municipalities deal globally with issues while still 
retaining local representation? And fourth, 
should the municipal chief executive be elected 
directly or indirectly? 

Although this study deals extensively with Win- 
nipeg, its interest to students of local politics is 
likely to be in the light the narrative can shed on 
these questions. 


PETER REGENSTREIF 
University of Rochester 


The Falklands Crisis: The Rights and Wrongs. By 
Peter Calvert. (New York: St. Martin’s Press, 
1982. Pp. x + .183. $20.00.) 


Besides serving as a convenient testing ground 
for the latest trends in conventional military war- 
fare, the 45-day Falkland Islands conflict spawned 
a veritable cottage industry of ex post facto 
analyses probing the causes and consequences of 
` the dispute. Most of these analyses fall into two 
categories: those that examine the legal back- 
ground and diplomatic negotiations before. and 
during the crisis, and those that .address the 
military and/or political lessons learned. As is the 
case with this brief volume, some ambitious 
studies endeavor to do both. However, whereas 
appraisals of the military lessons have been fairly 
consistent, positions on the legal and diplomatic 
questions have tended to diverge along idiomatic 
lines. With the exception of Argentine authors 
writing in English, most works in that language 
have sided with the British claim to the islands. 
Conversely, Spanish-speaking authors have over- 
whelmingly backed the Argentine claim. $ 

In many respects, this book is both a case in 
point and an exception to the rule. Although his 
support for the British position is apparent from 
. the onset (the first chapter is dedicated to reaf- 
firming standard British arguments on the sub- 
ject), Calvert, a Reader in Politics at the Univer- 
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sity of Southampton and inveterate Latin 
America-watcher, nonetheless takes pains to 
demonstrate the complex historical and environ- 
mental factors leading up to the exchange of 
blows, as well as British errors that contributed to 
the armed conflict with Argentina. Although he 
favors self-determination for the ‘‘kelpers’’ and 
views Argentina as the aggressor in 1982, Calvert 
capably demonstrates how misperceptions on 
both sides helped escalate the dispute towards its 
ultimate denouement. 

Originally published in England, the book is 
obviously designed for domestic consumption. 
There is a remarkable paucity of non-British 
sources of documentation. The vast majority of 
the sources cited consist of British government 
reports and newspaper stories. The few non- 
British works used are mostly historical refer- 
ences. Although this does not prevent strong pre- 
sentation of the forces at play in British decision- 
making circles immediately before and during the 
crisis, it leaves his analysis of Argentine motiva- 
tions and historical perspective rather thin. 

The chapter on Argentina contains several fac- 
tual errors that may well be a product of over- 
reliance on secondary sources coupled with ignor- 
ance of Argentine history. Elsewhere, Calvert’s 
logic seems muddled. For example, when attempt- 
ing to substantiate the preeminence of British 
claims to the islands over those of the Spanish 
(from whom the Argentines claim to have in- 
herited their rights to the islands), he resorts to the 
patently untenable notion that ‘‘the absence of a 
Spanish name for the islands is the clearest pos- 
sible proof that they were neither discovered nor 
settled in the first instance by Spain” (p. 5). . 

The book does, however, have some very 
strong points. Particularly good are Calvert’s 
descriptions of events leading up to and through 
the Argentine occupation and subsequent sur- 
render of the islands, of the internal debate that 
shaped the form and eventual logistics of the Brit- 
ish response, and of the frenetic diplomatic 
maneuverings that ultimately failed to avert 
bloodshed. Equally valuable are his accounts of 
the role anticolonialism played in shifting inter- 
national opinion away from Britain (which made 
a decisive military victory all the more necessary) 
and of initial U.S. ambivalence over the part it 
would play in the affair. 

Although Calvert’s review of the British cam- 
paign is adequate, the summary of military 
lessons learned is otherwise perfunctory, virtually 
blind to the Argentine side of the story, and little 
more than a rehash of evaluations offered else- 
where. And while his belief that British intra- 
service cooperation won out over Argentine inter- 
nal dissent is essentially correct, another state- 
ment—that the Falklands conflict demonstrates 
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the diminished viability of Britain’s nuclear deter- 
rent (p. 158)—is: overdrawn. 

Calvert maintains that the principal political 
lesson to be derived from the crisis is that intransi- 
gence and aggressiveness pay off. Britain won, he 
argues, because it was ‘both intransigent on the 
issue of sovereignty during negotiations (despite 
some internal misgivings) and more aggressive 
when waging war. Argentina scored diplomatic 
victories with its own intransigence on the sover- 
eignty issue, but lost the war because of a lack of 
military aggressiveness, the heroics of its aviation 
notwithstanding.. Although the latter point is true 
in both instances, the former can be disputed, 
since it was intransigence, after all, that brought 
these nations to a war neither wanted. ` 

As a chronicle of events, the book deserves high 
marks. As an analytic construct for evaluating the 
crisis and its after effects, it is less praiseworthy. 
This unevenness hurts the overall quality of the 
book, and its orientation towards a British audi- 
ence mitigates against acceptance on a broader 
level. Even so, this volume represents an ‘‘enlight- 
ened”? British view of what is clearly a sensitive 
national issue. For all its pro-British tone, it 
recognizes errors in British as well as Argentine 
decision making and strives for neutrality when 
describing the course of events during the crisis. 
For a polarized body of literature, this is no mean 
feat and a definite step forward. 


PAUL G. BUCHANAN 
University of Chicago 


An Anatomy of Ghanaian Politics: Managing Polit- 
ical Recession, 1969-82, By Naomi Chazan. 
(Boulder, Colo.: Westview Press, 1983. Pp. 
Xvii + 429. $27.50.) 


This is one of those books that, although of 
some utility, is made difficult because of an un- 
duly convoluted style of presentation and a need 
for editing. Perhaps the most glaring editorial 
problem is Chazan’s tendency to reduce almost 
every point to three, four, or five categories. This 
ubiquitous pattern—two, three, or more times in 
virtually every chapter—seriously detracts from 
clarity. Other technical problems emerge when 
substantive concepts are presented imprecisely. 
Two examples are outstanding. In chapter 5 on 
leadership, Chazan. undermines her argument by 
comparing two quite difference phenomena, 
whereas other, more useful options are available. 
(Leaders of the chieftancy are more usefully com- 
pared with local leaders affiliated with the state 
rather than national leaders.) Moreover, it would 
be much more effective in chapter 6 to exercise 
greater choice about actors critical to the ‘‘fall’’ in 
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Ghana, as opposed to rehashing eclectically four 
or five existent models. Problems such’ as these 
combine to undermine Chazan’s overall efforts. 
On the one hand, the perspective is correct that 
Ghana has gone from its lofty focus on social 
change (expansion of the political community to 
the masses) to a condition of mere survival (with a 
radically deteriorated state and resource level). 
But on the other hand, when all of the analysis is 
taken together, one is not entirely satisfied that 
the evidence has been marshaled in the most effec- 
tive manner to prove the case. 

The problems begin with Chazan’s two variable 
lists. She separates what are defined as state in- 
stitutions and the nonformal sector. The separa- 
tion makes it appear that the variables are not in 
fact linked and do not influence each other, albeit 
in complicated ways. Chazan’s point is that there 
is a state structure in one part of the firmament, 
and the people are in quite another. This is so 
because the state sector as originally conceived 
was not designed to respond to the sentiments and 
welfare interests of the nonformal sector. As time 
has passed, the state has not achieved symmetry 
with, or even responsiveness to, the nonformal 
sector. In order for this argument to work, it 
seems that Chazan would have to assign the state 
only broker functions, to respond to claims here 
and there. There would be little opportunity for a 
state to have independent, collective purposes as 
might be required by an ideology. Such a scheme 
seems too simple. Of course there is a divide in 
Ghana and elsewhere. The problem is to explain 
the complicated interactions between people in 
the two sectors. In this circumstance someone is 
gaining, or losing, or attempting to maintain the 
status quo; there are interactions and choices that 
sustain such involved relationships. 

The book is organized into four sections, in 
only one of which (Part 3) I found substantially 
new material. The first part considers the political 
structure in Ghana, whereas the second treats the 
processes of politics. Part 3 takes up the last 15 
years from the Second Republic. The fourth part 
considers prospects for Ghana’s future. Much of 
the analysis along the way is rich and detailed. 
There is a good discussion on the foundations of 
Ghanaian politics and society. Chazan makes an 
effective distinction between the vertical and hori- 
zontal entities to the foundation, although much 
of the case seems to go:against the grain of the two 
variable lists guiding the analysis. At the same 
time, too little attention is given to the way in 
which dynamics structure contemporary factions 
in contradistinction to continuities from tradi- 
tional organizations. 

Finally, the most successful and most interest- 
ing parts of this analysis are those in Part 3 be- 


tween chapters 7 and 10. Chazan is essentially on - 
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her own in interpreting data derived from her own 
research in the field and reading. She presents 
fresh information that has not been pulled to- 
gether in this way before and is able to make 
reasoned interpretations of use to scholars of con- 
temporary Ghanaian politics. One only wishes 
that there had been more analysis of this material 
and that all of it had been presented in this section 
rather than scattered elsewhere in the book. 


MINION KC MORRISON 


Syracuse University 


The GDR: Moscow’s German Ally. By David 
Childs. -(Winchester, Mass.: George Allen & 
Unwin, 1983. Pp. xiii + 346. $27.50, cloth; 
$14.50, paper.) 


David Childs, a Reader in Politics at Notting- 
ham University in England, presents a compre- 
hensive, very detailed description of the political 
evolution of the German Democratic Republic 
since its inception in 1949. He also covers 
economic and relevant social aspects including 
education, the nature of the mass media, and the 
rather successful struggle for women’s rights in 
the East German society. 

The treatment of the subject matter is almost 
encyclopedic. A very large number of individuals 
and events are mentioned or briefly described. 
Most of them are likely to be significant only to 
those who already have an extensive knowledge of 
the GDR. On the other hand, the average layman 
interested in East Germany and the Soviet bloc 
may be almost overwhelmed by the mass of infor- 
mation presented, although brief episodes in- 
serted into the text from time to time help to 
enliven the pages. 

Although the vast data presented reflect 
Childs’s deep knowledge of, and close familiarity 
with, all aspects of GDR history and current con- 
ditions, both domestic and international, it is 
curious that he does not end his book with a chap- 
ter offering a summary and conclusions.as well as 
projections for the future. Eastern Europe suffers 
from both economic malaise and political fer- 
ment, and therefore an appropriate concluding 
chapter to a treatise regarding such an important 
actor as the GDR within the Soviet bloc could 
have provided interesting insights into the opera- 
tion of a regional system that critically affects the 
welfare of Western Europe and the United States. 
Moreover, a more systematic approach to the 
analysis of the comparative figures presented by 
Childs in several chapters of the book (for exam- 
ple chapters 6 and 10) may have contributed to 
greater conceptual focus. Finally, the inter- 
relationship between German-German and East 
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German-Soviet interactions needs to be analyzed 
more carefully, especially the leverage which an 
obedient GDR may have on Soviet East-West 
policies. 

After all, the GDR regime does have a clear 
economic interest in good relations with the 
Federal Republic, and this relationship is affected 
by the nature of the relationship between Moscow 
and Washington. Although the whole book deals 
with the links between the GDR and the Soviet 
Union, only two and a half pages are devoted toa 
systematic treatment of this relationship (pp. 
308-310). 

In spite of these iai comments, Childs’s 
book provides a valuable addition to our knowl- 
edge of the GDR and should be required reading 
for all those who have a major interest in Eastern 
Europe and the Soviet bloc. 


_ WERNER J. FELD 
University of New Orleans 


Politics, Policy and the European Recession. 
Edited by Andrew Cox. (New, York: St. Mar- 
tin’s Press, 1982. Pp. ix + 267. $25.00.) 


This book gives an overview of the various ways 
in which the European Community and the major 
European countries—West Germany, Sweden, 
the Netherlands, France, Britain, Italy, and Spain 
—responded to the severe recessions of the 1970s 
and early 1980s. Seven of the authors are British 
political scientists, one is an economic historian, 
and one is a Dutch professor of social and eco- 
nomic policy. 

That the recessions, of 1974 to 1975 and 1980 to 
1981 were the most serious economic setbacks for 
the industrial world since the 1930s makes an 
examination of the relationships between the poli- 
tics and economics of this period intrinsically 
worthwhile. The book devotes a chapter to each 
country listed previously and to the European 
Community itself. Each chapter is primarily a - 
description of the economic policymaking institu- 
tions in each country and the EC and a discussion 
of how those institutions responded to the eco- 
nomic difficulties experienced since the 1974 oil 
shock. 

Cox makes some effort to integrate the various 
country studies into a whole, but the book would 
have been even more useful for building theory 
about the relationships between politics and eco- 
nomics if it had offered a common set of political- 
economic concepts and a set of hypotheses to be 
tested systematically with the evidence contained 
in the book. The hypotheses are there but are 
embedded implicitly—and not always obviously— 
in the discussion. For example, Kenneth Dyson 
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says of Germany: ‘‘the balance of party political 
power was clearly significant for the evolution of 
economic policy’’ (p. 59). That is, political power 
that was fragmented between the SPD and their 
FDP coalition partners led to a need for accom- 
modation in policymaking. Such implicit 
hypotheses abound throughout the book, but it 
would be useful for them to be summarized and 
made more explicit. 

The major conclusion of the book seems to be 
that ‘‘those nations which have developed incor- 
poratist approaches to the recession have fared 
much better than those nations in which funda- 
mental political cleavages remain to be resolved’? 
(p. 29). That is, the strong corporatist structures 
of consultation and decision making in Sweden 
and West Germany appear to have played a major 
role in producing the particular economic out- 
comes of high growth and low unemployment 
that those countries experienced in the 1970s. In 
contrast, strongly adversarial relations between 
management and labor that government was not 
able or willing to overcome help to explain the 
poor economic performance of Britain, Italy, and 
Spain. The authors cannot really be faulted for 
not pursuing the more basic question of whether 
corporatist-consensual institutions of decision 
making are mainly a cause or an effect of 
economic growth. That is, perhaps Sweden’s con- 
sensual policymaking style resulted from wealth, 
not merely produced wealth (i.e., economic 
growth), and Spain’s adversarial policymaking 
style resulted from that country’s poverty. The 
relationship between economic and political vari- 
ables is almost certainly circular rather than one- 
directional. 

Although it does not organize the material in as 
theoretically systematic a way as one might wish, 
the book, along with several others of recent 
years, could provide much of the raw material for 
constructing and testing a theory of capitalist 
political economy, especially that part of a theory 
dealing with the effectiveness of various public 
policy instruments for pursuing economic growth, 
high employment, and price stability. The experi- 
ence of most of the countries discussed in Politics, 
Policy and the European Recession seems to con- 
firm Andrew Shonfield’s 1969 thesis that prudent 
government intervention in the capitalist economy 
can be very effective in inducing growth and 
smoothing out the market cycles that Marx 
thought would be the death of capitalism. 


DAN A, COTHRAN 
Northern Arizona University 
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The Origins of Socialist Thought in Japan. By 
John D. Crump. (New York: St. Martin’s 
Press, 1983. Pp. 374. $30.00.) 


Selective emulation of the West by Japan dur- 
ing the Meiji restoration inadvertently resulted in 
an unrestrained influx of a wide diversity of 
political philosophies, including socialism. Before 
1905, Japanese socialist thought reflected external 
influences including Narodism from Russia, 
social democracy from Europe, Fabianism from 
Great Britain, and the Lib-Lab movement from 
New Zealand. From 1905 to 1918, socialist 
thought became much more radical, reflecting the 
influences of anarchism and syndicalism. Crump 
painstakingly delineates philosophical sources and 
subsequent failures of socialist thought to become 
an alternative to the emerging capitalism of the 
Japanese state. Socialist thought did not have suf- 


ficient appeal to become a sustained ideological - 


alternative. Accordingly, the problems of wide- 
spread development and acceptance are attributed 
to the lack of fundamental points of reference 
with which the Japanese could easily identify. 
Also, the traditional classes of Japan did not con- 


stitute an adequate population base for a socialist 


movement. The samurai elite were at the forefront 
of the capitalist revolution. The peasantry, tran- 
sients between rural and urban economies, did not 
provide stability in the urban centers or add to the 
growth of a working class. The artisan class, find- 
ing their skills redundant to industrialization, 
were contemptuous of the emerging common 
wage laborers. The merchants, in league with 
wealthier samurai, were beginning to be part of 
the ruling elite. Even the working class, consisting 
of contract laborers (mostly young women), could 
not easily identify with the socialist message and 
gradually became estranged from socialist 
methods and arguments. 

Socialist thought and the socialist movement 
further suffered from the absence of indigenous 
traditions compatible to socialist idealism, narrow 
appeal, and misinterpretation. Socialist concepts 
were alien to the Japanese. For example, there 
was no literal translation of ‘‘bourgeoise’’ and 
“proletariat.” These were translated as shinshi 
batsu (gentleman clique) and heimin (common 
people), certainly not revolutionary terminology. 
Loyalists to the socialist cause were few in number 
—estimates range from between 200 to 3,000, 
depending - upon which source is consulted. 
Because of the varied external influences, socialist 
thought was often misinterpreted, misunder- 
stood, and complicated by confusion and inepti- 
tude on the part of its adherents. Further, the ex- 
cesses of the capitalism that Marx described were 
simply not evident to the Japanese working 
classes. Instead of being an alternative fo capital- 
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ism, socialist thought eventually became viewed as- 


an alternative form of capitalism. 

Crump’s work is comprehensive, depending 
upon extensive Western and Japanese language 
source material including literature, letters, per- 
sonal journals, interviews, and speeches. How- 
ever, the rather diffuse, inchoate nature of social- 
ist thought in Japan during the period covered 
creates an almost untenable basis for analysis. 
Consequently, there are several problems with the 
presentation. First, there is an overriding limita- 
tion imposed by Crump’s very narrow definition 
of socialism. Socialism consists of two basic 
tenets: abolition of the money economy and the 
emergence of a ‘‘pure’’ socialist state. Such a nar- 
row definition is totally inadequate as a frame- 
work to analyze the realities of Japanese society 
and the growth of socialism. Second, and perhaps 
most important, is Crump’s failure to fully 
develop the influences of cultural traits of Japan 
that mitigated against the growth of socialism. 
Third, the study does not consider the influence 
of the appeal of other political philosophies, 
many of which had greater impact than did social- 
ism. Fourth, the time frame is far too limiting. 
Ending with 1918, the impact of the Russian 
Revolution of 1917 is not considered but is instead 
left to “‘another story . .. another day and 
another volume” (p. 336). Fifth, there is too 
much evaluation of Western socialist thought, 
much of it extraneous to, and at the expense of, a 
more in-depth analysis of Japanese efforts and 
interpretations. Sixth, the conclusions about the 
impact of external socialist movements, activities, 
philosophers, and socialism on Japan is largely 
conjecture. This well-documented study certainly 
identifies the main sources, thinkers, and prob- 
lems of socialism in early modern Japan. How- 
ever, it simply does not present a systematic bal- 
anced analysis of the origins of socialist thought 
within Japan. 


L. JEROLD ADAMS 
Central Missouri State University 


On Britain. By Ralf Dahrendorf. (Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1982. Pp. 200. $6.95, 
paper.) 


In this Ralf Dahrendorf’s valedictory state- 
ment on the United Kingdom as he prepares to 
leave the London School of Economics (LSE) and 
return to German politics? It has that appearance, 
and the announcement in early 1983 that he would 
not accept a second 10-year term as LSE Director 
suggests an affirmative answer. Commissioned by 
the BBC to accompany a program series that ap- 
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parently was never broadcast, On Britain was 
issued on its own in 1982. In Dahrendorf’s words, 
“this is a book of critical affection” (p. 16) begin- 
ning with reflections on his first visit to the U.K. 
in 1948; continuing with an overview of the cur- 
rent state of British society, economic life and 
politics; and offering suggestions for reform 
throughout. ` 

Dahrendorf, the author of Class and Class 
Conflict in Industrial Society (Stanford University 
Press, 1959) and other books, is a leading social 
theorist of the conflict school, a sometime Ger- 
man political figure and commissioner in the 
European Economic Community, and an impor- 
tant international academic leader in his position 
at the LSE. We have the right to expect much. 

On Britain is written for the educated BBC 
listener. It is not a polemic. Reflecting Dahren- 
dorf’s dialectical approach to social theory, the 
book catalogs the strengths and weaknesses of 
contemporary Britain. The strengths of British 
society are its continuity and tradition, intellectual 
and scientific excellence, liberty and social 
solidarity (pp. 24-29). But these strengths also 
contribute to the U.K.’s current weakness and the 
tendency to view social, economic, and political 
conflict as a zero-sum (p. 13), or even a negative- 
sum game (p. 116). This approach is seen in race 
relations (pp. 35, 67-72), in industrial relations 
(pp. 83-86), and in the system of adversary politics 
(pp. 87-92). 

Echoing Martin Weiner’s English Culture and 
the Decline of the Industrial Spirit (Cambridge 
University Press, 1981) and earlier, A. V. Dicey, 
Dahrendorf sees another problem in the failure of 
Britain to continue to support the value system 
appropriate to an industrial society. ‘“Today, Bri- 
tain is that strange paradox, a non-industrial 
industrial society” (p. 44). It is not the class 
system that is at the root of this problem. Indeed, 
the decay of the traditional class system has left an 
ever Jarger part of the population without secure 
status and the will to work or earn their way in 
society (pp. 52-54). 

What can be done to preserve the civil society 
that Dahrendorf and others have so admired over 
the years? As befitting a BBC publication, the 
prescriptions are not extreme and seem aimed 
mainly at the symptoms rather than the under- 
lying value system. Some of his reforms include 
the single transferable vote (STV) system of pro- 
portional representation that would weaken the 
practice of adversary politics (pp. 116-118) and 
help the Liberal-SDP Alliance, but that cannot 
ensure that the system will ultimately operate dif- 
ferently. The development of a pattern of indus- 
trial democracy based on German codetermina- 
tion would require labor and management to meet 
together (pp. 84-86) but cannot ensure that lasting 
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cooperation will result. The short-term approach 
to politics might be changed by the development 
of a think tank modeled after the Brookings In- 
stitution where ‘‘those who take time to think and 
those who are involved in decisions meet and in- 
spire each other” (p. 97), but that.does not ensure 
that correct decisions will be made. A formal Bill 
of Rights might strengthen the tradition of liberty 
(pp. 123-125), but by Dahrendorf’s own admis- 
sion, civil liberties need more than paper guaran- 
tees (p. 25). 

None of these reforms deal with the underlying 
question of how to modify the British value sys- 
tem to restore emphasis on competition and in- 
dividualism, the very values that Dicey saw 
eclipsed in the nineteenth century. It is unfor- 
tunate that Dahrendorf does not offer advice on 
this. The efforts of the Thatcher government to 
reduce the size of the public sector through sale of 
various state-owned -industries and to tolerate 
levels of unemployment unprecedented since the 
1930s show that others are less reticent on the 
issue. 

On Britain is a modest book. It does have some 
interesting insights. For example, Dahrendorf sees 
appeasement in the 1930s as an attempt by Britain 
to prevent the United States from replacing it as a 
major world power (p. 141). The book is marred 
by some editorial lapses. Harold Rose (p. 98) is 
actually Richard Rose (p. 195, chap. 13, n. 1). 
There is a certain innocence in Dahrendorf’s view 
of the spontaneous nature of Parliamentary 
debates with the Speaker having no guidance on 
who to recognize (p. 87). Specialists will prefer 
Samuel Beer’s Britain against Itself: The Political 
Contradictions of Collectivism (Norton, 1982), 
but students of comparative politics in general will 
benefit from Dahrendorf’s European perspective 
on the crisis facing one industrial society in the 
twentieth century. 


WILLIAM D. MULLER 
State University of New York at Fredonia 


British Trade Unionism against the Trades Union 
Congress. By Gerald A. Dorfman. (Stanford, 
Calif.: Hoover Institution Press, 1983. EP: vii 
+ 165. $24.95.) 


During the 1979 British strike wave—the 
“winter of discontent’’—which resulted in the 
eventual fall of the last Labour government, BBC 
interviewers often asked people on the street what 
they felt was the cause of the labor strife. One 
union member boldly stated that ‘‘the unions 
have too much power.” When the interviewer 
noted the seeming contradiction, the rank-and- 
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file worker retorted, ‘‘Oh, not my union, it’s 
those other unions.” 

This theme of a union movement divided 
against itself underpins Gerald A. Dorfman’s 
British Trade Unionism against the Trade Union 
Congress. Dorfman argues that the Trades Union 
Congress (TUC) ‘‘suffers from its construction as 
a loose federation” (p. 3) of numerous constitu- 
ent members. The unions have been essentially un- 
willing to commit their own institutional resources 
to the co ction of an organizationally strong 
TUC. Paradoxically, this reluctance coexists with 
the various unions’ repeated urgings during this 
century that the TUC press the government (par- 
ticularly Labour governments} for full employ- 
ment and adequate working standards. The book 
essentially holds that the TUC ‘‘has constantly 


- been unequal to the collectivist relationship it en- 


couraged” (p. 3). 
Dorfman locates. the cause of this TUC weak- 
ness in the failed General Strike of 1926, noting 


that ‘‘its conduct gave a black eye to the concept ` 


of powerful TUC leadership” (p. 9). Consequent- 
ly, when leaders such as Walter Citrine and Ernest 
Bevin later argued for more power for the TUC, 
as well as for consultation on economic and indus- 
trial policy, they were far more successful in at- 
taining the latter than the former—as the social 


` and economic contract of 1944 showed. 


The establishment of a pattern after World War 
Il of a legitimized union presence without active 
interunion coordination, Dorfman asserts, re- 
sulted in the growing negative influence of the 
TUC. Specifically, it meant the TUC always pos- 
sessed the power to veto distasteful government 
policies yet never developed sufficient positive in- 
fluence to adopt creative alternatives. But as long 
as the British economy, could withstand the post- 
war union emphasis on fragmented wage bargain- 
ing, the TUC and the unions were not forced to 
confront their fundamental lack of cohesion. © 

The book descriptively shows how the eco- 
nomic and political changes of the 1970s and early 
1980s drastically underscored the limitations for 
the labor movement of a fragmented organiza- 
tional structure. The divisions among the Callag- 
han government, the TUC, and the unions soon 
ushered in the explicitly antilabor Thatcher 
regime, with disastrous implications for the entire 
labor movement. 

Dorfman’s solution to the labor movement’s 
impasse is for the unions and the TUC to develop 
‘ta much closer intra-union ‘political’ relation- 
ship’’ (p. 131). Specifically, he argues that if 
union leaders were also to serve as full-time TUC 
officials, they would better understand the 
“business of national trade unionism’’ (p. 132). 

British Trade Unionism against the Trades 
Union Congress is clearly helpful in highlighting 
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the contemporary demise of the British labor 
movement’s power, yet it is much less successful 
in dealing with its causes. The emphasis on the 
1926 General Strike does not address why there 
are so many unions in the TUC and why their 
interests have been so parochial. Students of 
European industrial relations would be wise to 
supplement their reading of Dorfman’s short 
book with an examination of E. P. Thompson’s 
The Making of the English Working Class (Vin- 
tage, 1970), Ronald Dore’s British Factory- 
Japanese Factory (University of California Press, 
1973), or lan Maitland’s The Causes of Industrial 
Disorder (Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1983). Each 
of these works thoroughly analyzes how patterns 
of industrial production dating from the nine- 
teenth century played a major role in the.estab- 
lishment of a fragmented, craft-based union 
structure that emphasized aggressive wage bar- 
gaining but much less of a comprehensive vision. 
Dorfman’s recommendations for closer union and 
TUC cooperation certainly are well-taken. Yet for 
the labor movement to rebound from its recent 
setbacks, it must couple changes in its leadership 
structure with a much more comprehensive under- 
standing of deeply entrenched structural charac- 
teristics. In doing so one could then more clearly 
analyze organized labor’s-possible role in shaping 
the continuing evolution of the British economy. 


| CHRISTOPHER S. ALLEN 
Harvard University | 


The First Yugoslavia: Search for a Viable Political 
System. By Alex N. Dragnich. (Stanford, 
Calif.: Hoover Institution Press, 1983. Pp. xii 
+ 175. $24.95.) 


Despite his intention of filling a need for ‘‘an 
objective general survey of Yugoslavia’s search 
for a viable political system in the period between 
the two world wars,’’ Dragnich has nonetheless 
written a book whose bold but casually phrased 
statements are likely to arouse polemics among 
those concerned with that country, in both its past 
and present incarnations, and on the basis of their 
academic and their political interests. 

In a way, The First Yugoslavia is a ‘‘revision- 
ist” history, combating the often-repeated stance 
that the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and 
Slovenes (later Yugoslavia) failed because of 
Serbian hegemony, intransigence, and narrow- 
mindedness. Nonetheless, Dragnich accepts that 
failure as almost inevitable because of the fact 
that ‘‘attendant problems” (p. 57)—largely Serb- 
Croat discord and the lack of a unifying consen- 
sus concerning the nature of the state itself—were 
too overwhelming to be expressed and handled 
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through nascent and “‘unfamiliar democratic in- 
stitutions” (p. 57). The timing of, and the times 
for, nation-building were: inauspicious; the first 
Yugoslavia was founded under wartime condi- 
tions, ‘‘hurriedly and without adequate prepara- 
tion’? (p. 146). Those Croats responsible for 
entering into the union (members of the National 
Council) were not to be those (the Croatian Peo- 
ple’s Peasant party) responsible for carrying it 
out. The Serbs had had democratic, parliamen- 
tary experience in governing a homogenous, 
sovereign nation (the earlier Kingdom); they 
accepted the new state as *‘a continuation of an 
already existing unity’’ (p. 58). The Croats, 
previously a minority in the multinational Austro- 
Hungarian Empire, continued to oppose the state, 
now viewed ‘as a force for Serb domination, 
through passive and/or actively obstructive tac- 
tics. The Serbs, Dragnich suggests, were “‘naive’’ 
in believing that through time and a democratic 
dialogue the Croatian masses could be won over 
to a Yugoslav identification. Instead, as chaotic 
parliamentarism was replaced first by open dic- 
tatorship and then by ‘‘guided democracy,” the 
Serbs fought for ‘‘the restoration of democracy 
(p. 98) while in Croatia, where parties had formed 
along nationality rather than programmatic lines, 
the opposition remained ‘“‘separatist and seces- 
sionist’’ (p. 149). Meanwhile, the Serbs, beset by 
factionalism and proliferating parties, ‘‘did not 
have a determined Serbian political line on the | 
question of their relations with the Croats’’ (p. 
149). Thus, as the approaching war ended all 
efforts at constitutional revision, and the first 
Yugoslavia itself, there was no ‘‘Serbian’’ coun- 
terpart to the Croatian banovina created by the 
Sporazum (Agreement) of 1939. 
Dragnich attempts throughout the book to 
maintain an evenhanded stance towards Belgrade 
and Zagreb and to present each side’s point of 
view. At one point he likens the Serbs and Croats 
to ‘‘two arrows going in opposite directions, pass- 
ing each other in the night. There appeared to bea 
tragic lack of contact, a failure of communica- 
tion’? (p. 59). However, although Dragnich 
understands Croatia psychologically, he is not 
equally strong in doing so politically. It perhaps 
should not be so surprising that the Croatian lead- 
ership, if only for the sake of political survival 
and constituency appeal, eschewed reliance on 
‘‘numerical majorities’ (p. 148) in Belgrade in 
favor‘of structural guarantees of regional auton- 
omy given the presence of phenomena that Drag- 


nich himself mentions: the Croat’s minority ` 


status, a unitary and centralized state apparatus, 
the appearance of the Kingdom as a successor 
state to Serbia, the omnipotence of intrigue in 
high ruling circles, the unruliness of parliaments, 
the use of incarceration as a means of exerting 
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political pressure, inescapable arbitrariness at 
local administrative levels, and the possibility 
that, in a largely peasant and underdeveloped 
country, commitment to a Yugoslav identity was 
nowhere very deep. After all, as. Dragnich also 
notes, the Serbs were also loath to agree to any 
form of federation leaving their people dispersed 
and vulnerable in non-Serbian administrative 
units. 

The book would have been more useful to 
political scientists had Dragnich approached the 
first Yugoslavia—as his subtitle suggests—as a 
case study in nation-building and political devel- 
opment in an era when both phenomena were not 
in vogue. But this is most likely not the book he 
intended to write. Unfortunately, the survey form 
he actually chooses is too short to substantiate the 
controversial points he makes about equally con- 
troversial events and personalities; a chapter 
attempting to disprove Serbian exploitation and 


domination of Croatia is too brief to be convinc- 


ing to those not already emotionally involved. 

The first Yugoslavia, Dragnich implies in his 
final paragraph, does not compare badly with its 
successor because of its ‘‘respect for human rights 
and the integrity of the judicial process” (p. 152). 
After reading the book, one is left with the domi- 
nant impression of how little the Yugoslav politi- 
cal agenda has changed across the last six decades, 
and how fragile are consenses reached in a state in 
which each communal group is inclined to pursue 
its “national” interests and perspectives, if need 
be at the price of political tranquility for the 
whole. 


KAREN ROSENBLUM-KALE 
University of Southern California. 


The Politics of Canadian Airport Development: 
Lessons for Federalism. By Elliot J. Feldman 
and Jerome Milch. (Durham, N.C.: Duke Uni- 
versity Press, 1983. Pp. xix + 261. $28.50.) 


Since World War II, the Canadian federal gov- 
ernment has undertaken a series of ambitious 
projects designed to'place Canada at the forefront 
of world aviation. Beginning with the $400 million 
Avro Arrow supersonic fighter program that was 
begun in 1945 and abandoned in 1959-and con- 
tinuing through the present faltering Canadair 
Challenger executive jet project, these efforts 
have been largely unsuccessful. Airport develop- 
ment is no exception, as this book carefully 
documents. 
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One of the Trudeau administration’s most ex- 
pensive and complex proposals in the late 1960s 
and early 1970s was the establishment of aviation 
infrastructure through the development of air 
facilities in Montreal, Toronto, and Vancouver. 
The world’s largest airport was to be built outside 
Montreal as a ‘‘gateway to Canada” that would 
relieve future burdens at the existing Dorval air- 
port and serve as the prototype of a new genera- 
tion of super jetports. It was widely acclaimed in 
the halcyon days of expanding air travel and eco- 
nomic growth, even by some local residents whose 
land would be appropriated. Complementary 
facilities would be constructed at Toronto and 
Vancouver. Feldman and Milch describe the 
failures in all three locations: the completed but 
underutilized Mirabel airport outside Montreal, 
the acquired but unbuilt site for a second Toronto 
facility, and the abandoned project in Vancouver 
for a second major runway. 

Feldman and Milch conducted more than 120 
interviews between July, 1975 and November, 
1977 in Ottawa, Montreal, Toronto, and Van- 
couver with those directly involved in the 
projects. Their methodology is sound, and their 
research thorough. 

Less than one-half of the book is devoted to the 
three cases, and the balance to airport planning in 
relation to the national agenda and challenges to 
Canadian federalism. There is some repetition of 
details from the cases. There is no discussion of 
the patriation controversy and the 1982 reform of 
the Canadian Constitution, nor is Quebecois sen- 
timent and Anglophone-Francophone antagonism 
accorded great importance. The ‘‘lessons” of the 
subtitle are concerned with the relation of state 
and citizen (expropriation of property, participa- 
tion, protest), rationality in government, inter- 
governmental relations, and issues of national 
unity. 

There is much of interest in this book to those 
intrigued by crossjurisdictional solutions to inter- 
governmental problems. For example, Feldman 
and Milch clearly show the folly of adopting dif- 
ferent federal strategies for co-equal provinces. 
Ontario provincial officials were eagerly courted 
by the Ottawa Ministry of Transport, while those 
in Quebec were ignored; land acquisition for the 
Mirabel project (88,000 acres) proceeded dif- 
ferently than at the Pickering site northeast of 
Toronto and involved offers on a per/acre basis 
of approximately one-tenth those made to 
Ontario owners, a fact that—when discovered— 
generated understandable protest in Quebec. 

The image that emerges from this book is one 
of political expediency and bureaucratic bungling. 
Airport development provides a good illustration 
of the difficulties of treating provinces equitably 
in the Canadian federal system—and, by extrapo- 
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lation, in others—and the problems of planning 
and executing unique and complex projects. 


KEITH M. HENDERSON 
State University College at Buffalo 


Steering the Polity: Communication and Politics 
in Israel. By Itzhak Galnoor. (Beverly Hills, 
Calif.: Sage Publications, 1982. Pp. xii + 411. 
$25.00.) i 


Nearly every graduate student in political 
science in the 1960s read Karl Deutsch’s Nerves of 
Government: Models of Political Communication 
and Control (Free Press, 1963). It is more than 
likely that Itzhak Galnoor was one of them. His 
own work,. Steering the Polity, is a useful and 
original application of a theory of political com- 
munication to the political system that Galnoor is 
most familiar with, Israel. Even more than 
Deutsch’s model, though, the present work is pri- 
marily concerned not only with a case study, 
Israel during. its first two decades of statehood, 
but also with the crucial importance of political 
communication in a democracy. 

Galnoor makes a presentable case for commu- 
nication theory in chapter |. In modern societies, 
particularly democracies, how much a citizenry 
knows (or doesn’t know) can be critical. Not with- 
out reason there is a necessary distinction between 
political development and democratic political 
development, a contrast that is often neglected by 
comparativists. Obviously, communication in 
democracies is less inhibited and more viable than 
in nondemocratic systems. Communication in full 
swing, for example as in election campaigns, takes 
off in the sense of new channels being opened (p. 
25). The more communication there is, the greater 
democracy’s chances. And, ‘‘the more persons 
participating in multidirectional transmission of 
political information, the more they become 
‘political communicators’ and the higher the 
probability of further democratic development”? 
(p. 25). : 

So far, so good. Actually, Galnoor’s observa- 
tion that there are differences to be noted between 
political development and democratic political 
development is an intriguing one. Hopefully, it 
will be the germ of a later study. 

The actual focus of the study is upon Israel’s 
early development into a mature polity. Israel as a 
case study is especially interesting because it is one 
of the few examples of recent political develop- 
ment that has been essentially democratic. 
Galnoor wisely allows for the obvious but often 


_ overlooked fact that each political society is 


“tunique” and therefore may not completely fit 
every niche in the theoretical framework. 
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There is also a careful distinction to be made 
between having access to, and participation in, 
politics. Unfortunately, access does not guarantee 
participation. Even so, ideology does not have to 
get in the way of democracy. As Galnoor points 
out, ‘‘Zionism as an ideology embraced democ- 
racy, not only as a fundamental argumentation 
but also on the operative level’’ (p. 302). Ideology 
was not incompatible in Israel primarily because 
not all of the political parties interpreted Zionism 
in quite the same way and because a few actually 
rejected Zionism. This it would seem is an impor- 
tant lesson in political development: Ideology 
does not have to be undemocratic (or even anti- 
deemocratic as it is in many developing societies) 
if it is more or less shared by divergent groups, as 
long as these groups have equal access to the 
political process. 

Galnoor’s treatment does not neglect what he 
refers to as ‘‘peripheral groups” (pp. 348-366). Of 
particular interest, of course, is the Israeli Arab 
minority. There is ample justification for the con- 
clusion that Zionism as an ideology contains 
‘*democratic elements’’ (p. 359), if only because 
the Arab Israelis participate to the fullest extent 
possible. 

It is difficult to disagree with the implications 
Galnoor derives from his incisive study. It is cer- 
tainly not an overstatement to suggest that 
“political development starts with the appearance 
of a political communication network” (p. 375). 
Where communication has an arrested network or 
blocked channels we cannot expect development 
that is democratic. Understanding this essential 
condition is as important for comparativists and is 
as revealing of political development as the more 
easily identifiable economic and social indexes. 


MARTIN SLANN 


Clemson University 


On Cultural Freedom: An Exploration of Public 
Life in Poland and America. By Jeffrey C: 
Goldfarb. (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1982. Pp. x + 173. $25.00, cloth; 
$12.50, paper.) 


This book was completed before the Polish 
regime cracked down on Solidarity and im- 
prisoned Lech Walesa: Thus, Goldfarb can refer 
to Poland, ‘‘with its advanced development of ' 
cultural freedom despite significant repressive 
obstacles” (p. 1). He rejects the views of ‘‘recent 
converts to-anticommunism’’ (p. ix) who believe 
that the repression of Solidarity and the Polish 
renewal constitute ‘‘proof of the impossibility of 
change in the ‘communist world’ ” (p. ix). Gold- 
farb feels that constraints on cultural freedom in 
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Poland are political, whereas such constraints in 
the United States are economic, although he views 
“‘McCarthyism”’ as a threat to such freedom. 

“By situating ourselves between East and 
West, writes Goldfarb, ‘‘we can appreciate the 
invisible nature of constraint in the West, as well 
as the less than apparent supports of cultural free- 
dom in socialist societies. We often overlook 
systemic constraints faced by artists, intellectuals, 
and scholars in such societies as America, and 
even more often fail to recognize the powerful 
social forces which support freedom in societies 
such as Poland” (p. 5). In chapter 6, in a section 
titled ‘‘Anticommunism as a Repressive Ideol- 
ogy,’’ Goldfarb writes that ‘‘with world 
‘hegemony and political repression of critics of 
capitalism at home, American capitalism reached 
its zenith” (p. 105). 

Goldfarb rejects the ‘‘totalitarian-pluralistic 
continuum’’ used by Paul Hollander in his com- 
parison of.Soviet and American societies. Gold- 
farb’s approach ‘‘has the advantage of permitting 
one to reach conclusions on the basis of observa- 
tion, reason, and judgement,” thus preparing the 
reader for ‘‘the unexpected, the ironic, and the in- 
convenient’? (p. 151). Formal constitutionally 
guaranteed freedoms are ‘‘neither a necessary nor 
a sufficient support for the realization of cultural 
freedom,” whereas ‘‘comparatively free cultural 
life” has ‘‘flourished at times without such 
guarantees in the East’’ (p. 151). l 

Goldfarb has ‘‘drawn upon the thoughts” of 
Max Horkheimer and Theodor Adorno, Walter 
Benjamin, Herbert Marcuse, Jurgen Habermas, 
Barrington Moore, Jr., Isaiah Berlin, Victor Zaz- 
lavsky, Stanislaw Ossowski, Jan Strzelecki, Zyg- 
munt Bauman, Dwight McDonald, and Edward 
Shils, as well as the works of Karl Marx, Max 
Weber, Emile Durkheim, and Georg Simmel. He 
praises Hannah Arendt’s ‘‘optimistic reflections 
on the 1956 Hungarian uprising, seeing in it the 
possibilities for free cultural and political action. 
In Poland such possibilities have been partially 
realized, promising even more” (p. 153). 

In his conclusion, Goldfarb rejects the notion 
of free versus unfree societies, because ‘‘to posit 
freedom as a static state is to avoid inquiry into its 
bases, limits, and potential” (p. 153). The Reagan 
administration, he charges, has turned away from 
‘‘nonevaluative pluralism” toward ‘‘nostalgic 
elitism,” and ‘‘universities are facing.demands for 
practical results and are under attack by the new 
administration in the form of major cutbacks in 
financial support for students” (p. 154). These 
changes, he writes, ‘‘point in the direction of 
greater market determination of cultural life’’ (p. 
154). Goldfarb admits that Solidarity has now ex- 
perienced ‘‘massive repression,” but insists that 
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his theories about cultural freedom in Poland 
have not been invalidated. 


ANTHONY TRAWICK BOUSCAREN 
Le Moyne College 


Revolution in Iram The Politics of Counter- 
mobilization. By Jerrold D. Green. (New York: 
Praeger Publications, 1982. Pp. xiii + 199. 
$24.95, cloth; $4.95, paper.) 


Green has provided an interesting and novel 
conceptual framework for the analysis of the 
Iranian Revolution. Although Green is cautious 
about the applicability of his prototheory else- 
where, the overthrow of Diaz in Mexico might be 
an interesting case to test his concepts. Still, so 
many things seem to have been unique to the Ira- 
nian Revolution that generalizing beyond this par- 
ticular case seems unwarranted. What makes 
Green’s argument so persuasive is that he. was 
there. Almost reminiscent of John Reed’s -Ten 
Days that Shook the World (Random House, 
1960), Green gives the reader an account of the 
Iranian Revolution from the grass-roots level. He 
was not a diplomat or a well-established scholar 
with access to the highest levels of government. 
Rather, Green was the observer, in sympathy with 
the opposition but not biased in his scholarship. 

Green first outlines the Shah’s efforts to.social- 
ly mobilize the Iranian population behind his 
Shah-People Revolution (initially called the White 
Revolution). He stresses (perhaps too much) the 
role of the mass media in trying to alter Iranian 
lifestyles along lines desired by the Shah and his 
supporters. The effect was counterproductive 
contends Green, leading many Iranians to charge 
the Shah with eroding Iranian culture by a pro- 
gram of ‘‘Westoxification.’’ The consequences of 
the Shah’s development ethos demanded greater 
real political participation by the emerging urban 
classes. Instead the Shah offered Iranians 
‘‘pseudo-participation,’’ that is, institutions of no 
substance. As Green correctly notes (p. 72), “had 
political participation kept abreast with this social 
mobilization, political stability might have been 
preserved.”’ i 

The failure of the Shah to satisfy calls for real 
political input led to a ‘‘crisis of participation” in 


Iran. The government could-either allow for more 


popular participation or increase its levels of 
repression. In the case of Iran; both strategies 
were tried, neither successfully, always too late, 
and never to the degree necessary for effective- 
ness. This allowed those opposing the Shah’s rule 
to countermobilize. Green identifies the steps that 
led to such countermobilization in Iran: The Shah 
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was both unwilling and unable to employ coercive 
powers sufficient to stem any popular uprising; 
political demands were simplified’ as both pro- 
Shah and anti-Shah forces reduced their defini- 
tion of the situation to the lowest common 
denominator; both sides became ‘‘polarized,”’ 
with each denying the legitimacy of the other; 
traditionally nonpolitical sectors of society were 
brought into the conflict; and each pole actively 
sought popular support. 

Green traces the events TA preceding 
the Shah’s fall in detail, sharing with the reader 
some exciting vignettes of his own experiences at 
the time. Surprisingly, violence by those counter- 
mobilized was kept to a minimum. Popular dem- 
onstrations, strikes, funeral processions, and 
public marches took the place of the barricade. 
Meanwhile, the Shah was doing everything pos- 
sible to make compromise with the opposition im- 
possible, either by increasing the use of coercive 
power or by suddenly offering an appeasing 
reform too late. Green also notes the ambiguity 
that surrounded the goals of the Revolution 
beyond that of bringing down the Shah. Kho- 
meini’s popularity was undisputed, but few en- 
visaged the Iran to come. We still await a solid 
study of the fall of the Pahlavi dynasty. Green’s 
book is a step in that direction. 

The book also includes a useful chronology of 
the Iranian Revolution as well as an extensive bib- 
liography that should prove valuable to under- 
graduate students. 


RICHARD H. PFAFF 
University of Colorado 


Soldiers without Politics: Blacks in the South 
African Armed Forces. By Kenneth W. 
Grundy. (Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1983. Pp. xiv + 297. $24.50.) 


The title of this book has been exerpted from 
Mozambican President Samora Machel’s telling 
comment that ‘‘A soldier without politics is an 
assassin’? (p. x). Kenneth Grundy argues that 
black soldiers serving South Africa merit criti- 

although he readily acknowledges the com- 
pelling economic pressures that induce a small but 
growing segment of the black population to enlist 
in the military and police apparatus of the white 
supremacist regime. Grundy does not accept the 
optimistic view that the recruitment of Africans, 
Indians, and Coloureds constitutes a meaningful 
step toward deracialization, where progressive 
military technocrats initiate and legitimize a proc- 
ess of reform ultimately spreading from the bar- 
racks to the society at large. He argues that the 
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utilization of black soldiers simply provides an ad- 
ditional mechanism for the white powerholders to 
manipulate ‘‘racial and ethnic differences to 
maintain the political and economic regime’’ and 
‘to tamp down civil unrest and to control and 
reverse the military threats on the borders’’ (p. 
278). In his view, black South Africans ‘‘lack the 
vital perception of interest... . that for them the 
system is worth defending” (p. 280). Hence black 
soldiers are at best an impressed force or at worst 
mercenaries employing violence for ‘‘short term, 
selfish motives” (p. x) instead of some principled 
political cause. 

Soldiers without Politics is a pioneering work 
that. ferrets out a remarkable amount of informa- 
tion about the evolution and present status of 
South African military structures, objectives, atti- 
tudes, and roles in society and government. A less 
zealous researcher might have been intimidated by 
the formidable problems that South African 
security restrictions pose for data collection on 
even routine military and internal security mat- 
ters. Drawing upon official sources, skillful in- 
terviewing, and shrewd observation, Grundy has 
probed deeply into the still more sensitive issues of 
arming, deploying, and utilizing black soldiers 
and police. In successive chapters, he discusses the 
history, structure, training, force levels, remuner- 
ation, treatment, duties, and impact of black 
police, Coloured and Indian soldiers and sailors, 
African units, homeland armies, and indigenous 
Namibian forces. Orienting his analysis around 
these different ethnic components has led to some 
repetitiveness, in part due to problems of integrat- 
ing chapters which had previously been published 
as separate articles. However, Grundy’s approach 
also reflects the extent to which official South 
African thought and action sustain fragmented 
approaches to the different black groups and rein- 
force established caste relationships and patterns 
of segmentation. 

To comprehend the contemporary position of 
blacks in the South African armed services, 
Grundy contrasts the actual roles of black forces 
in South Africa’s wars with the persistent but 
erroneous view that blacks were traditionally ex- 
cluded from the military and especially from com- 
bat. He portrays the evolution of black military 
participation as a piecemeal process demonstrat- 
ing the capacity of the South African regime for 
flexibility, reform, and even creativity in the 
means selected for perpetuating the ‘‘white domi- 
nated capitalist order” (p. 274). In the process, 
Grundy succeeds in integrating his study of the 
armed forces and police with the already volumi- 
nous literature on apartheid policies, security 
legislation, economic exploitation, and Afrikaner 
nationalist ideology. His conclusions on the mili- 
tarization of South African society and the pros- 
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pects for military intervention in politics must be 
read in conjunction with his superb monograph 
that stripped away the veil of anonymity from the 
state security apparatus and created major shock 
waves in official.circles (The Rise of the South 
African Security Establishment, Bradlow Series, 
No. 1, August 1983, Braamfontein: The South 
African Institute of International Affairs). 

The faults of the book are relatively minor. In 
concluding, Grundy might have returned more ex- 
plicitly to the paradigms that he discussed in his 
introduction regarding the role of the military in 
ethnically polarized societies. He could also have 
considered whether the South African armed 
forces have any external linkages with Western or 
Israeli military and intelligence agencies which 
might mold or alter the roles assigned to black 
units. But the most basic problem is beyond his 
control. The black soldier has not spoken for him- 
self on his roles, nor is he likely to do so in a situa- 
tion where he is used to preserve exploitative pat- 
terns and even ‘‘to participate in the disruption of 
the affairs of neighboring peoples” (p. 278). 
However, the descriptions that Grundy has pro- 
vided of black South African forces speak elo- 
quently to their marginality, exploitation, and 
alienation from fellow blacks. Soldiers without 
Politics is essential reading for all students of 
Southern Africa and scholars interested in the 
political dimensions of military and security 
organizations. 

RICHARD F. WEISFELDER 


The University of Toledo 


Change in South Africa: Blind Alleys or New 
Directions? By Christopher R. Hill. (London: 
Rex Collings, 1983. Pp. ix + 224. L12,50.) 


As a former member of the British diplomatic 
service and faculty member of the then University 
of Rhodesia and the current Director of the 
Center for Southern African Studies at the Uni- 
‘versity of York, Christopher R. Hill is well 
equipped by both experience and his education at 
Cambridge University to meld observation with 


theoretical concerns. He also has normative com- 


mitments through his position as an overseas 
. member of the -highly regarded Council of the 
South African Institute of Race Relations. What 
Hill has provided is a remarkable blend of the 
view from the outside and from the inside made 
possible by a sabbatical leave spent at the 
Afrikaans-medium University of Stellenbosch at 
the Cape—the Alma Mater of those South 
African Prime Ministers who obtained a univer- 
sity degree. 

What is so attractive about this scholarly vol- 
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ume, which is amply documented and indexed 
and includes a selective bibliography, is Hill’s dis- 
passionate analysis of the contours of the 
Afrikaner political elite, especially university 
faculty members who are in the various social 
science disciplines. Here he explores the nature of 
the prestige hierarchy of Afrikaner academics and 
the links established between the National party 
government of Prime Minister P. W. Botha and 
the academic insiders. Much of the antecedent 
literature concentrated on the Broederbond, a 
secret group of Afrikaner men in many walks of 
life who were determined to have their prescrip- 
tions for Afrikanerdom implemented by the Na- 
tional party government. Hill’s concerns are 
broader than the Broederbond and have greater 
comparative utility because they focus upon a 
more openly accessible elite—the university facul- 
ty member. While at Stellenbosch, Hill was able 
to observe the ebb and flow of university student 
politics which, remarkably enough, were followed 
carefully by the prime minister and his cabinet 
colleagues, because Stellenbosch students were 
indeed candidate members of the political elite. In 
contemporary South African politics, the Orwel- 
lian view that Afrikaner students are more equal 
than English-speaking ones suggésts why Hill 
focused especially on the University of Stellen- 
bosch. Those Afrikaners in the Cape have had a 
reputation of being more verlig (moderately con- 
Servative) than their kinsmen in the other three 
provinces. 

In examining the rate and direction of change in 
South Africa, Hill concentrates heavily on the 
Afrikaners, and especially upon the verligte ele- 
ments in Afrikanerdom, who are bitterly opposed 
by the verkramptes, or narrow-minded Afrikaners 
who cherish all the perquisites granted them by 
apartheid within what is basically a zero-sum 
society devoted to maximizing white values in an 
authoritative, if not authoritarian, manner. Hill is 
noticeably adroit in illuminating and evaluating 
the welter of theories, often generated by South 
African exiles resident in Britain, explaining 
change or continual domination in terms of class, 
race, and ethnicity. He skillfully demonstrates 
what each particular school of thought (clustered 
around a particular periodical, a British university 
department or unit, or individual) contributes to 
clear-headed thought about the past, present, and 
future of South Africa. 

Hill places primary emphasis upon the Afri- 
kaner verligtes as agents of change, and he pro- 
vides a careful inventory of change in the indus- 
trial workplace that has long been the battle- 
ground between verkrampte white trade unions 
and cost-conscious English-speaking business 
managers, with the African workforce used as 
pawns. Moreover, he discusses the array of 
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federal and confederal schemes that South 
African whites have generated within the con- 
sociational approach to intrasocietal conflict, 
which leads him to examine very briefly regional 
and extraregional pressures on South Africa. This 
lucid, thoughtful, and gracefully written book will 
enrich both comparative political science and the 

quality of the political debate over South Africa. 


RICHARD DALE 
Southern Illinois University at Carbondale 


Policy Dynamics. By Brian W. Hogwood and B. 
Guy Peters. (New York: St. Martin’s Press, 
1983. Pp. x + 289. $27.50.) 


Policymaking in industrial democracies has 
been going through a “‘time of troubles’’ in the 
decade since the Oil Shock. Problems such as in- 
flation, recession, fiscal crisis, tax revolt, decline 
in public confidence, and cutbacks in public serv- 
ices have become the staples of journalism as well 
as a good bit of the substantive policy studies liter- 
ature. Policy Dynamics represents one of the first 
major analytical efforts to go beneath the surface 
of events, even beneath such trendy topics as 
‘system overload” and ‘‘cutback management,”’ 
to investigate the impact of recent experience on 
the fundamental concepts and models we use to 
organize our knowledge of the policy process. It is 
= an important book that adds significantly to our 
conceptual equipment for understanding how 
policy change works. 

Hogwood and Peters begin with the fairly sim- 
ple insight that because of the ‘“‘crowding of the 
policy space” after 30 years of welfare state 
growth and the newly felt resource constraints on 
policymaking; most policy change in industrial 
democracies will be ‘‘policy succession’’—the 
replacement of an existing policy, program, or 
organization by another—rather than the initia- 
tion of totally new policies. Other writers might 
‘slide by this idea in a page or two. Hogwood and 
Peters turn it into a major book by subjecting the 
original notion to a rigorous and methodical 
examination of all its intellectual and practical 
implications. Their approach constitutes a verita- 
ble four de force of conceptual explication and 
development. 

The book’s focus is on change and process 
rather than on structure and substance. It starts 
from the model of the policy cycle that is more or 
less standard in the ‘literature: agenda-setting, 
policy formulation, legitimation, organization, 
implementation, evaluation, and termination. 
Rather than simply tacking another stage labeled 
succession onto the cycle, Hogwood and Peters 
completely rework the model. They leave the 
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basic stages nominally intact, but sharpen the con- 
ceptual basis of each by using their notion of 
policy succession to cast new light on each stage. 
Their strong point is suggesting new categories 
and new linkages. They develop several typologies 
of policy change that are useful improvements on 
the incrementalist literature. And the diagrams 
they use to illustrate these typologies are likely to 
find their way onto blackboards in many policy 
analysis courses as the book receives the wide 
readership it deserves. . 

The writing is rather dense. Sections, subsec- 
tions, and even sub-subsections are numbered, 
headed, and often preceded by epigraphs. Under- 
graduates and persons who are not policy special- 
ists may find the going somewhat slow. But Hog- 
wood and Peters usually illustrate their points 
with well-chosen examples from American and 
British policy experience. These examples not only 
clarify the argument but also provide fascinating 
glimpses of contrast and comparison in the policy 
process of the two great English-speaking democ- 
racies. 

Hogwood and Peters deal with a policy process 
model that for many of us had become a con- 
venient but static set of pigeonholes for data. 
They have produced a much-improved set of 
propositions about how policy change takes place 
and some provocative suggestions about how to 
design policies to make it easier to replace them in 
the future. They believe that it is no longer possi- 
ble ‘‘to boldly go” into the unexplored reaches of 
completely new policy areas. Policymakers will be 
more and moré concerned with making improve- 
ments on the existing system. The book’s ap- 
proach reflects the same belief. Rather than blaz- 
ing new trails outside the conventional frame- 
work, it explores what we previously thought of as 
known space. It shows us that creative thought 
can still pay big dividends in improving our under- 
standing of those regions as well. 


JAMES A. DUNN, JR. 
Rutgers University-Camden . 


The Politics of Backwardness In Hungary 1825. 
1945. By Andrew C. Janos. (Princeton, N.J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1982. Pp. xxxvi + 
370. $27.50, cloth;:$12.50, paper.) 


Political scientists have frequently looked to the 
past as a source of rich materials to test hypothe- 
ses purporting to explain social phenomena. Us- 
ing a historical setting, Andrew C. Janos exam- 
ines political change in Hungary, a country on the 
borderlands of Europe, through the prism of 
theories of development ranging from that of 
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Herbert Spencer to those of Barrington Moore 
and Immanuel Wallerstein. 

Following the work of Moore, Samuel P. Hun- 
tington, and Reinhard Bendix, Janos suggests that 
the course of Hungary’s development differed 
from that of the West owing to the country’s level 
of political institutionalization, its cultural make- 
up, and the configuration of classes in its society. 
To this perspective, Janos adds that of Waller- 
stein, who stresses the impact of the ‘‘global 
socioeconomic system possessing its own logic, 
division of labor, and operational principles’’ (p. 
xviii). Combined, these two approaches lead 
Janos to question assumptions derived from three 
different theories of monolinear development 
associated respectively with the names of Herbert 
Spencer; Max Weber, Ferdinand Tonnies, Karl 
Mannheim, and Karl Polanyi; and Marx. 

Janos shows that Hungary pursued its own dis- 
tinct course of development for several reasons, 
Although Hungary possessed an advanced politi- 
cal system, it was backward economically. This 
backwardness led to primary emphasis on the 
state as the engine of modernization in the coun- 
try. However, an etatist path entailed its own con- 
tradictions, which precluded Hungarian success in 
catching up with the West. Once the bureaucracy 
accorded a dominant role to itself, it sought to ex- 
‘pand even further and therefore soaked up sav- 
ings in the form of taxes to pay for its growth. The 
bureaucracy also siphoned off talent that miight 
otherwise have undertaken entrepreneurial 
endeavors. Finally, state efforts to increase the 
literacy of the populace, while successful, pro- 
voked a feeling of ‘‘relative deprivation” on the 
part of all classes, who now compared their own 
circumstances unfavorably with those of their 
counterparts in the West. 

These contradictions culminated in the rise of 
the authoritarian right in the interwar period. The 
advanced states of the European core continued 
to dominate the international economy, thus pro- 
ducing a desire among elites of weaker nations for 
the restructuring of the world system in their 
favor. The ideology of proletarian international- 
ism threatened the class position of Hungary’s 
elites. Plebian elements who had been mobilized 
into power embraced right-wing political ideology 
that promised a revolution in the international 
system and repression of the lower classes at 
home. Antisemitism justified the expropriation of 
property held by the Jewish minority, whose 
wealth could be used in the quest for moderni- 
zation. 

Janos attempts many things in this volume, 
some of which are contradictory. Hungary cannot 
supply a ‘‘generalized concept of. peripheral poli- 
tics’’ because, unlike many nations on the periph- 
ery of the world system today, it ‘‘possessed a dis- 
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tinctly occidental religious and institutional heri- 
tage” (p. xxi). Moreover, Janos himself admits 
that ‘‘the rise of a bi-polar international system 
with new rules of the game” presents ‘‘a different 
analytic problem for the student of political 
change” (p. xxiii). 

One must also question some of Janos’s sub- 
stantive conclusions. Intellectuals in Hungary 
experienced alienation in the early twentieth cen- _. 
tury owing to far more than the inability of the 
general populace to appreciate the artistic crea- 
tions of the avant-garde (p. 171). More profound 
sources of alienation lay in the humanist intelli- 
gentsia’s resentment at its subjection to the forces 
of the market economy, and in the Hapsburg Em- 
pire’s policies of censorship and use of police 
spies, both of which involved curbs on freedom of 
expression. In addition, peripheral elites were not 
the first to reject the ‘‘liberal idea of restraint that 
the Occident has brought into the modern world’? 
(p. 169). One need only recall that the West gave 
birth to Social Darwinism, a philosophy that 
erected survival of the fittest into a moral 
standard. 

Janos draws on sources in five languages to 
produce a very readable work. The book contains 
insights into such diverse subjects as the reflection 
of Hungarian sociopolitical concerns in the litera- 


. ture of the period, the position of Jews in 


Hungarian society, and the influence of inter- 
national public opinion on political practices in 
peripheral societies. The Politics of Back wardness 
in Hungary will be a source of intellectual stimula- 
tion and excitement for both students of the con- 
temporary world economy and those of the East- 
ern European area. 


STEPHEN R. BURANT 
Shorewood, Wis. 


Colombia: Portrait of Unity and Diversity. By 
Harvey F., Kline. (Boulder, Colo.: Westview 
Press, 1983, Pp. xv + 169. $18.00.) 


Colombia is the third most populous‘country in 
Latin America, yet it is probably the most mis- 
understood country in that region. Too often it is 
understood .in terms of what is going on in 
Mexico, Cuba, or the Southern Cone, but rarely is 
it understood on its own terms. To correct this, 
Harvey Kline provides an overview of Colombian 
society and politics. As the subtitle indicates, 
Kline’s major theme is that there is no single, sim- 
ple Colombian reality. Rather, there are compet- 
ing and contradicting realities. Kline spends a sig- 
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nificant part of the book detailing the complexity 
of Colombian society and explaining how it can- 
not be understood effectively with simplistic, 
foreign explanations. Unfortunately for the 
reader, Kline is able to explore only briefly the 
tremendous contextual richness of Colombian 
society. 

This book is the fourth in Westview’s ‘‘Nations 
of Contemporary Latin America’’ series. The 
book is organized into six substantive chapters 
and a conclusion that focuses on the future. The 
chapters deal with geography and demography, 
pre-1930’s history, post-1930’s history, govern- 
ment and politics, economic policy, and inter- 
national politics. The strength of the book is its 
ability to deal with a very large topic with some 
coherence; the weakness is that important issues 
are raised and discussed only briefly, for example, 
the ‘‘dance of the millions” (the extensive pene- 
tration of foreign loans and investment in the 
early twentieth century). The discussion of La 
Violencia (the period of chronic and catastrophic 
rural violence from 1946 until the early 1960s) is 
discussed in only simplistic terms. 

In other areas Kline demonstrates effectively 
the texture and complexity of Colombian society. 
He does an excellent job of this in explaining the 
development of the political party system in the 
country. Long dominated by two hostile and com- 
peting political parties, the Liberals and the Con- 
servatives, Colombia reacted to the partisan 
violence of the 1940s through the 1960s by estab- 
lishing a power-sharing system between the par- 
ties. Kline shows that the eventual effects of this 
power-sharing—called the National Front—have 
been to make the Liberal-Conservative division 
almost meaningless and to increase the fragmenta- 
tion within the two parties. 

The book raises a number of questions that are 
important for the future of Colombia: What will 
happen to the party system? (Will it become a 
competitive party system, or will intraparty splits 
make this competition meaningless?) What is the 
role of the Colombian military in the political 
system? (Will we see the military become political- 
ly active, as it is in the Southern Cone?) What is 
the nature of the country’s economic policy, and 
how will domestic and foreign economic factors 
affect both the party system and the military? 

Although the book breaks no new frontiers of 
research, it does summarize, update, and provide 
a unified understanding of a very complex sub- 
ject. With the possible exception of R. Albert 
Berry et al.’s Politics of Compromise (Transac- 
tion Books, 1980), there has not been a compre- 
hensive study of the Colombian political system 
since John Martz’s Colombia: A Contemporary 
Political Survey (University of North Carolina 
Press, 1962). Kline’s book closes that gap. One 
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wishes only that it provided more detail to add to 
Kline’s obvious understanding of Colombia. 


BRIAN F. WALLACE 
Capital University | 


Political Forces in Spain, Greece, and Portugal. 
By Beate Kohler. (Boston: Butterworth Scien- 
tific, 1982. Pp. 281. $59.95.) 


My major objection to this book is its price, not 
its content. The first volume to appear in English 
comparing generally the politics of Spain, Greece, 
and Portugal, its primary contribution lies in its 
summary of these countries’ current political 
forces. As such, its pricing warrants mentioning 
because it might preclude access by the majority 
of the clientele for whom the book ‘would have 
primary appeal: students and the informed public. 
In contrast, country specialists will find little here 
that is not already general knowledge and avail- 
able elsewhere. | 

The merits of the book are these. First, it offers 
an up-to-date survey of political developments in 
the three countries. The period covered spans the 
years dating from the demise of their dictatorships 
up through the consolidation of their new demo- 
cratic regimes, as of December 1980. Kobler’s 
second contribution is a systematic overview of 
political forces. In each instance the author gives a 
concise summary of the end of authoritarianism, 
the nature of the transition to democratic rule, 
and the current political order. In those instances 
where a clear-cut division of political forces into 
party groupings is not present, Kohler explains the 
nature of the social groups from which the parties 
are drawn and how identification of forces on the 
Right, the Center, and the Left can be used to 
develop a coherent framework for understanding 
shifting political alignments. 

Third, this is the first book to deal effectively 
with the interaction between external and internal 
political and social forces and how the two com- 
bined have influenced political outcomes. The 
consolidation of democratic regimes in all three 
cannot be viewed apart from external interests in 
seeing that these countries’ social, political, and 
economic forces be tied more effectively to their 
counterparts in Europe at large. The most impor- 
tant contribution here is the clarification of the 
role of West German foundations in influencing 
internal politics in all three countries according to 
a similar pattern. At the same time, Kohler makes 
quite apparent how distinct domestic contexts 
have led to very different outcomes in building 
these relationships. 

Fourth, Kohler supplies the reader with excel- 
lent source material. This takes two forms: a bib- 
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liography listing major country sources and de- 
tailed endnotes after each section that provide not 
only specialized entries but also useful annota- 
tions with more relevant detailed information. 
Contained herein are sources frequently over- 
looked in North American scholarship—the most 
important of which are West German in origin. 
Converted into textual material, it is the richness 
and completeness of Kohler’s sources that serve as 
the basis for the detailed country analysis. 

This very detailed analysis of each country’s 
political and social forces, which is one of the 
book’s strenghts, is also the source of its dif- 
ficulties. Although there is a logic for grouping 
together Spain, Greece, and Portugal—without 
consideration for Italy—the author actually 
engages in little comparative analysis. Kohler uses 
parallel categories to examine each case, but 
leaves comparison itself up to the reader. Just as 
there is scant internal cross-national comparison, 
there is also little in the Introduction and Conclu- 
sion bringing together common patterns and ex- 
plaining why the decade of the 1970s, which is 
examined in such detail, was a momentous one for 
all three countries. Whereas Spain, Greece, and 
Portugal entered the decade on the periphery of 
Europe, by the end of the 1970s there could no 
longer be any doubt that their future, their op- 
tions, and their constraints have become irrevoc- 
ably linked with those of Europe as a whole. Inte- 
gration into the European Economic Community 
will be the most difficult for Portugal, but its 
structural problems are not all that different from 
those faced by Spain and Greece. Certainly Spain 
has come the farthest in its internal transforma- 
tions, but the point at which it began in the 1950s 
is not all that different. Such parallels as these 
argue for further comparative ‘analysis of the 
three countries as cases central to any discussion 
of the interplay between nationalism and: moder- 
nization in the contemporary world. — 


LAWRENCE S. GRAHAM 
University of Texas at Austin 


Conservative Politics in Western Europe. Edited 
by Zig Layton-Henry. (New York: St. Martin’s 
Press, 1982. Pp. xi + 352. $27.50.) 


Conservative Politics in Western Europe is a 
collection of 14 essays, all written by European 
scholars. The introductory essay, written by the 
volume’s editor Zig Layton-Henry, is followed by 
essays- ON conservative politics and political 
behavior in Britain (Gillian Peele), Scotland 


(William Money), Sweden (Sten Berglund and Ulf 


Lindstrom), Denmark (Ib Faurby and Ole Kris- 
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tensen), Norway (Bjarne Kristiansen and Lars 
Svasand), the Federal Republic of Germany (Alf 
Mintzel), Belgium (Anthony Mughan), the Neth- 
erlands (Hermann von der Dunk), France (Jean- 
Claude Colliard on the Giscardiens and Patrick 
Lecomte on Chirac’s Rassemblement), Italy 
(Mario Caciagli), Spain (Kenneth Medhurst), and 
in what is the most interesting essay in the volume, 
Geoffrey Pridham deals with transnational con- 
servative cooperation within the European Com- 
munity and the European Parliament. 

The volume makes a strong case for the resur- 
gence of the conservative ideology across Western 
Europe, although the electoral failures of some 
conservative parties are also noted. As Layton- 
Henry comments, the conservative ideology has 
made a remarkable comeback :since the end of 
World War II when the parties of the Right were 
discredited, rightly or wrongly, in most European 
countries due to the ties between. conservatism 
and fascism and to the collaboration between con- 
servative groups and the Nazis. But by the time of 
the early 1970s and continuing into the 1980s, the 
parties of the Right had regained their strength, 
even in such social democratic strongholds of 
Scandinavia. 

But this swing to the Right can be TE 
There may have been a resurgence of conserva- 
tism in:some specific countries in recent years, but 
when the European Community as a whole is 
analyzed by looking at the first (June, 1979) direct 
elections to the European Parliament, a different 
interpretation surfaces. Ronald Inglehart and 
Jacques-René Rabier, in ‘Europe Elects a Parlia- 
ment,” in Leon Hurwitz (ed.), Contemporary 
Perspectives on European Integration (Green- 
wood Press, 1980, pp. 27-51), observe that only in 
Great Britain, where the Labour party put on a 
dismal show in the 1979 elections, was there any 
ground to support a conservative resurgence. The 
swing to the Right across Europe was anything 
but evident if the composition of the 1979 to 1984 
European Parliament is compared to that of the 
previous assembly, if- the votes cast in the 
European Parliament are compared to that of the 
previous assembly, and if the votes cast in the 
European election are compared to those in the 
most recent national elections. The swing was very 
limited in a geographical sense (the United 
Kingdom). 

As with any collective and esliaboracive work, 
some technical problems surface. The essays are 
of uneven quality, ranging from first-rate analyses 
(the essay on conservative party activists in Den- 
mark by Faurby and Kristensen, for example) to 
what I interpret to be graduate student papers. 
Although not identified, several of the essays have 
been translated into English from the original, 
and some appear in that stilted academic English 
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that has been described by the London Times (in 
an entirely different context) as ‘‘techno-English”’ 
—the language is correct but it does not make for 
easy reading. Some of the essays are overdocu- 
mented (one has some 64 notes in 19 pages of 
text), and it is difficult to follow the thread of the 
argument with so many side diversions. Finally, 
an index that contained some concepts and 
themes rather than just names of people and par- 
ties would have been more helpful. These criti- 
cisms; however, are really only cosmetic. The 
book, although not suited for the introductory 
student, serves as an important contribution for 
the specialist in the field of European party 
politics. 
LEON HURWITZ 

Cleveland State University 


The Russian Intelligentsia: From Torment to 
Silence. By Viadimir Nahirny. (New Bruns- 
wick, N.J.: Transaction Books, 1983. Pp. 200. 
$22.95.) 


Nahirny’s objective is to increase our compre- 
hension of the development of the Russian intelli- 
gentsia, particularly of the nineteenth century. 
His method is sociological in the tradition of 
Mannheim. Nahirny exposes the role playing and 
agonies of the ‘‘men of conviction” of. Russian 
society with particular attention given to their 
social origins and to -aspects of generational 
change. He avoids a simplistic class analysis by 
establishing a model of social differentiation ap- 
propriate to Russia of the time. Unfortunately, 
the reader must wait to the conclusion of the book 
to see the model comprehensively displayed. An 
earlier presentation of the model, together with 
clearer identification of time periods of his chosen 
examples of members of the intelligentsia, would 
have assisted the organization of the book. 
Despite these problems, Nahirny’s work is a suc- 
cess. The ideologization of the intelligentsia is 
portrayed skillfully and with ample documenta- 
tion from primary sources including fascinating 
quotations from diaries. At times Nahirny’s pen- 
chant for quoting the words of the intelligentsia 
without translating their French or German will 
cause the less literate of us to tremble; but both 
the style of his writing and his analysis are convin- 
cing, comprehensible, and thorough. 

What makes Nahirny so successful is his consis- 
tency in avoiding the substance and passion of the 
great debates of the Russian intelligentsia. Those 
have been written about and analyzed by students 
of literature, history, and politics for almost a 
century. Nahirny is making a distinctive contribu- 
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tion by methodically investigating and analyzing 
the ‘mode of orientation” toward ideas by the 
Russian intelligentsia. By this he means exploring 
hypotheses regarding both individual and group 
reactions to ideas and theories, particularly reac- 
tions that transformed ideas into ‘‘causes’? and 
ideologies. Nahirny does not neglect the great 
issues of Russian intellectual debate, but rather 
uses those issues as the backdrop of his analysis. 
The variety of Russian responses.to Western ideas 
is well elaborated, yet Nahirny moves consistently 
to a concluding theme that, despite this variety, a 
unified consequence emerges = Jaen ogzanon ofa 
total sort. 

It is Nahirny’s “mode of orientation” to this 
theme that will cause some readers to reflect on 
Western intellectual development instead of Rus- 
sian. Nahirny appears to be restating some of the 
arguments about the ‘‘origins of totalitarianism,” 
although with some distinctive convolutions. 
Lenin is portrayed as the culmination of the 
ideologization of the Russian intelligentsia in the 
crucial generation following the reforms of the 
1860s. Nahirny gives those reforms immense im- 
portance, especially in terms of their consequence 
for urban life in Russia. The combination of those 
changes and the historical development of the in- 
telligentsia provide the fertile ground for Lenin- 
ism and terroristic ideology, according to 
Nahirny. Those who have difficulty with the 
totalitarian model of Soviet politics will have 
some misgivings regarding this aspect of the book. 
But the scholarship that produced the book will 
not be questioned, nor will be the judgment that 
this book will be regarded as one of the most im- 
portant on Russian historical-political develop- 
ment of this decade. 


PATRICK DRINAN 
University of San Diego 


Organized Democracy: Political Institutions in a 
Welfare State-—-The Case of Norway. By Johan 
P. Olsen. (Bergen: Universitetsforlaget, 1983. 
Pp. 1 + 246. $20.00, paper.) 


The thesis of Organized Democracy is multi- 
faceted. Olsen asserts first that ‘‘political institu- 
tions have modified in significant ways since 
1945” (p. 7); second, that current analytical 
models have not kept up with these changes; and 
third, that our interpretation of these changes 
might reflect a theoretical misunderstanding 
rather than behavior that may have been viewed 
as pathological. Finally, what is néeded,- says 
Olsen, is a framework so that scholars might 
“better understand the role of organizational fac- 
tors in political life’’ (p. 7). In essence, he has 
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called for what he refers to as a “new institu- 
tionalism’’ that can focus on how, and to what 


degree, behavior and outcomes of that behavior 


are enrolled by political institutions. 

Olsen employs a method that he calls ‘‘organi- 
zation theory.” He feels that it is ideal because it 
bridges the gap between the traditional and 
behavioral approaches and has the advantages of 
both approaches. The methodological goals of the 
book are relatively modest, so modest in fact that 
it might be asked whether anything can come 
from the inquiry. Olsen says that ‘‘no attempt is 
made to present a theory of organized democracy. 
But a few preliminary observations of political in- 
stitutions in a contemporary welfare state indicate 
the potential value of organization theory to 
political analysis” (p. 10). 

* Olsen uses Norwegian government as the vehi- 
cle to develop his theoretical work. The book is 
divided into six chapters, presenting a fairly 
cohesive evaluation of the Norwegian case. 
Chapter 1 deals with the issue of the legitimacy 
crises hypothesis and in particular its application 
to Norwegian citizen initiatives. Chapter 2 ex- 
amines the Storting (parliament) from a structural 
and policymaking perspective. Chapter 3 deals 
with the Norwegian cabinet and executive. Olsen 
feels that ‘‘the key questions here are the degree to 
which politically appointed leaders are able to give 
direction to the large administrative apparatus 
acting in their name and Aow they give this direc- 
tion” (p. 78). Chapter 4 is an excellent characteri- 
zation of the Norwegian civil service, being a pro- 
totype of the ‘“Weberian ideal bureaucracy in ac- 
tion.” Chapters 5 and 6 are attempts at capturing 
general theory with sweeping applications of 
organization theory. These chapters appear to be 
tacked on and do not quite fit the smooth flow of 
presentation found in the previous chapters. 
Olsen tries ‘‘to summarize the empirical studies on 
integrated organizational participation in govern- 
ment and identify the main theoretical themes 
that can be inferred from those studies and from 
organization theory” (p. 151). 

One is left with the impression that too much 
has been attempted in a short space. The book is 
extremely well-documented, in fact, much of it 
reads like an annotated bibliography of every- 
thing and anything germane to the subject. The 
bibliography is excellent. If Olsen had continued 
with the case study analysis after chapter 4, or 
dealt with the exclusive task of developing a 
generalized organization theory and left off the 
case study, his task would have been simplified. 
As it is, the reader is left with segmented 
fragments that do not hang together well. 

Due to the subject’s ambiguity, it is difficult to 
say whether Olsen meets his objectives. It is also 
_ questionable how typical Norway is as a prototype 
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for comparison. Norway is so replete with excep- 
tions that little remains that is transferable as a 
general case to other democratic systems. 
However, on balance, Organized Democracy is in- 
teresting, conceptually provoking (albeit not 
cohesive), and does contribute to the growing 
scholarly literature on democracy in the welfare 
state, Norway. 


JAMES L. WAITE 
Central Missouri State University 


Politics and Technology in the Soviet Union. By 
Bruce Parrott. (Cambridge, Mass.: MIT Press, 
1983. Pp. x + 428. $45.00.) 


Bruce Parrott’s study of Soviet technological 
development is unique in its treatment of one of 
the most important issues in Soviet politics. Most 
previous studies on Soviet technology have been 
the domain of economists, who directed attention 
to the institutional framework .of the Soviet 
research and development process. By contrast, 
Parrott is interested in technological development 
as a political issue subject to conflicting strategies 
and alternative interpretations and closely linked 
with the Soviet image of the outside world. 

The major thesis of Politics and Technology is 
that throughout Soviet history technological 
policies have been determined by the interplay of 
two conflicting tendencies of thought within the 
Soviet leadership and elite. The ‘‘traditionalist’’ 
view, seeing capitalism as highly aggressive yet in 
the throes of an economic crisis, is characterized 
by an emphasis on indigenous technological 
development (in particular, military technology) 
and establishing technological autarky. The 
‘‘non-traditionalist’’ view has portrayed capital- 
ism as less aggressive and more dynamic econom- 
ically than the ‘‘traditionalists’’ and has favored 
extensive technological ties with the West as a way 
of alleviating economic problems at home. Utiliz- 
ing an astounding array of Soviet and Western 
sources, Parrott traces these two tendencies in the 
policy debates of the Kremlin from Stalin to 
Brezhnev, showing that at nearly every point in 
Soviet history considerable conflict has occurred 
over the choice of an appropriate technological 
Strategy. 

Parrott’s careful and nuanced reading of the 
statements of a wide variety of Soviet leaders, as 
well as his attempts to establish connections be- 
tween the context of Soviet foreign and domestic 
policies and specific issues of concern to the 
Soviet research and development community, 
provide new insights into the Soviet political pro- 
cess. But what is lacking is a concerted attempt to 
put these issues into the%till broader context of 
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the nature and evolution of Soviet political 
system. The closest that Parrott comes to this is in 
describing the general direction of the shifts which 
have occurred in Soviet official thinking over the 
past five decades, from a ‘‘traditionalist’’ line 
of thinking under Stalin to a more ‘‘non- 
traditionalist” orientation under Khrushchev and 
Brezhnev. 

Given the fact that Parrott’s analysis extends 
only up to 1975, some readers might ask whether 
Parrott’s categorization of Kremlin debates still 
remains relevant today. The Soviets currently face 
a capitalism that is both dynamic and aggressive 
and an economic situation at home that deteri- 
orated considerably in Brezhnev’s last years. In 
his conclusion to the book, Parrott suggests that, 
rather than mitigate conflict over an issue which 
has been latent in Soviet communism for the past 
50 years, these factors are likely to sharpen 
cleavages between ‘‘traditionalists’’ and ‘‘non- 
traditionalists.” 

MARK R. BEISSINGER 
Harvard University 


The Well-Ordered Police State: Social and Insti- 
tutional Change through Law in the Germanies 
and Russia, 1600-1800. By Marc Raeff. (New 
Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 1983. 
Pp. ix + 284. $23.50.) 


Nothing less than the making of the modern 
world is Marc Raeff’s subject. His thesis is that 
the institutional and cultural foundations of the 
modern state resulted from the deliberate design 
of policymakers. The case is presented in three 
essays, a short one on the intellectual background 
to this transformation, a long one comprising 
about half of the book on the implementation of 
these new ideas in Germany, and a brief account 
of Russian attempts to copy the German ex- 
amples. In this account the distinguishing feature 
of the Polizeistaat is that it is a positive govern- 
ment. 

In the essay on the intellectual background 
Raeff emphasizes the influence of the Enlighten- 
ment faith in rationality as a means to progress. 
Specifically, he draws attention to the dawning 
realization that social and economic life was sub- 
ject to scientific laws of some kind. In the interest 
of promoting sovereign power these scientific laws 
became the stimulus for the growth of govern- 
ment. ‘Many writers, of course, have stressed the 
. increase in regulation, centralization,. and 
monopolization of governments of the period 
together with the influx of the bourgeoisie into 
administrative ranks. More important for Raeff’s 
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purposes is the changing outlook of those who 
governed. 

This new outlook is detailed in his essay on the 
transformation of Germany. Based on a study of 
hundreds of Landes-ordnungen and Polizei- 
ordnungen, this essay surveys religion, economy, 
manufacture, commerce, administration, society, 
and education. Positive government, Raeff con- 
tends, can be seen in the very way the law is 
presented. Preambles explaining and justifying 
each law were now affixed rather as Plato recom- 
mended in The Laws. One very frequently given 
justification, Raeff finds, is the need for 
Aufhebung, which he translates as lifting and 
transcending. In the aftermath of the Thirty Years 
War a premium was naturally placed on social 
stability, especially in the preservation of religious 
orthodoxy, but at the same time there was a great 
desire expressed in the ordnungen for economic 
and political change. In the course of his interpre- 
tation of the laws Raeff sets forth the implicit 
political theory of the dominant doctrine of mer- 
cantile cameralism. It consisted of two main 
precepts. The first was the feudal belief that the 
body politic is an organism. The other is the 
modern belief that society is a division of labor ac- 
companied by a speciality of function. Raeff does 
not pause to assess the inconsistency of these prin- 
ciples. But it should be noted that the combina- 
tion of organic social stability with the division of 
labor of modern political economy was the Auf- 
hebung of Georg Hegel’s political theory fully a 
generation after the end of the period of Raeff’s 
study. i ; 

The book closes with a brief account of the 
failure of Russian attempts to import modernity 
by applying the German model. In the course of- 
this chronicle Raeff opines that the ideas of 
cameralism had been largely implemented in the 
West. If that is so, it is not proven in this book. 
Raeff’s interpretation of German society is based 
on the intentions expressed in the laws and not on 
what happened. Between the word and the deed 
falls the shadow. Reading the ordnungen and 
Raeff’s exposition of them, a Martian historian 
would think that Germany consisted of dynamic, 
progressive, enterprising communities, each 
bravely exploring paths to the social, economic, 
and political future. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. At the time Germany was com- 
posed of stagnating feudal remnants in which 
politics was mainly confined to court intrigues 
over sexual liaisons, new wings to the palace, and 
the hire of mercenaries. Nor would our Martian 
colleague have any way of knowing from this ac- 
count that cameralism and the Polizeistaat were 
strongest in the least progressive parts of Europe 
and weakest in the most progressive realms of 
Holiand, France, and England. Still less would 
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the Martian know that great thinkers like the 
Scots’ Adam Smith and James Steuart, together 
with even greater German thinkers like Hegel and 
Karl Marx, dismissed cameralism and its ilk as the 
dead and of the past, as did the great Prussian 
reformers like von Stein. 


M.W. JACKSON 
The University of Sydney 


The Women’s Rights Movement in Iran: Mutiny, 
Appeasement, and Repression from 1900 to 
Khomeini. By Eliz Sanasarian. (New York: 
Praeger Publishers, 1982. Pp. xiii + 173. 
$24.95.) 


In the past two decades feminists have criticized 
the social sciences for ignoring women and used 
that criticism as the basis for a new scholarship. 
The new scholarship focuses on the role of women 
in families, occupations, and local communities 
where the dispute is over the significance rather 
than the facts of their participation. But areas of 
social life abound where the mere activities of 
women cannot be described without evoking con- 
troversy. It is hard to imagine a more complex 
area than that of women and politics, and dif- 
ficult to imagine a more challenging context in 
which to examine the relationship than in the 
Muslim world. For when we conceptualize 
political life, we tend to do so under the rubrics of 


power, authority, and public activity. What these . 


categories signify seems totally inconsistent with 
our conventional notions of the ways in which 
Muslim women conduct their lives. 

Eliz Sanasarian acknowledges the complexities 


of the relationship of Muslim women to Muslim. 


polities in her book, The Women’s Rights Move- 
ment in Iran. The book surveys the efforts of 
small groups of Iranian women to secure what 
they perceived as their rights to an education, 
employment, and political liberties. Ultimately, 
the book is unsuccessful in offering a deeply 
penetrating explanation for the development and 
impact of this century-old women’s social move- 
ment. But the book’s very failures are instructive. 
First, Sanasarian speaks of the limited amount of 
source material and the need to draw inferences of 
a dramatic order when studying the political ac- 
tivities of Iranian women. Second, Sanasarian at- 
tempts to find in the theoretical literature on 
political and social movements hypotheses and 
categories that might be usefully applied to the ex- 
periences of Iranian women. The problem of 
evidence is only compounded by a social scientific 
language deaf to the nuances of Muslim women’s 
lives. Third, the multiple sociopolitical contexts in 
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which men and women live at any one moment 
put any social scientific explanation to a very 
severe task. Is the description ever fully commen- 
surate with the realities? New scholarship—espe- 
cially that which attempts to break new ground 
and to explore the unfamiliar—seems often out of 
harmony with established standards. But we need 
to press on with these efforts to enlarge our sense 
of human: experiences—of men and women-— 
recognizing that progress is not inevitable and 
moreover, that failure is necessarily part of the 


‘learning process. 


DONNA ROBINSON DIVINE 
Smith College 


Toward a Human Rights Framework. Edited by 
Peter Schwab and Adamantia Pollis. (New 
York: Praeger Publishers, 1982. Pp. x + 258. 
$26.95.) 


In this book the editors present a number of 
case studies that elaborate the thesis, presented in 
an earlier book, that conceptions of human rights 
vary widely among nation-states because of dif- 
fering socioeconomic, cultural, and ideological 
contexts. They consider the emphasis on universal 
human rights that is embodied in the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights to be ‘‘grossly 
political,” although they: believe that insuring 
minimum life needs might provide the core of a 
future universal consensus on human rights. Even 
if rights are defined differently for liberal, 
socialist, and third-world states, or yet more 
specifically are defined differently for each state, 
one of the major conclusions which the editors 
draw from the case studies is that all states violate 
the rights of their citizens. . 

Not surprisingly, given the editors’ commit- 
ment to a high degree of relativism in the defini- 
tion of human rights and the absence of any more 
elaborate framework in the book, the case studies 
are an extremely mixed bag. Given that most of 
the authors writing on socialist and third-world 
states are from liberal-democratic capitalist coun- 
tries and were allowed by the editors’ relativism to 
express their own values, many of them make 
judgments that many other observers, probably 
including the editors in some cases, would call 
‘‘grossly political.” I would argue that all concep- 
tions of human rights are inherently (although not 
‘*srossly’’} political, and that relativism justifies 
rather than eliminates this situation. 

The high points of the book are John S. 
Gitlitz’s chapter on Nicaragua and Om P, 
Gautam’s chapter on India. Although somewhat 
dated because it covers events only through early 
1982, Gitlitz’s treatment of the difficulties en- 
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countered in maintaining human rights in a situa- 
tion of revolutionary-counterrevolutionary con- 
frontation is balanced, realistic, and theoretically 
sophisticated. It would make excellent reading for 
anyone who wants to get behind the Reagan ad- 
ministration’s rhetoric on Nicaragua and under- 
stand the true complexity of the situation there. 
The outcomes of the conflicts over the definition 
of political pluralism, mixed economy, and 
human rights in Nicaragua are in doubt according 
to Gitlitz, and I believe that these outcomes will 
be important influences on the definition of 
human rights in other socialist, third-world coun- 
tries. Gautam discusses the influence of both 
liberal and socialist conceptions of human rights 
in India but demonstates that political instability 
and economic underdevelopment place strong 
constraints on the effective implementation of 
either political or economic rights. 

The low point of the book, by a substantial 
margin, is Peter Schwab’s chapter on Ethiopia. 


Schwab’s commitment to meeting minimum life - 


needs has already been discussed, and he 
dedicates his share of the book to friends who 
“believe that life should be kind and gentle to 
others.” Strangely, then, his chapter is an 
apologia for the extreme violence exercised by the 
Ethiopian military regime against its opponents of 
both the Right and the Left and an attack on left- 
ist critics of this violence. Claiming to base his 
argument on the ideas of Frantz Fanon and 
Albert Memmi, Schwab states that because 
violence is virtually necessary in a genuine social 
revolution, leftist observers of Ethiopia should 
celebrate rather than condemn the occurrence of 
extensive violence in that country because it was a 
part of making or defending a genuine revolution. 
He fails to point out that Fanon and Memmi were 
discussing the colonial situation specifically, and 
that Fanon advocated violence by the oppréssed 
against the colonizers in the process of making a 
revolution rather than’ regime violence against 
large segments of the populace in the postrevolu- 
tionary period. Schwab dismisses Eritrean and 
Somali leftists as counterrevolutionary by virtue 
of being ethnic secessionists, and the Ethiopian 
People’s Revolutionary Party (EPRP) as a party 
composed of ‘‘foreign educated Leftists of the 
middie class’? which ‘‘misjudged the moment, 
and in its own peculiar way placed itself in a 
counterrevolutionary role’’ (p. 192). Thus, he 
continues, in order to acquire human rights for 
the oppressed masses and ‘‘develop social democ- 
racy throughout Ethiopia,” the regime had to ex- 
terminate these groups through violence and 
should be congratulated by all true leftists for do- 
ing so. 

What Schwab defends is not a genuine state- 
specific Ethiopian conception of human rights, 
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but a conception held by a highly authoritarian 
military regime and opposed by many Ethiopians, 
including those on the Left. In my opinion, 
Schwab’s defense is both empirically absurd and 
morally indefensible in terms of his own values. 
He ignores the valid generalization that economic 
and political rights must to some degree develop 
together. 


JAMES R. SCARRITT 
University of Colorado, Boulder 


A Woman’s Issue: The Politics of Family Law 
Reform in England. By Dorothy M. Stetson. 
(Westport, Conn.: Greenwood Press, 1982. 
Pp. xiii + 278. $29.95.) 


Dorothy Stetson presents a legislative history of 
reform of the English doctrine of coverture. 
Coverture provided that a married man and 
woman became as one, the man. The married 
woman’s legal rights were almost obliterated. A 
Woman’s Issue is an interesting, useful book for 
the fields of public policy, legislative process, con- 
stitutional law, British politics, and women’s 
studies. Stetson presents evidence well and writes 
competently. Readers’ guides such as a table of 
abbreviations are helpful. An enormous amount 
of work is evident, and A Woman’s Issue has 
much to recommend it. 

Stetson’s dependent. variables include 10 
policies (seven statutes) in the area of divorce and 
property reform from 1857 to 1970. Her indepen- 
dent variables are dichotomized: feminists or 
modernization? She analyzes their role in resolv- 
ing conflict over values, drawing on the analytic 
paradigm of E.E. Schattschneider among others. 

From the analysis emerges a complex arena 
described as administrative, legislative, and ad- 
ministrative/legislative. Stetson demonstrates in- 
creasing specialization and regularization of the 
decision-making process and its relation to action 
on reform. Feminist individuals, organizations, 
and organizational’ representatives influenced 
egalitarian decisions by moving values conflict 
into the legislature. i 

Here the problems begin, suggesting a need for 
more diachronic analysis. Nowhere is feminism 
defined. Alison Jagger contends that early 
twentieth-century feminism in the United States 
meant ‘‘the uniqueness of women, the mystical 
experience of motherhood and women’s special 
purity” (Feminist Politics and Human Nature, 
Rowman & Allanheld, 1983, p. 5). Stetson seems 
to mean otherwise, but never says what. Further, 
she may often not be observing feminists, as 
women’s rights advocates are not necessarily 
feminists. Similar problems appear in other recent 
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studies of this genre. To avoid studies purporting 
to measure feminism but not doing so, we need to 
address definitions and validity. 

Modernization is not mentioned again after 
page 3. Implicit operational definitions of the 
concept are nonetheless evident and include: the 
role of the state, class struggle, military and 
economic crisis, structural changes such as suf- 
frage expansion, the legal profession, and social 
forces leading to gender role adjustment. Also evi- 
dent is the part played by the Anglican church 
hierarchy and women’s organization, especially 
interesting are the governmental roles of some 
church officials and declining public religious 
identification. Partisan context was demonstrably 
influential, despite Stetson’s claim that it was not 
(pp. 223-224). An issue does not have to become 
one party’s bailiwick to be affected by partisan 
context. Although Stetson states that the formal 
legislative process is not of interest in policy enact- 
ment (p. 13), her findings suggest otherwise (see 


pp. 72-73, 83, 89, 101, 111, 117-118, 123, and. 


124). All these variables are salient, although not 
consistently favorable to reform. 

From 1851 to 1935, the incremental “redis- 
tribution’’ of values often favored men and prob- 
ably, in the short run, conferred more burdens 
than benefits on women. Over the long run, four 
generations of women, redistribution became 
more worthwhile. The achievement was role 
equity, not role change. Later, the Matrimonial 
Proceedings and Property Act of 1970 authorized 
“the court to protect the income of middle-aged 
dependent wives .. . divorced against their 
will, . . . unlikely to remarry, and [with] little op- 
portunity to be employed”’ (p. 153). Stetson com- 
ments that ‘‘such protections, rather than guaran- 
teeing economic rights, reinforce the dependency 
of married women’? (p. 153). Today, opposing 
protection for equality is almost de rigour (see 
Judith Baer’s Equality under the Constitution, 
Cornell University Press, 1983). The hard line 
does not erase decramental problems with incre- 
mentalism. 

Stetson illuminates these problems, but not 
always directly: Delayed gratification is not delay 
over 120 years or over an individual’s life span. 
The National Organization for Women’s refusal 
in the United States to support compulsory selec- 
tive service registration for women, without equal 
rights, is analogous and instructive, as is the Na- 
tional Consumers’ League’s support for protec- 
tive labor legislation for women, without equal 
rights. Neither approach confronts underlying, in- 
tact gender role differences. 

Neither, apparently, did the British activists; 
missing is the detailed analysis of activists found 
in Jo Freeman’s Politics of Women’s Liberation 
(McKay, 1976). I was never certain about the 
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dimensions of influence attributed to British ac- 
tivists, and linkage between pressure and output 
was subsumed in the overall description. 

Stetson assumes too much. Terms such as 
“backbencher” and ‘‘place in, private member 
ballot” are not defined. I found shortsighted the 
tacit acceptance that poverty and lack of (formal) 
education among working-class people were of- 
fensive (see pp. 40, 57). I felt similarly about the 
tacit acceptance of the offense of legally classify- 
ing women. with ‘‘children and idiots’ and 
references to women’s ‘‘handicaps’’ (pp. xi, 3, 5, 
9). As researchers we learn from our mistakes and 
grow through our accomplishments. A Woman’s 
Issue demonstrates and contributes to scholarly 
development; its errors may do the same. 


SARAH SLAVIN 
State University College at Buffalo 


The Arab Balance of Power. By Alan R. Taylor. 
(Syracuse, N.Y.: Syracuse University Press, 
1982. Pp. xiv + 120. $22.00 cloth; $11.95 
paper.) 


Alan Taylor of the American University writes 
a highly readable and succinct account of contem- 
porary Arab politics. The.Arab Balance of Power 
should be welcomed by undergraduate and 
graduate students of the contemporary Middle 
East. 

The book i is divided into eight chapters in addi- 
tion to 2] appendixes. Chapter 1 provides a brief 
yet very good overview of unity and diversity in 
the 22 Arab states of the Arab world. Chapter 2 
traces the history and development of the present 
Arab system; Chapter 3 deals with the rivalries be- 
tween the Hashimite and Saudi-Egyptian bloc, the 
revolutions in Syria, Egypt, and the formation of 
the United Arab Republic (UAR). The ebb and 
flow of the Pan Arab movement is lucidly ana- 
lyzed, and the difficult task of deciphering the 
continuously shifting alliances and policies is well 
done. Chapter 4 deals with the breakdown of the 
Arab system—the collapse of the UAR and the. 
Arab defeat in 1967. 

The causes of cooperation and conflict are dealt 
with. Although Arabs want unity, every time a 
unification scheme is attempted it fails. Why? 
There, according to Taylor, lies the basic di- 
lemma. 

Chapter 5 deals with the years after the 1967 
defeat until Sadat’s visit to Jerusalem. In a section 
titled ‘“The Search For Solidarity,” Taylor 
focuses on the era following the October, 1973 
War and dominated by Saudi Arabia, or AF- 
Haqaba Al-Saudia. This era is dominated by the 
theme of diplomatic maneuvering as opposed to 
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open, armed conflict with Israel. ‘Money talks, 
and it must surely talk loud when there are billions 
of it,” as the late Malcolm Kerr commented, ‘‘the 
Saudi money whispered.’’ Through its contacts, 
helped along by its financial. resources, Saudi 
Arabia tried to maintain its role as a stabilizing 
power and attempted to harmonize relations 
among different Arab states. This role was thrust 
upon the Saudis by circumstances; they neither 
wished the role, nor were they comfortable in it. 
Yet others have suggested that Al-Haqaba Al- 
Saudia was an era of deradicalization of Arab 
politics masterminded by rich Arab and marked 
by the drawing of the Arab world farther into the 
American sphere of influence; the encouragement 
of consumerism, as in the case of Al-Infitah in 
Egypt; the papering over of serious economic, 
social, and political problems; and the encourage- 
ment of Al-Islam Al-Rasmi, sometimes referred 
to as ‘‘Petro-Islam’’ or American Islam, at the ex- 
pense of popular Islam. 

Chapter 6 deals with the polarization of Arab 
politics after Sadat’s visit to Jerusalem, whereas 
chapter 7 deals with regional disputes. 

Perhaps the most interesting chapter is the con- 


cluding one, ‘‘The Arab Dilemma.” To Taylor, 


this dilemma lies in the interplay of universalist 
and particularist forces. On the one hand, the 
Arabs have a common cultural heritage and a 
common historical experience and, on the other, a 
diversity of regional and geographic circum- 
stances. The Arab state system is alive and well. 
Its continuation is in the interest of the people and 
the regimes of these states. People and govern- 
ments pay lip service to Arab brotherhood and 
Arab unity as long as it’s not practiced. This 
hypothesis may be easily tested. Ask any Egyptian 


trying to get a visa to Saudi Arabia or an Arab 


university professor looking for academic tenure 
in Kuwait. 

Perhaps Arab politics are a long way down the 
road from The Arab Balance of Power. It is possi- 
ble that secularists and Pan Arabists have already 


lost the day to the ‘‘kids in sneakers’? who march 


to the beat of a different drum. 

The book would have been greatly enriched if it 
had utilized some of the literature published in 
Arabic, such as the work on Arab unity by Saad 
Eddin Ibrahim, the Arab system by Ali Dessouki, 
Saudi Arabia’s foreign policy by Chassan 
Salameh, and a number of attitudinal studies by 
Faisal Al-Salem, Ahmad Dhaker, and Tawfic 
Farah. 


TAWFIC E. FARAH 
Journal of Arab Affairs 
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China Turned Rightside Up: Revolutionary 
Legitimacy in the Peasant World. By Ralph 
Thaxton. (New Haven, Conn.: Yale University 
Press, 1983. Pp. xxi + 286. $27.50.) 


Scholars have devoted consideration energy to 
attempting to understand the Chinese Communist 
party’s success in establishing the People’s 
Republic of China. Most agree the CCP based its 
revolution on the rural peasantry, but debates 
continue over whether the CCP obtained peasant 
support through social and economic appeals or 
through the mobilization of a new nationalism in 
the wake of the Japanese invasion of China. 

Thaxton enters this debate and attempts to turn 
the discussion “‘rightside up’’ by deemphasizing 
the role of the CCP and stressing the revolution- 
ary proclivities of the peasants themselves. Reject- 
ing the concept of a party-led peasantry, Thaxton 
argues the ‘‘Chinese Communists had to heed a 
set of social concerns posed by the poorest 
peasants if they were to be accepted” (p. 98). He ` 
begins with a description of the North China 
border region filled with a self-reliant peasantry . 
ready to rebel when the state threatened survival. 
After warlords replaced Imperial government, 
their depredations and surtaxes combined with 
the unilateral landlord abrogation of customary 
tenant rights led to horrendous poverty and 
famine in North China. Through self-help, 
remedialist protest, and opposition, peasants at- 
tempted to solve their problems well before the 
Japanese invasion. In the fourth chapter, Thax- 
ton argues that ‘“‘the peasants who asserted 
themselves in the border region were the compara- 
tively insecure landless tenants and hired hands,” 
not ‘‘the secure landowning ‘middle peasants?” 
(pp. 94-95). After a case study of a village, Thax- 
ton turns to analyses of the peasants and the CCP 
during the wars against the Japanese and the 
Guomindang, or Nationalist party, arguing the 
CCP had its greatest successes in outlying villages 
least affected by the Japanese or Guomindang. 

In researching this book, Thaxton has delved 
deeply and widely using numerous Chinese Com- 
munist documents, short-term field research in 
China, and extensive reading in both China 
studies and the social sciences. Yet, I found the 
book both disappointing and unconvincing. First, 
Thaxton does not marshal evidence satisfactorily. 
Repeatedly, he simply asserts controversial points 
or backs them with a footnote to a Chinese 
historical journal published between 1974 and 
1976, -when most. Chinese ‘‘history’’ used 
historical settings to comment on contemporary 
politics. Attempting to show the ‘‘bitter class feel- - 
ings of poor folk,’? Thaxton quotes at length a 
song (pp. 132-134) which says the landlord sur- 
vives ‘With the help of the Japanese forces,” 
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thus actually strengthening. the peasant na- 
tionalism argument that he attempts to debunk. 
In the case study, the peasants do not rebel suc- 
cessfully until the CCP becomes involved (p. 146) 
and again only CCP intervention saves the 
peasants (pp. 154-155). 

Stereotypes, too, fill this book. When Thaxton 
refers to ‘‘peasants,’’ the reader often’ cannot 
decipher whether Thaxton refers to individuals, 
families, or villagers, and too frequently Thaxton 
raises the image of the ‘‘noble peasant” (my 
term), a concept just as useless and dated as the 
“noble savage’? of yesteryear. He uses the 
Guomindang as a wicked stereotype and fails to 
draw distinctions between the central party and 
government apparatuses in South China, the 
relatively autonomous northern warlords af- 
filiated with the Guomindang and local party 
members with varying connections to the central 
party apparatus. Repeatedly, he asserts the 
Guomindang could have solved the peasant prob- 
lem, a dubious proposition which inflates the 
Guomindang’s power and capabilities. ‘“Western 
scholars’ as strawmen pepper the book; 
“Western views” obtain 28 citations in the Index. 
Because one former ‘Catholic missionary from 
North China used a conspiracy theory to explain 
CCP: success (p. 152), the Catholic Church 
receives an undocumented, emotional lambasting 
(p. 159). Thaxton also draws a very sharp 
dichotomy between the evil Confucian Great 
Tradition of officials and landlords and a moral 
Buddhist Little Tradition of peasants. In China, a 
continuum rather than a dichotomy describes the 
cultural differences between rich and poor. If the 
peasants were anti-Confucian, how would Confu- 
cian argumentation, which Thaxton documents 
the landlords using, have appealed to them? In 
fact, Chinese folk religion is much more syncretic 
than Thaxton allows, combining Confucian, Bud- 
dhist, Daoist, and other elements. 

Finally, the book presents many facts and 


analyses without making clear how they relate to . 


the book’s arguments. Perhaps this disappointing 
book might have made a useful contribution to an 
important, exciting topic had the author written 
with more subtlety and consistency. 


J. BRUCE JACOBS 
La Trobe University, Melbourne 


The Japanese Diet and the U.S. Congress. Edited 
by Francis R. Valeo and Charles E. Morrison. 
(Boulder, Colo.: Westview Preas; 1983. Pp. xii 
+ 212. $12.00.) 


This volume, a product of a conference 
organized by the U.S. Association of Former 
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Members of Congress and the Japan Center for 
International Exchange, is designed to increase 
the understanding that Americans have of the 
Japanese Diet and that the Japanese have of the 
American Congress. To this end, six leading 
American students of the Congress and six 
Japanese scholars and legislative staff members 
were commissioned to write brief papers address- 
ing six themes common to both legislatures: an 
historical perspective, the role of political parties, 
the structure of the legislative process, the ac- 
tivities and backgrounds of individual members, 
the legislative role in budgetary policies, and the 
legislative role in foreign policy. 

The first thing that needs to be said about the 
12 articles produced by this plan is that they are 
not written for a scholarly audience. Each article 
is heavy on description, many are concerned 
almost entirely with rules or with constitutional 
and statutory provisions, none present any new 
empirical] data, and, although most are clearly in- 
formed by the scholarly literature on the two legis- 
latures, they allude to it only in passing while ig- 
noring entirely the existing body of work that has 
looked at legislatures comparatively. 

Students, or even informed observers, of the 
American Congress will find nothing new or par- 
ticularly insightful in the six articles on the Con- 
gress, and those with a similar knowledge of the 
Diet will have the same reaction to the six articles 
on that legislature. What we have here then is 
really two books in one with each part written for 
a different audience. The essays on the American 
Congress are for a general audience that knows 
little about that institution, whereas the six essays 
on Japan are for a general audience similarly un- 
informed about the Diet. In this limited context, 


‘the book proves to have some utility. 


I found the chapters on the Diet quite informa- 
tive. The dominant role of party and bureaucracy 
in the functioning of that institution is well-stated, 
and the similarities with several European par- 
liaments are quite marked. The similarities be- 
tween the daily experiences of Diet members and 
those of their American counterparts are also 
striking and fit well with data from a variety of 
legislatures. This suggests the manner in which the 
book will-be read and used by political scientists: 
for pieces of information that will confirm or 
question tentative generalizations derived from 
one’s knowledge of other legislatures about how 
legislative institutions in general operate. 

The book’s main fault is not.of the authors’ 
making—they have by and large done a good job 
following a mandate that must have been to 
assume no previous knowledge and to avoid 
theory and data—but of their editors, who miss 
the opportunity to make the volume a more useful 
contribution to comparative legislative research. 
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Thus, while they went to the trouble of commis- 
sioning articles dealing with parallel themes, they 
organize the book not by those themes but by 
country, so that the six articles on Japan come 
first and the six on the Congress afterwards. 
Rather than juxtaposing the chapter on, for ex- 
ample, the role of the Diet in making Japanese 
foreign policy with that on the Congress’ foreign 
policy role so that the comparative lessons can be 
more readily drawn, these comparable chapters 
are separated by almost 100 pages. Also, the book 
is desperately in need of a summary chapter that 
would make explicit the comparisons embedded 
in the various chapters. Something as simple as an 
inventory of differences and similarities would 
have provided a useful guide to further research 
and inquiry and thus made the volume as valuable 
to political scientists as it is to parliamentarians 
and journalists. 
MICHAEL L. MEZEY 

DePaul University 


The Political System of the Federal Republic of 
Germany. By Klaus von Beyme. (New York: 
St. Martin’s Press, 1983. Pp. xiii + 209. 
$25.00.) 


“There are few countries in Europe,” writes 
Klaus von Beyme in the Preface to this book, 
‘where the cleavages between metatheoretical 
schools involving comprehensive policy-outlooks 
are so deeply entrenched as in Germany since the 
late 1960s.” Von Beyme, one of the Federal 
Republic’s best known and most prolific political 
scientists, presents us with an analysis of the West 
German political system that seeks to take ac- 
count of the perspectives and critiques of both 
major schools—systems theory and neo- 
Marxist—while presenting his own reinterpreta- 
tion of the workings of the system’s institutions. 
He supports his argument with numerous com- 
parisons to other liberal democracies and includes 
brisk discussions of many proposed reforms. All 
this could be an exciting undertaking, but it is en- 
tirely too much to attempt in a slender 200-page 
volume, and the reader is repeatedly left dissatis- 
fied when tantalizing themes are briefly touched 
upon and then quickly abandoned so that the 
author may move on to the next subject. 

The present work appears to be largely a trans- 
lation of von Beyme’s 1981 German book of the 
same title, although this. fact (and the name of the 
translator) is not made explicit. Thus, in spite of 
its 1983 copyright date, the book is essentially a 
study of the West Germany policy as of the late 
1970s. Readers seeking an extensive discussion of 
the fall of the Schmidt government, the return to 
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power of the CDU/CSU, or the continuing ad- 
vance of the Greens will be disappointed. 
Although the words are English, the syntax and 
idiom of the translation are often German, and 
the combination of the two produces sometimes 
amusing and occasionally incomprehensible 
results. The book is also studded with typo- 
graphical errors. 

These flaws are particularly unfortunate 
because von Beyme deals with a number of impor- 
tant topics that are neglected in most American 
textbooks on West German politics and intro- 
duces the reader to criticisms and reform pro- 
posals from the West German literature that have 
received scant attention here. The discussion of 
party finance, the charges from left and right that 
the Federal Republic has become an Unterneh- 
merstaat or a Gewerkschaftstaat, the debate sur- 
rounding ‘‘Concerted Action,” and von Beyme’s 
charge (not, to my mind, sufficiently docu- 
mented) that the Federal Constitutional Court has 
“‘deeply interfered with the prerogatives of other 
constitutional powers’’ (p. 186) are examples of 
important themes in the book that deserve still 
more development than they receive. 

The bibliographies at the end of each chapter, 
which have been extended to 1982, provide the 
scholar with a valuable guide to the German- 
language literature on West German politics. 
Apart from these, and whatever stimulation that 
might lead to further exploration of some prob- 
lems, the serious researcher will find the treatment 
of most subjects to be too fleeting to be of much 
use. On the other hand, I fear that the book 
assumes too much previous knowledge to be 
suitable for use as an undergraduate text. Von 
Beyme attempts too much in too narrow a space 
and gives us a ‘‘reinterpretation’’ of West German 
politics that, in spite of its provocative assertions 
and numerous insights, lacks focus and, too 
often, adequate elaboration. 


THOMAS A. BAYLIS 
University of Texas at San Antonio 


The Egypt of Nasser and Sadat: The Political 
Economy of Two Regimes. By John Water- 
bury. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1983. Pp. xxiv + 477. $45.00, cloth; 
$12.50, paper.) 


One of the strengths of this thorough study of 
post-1952 Egypt--and one that makes it impor- 
tant for students of the Third World in general— 
is the extent to which it is permeated by theoret- 
ical questions. Much of Waterbury’s analysis is in 
the context of the dependencia approach, which, 
however, he applies quite critically. Some of his 
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conclusions—for example, that ‘‘neglect by the 
core” is what is conducive to ‘‘pauperization’’ (p. 
22)—fly in the face of the usual dependencia 
analysis. The last section, which deals specifically 
with relations with the outside world, argues that 
dependency can be imposed by. socialist as well as 
by capitalist powers and that, instead of having 
wealth drained off to the ‘‘core,’’ Egypt has been 
able to use its geostrategic position ‘‘to extract 
tribute” (p. 405). Yet some passages carry the ring 
of more orthodox dependency analysis—like 
Waterbury’s characterization of Sadat as the 
champion of the ‘‘compradors’’ and of Mubarak 
(whose regime gets minimal treatment in a study 
that was essentially completed before his prede- 
cessor’s death) as possibly favoring the ‘‘national 
bourgeoisie” (p. 175). - 

The longest section of the book concentrates on 
the emergence of ‘‘state capitalism’’ under Nasser 
and of Sadat’s shift to the ‘‘open door” policy, 
encouraging the private sector and foreign invest- 
ment. It is emphasized that the roots of Egypt’s 
currently growing dependency go back to the 
Nasser period—to an ‘‘inclusivist’’ and 
“‘populist’’ program aimed ‘‘at redistribution of 
wealth that, ultimately, derailed the process of ac- 
cumulation’ (p. 10). However, Waterbury con- 
cludes that what growth occurred under Sadat 
(accompanied by growing inequity) was not the 
result of the open door but of the fortuitous up- 
surge of invisible earnings, like remittances, that 
enabled Sadat to benefit from some of Nasser’s 
policies, which thus ‘‘were never given their day in 
court’”’ (p. 204). = 

A major portion of the volume focuses on class 
structure. Waterbury concludes that in Egypt the 
state is largely autonomous of class interests, with 
the ‘“‘traditional path to economic status lying 
through access to political power’’ (p. 232). He 
sees the emergence under Nasser of a managerial 
“state bourgeoisie” whose corrupt ties to the 
private sector developed on a new scale under 
Sadat. l 

Waterbury makes an important contribution to 
the debate about the role of the rural bourgeoisie, 
those whose small holdings survived land reform 
and to whom some scholars trace the origin of the 
post-1952 political elite. Although he agrees that 
these kulaks have thrived, he believes that the elite 
is of much more heterogeneous background and 
has not in fact been responsive to their interests. 

One relatively. short section focuses on the 
evolution of the political system, to which Water- 
bury applies the corporatist model. A picture 
emerges of Nasser as being ahead of most of his 
associates in wanting a real mobilization party— 
and ‘‘want[ing] to reach out to new, under- 
privileged constituencies to sustain the socialist 
- transformation” (p. 332)—-but too overwhelmed 
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by immediate concerns and limited by ‘‘centers of 
power” to push in that direction for long. The 
picture of Sadat is of one who temporarily in- 
troduced a limited element of political liberalism 
but ultimately retreated in the face of threats to 
his position to the kind of repression he had re- 
jected. 

This book will inevitably provoke much debate 
from proponents of both dependency and conven- 
tional or modernization paradigms. But it is 
undeniably one of the most important works on 
contemporary Egypt.(a few inconsequential fac- 
tual mistakes notwithstanding). Waterbury com- 
bines a truly impressive amount of original 
research, heavily involving Arabic sources, with 
knowledge of an extensive body of theoretical 
literature. 


GLENN E. PERRY 
Indiana State University 


New Military Politics in Latin America. Edited by 
Robert Wesson. (New York: Praeger Pub- 
lishers, 1982. Pp. x + 230. $26.95.) 


In spite of the title of this book, the ‘‘new’’ 
military politics in Latin America are not new, 
dating as far back as 1964 in Brazil, so that the ap- 


parent deep, permanent involvement of the 


military in politics has been the object of careful, 
sustained analysis. Nonetheless, some new con- 
tributions are made in the generally high-quality 
essays of this edited volume. Eight essays on the 
involvement of the military in the politics of seven 
South American states (Argentina, Brazil, Chile, 
Colombia, Peru, Uruguay, and Venezuela) con- 
stitute the most up-to-date survey of the subject. 
Two introductory and two concluding essays of a 
general nature complete the volume, although the 
division of labor between these four essays is 
often not clear and appears to reflect the exigency 
of accommodating diverse interests of conference 
participants in preparing these proceedings. 

The four general essays also relate awkwardly 
to the eight case studies. Whereas the four general 
essays usually integrate examples from the Carib- 
bean/Central America as well as South America, 
the case studies focus exclusively on South 
America. Because variations from, and exceptions 
to, the new military politics in the subregions of 
Latin America are not explained systematically, a 
firm basis is not provided for assessing the future 
of the phenomenon. In fact, there is considerable 
disagreement among the various authors over 
whether the new military politics are being 
transcended, or whether this simply is being ex- 
pressed in new guises. Although democratization 
in Argentina postdates the book, abertura in 
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Brazil does not, yet the reader learns more of the 
dynamics of the Brazilian political opening than 
of its prospects. There are likewise only tentative 
suggestions about why Colombia and Venezuela 
have been spared the active military involvement 
‘characterizing their neighbors and uncertainty 
regarding whether this state of affairs will con- 
tinue. 

Because the case studies are uniformly rich and 
sophisticated, these shortcomings may reflect the 
intractability of the subject matter more than any 
inadequacy of the authors. In particular, the com- 
plexity and idiosyncracies.of each case study make 
it extremely difficult to generalize about both the 
past and emerging characteristics of the new 
militarism. Generalizations made in the four 
opening and concluding essays, while usually in- 

-sightful, do not seem integrally linked to, or to 
grow out of, the case studies, - 

Accordingly, an important contribution of the 
book may be to advance a dialogue between the 
general and the specific in assessing the new 
militarism, even though a viable synthesis remains 
elusive. Because democratization: appears to be 
proceeding at an uneven pace. along with militari-. 
zation, which is complicated further by 
subregional and national peculiarities, continuing 
reassessment of the new militarism is advisable. 


MICHAEL A. MORRIS 
Clemson University 


Governments, Markets, and Growth: Financial 
Systems and the Politics of Industrial Change. 
By John Zysman. (Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell Uni- 
versity Press, 1983. Pp. 358. $24.50.) 


Zysman’s well-written comparative study of in- 
dustrial policy in five Western countries estab- 
lishes the important role that financial institutions 
play in shaping the state’s response to industrial 
change. Indeed, his ‘‘central proposition is that in 
advanced countries.the structure of the domestic 
financial systems helped shape the politics of in- 
dustrial change in the postwar years’’ (p. 54; see 
also pp. 16, 285, 286, 298, 300; for different or ex- 
tended formulations, pp. 80, 81, 274).. 

The framework for the analysis postulates three 
scenarios: (1) capital market-based financial 
systems and company-led adjustment strategies; 
(2) credit-based financial systems with 
government-administered terms and state-led ad- 
justment processes; (3) credit-based financial 
systems with dominant financial institutions and 


negotiated adjustment processes (p. 18, chap. 6). 


Financial systems in the United States fit the first 
scenario, those in France and Japan fit the sec- 
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ond, and those in Germany the third; Britain’s 
policy remains ambiguous. 

The economic rationale for state industrial 
policy is stated clearly. ‘‘Neither the competitive 
position of firms in crucial sectors nor the com- 
parative advantages of the advanced countries will 
be fixed. Both can be created by the strategies of 
firms and by government policies’? (p. 36). 
Government has a role in industrial policy because 
industry changes cause displacement costs that are 
in the social interest to minimize, but firms often 
externalize these costs, perhaps less to workers 
than to cities, counties, homeowners, and other 
owners of the infrastructure that is threatened 
with obsolescence by abrupt industrial change. 

zZysman’s analytical framework suffers from 
assuming a basic dichotomy between the market 
on the one hand and the polity on the other. This 
assumption disregards the state as an entre- 
preneur. However, the public-enterprise sector of 
France, Britain, and Germany is considerable, 
and even the United States has again recently 


‘proven with Conrail that America can be suc- 


cessful at private enterprise. Because public enter- 
prise is often used as an instrument of industrial 
policy, it cannot be ignored in a study on in- 
dustrial policy, and assertions to the contrary (p. 
71, 76, 79, 86) miss the point. 

The state is not only an entrepreneur and pro- 
ducer of goods and services, but also the single 
largest producer of institutions. In this respect, 
the different states vary considerably, and that 
variance is not explained by the market-state 
dichotomy. Although the countries with a tradi- 
tion of codification (notably France and Ger- 
many) produce a steady flow of newly adapted 
and malleable institutions (p. 165), the common- 
law countries, Britain and the United States, face 
serious difficulties that leave them without the 
very instruments that would allow for industrial 
policy (pp. 210, 221, 230, 307).. 

In its capacity as producer—either for the 
market or for the political environment in which 
institutions are placed—the state can be an 
allocator or a distributor of resources. Which role 
will predominate depends on the incentives faced 
by those who make state political decisions. The 
account shows clearly that politicians in both the 
United States and Britain are allowed to squander 
the tax base (p. 279). But in Japan and France as 
well as in Germany, the impression is different. 
In The Rise and Decline of Nations (Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1982), Mancur Olson accounted in.part 
for the institutional difference by linking the 
duration of democratic traditions with economic 
growth. Democracies constrain the time horizon 
of their politicians, which is why investments in 
the tax base are small. In France, however, an 
elite bureaucracy remains removed from demo- 
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cratic control. Democracies can neutralize 
interest-group pressure by opening their markets 
or entering into customs unions. It was this policy 
of joining the Common Market that France im- 
pressed upon an unwilling commerce and industry 
(pp. 134-138). 

The different history of ideas should matter, 
too. The British Ricardian tradition focused on 
exchange, while on the Continent, mercantilism— 
and even more so, cameralism—as well as econ- 
omists such as Friedrich List emphasized in- 
dustrial development. 

Zysman’s account of the financial systems of 
France, Britain, Japan, Germany, and the United 
States is the stale result of ploughing through 
almost exclusively English-language secondary 
literature. Because the book is not supposed to be 
a reference work on financial systems, but rather 
a collection of case studies highlighting a common 
theme, the various misrepresentations (pp. 143, 
146, 173, 207, 255, 258, 261, 291, 292, 302) that 
~ will invariably occur when such a method is used 
should not unduly distract us from the main 
theme: the importance of financial institutions for 
the state’s response to industrial challenges. The 
reader who labors through these accounts will 
perhaps ask what makes these institutions work. 
Why are they allowed to operate in this manner 
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and not in another, perhaps more efficient, way? 
Why, on the one hand, is the British cabinet 
minister so little interested in monitoring the na- 
tionalized industries (p. 202)? Why does he leave 
the task to a bureaucracy ill-suited for the pur- 
pose? Why, on the other hand, is the French 
bureaucratic elite interested in modernization? 
And why are they allowed to obscure the costs of 
their decisions (pp. 135, 166)? Institutions are not 
a given, they change as individuals shape them in 
pursuing their ends. These ends may not be ob- 
vious: The challenge is to uncover them in order 
to present a well-rounded theory of the institu- 
tions analyzed. Governments, Markets, and 
Growth is a welcome beginning. 

Zysman is careful to avoid exaggerated claims. 
The problem here is not with the case-study ap- 
proach, although its usefulness is restricted due to 
incomplete conceptualization. Rather, we are 
unable to assess the impact of, for example, 
French interventionism because we do not have a 
control case to study the absence of intervention 
in a similarly constituted country. The success or 
failure of French industrial policy cannot be 
measured long as we lack an estimate of the op- 
portunity costs of these policies. 


JUERGEN BACKHAUS 
Auburn University 


International Relations 


Crisis Bargaining and the Arms Race: A Theoret- 
ical Model. By Pierre Allan. (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Ballinger Publishing, 1983. Pp. xxii + 
155. $22.50.) 


This book promises much, a grand structural, 
mathematical integration of the evolution of con- 
flict among states including an explanation of the 
intensity and timing of these conflicts. The theory 
constructed in the major portion of the book is 
tested in later chapters against U.S.-Soviet post- 
World War II relations. 

Allan’s theory of an evolving cyclic conflict 
among states consists of six sub-models as 
follows: (1) A measure of time (7) or of the pace 
of events wherein the duration of, and interval be- 
tween, historical events (x,y) depends on the 
number and intensity at which they occur as well 
as on chronological time (f) (Allan calls this 
“diplomatic time” as distinguished from proper 
or chronological time); (2) a causal (deterministic) 


relation’ between the conflict behavior (x%,) 
manifest by states, the diplomatic climate (DC), 
and balance of power (BP) in which they func- 
tion; (3) a causal relation between diplomatic 
climate (DC) perceived by a state and the 
cumulative history of conflict behavior (x, y); (4) a 
causal relation between the balance of power (BP) 
among states, the balance of their resolve (R), and 
the power capabilities (PC) of various states; (5) a 
causal relation between the balance of resolve (R)- 
and the history of conflict behavior (x,y, past x, 
past y); and (6) finally, a military arms race model 
in which the power capability of a state depends 
on its own GNP, the diplomatic climate, and 
other states’ power capabilities. 

If these structural relations appear complicated, 
they are. There are 9 equations in 12 variables. All 
variables are endogenous except for chronological 
time, 4, and the GNP trends of competing/co- 
operating states. In principle, the entire time- 
trajectory of international conflict is derivable 
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from GNP trends. Allan’s model has no recourse 
to a nation’s objectives, its utility, or preferences. 
Conflict is not the result of a maximizing or 
objective-seeking process. Instead, the course of 
conflict is ‘‘mechanically’’ determined as, for ex- 
ample, in Richardsonian models of arms races. 
Thus, Allan’s model lacks a crucial component to 
the volitional process it aspires to represent, 
namely some goal-seeking, satisficing, or maxi- 
mizing behavior by states. At the same time, some 
components proposed by Allan appear superflu- 
ous and nonobservable. For example, the distinc- 
tion between ordinary time and diplomatic time is 
unmeasurable, as is the ‘‘balance of resolve.” 
These shortcomings are not fatal to Allan’s 
theory, however, because the unobservable causal 
relationships are ‘‘folded into” relationships that 
are measurable, and his full-blown model is 
clearly provocative for deriving inferences from 
alternative assumptions about individual states 
behavior. 

To extract specific predictions from his system, 
Allan is obliged to assume specific functional 
forms for the causal relations postulated. For ex- 
ample, to indicate how a state’s power capability, 
PC, depends on the power capability of other 
states PC), Allan assumes a negative exponential 
relationship: 


PC, = er Cil PC); a;,C; = parameters 


The analytic properties of the international 
system such as its stability and dynamics will de- 
pend crucially on the assumed functional form. 
More specifically, the claim that conflict may 
evolve in cycles depends critically on such specific 
conjectural assumptions as to the quadratic 
nature of equilibrium conditions for individual 
states. 

Thus, Allan’s conjecture that the international 
system may exhibit multiple equilibria and regions 
of instability is a great distance from any positive 
explanation of the time profile of conflict. The 
empirical effects toward the end of the book do 
little to confirm his conjecture. But the equation 
systems developed in the theoretical sections of 
the book do lend themselves to further analytic 
development and possibly simulation. For the 
specialist with an interest in exploring possible 
very long-run implications of myopic individualis- 
tic decisions by states in a system, Allan’s models 
will prove useful. 


MARTIN MCGUIRE 
University of Maryland 
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Israel, the Middle East, and U.S. Interests. Edited 
by Harry S. Allen and Ivan Volgyes. (New 
York: Praeger Publishers, 1983. Pp. vii + 167. 
$27.95.) 

The Persion Gulf and American Policy. By Emile 
A. Nakhleh. (New York: Praeger Publishers, 
1982. Pp. xvi + 151. $22.95.)- 


Few regions of the world claim as much atten- 
tion from American policymakers as the Middle 
East, and two new books attempt to put 
American Mideast policy in perspective. Emile 
Nakhleh’s book focuses on the Persian Gulf, and 
he begins with the assumption that the Gulf’s 
problems should be viewed through the percep- 
tions of Gulf residents. Too often, he argues, 
Gulf issues are viewed primarily in East-West 
terms. Although those concerns are not unimpor- 
tant,- Gulf issues have their own dynamics best 
understood by the people who live there. Conse- 
quently, Nakhleh bases much of his research on 
interviews with political leaders, elites, intellec- 
tuals, and others in the Gulf region who often go 
unnamed. These and other documentary sources 
explore the research questions, What is U.S. Gulf 
policy? What are its successes and failures? and, 
What are the real components of regional security 
in the Gulf? 

Nakhleh says that American policy has been to 
protect both American access to Gulf oil and the 
Gulf from Soviet expansion. After 1973, these 
goals emphasized closer U.S.-Gulf military and 
economic ties, regaining petrodollars, and obtain- 
ing bases for the Rapid Deployment: Force. 
Nakhleh concludes that although Gulf regimes are 
sympathetic to these American policy goals, the 
American failure to obtain Israeli concessions on 
the Palestinian homeland issue precludes closer 
U.S.-Gulf ties. Regarding regional security, Gulf’ 
leaders share the American fear of Soviet expan- 
sion and are somewhat interested in an American 
military guarantee. Again, the Palestinian prob- 
lem would have to be solved for Gulf leaders to 
cooperate with the United States free from fears 
of Arab criticism. However, real stability cannot 
come to the Gulf until the area’s autocratic, 
familial regimes open themselves to some mean- 
ingful form of public participation in governance. 
Until then, the regimes will be vulnerable to both 
internal and external threats. 

Although it attempts to explore American in- 
terests more broadly in the Mideast, Israel, the 
Middle East, and U.S. Interests by Allen and 
Volgyes contains a diverse set of essays. The first 
suggests the general pro-Israeli and pro-American 
tone that a number of the chapters share. In it, 
Todd Endelman denies the contention that both 
Jews and Arabs have equal claims to the land of 
Palestine. By citing the centrality of the land to 
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Jews on religious, cultural, and secular bases, 
_Endelman says that the Jewish claim is the 
stronger of the two. Also suggesting the pro- 
American tone, chapters by Haim Shaked and 
James Leonard applaud the parties involved in the 
Camp David Accords and urge a more active 
American role in encouraging similar negotia- 
tions. 

A number of chapters focus on the military 
security issues of the region. Alvin Rubinstein and 
Vernon Aspaturian agree future Soviet policy in 
the area will follow a policy of realpolitik rather 
than any grand design or ideological crusade. 
Such a policy will constitute a danger to both the 
region and to American interests. Trond Gilberg 
offers a different approach by examining the ac- 
tivities of Eastern European actors in the region. 
He notes the Ceausescu regime in Romania has 
been able to play the role of an ‘‘honest broker” 
In both chapters 7 and 8, “The Correlation of 
compromise. Two essays go right to the heart of 
the American security concern. Amos Perlmutter 
endorses the presence of American military bases 
in the area to discourage revolutionary pressures 
and to give the United States the ability to in- 
tervene quickly to protect vital interests. Michael 
Handel points out that Israel would be a great 
location for such bases, and the United States 
could learn much from the Israelis i in the military 
and intelligence fields. 

Four essays go beyond the srpsmmeieah and 
pro-Israeli stance embodied in the chapters men- 
tioned previously. Abdul Said and Alain Spor- 
tiche bemoan the distorted imagery and percep- 
tion that mark Arab and Israeli views of the other. 
Nikke Keddie goes further by saying American 
policymakers ignore the realities of the area and 
produce unsuccessful, even counterproductive, 
policies. The other two essays offer a functional 
approach to Mideast peace by suggesting agricul- 
tural means to bridge.the gap between the peoples 
of the area. Cyrus McKell discusses Israeli range- 
land policies that could benefit all the region’s 
States, whereas Don Gustafson makes basically 
the same point regarding Israeli advances in irriga- 
tion technology. 

As is the case with all works, each of these 
books has its strong and weak points. The major 
strength of the Nakhleh book is its sensitivity to 
the needs and perceptions of Gulf residents and 
rulers. Nakhleh accurately points out the difficul- 
ties American policymakers will have if they con- 
tinue to rely on strictly American views of the 
Gulf’s problems. Beyond- this general theme, 
Nakhleh goes into some depth in discussing 
politics in Bahrain, the Gulf Cooperation Coun- 
cil, and Saudi Palestinian policy. Unfortunately, 
he goes into detail about little else of major note. 
Given the relatively short length of the book, 
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more background on contemporary Gulf politics, 
perhaps even on a country-by-country basis, 
would have been helpful. More information on 
the substantive details of American Gulf policy 
might have been useful as well, because the ex- 
amination of that policy in its own right occupies 
only one chapter of the book. 

The strengths and weaknesses of the Allen and 
Volgyes book are the strengths and weaknesses of 
each of the book’s essays. Many people will find 
Endelman’s-claim that the Jews have a “‘better’’ 
claim to Palestine than do Palestinian Arabs un- 
convincing, and his contention invokes an intran- 
sigence on the occupied territories issue that has 
already seriously impaired the negotiations. Both 
the Shaked and Leonard essays rally around a 
Camp David process already discredited in the 
Arab world. The Perlmutter and Handel essays 
also endorse the qualitative expansion of an 
American military policy which Nakhleh, Keddie, 
Said and Sportiche, and numerous others. may see 
as counterproductive to American policy goals, if 
not doomed to utter failure. On the other hand, 
the Rubinstein, Aspaturian, and Gilberg chapters 
are uniformly strong. Finally, the Gustafson and 
McKell essays.offer instrumentalities that could 
shed a glimmer of hope at some point in the 
future. In sum, Israel, the Middle East, and U.S. 
Interests is rich in substantive information yet its 
analysis demonstrates some bias in the general 
direction of endorsing the major trends of current 
American Mideast policy. 


RALPH G. CARTER 
Texas Christian University 


Soviet Strategic Forces: Requirements and Re- 
sponses. By Robert P. Berman and John C. 
Baker. (Washington, D.C.: Brookings Institu- 
tion, 1982. Pp. vii + 171. $22.95, cloth; $8.95, 
paper.) 


This is the sort of book we have come to expect 
of the Brookings Studies in Defense Policy: solid 
analysis and a clear point of view based upon a 
wealth of evidence. It is a book that should be 
read carefully by thoughtful policymakers. and 
serious students of national security and arms 
control. 

The principal value of Berman and Baker’s 
study is that it views Soviet strategic forces in the 
context of Soviet doctrines and strategies, pro- 
viding us with a set of criteria with which to sen- 
sibly evaluate Soviet capabilities and, by exten- 
sion, some useful guidelines to formulate an effec- 
tive Western response. For this reason, Soviet 
Strategic Forces is a welcome—-and needed—con- 
tribution to a rich literature of East-West force 
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comparisons, too many of which simply present 
comparisons of Soviet and Western forces and 
then attempt to deduce Soviet doctrine and inten- 
tions from observations of actual capabilities. 
What emerges as an especially critical factor in 
Soviet thinking is their perceived need to 


dominate surrounding regions, Europe in par- 
ticular, in order to defend the Soviet homeland. 


Consequently, the Soviets stress, probably more 


than we do, the importance of regional nuclear 


forces as an element of their view of the strategic 
balance. This does not necessarily mean, however, 
that Soviet force capabilities are perfectly tailored 
to meet Soviet strategic/regional security needs. 
Indeed, one is not certain whether to be reassured 
by the authors’ convincing description of the 
organizational biases affecting the development 
of both doctrine and force capabilities. This is not 
an entirely new discovery, of course, for Marshal 
Sokolovskiy’s well-known volume, Soviet 
Military Strategy (Crane, Russak, 1975)—no 
doubt a product of group-think—amply demon- 
strates the uneasy compromise between Soviet 
‘modernists’ and ‘‘traditionalists.’’ What 
Berman and Baker do very well, however, is to 
provide a succinct yet well-documented account 
of the sometimes awkward and incongruous 
organizational and doctrinal shifts that took place 
in the 1960s and 1970s. The Soviets, it appears, 
are not really 10 feet tall—perhaps about 6 feet. 

That the authors are able to tell this story, in- 
cluding the creation of the Strategic Rocket 
Forces and the (slow in coming) shift in naval 
strategy toward a more active strategic strike role, 
present the usual detailed tables of delivery 
systems, and put forward some pertinent ques- 
tions for U.S. policymakers in just 171 pages in- 
cluding footnotes, appendixes, and index is truly 
remarkable. One of the reasons for their suc- 
cessful presentation is the tight organization of 
the book, which really is in two parts. The first 
part consists of four narrative chapters concen- 
` trating on the development of doctrine and force 
capabilities. The second part includes five appen- 
dixes on specific technical topics not always en- 
countered, such as the process of missile design, 
the characteristics of various design bureaus, 
targeting, and the use of reconnaisance satellites. 
Each of the two parts could, in fact, stand alone 
as a worthwhile book; at the same time, each 
complements the other nicely. 

There are no serious weaknesses of Soviet 
Strategic Forces, but there is one major limita- 
tion. Like most studies of this sort it will probably 
soon be dated. As the authors show, the develop- 
ment of Soviet force posture is influenced not 
only by Soviet doctrine and traditions, but also by 
Western actions. Recent refinements to U.S. 
countervailing strategy, attempts to implement ex- 
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tended deterrence, and the development of new 
weapons systems are certain to be reflected sooner 
or later in changes in Soviet forces. Let us hope, 
therefore, that Brookings will keep this excellent 
study alive and up to date with a future revised 
edition. 
BARCLAY WARD 

The University of the South 


Afghanistan and the Soviet Union. By Henry 
Bradsher. (Durham, N.C.: Duke University 
Press, 1983. Pp. viii + 324. $32.50, cloth; 
$12.75, paper.) 


Henry Bradsher has written an excellent study 
of past and present relations between Afghanistan 
and the Soviet Union. His history provides us with 
a valuable framework in which to more clearly 
understand both the 1979 Soviet invasion of that 
nonaligned Asian country and the future of the 
Soviet role there. Bradsher’s journalistic skills and 
personal familiarity with the countries involved 
are amply displayed in this well-wmtten book. 
Moreover, his scholarly approach is also quite evi- 
dent: The book has been broadly researched, 
carefully argued, and documented in detail. His 
numerous sources (more than one-half of the 
chapters contain more than 100 notes) range from 
interviews, countless newspapers and radio broad- 
casts, and documents to books and articles. There 
is a most useful bibliography of some 15 pages. 

Among the many contributions of this book is 
its focus on the depth of the Soviet Union’s in- 
volvement in Afghanistan over the decades before 
the 1970s. The early chapters are devoted to a 
discussion of internal events in Afghanistan and 
the growing Soviet efforts to influence these 
developments from 1917 to the 1973 coup that 
overthrew King Zahir Shah. The next two 
chapters deal with the Daoud period that followed 
and the 1978 communist coup that overthrew 
him. The next four chapters concentrate on the 
immediate antecedents to Moscow’s invasion in 
1979 and the invasion itself. The final three focus 
on the consequences of the invasion and the cur- _ 
rent and future nature of the Soviet-Afghan rela- 
tionship. Bradsher presents persuasive evidence of 
the growing Soviet stake in Afghanistan, a stake 
the Kremlin came to see threatened by the events 
of 1979, i 

A second particular value of Bradsher’s 
analysis is his evaluation of the Soviet leadership’s 
motivations for undertaking the invasion. He ably 
discusses internal and external factors in Soviet 
decision making and even speculates, on the basis 
of admittedly limited data, who in the Kremlin 
was likely involved in the process. He examines 
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Soviet leaders’ perceptions of the USSR’s security 
interests, its ideological stake in the country, 
military concerns, the psychological stake of 
standing .by a leftist government, and the 
possibility of the offensive motivation of getting 
closer to warm water ports and Gulf oil. His con- 
clusion of the ‘‘offensive versus defensive’’ debate 
among Western scholars is that the distinction be- 
tween the two is blurred: ‘‘in the short term™ the 
invasion ‘‘had a defensive quality; in the long 
term it offered offensive possibilities even if they 
were not part of the original calculation” (p. 160). 
in both chapters 7 and 8, “The Correlation of 
Forces?” and “The View from the Kremlin,” 
Bradsher analyzes these factors as well as the 
Soviet military buildup, recent Soviet actions in 
the Third World and the U.S. response, and the 
evolving relationship with Washington. 

A third significant contribution is Bradsher’s 
discussion of the future. He assesses, particularly 
in his concluding chapter rather pessimistically 
titled ‘‘Soviet Afghanistan,” the likelihood of a 
negotiated solution to the situation, a solution 
which would feature a Soviet withdrawal. Brad- 
sher discusses a wide range of factors that provide 
little hope of such an outcome. These include 
Afghanistan’s geographical position between the 
USSR and an unstable region, the involvement of 
Soviet prestige, the strong ties. between the Soviet 
Community party and the Afghan one (PDPA), 
and the disinclination to admit a mistake. Here 
and in other places in the study Bradsher also ex- 
amines other examples of Soviet intervention for 
parallels as well as clues to the future. The most 
similar and predictive cases in his analysis are the 
establishment of Soviet power in Central Asia and 
the converting of Mongolia to satellite status, 
both accomplished primarily in the 1920s. On the 


basis of his evidence and his discussion of these. 


analogies, Bradsher’s perception of the future of 
the Soviet Union in Afghanistan, unfortunately 
for the Afghan people and other supporters of 
freedom and independence, seems not so much 
pessimistic as discouragingly realistic. 

ROBERT C. HORN 
Universiti Malaya, Kuala Lumpur 
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People, States and Fear: The National Security 
Problem in International Relations. By Barry 
Buzan. (Chapel Hill, N.C.: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1983. Pp. x + 262. 
$24.95, cloth; $8.95, paper.) 


The national security problem in international 
relations that this book addresses is a conceptual 
or a contextual one. Both the practical pursuit 
and the scholarly analysis of national security, it 
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argues, have so focused on rapidly changing tech- 
nologies and short-term demands that they have 
given no serious thought to the nature of the ob- 
jective that is being pursued, and have thus pro- 
vided no really worthwhile appraisal of the means 
or the strategies of pursuing it. The carefully 
limited purpose of this book is ‘‘not to seek solu- 
tions to particular [security] policy problems, but 
to alter, and hopefully to expand and enrich, the 
background of ideas against which [such] par- 
ticular policy problems are viewed”’ (p. 248). That 
purpose is achieved. 

The argument offered is highly organized, in- 
tricately developed, abstract, and normative. It 
ends ‘by advocating a ‘‘holistic’’ view of security 
that will incorporate the individual, national, and 
international dimensions of the concepts that 
have been identified and explored earlier into a 
new brand of ‘‘systemic security” (p. 247) that 
can be best realized by a’ ‘multi-layered 
approach” (p. 254). 

There are at least two problems. One is 
vagueness of prescription or, as often seems to be 
the case, of merely alternative nomenclatures. For 
example, systemic security ‘‘carries the requisite 
sense of parts, and the relationship among them’? 
and ‘‘directs our attention to the integration of 
the three levels which we have argued is essential 
for understanding contradictions which define the 
problem ...’’ (p. 248). In other words, look at 
the big picture, and see it whole—a recommenda- 
tion that may be as difficult to implement as it is 
to dispute. 

The other problem is the highly questionable 
likelihood of any practical realization of Buzan’s 
advice. On this, he is everywhere completely dis- 
arming: One desideratum, ‘‘improved anar- 
chies,” although ‘‘not so far off as world govern- 
ment,” is “by no means within each reach’? (p. 
123); he admits that his whole analytical scheme 
**begs serious questions from the real world’’ (p. 
254). It is hard to contend with an ‘analyst who is 
sO forthcoming about the realistic limitations of 
what he is proposing. But the limitations are not 
thereby removed. 

There are other, lesser, mitalin: For exam- 
ple, why is David Singer ignored almost entirely in 
an area of analysis where his own contributions 
have been not only substantial but even seminal? 
One looks in vain for reference to Singer’s 1961 
‘“‘Jlevels-of-analysis problem” article or to the 
elaborate and now long-standing Correlates of 
War project at the University of Michigan, both 
of which would seem highly germane to important 
parts of Buzan’s argument. - 

Why are reliable measurements of what are 
otherwise mysteriously impressionistic classifica- 
tions so assiduously avoided? For example, the 
entries.in Buzan’s Figure 5.1 (p. 132) could have 
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been easily documented by reference to readily 
available empirical findings, but they are not. 
Buzan, to be sure, insists that he is not attempting 
an empirical analysis. But appropriate empirical 
evidence could have quieted the fears of some 
readers that scientific rigor might be being 
sacrificed to the symmetry of pleasantly orderly 
abstractions. 

Stil, this book should be read. It should be 
read by three groups of analysts in particular: by 
discouraged liberal internationalists who may be 
modestly heartened; by the old-style realists who 
may need to ponder the implications that Buzan 


delineates of the mode of realist thinking itself; _ 


and, before it is too late, by the very members of 
the national security profession, practitioners and 
scholars alike, to whom this analysis is primarily 
addressed. 

This is a rich, wise, and thought-provoking 
book. 


KEITH S. PETERSEN 
North Carolina State University 


The New Nationalism and the- Use of Common 
Spaces: Issues in Marine Pollution and the Ex- 
ploitation of Antarctica, Edited by Jonathan I. 
Charney. (Totowa, N.J.: Allanheld, Osmun, 
1982. Pp. 342. $39. 50.) 


This collection of original essays represents one 
of the most laudable scholarly efforts to date 
aimed at examining the resource potential of, and 
environmental threats to, ocean space and An- 
tarctica. Published: under the auspices of the 
American Society of International Law, this com- 
pendium takes a no-nonsense look at the ominous 
evidence of man-made marine pollution, as well 
as the realistic portent that intense nationalistic 
pressures and rivalries for natural resources might 
also precipitate widespread environmental degra- 
dation of the Antarctic ecosystem. To the editor’s 
and authors’ combined credit, the composite pro- 
duct emerges as politically provocative, legally 
sophisticated, and intellectually sound. 

Structurally, this volume consists of nine essays 
that are divided into two major sections. The first 
section deals with marine pollution in general, 
whereas the second concerns the Antarctic region 
specifically. The initial contribution by Jan 
Schneider authoritatively assesses the interna- 
tional legal instruments presently available for 
deterring pollution from oceangoing vessels. 
. William Whipple, Jr. cogently evaluates the 
sources Of land-based pollutants (for example, 
metallic effluents, petroleum, chlorinated hydro- 
carbons, radioactive substances, and sewage run- 
off), particularly as they are regulated by estab- 
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lished national controls. The political and 
economic dimensions of land-based pollution 
sources are thereafter thoughtfully appraised by 
Judith Kildow, leaving the legal facets of the 
problem to be addressed by Robert J. McManus. 
Given the recognized threat of global marine 
pollution, his conclusion is hardly reassuring: 


It cannot be doubted that a workable interna- 
tional scheme for the abatement of land-based 
sources of marine pollution could be adopted 
and implemented only after formidable political 
obstacles had been overcome. Moreover, the will 
todoso... is unlikely to exist without far more 
persuasive evidence of an incipient marine 
ecological collapse than now exists. (p. 107) 


The second part of the book undertakes to 
analyze the management of Antarctica’s resources 
and the imperative to construct effective legal 
regimes for their exploitation should that ever oc- 
cur. The five contributions are exceptionally in- 
cisive, perspicacious, and replete with valuable in- 
formation. James H. Zumberge supplies a wide- 
ranging analysis of Antarctica’s natural resource 
potential and the serious ecological problems 
likely to occur in the wake of its precipitous ex- 
ploitation. As he so clearly points out, the grave 
environmental risks associated with possible off- 
shore hydrocarbon production loom particularly 
large and therefore merit all the more especial 
concern. The next essay by Giulio Pontecorvo 
disparages the economic attractiveness of Antarc- 
tica’s resources, at least for several more decades. 
The extravagant costs of exploitation there, 
coupled with tremendous logistical difficulties 
and assured adequate supplies from traditional 
sources, simply far outweigh market demands for 
exploiting Antarctica’s mineral resource base in 
the foreseeable future. In an admirably balanced 
and comprehensive treatment, Richard Bilder 
critically examines the contemporary legal and 
political situation in Antarctica. The thrust of his 
analysis explores the issue of mineral resource ex- 
ploitation vis-a-vis the jurisdictional scope of the 
Antarctic Treaty and the conflict of claimed 
sovereignties in the region. Charney’s own 
thoughts on these issues are contained in his con- 
tribution, ‘‘Future Strategies for an Antarctic 
Mineral Resource Regime-Can the Environment 
Be. Protected?’’ His answer to the question leans 
towards the affirmative, provided that incremen- 
tal efforts are successful in fashioning ‘‘a limited 
regime to manage those exploration activities 
likely to take place within the next 20 years, the 
exploration of hydrocarbons on the Antarctic 
continental shelf?’ (pp. 230-231). 

The final essay, by James N. Barnes, reveals the 


course of negotiations from 1975 to 1979, which 
culminated in 1980 in the Antarctic Treaty Con- 
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sultative Parties promulgating their Convention 
on the Conservation of:Antarctic Marine Living 
Resources. Although ‘‘logically developed and 
comprehensive,” Barnes faults the Convention 
for its consensus decision-making structure and its 
relatively weak enforcement procedure. The Con- 
vention is inadequate, he concludes. In its stead is 
needed ‘‘a rational and equitable mechanism for 
managing activities on the continent and in the 
surrounding seas in order to protect interests and 
resources of importance to the entire international 
community’’ (p. 269). 

The book carries an index and includes as ap- 
pendixes two maps of Antarctica and four rele- 
vant international documents. The New. Na- 
tionalism and the Use of Common Spaces is a 
timely and welcome scholarly contribution to the 
international relations literature and is especially 
highly recommended for students and researchers 
interested in international environmental law. 


CHRISTOPHER C. JOYNER - 
The George Washington University 


The ASEAN States: Coping with Dependence. 
By Donald K. Crone. (New York: Praeger 
Publishers, 1983. Pp. x + 230. $25.95.) 


Donald Crone presents an interesting thesis: 
Developing countries can control and reduce 
dependence on the major industrialized powers by 
diversification of trade and investment and by 
regional cooperation. But the empirical data col- 
lected in support of his thesis are, to me, its most 


valuable part. The book is not explicitly con- 


cerned with an attempt to prove that dependence 
has either positive or negative effects; nor does it 
discuss the interaction between dependent coun- 


tries and would-be dominant powers. It is con- 


cerned not with the condition of dependence, but 
with policies designed to ‘‘cope with’’. depen- 
dence. 

Crone compares three schools of international 
political economy: advocates of economic na- 
tionalism, dependency theorists, and those of in- 
terdependence. He claims to combine the insights 
of all three in a ‘‘composite strategy,” but his in- 
quiry into trade and investment diversification 
relies on concepts of sensitivity and vulnerability 
drawn from interdependence studies. Sensitivity 
denotes the extent to which impulses from the in- 
ternational system are transmitted to domestic 
economies. On the other hand, vulnerability 
refers to the degree to which economic relations 
are concentrated with any particular country. 
“For diversification to be an effective strategy to 
counter dependence, both sensitivity and vulner- 
ability should be lessened” (p. 28). 
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Crone’s decision to study what I would call the 
tactics of diversification rather than the strategy 
of dependence is not just a matter of his right to 
fix the bounds of his work, for his decision has 
important implications. How, for example, can he 
say that countering dependence is the issue if he © 
does not seriously discuss what dependence is, in 
the first place? From his arguments on page 28— 
and his conclusion on page 185 when he rejects 
**delinking’’ as unrealistic—he would appear to 
accept the interdependence thesis of mutual, if 
unequal, benefit: The country with stronger 
bargaining power gets more out of the relation- 
ship than the weaker, but both gain. If so, the 


‘benefit of integration within the capitalist world 


market (contrary to the dependency thesis) is the 
basic consideration; sensitivity and vulnerability 
are accordingly lesser issues and in any case con- 
tingent on the former. Nevertheless, Crone does 
not attempt to prove the mutual benefit argu- 
ment; it’s just taken for granted. 

If, however, Crone had opted for the depen- 
dency thesis, then ‘‘mutual benefit’’ is seriously 
undermined. Any benefits are far outweighed by 
the costs: a peripheral economy distorted by the 
requirements of the center and thus incapable of 
autonomous growth, and the reinforcement of the 
power of a-clientel elite whose function is to serve 
external interests. These are formidable disadvan- 
tages. But, again, Crone is not concerned to prove 
or disprove that thesis. 

Thus, whether it is a matter of dependence or 
interdependence, to limit the inquiry to the impact 
of diversification on sensitivity and vulnerability 
is to miss the main target. But even the lesser 
issues are assumed rather than explained. For 
Crone does not pursue the question, What 
precisely is the effect on the ‘‘local’’ economy and . 
society of being a vulnerable partner in a world 
economy dominated by big powers? One reason 
for the omission is methodological. Crone does 
not discuss the role of trade or investment in the 
overall context of the economy of the countries he 
is studying (members of ASEAN). He considers 
the’ segment—for example, trade—in isolation, 
and then decides how to cope with potential dis- 
advantages. Such a form of abstraction, which is 
common among social scientists, arises paradox- 
ically from system-orientation: Concern with the 
system conditions the approach to the ‘‘parts’’ of 
the system. l 

To my mind, an analysis of the ‘‘structural pat- 
tern of power” requires a wider contextual in- 
quiry—that is, into the role of the parts in the 
system, and the specific effect of the system on 
any of the parts. It is not enough, in line with 
scientific doctrine, merely to collect quantifiable 
data. Yet, as I have acknowledged, this collection 
is by no means without merit. Indeed, the details 
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of regional organization, revealing an increase in 
bargaining power, are enlightening. 

JOHN GIRLING 
Australian National University, Canberra 


Managing International Crises. Edited by Daniel 
Frei. (Beverly Hills, Calif.: Sage Publications, 
1982, Pp. 240. $25.00.) 


This collection of original papers is the product 
of a round table held in 1981 at the University of 
Zurich under the auspices of the International 
Political Science Association. Because they are 
highly visible and often dangerous confronta- 
tions, international crises have attracted increas- 
ing attention from both scholars and practi- 
cioners, and this is reflected in the contributions 
to this volume. The motivation is self-evident: a 
pervasive fear of uncontrolled warfare, particu- 
larly the possibility of an unwanted nuclear war. 
This collection brings together a comprehensive, 
authoritative, and eclectic survey of theorization, 
research, and practice dealing with crises as salient 
international events. 

The majority of international crises—variously 
defined—since the 1950s have been between sec- 
ondary rather than nuclear powers. The fre- 
quency of crisis episodes has risen fourfold in the 
last two decades. In fact, crisis politics has 
become a major style of international interaction. 
Although the role of force as a feature of crisis 
politics has diminished in some respects, the use 
of force has become more sophisticated and fine- 
tuned. The growing frequency and volatility of in- 
ternational crises has magnified the critical need 
for prompt and well-informed communication 
among global actors, a need that is severely taxed 
by the multiplication in numbers of global actors. 
Hence, communication is a recurring theme in 
these papers as are decision making, strategy, and 
institutional development. 

Karl Deutsch states the problem as a classic 
decision situation involving.the management of 
information. Decision makers in a crisis must act 
- on the basis of limited information, reaching deci- 
sions through limited channels within a limited 
time, contaminated by noise, and affected by 
desires, fears, rage, and/or misrepresentations 
put forth by adversary interests. The more intense 
and acute the crisis, and the more limited the in- 
formation search and processing capacities of the 
decision-making system, the more decisions are 
likely to be wrong. Deutsch’s analysis also attends 
to problems of content meaning and decision- 
maker memory. The communication perspective 
is further developed by John Meisel, who explores 
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the way in which print and electronic media inter- 
pret and affect international crises. ; 

Several contributors concern themselves with 
empirical data and issues pertinent to crisis 
management. Jean Laponce reviews a number of 
well-known in vivo and laboratory experiments 
and is optimistic about the fruitfulness of simula- 
tion findings for practical work in international 
and other fields. Vadim Lukov and Victor 
Sergeev, examining the structure and dynamics of 
perception of crises and applying a cognitive- 
mapping approach, draw their data from the 
divergent behaviors of principal German foreign 
policymakers—Bismarck, Bülow, Bethmann- 
Hollweg, and Wilhelm H-—from 1866 to 1914. Ali 
E. Hillal Dessouki tests the applicability of 
numerous familiar crisis management proposi- 
tions to the Middle East crises of 1967 and 1973, 
particularly as these propositions deal with 
perceptions of threat, communication with a 
superpower ally, the degree to which options seem 
limited, and the dangers of relying upon past ex- 
perience. 

Several contributors are preoccupied with im- 
proving conceptualizations of international crises. 
Richard Merritt stresses the value of a probabilis- 
tic approach that notices the regularity with which 
certain international problems arise and therefore 
enable decision makers. to develop standard 
operating procedures with which to respond to 
problems. Hayward Alker and Frank Sherman 
compare several analytical approaches to the 
study of crises and wars, focusing on problems of 
operationalizing such key terms as order, security, 
crisis, aggression, peace, and war. 

Institutional issues are treated by three authors. 
Kinhide Mushakoji observes that a new conflict 
management role must be developed for the 
United Nations as the capacity of the superpowers 
to maintain stability and security declines. 
Radovan Vukadinovié sees a need for better in- 
struments of conflict resolution. among non- 
aligned countries, particularly as bipolar tensions 
relax. The détente achieved by the Conference on 
Security and Cooperation in Europe is, according 
to Karl Möttölä, a substantial model for the 
evolving global system despite the difficulties of 
détente generally and the military balance 
specifically. All three authors express a sense of 
urgency regarding the need for institutional 
development for the purposes of crisis manage- 
ment. 

Finally, there are the practical aspects of inter- 
national crises. Daniel Frei looks at the danger of 
unintended nuclear war and concludes that a 
greater risk arises from strategic instability than 
from accidents. King-Yuh Chang derives from the 
literature a host of desirable diplomatic behaviors 
designed to cope peacefully with crises. The book 
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concludes with brief comments from two practic- . 


ing diplomats: Robert de O. Campos (Brazil) and 
Niels Hansen (Federal Republic of Germany). 
With one or two exceptions, the book is im- 
pressively readable, and the authors employ il- 
lustrative materials that require only modest 
background on the part of the reader. Collections 
of scholarly papers do not often lend themselves 
to classroom use, but this one does. The volume is 
also likely to help crisis analysts in different 
cultures to orient themselves more readily to the 
state of knowledge in the crisis management field. 


RALPH M. GOLDMAN 


San Francisco State University and Washington, 
D.C. a 


Environment, Development and Military Activ- 
ity: Towards Alternative Security Doctrines. By 
Johan Galtung. (Oslo: Universitatsforlaget, 
1982. Pp. 143. $15.00, paper.) 


Johan Galtung wrote this book while working 
as a special consultant for the UNEP Regional Of- 
fice for Europe, assisting in the preparation. for 
the 1982 Second Special Session on Disarmament 
of the General Assembly of the United Nations. 
The work is remarkably macrocosmic in its ap- 
proach, and its principal purpose is to show the 
link between issues of ecology and those of na- 
tional security. 

More specifically, the book analyzes the rela- 
tionship among the environment, composed of 
the cosmosphere, atmosphere, hydrosphere, 
lithosphere, biosphere, and homosphere; develop- 
ment, broken down into individual human 
development and social development; and 
military activity, including military preparation 
and military action. The central impact of the 
military upon the environment involves pollution, 
depletion, and contamination (pp. 35-41), and 
that on development involves the opportunity 
costs in terms of basic needs not realized (p. 41). 
A number of propositions emerge about. the 
linkages among these areas: for example, that 
military action (particularly using nuclear and 
‘tradiological/geophysical’’ weapons) is more 
destructive than military preparation (p. 58); that 
the homosphere is the hardest hit (p. 58); and that 
the cycles and feedback loops involved in the rela- 
tionship of war to environmental and social 
degradation make the negative effects involved 
more widespread, long-lasting, and severe (pp. 61, 
66-71). i 

To cope with these pernicious consequences, 
Galtung suggests a number of ‘‘security 
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doctrines.’’ The definition used of security is that 
a society is essentially stable and has any basic 
change coming from the society’s ‘‘internal 
dialectic’? (p. 75). He rejects conventional ap- 
proaches to security involving offensive military 
capability because (p. 81) their potential destruc- 
tion level is too high, they ‘‘will destroy what they 
are supposed to deliver,” and they lead to arms 
races. Instead Galtung’ advocates a number of 
alternative approaches: at the national and local 
levels, a state should pursue a stable ecosystem 
through combining seif-sufficiency in essentials 
with equitable exchange for other goods and ser- 
vices (pp. 83-85); at the intra-national or societal 
level, a state should promote invulnerability by 
“overcoming cleavages caused by injustice, in- 
equality, and inequity” (pp. 84-85); and at the in- 
dividual level, a state should foster ‘‘a way of life 
that is satisfactory” (p. 85). In each case, ‘‘in- 
vulnerability is intrinsically tied to environmental 
principles, not only in the sense that the stability 
of the eco-system enters as a key necessary condi- 
tion, but also in the sense that there is much to 
learn from the built-in wisdom of a mature eco- 
system’’ (p. 89). Galtung further argues that 
aiding the security. of others increases one’s own 
security because ‘‘security is indivisible” (p. 97). 
Finally, he advocates changing paradigms from 
armament-disarmament thinking to ‘‘transarma- 
ment” policies, which can be undertaken by na- 
tions acting alone and focusing on eliminating 
offensive weapons and on ‘‘building invulnera- 
bility” (pp. 102-109). 

Although provocative, the primary flaw of this 
work is that its generalities gloss over major con- 
troversies. For example, there are significant 
debates over whether, and under what conditions, 
offensive weapons can be definitionally separated 
from defensive weapons; security is truly indivisi- 
ble; natural systems or ‘‘ecological reasoning” are 
necessarily optimal; and self-sufficiency in essen- 
tials is desirable for developed nations. This book 
neither. qualifies nor extensively defends these 
contentions. A related problem is that Galtung 
neglects: the major tradeoffs between national 
security and environmental protection and seems 
to assume that the two concerns are almost com- 
pletely harmonious. Finally, the prescriptions 
contain virtually no treatment of feasibility prob- 
lems, drastically reducing the book’s practical 
policy relevance. The writing style is repeatedly 
emotional and sometimes melodramatic (citing 
nuclear destruction as worse than the medieval 
plague or the Biblical flood), and that too inhibits 
effective analysis. 

In sum, although Galtung outlines some fruit- 
ful conceptual linkages between military and en- 
vironmental issues, they are often oversimplified, 
inadequately qualified, and unrealistic. A more 
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detailed and skeptical appraisal of these concerns 
is clearly in order. 


ROBERT MANDEL 
Lewis and Clark College 


Strategic Studies and Public Policy: The Ameri- 
can Experience. By Colin S..Gray. (Lexington: 
University Press of ee 1982. Pp. 1 + 
230. $19.50.) 


Colin Gray is among the most prolific and pro- 
vocative strategists writing today. His publica- 
tions place him along the conservative end of the 
spectrum on defense matters. In this book he at- 
tempts to suppress his ‘‘strong opinions” (p. 1) to 
“record and interpret” (p. 1)-the evolution of 
strategic studies. For the most part, he has pro- 
duced a competent summary of the discipline’s 
development that will be of particular interest to 
the uninitiated. Professionals will be familiar with 
much of the ground Gray covers, although even 
they may learn matters of value by reading this 
study. At the same time, regrettably, the work is 
marred by cheap shots at those, notably arms con- 
trollers, who do not share Gray’s intellectual 
predilection. 

The book begins with a useful definitional 
survey and summary of catalysts for strategic in- 
quiry including agencies that make and execute 
policy, military technological innovation, schol- 
arly curiosity, and dissatisfaction and personal 
career motivation. Following a review of the 
nexus between theory and strategy, Gray begins 
his historical recapitulation. He distinguishes 
three periods of analytical ferment: 1945 to 1946, 
1955 to 1965, and 1969 to the present. The first 
epoch entailed the initial flush of intellectual 
endeavor as Bernard Brodie and his contempo- 
raries tried to make sense out of the nuclear age 
for defense planning. Following a lacuna in the in- 
fluence of professional strategists through 
Eisenhower’s adoption of massive retaliation 
(about which Gray presents challenging insights 
contrary to conventional wisdom), a strategic 
“golden age’ (p. 45) emerged. Through the 
mid-1950s and into the 1960s the foundation of 
modern nuclear strategy was laid through intellec- 
tual pulling and hauling. Gray describes how the 
United States moved away from massive retalia- 
tion toward strategies of counterforce, assured 
destruction and damage limitation, limited and 
local war (including a review of Vietnam), and 
how in later years the Carter administration came 
to adopt Presidential Directive 59, which attempts 
to deter Soviet aggression by focusing on assets of 
value to the Russian leadership. 

Throughout the analysis Gray provides useful 
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admonitions. He critiques American policy- 
makers for assuming that the Soviets are doc- 
trinally deficient because they do not behave as we 
do in their strategic deployment. He feels that we 
should appreciate the unique perspectives of our 
adversaries. Sucn advice certainly deserves a fair 
hearing. By contrast, Gray’s ad hominem remarks 
about arms controllers are more questionable. 
Such individuals, defined as extremists, are held 
responsible for today’s alleged American strategic 
inferiority. Gray asserts that this inferiority is due 
to the intellectual deficiencies-of the arms con- 
trollers. For example, concerning the SALT II 
debate, Gray writes: ‘It is probably true that-the 
quality of analytical talent on the conservative 
side was markedly superior to that on the liberal 
side” (p. 165). This pithiness extends to Gray’s 
evaluation to America’s performance in Vietnam. 
Failure is laid in part to ‘‘strictly second-echelon 
strategic thinkers (with Walt Rostow.as.their Pied 
Piper) [who] were permitted- to propagate ill- 
considered theories on counterinsurgency and: 
nation-building virtually without professional 
challenge” (pp. 121-122). In this regard, Gray’s 
critique may be somewhat disingenuous. After all, 
he himself finds little value in arms controllers 
who critique his- predispositions, and even less 
value for those who espouse more unorthodox 
views, such as world-order modelers who engage 
in “‘agreeable playthings for an idle hour” but 
who ‘‘can have no respected place in an aspiring 
discipline—international relations—which has, 
from its inception, been conceived to be policy- 
relevant” (p. 190). His solution is to understand 
international politics in terms of ‘“‘national in- 
terest” and “‘balance of power’’ (p.:.190). But 
without operational definitions (e.g., what is the 
national interest in a pluralist society as the 
United States? what is the utility of the balance of 
power concept for which Ernst Haas has iden- 
tified eight different definitions?) such guidance is 
imperfect. ` 

In sum, although the book has its share of good 
scholarship, it is also colored by Gray’s profes- 
sional bias, of which the reader should be aware. 


BENNETT RAMBERG 
University of California, Los Angeles 


The Forgotten Victim: A History of the Civilian. 
By Richard Shelly Hartigan. (Chicago: Prece- 
dent Publishing, 1982. Pp. xi + 173. $17.95.) 


The distinction between soldier and noncomba- 
tant has long constituted one measure of a civil- 
ized polity according to this historical examina- 
tion of the theory and practice of civilian immun- 
ity. Hartigan’s thesis is that although civilian 
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' immunity from warfare Saves as an adaptation - 


by the human species for survival, this immunity 
: has been negated by. nuclear deterrence strategies 
that raise “military necessity to an endin itself”’ 
(p. 9). 

This work is a succinct and sobering Gvonsiony 
of Christian and secular just war practices and a 
lively elucidation of the expansion of interna- 
tional standards of noncombatant protection dur- 
ing and after the Enlightenment. Hartigan begins 
by considering how enslavement of the van- 


quished in ancient times sprang from recognition, 


-of their economic value. Noting that this practice 
established the precedent of characterizing ‘the 
defeated as morally inferior to the victors, Har- 
tigan suggests that Aristotle’s distinction between 
- Greek and barbarian (p. 20) later found its way 
into Medieval doctrines that differentiated proper 
treatment for Christians and non-Christians. 

_ Later philosophical’ controversies centered 
around justifications for self-defense and killing 
in the name of public authority. Departing from 
` Augustine’s notion of self-defense as unjustifiable 
and war as appropriate only as a means to estab- 
lish.a ‘‘renewed moral order” (p. 26), Aquinas’ 
doctrine of proportionality, which championed 
moderation in efforts to resist death and labelled 
publicly endorsed killing as morally nonresponsi- 
ble, endorsed positions that remain problematic 
today (p. 48). Later chapters, devoted to efforts 


by church councils to protect the civilian from. 


‘dynastic rivalries and by philosophers, jurists, and 
tribunals to extend’ noncombatant protections 
(such as Francis Lieber’s codification of bat- 
tlefield conduct during the American Civil War), 
reveal an appreciation of the relationship between 
international law and political philosophy. 

. here are three serious deficiencies in this 
otherwise notable effort to trace a theory of 
civilian immunity in Western political thought.. 
First, the book’s conclusion, a polemic on the 
arms race, expresses sentiments articulated by the 
_ United States’ Catholic bishops’ pastoral letter on 
nuclear warfare but fails to examine the deeper 
flaws’ in' nuclear deterrence. Hartigan contends 
that because nuclear weapons cannot discriminate 
between civilian and military targets, civilian im- 
munity is considered fatuous by military leaders, a 
facile claim on Hartigan’s part in light of the con- 
tinuing search for credible strategies designed to 
halt total holocaust through scaled escalatory 
policies and precisely targetable weapons. Al- 
though such tactics may prove to be futile, they 
underscore a growing recognition that current 
deterrence doctrines are fratricidal. 

Second, Hartigan omits consideration of many 
nonreligious influences upon civilian immunity 
_ doctrines. For example, although he discusses at 
some length Francisco de Vitoria, a fifteenth- 
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century monk who advocated categorically spar-. . 


‘ing all nondangerous, defeated populations (p. - 


86), he ignores Machiavelli’s contributions to such — 
a doctrine (Discourses, book 3, chap. XII, 530), 
especially Machiavelli’s directives toward using 
mercy to court favor with the vanquished... 
Similarly, Hobbes’s notions of kingly obligation 
to defend subjects from war, and subjects’ rights 
(in the absence of authority) to defend themselves 
with appropriate force is not cited (Leviathan, 


' part I, chap..29). 


Third, Hartigan claims that civilian immunity 
was expanded to more ethnic groups: after 
Grotius? time (p. 102), but ignores regressive 
tendencies including the genocide of Native 
Americans. In this same vein, although ac- 
knowledging the effect of the airplane and guerilla 
warfare upon civilian immunity before the advent . 
of nuclear weapons, Hartigan does not discuss 
how the submarine jeopardized:practices designed - 
to balance freedom of the seas with the military 
necessity for combat zone arms embargoes. 

In conclusion, although The Forgotten Victim 
is a significant review of the history of civilian im- 
munity, it falls short of suggesting how to rein- 
state such a doctrine. It.is hoped that Hartigan 
will explore this issue in another volume. 


DAVID LEWIS FELDMAN 
Moorhead State University 


Olympic Sports and Propaganda Games: 
Moscow 1980. By Baruch A. Hazan. (New 
Brunswick, N.J.: Transaction Books, 1982. 
Pp. 218. $19.95.) 


The Olympic games began as sacred. festivals 
but today inspire adoration of secular states and 
societies that produce medalists in large quan- 


“tities. Because the games impart glory to national 


winners, it is not surprising that athletes increas- 
ingly are seen as political resources and the games 
as political, not simply athletic, events. 

` Baruch Hazan argues that the 1980 Moscow 
Olympic games “served as conclusive proof that 
sport and politics are connected, and that sport in 
fact is politics, that major international competi- 
tions are major business enterprises, and that all 
top world. athletes... are professionals”? (p. 
203). He reaches this conclusion after a close ex- 
amination of ‘‘the propaganda aspect of Soviet 
sport in general and the 1980 Moscow Olympic 
Games in particular” (p. 6). 

` Political scientists concerned with socialization, 
propaganda and public opinion, and interna- 
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tional relations should all find occasional gems in 
this study. 

For example, Hazan demonstrates that a Soviet 
athletic trainer’s life is not an easy one, that 
ideological virtue as well as conventional physical 
prowess is stressed. When the going gets tough for 
individualistic Americans, the tough supposedly 
get going, but for the Russians (quoting a 1980 
Sovetskiy Sport editorial): ‘‘When the going gets 
tough: our sportsmen remember the Motherland, 
which gives them strong wings for an eagle’s 
flight” (p. 39). Americans, to be sure, also are 
reminded to do their national duty but in less em- 
phatic terms. 

The specialist in propaganda will find 
numerous illustrations vividly portraying the 
Soviet attempt to win friends through athletic suc- 
cess and by hosting the 1980 Olympics. Thus, a 
special soft drink named Drushba (friendship) 
was introduced in honor of the games in addition 
to other more familiar promotional devices. But 
despite Drushba, a massive publicity campaign, 
and a staggering collection of gold medals, Soviet 
objectives only partially were realized, to some ex- 
tent because of the fraudulent way in which some 
victories were obtained; for example, the entire 
Romanian ‘press exploded with rage when their 
national heroine and past triple Olympic cham- 
pion, Nadia Comaneci, was supplanted by a 
Soviet. rival due to unfair judging. 

Specialists in international affairs may find 
Hazan’s analysis of American-Soviet jousting 
over the Carter-sponsored boycott protesting the 
Soviet invasion of Afghanistan valuable, and 
glimpses into the uneasy Soviet relations with its 
satellites in Eastern Europe intriguing. 

Hazan is less successful when he links sports to 
politics—he makes the obvious theoretical con- 
nections but shows no familiarity with recent 
work in sports sociology that would have pro- 
vided a richer perspective. 

He also assumes too sharp a distinction between 
bad and good guys, as when he asserts: ‘‘Demo- 
cratic regimes, unable to control mass 
media . . . are seldom a match for authoritarian 
states’ propaganda apparatus” (p. 9). Yet the 
propaganda winners during World War I clearly 
seem to have been the democratic American and 
British governments, and the American media, 
although hardly subservient to the state, is not en- 
tirely out of control, either. Even the New York 
Times, after all, admits that it hasn’t always 
published ‘‘all the news that’s fit to print’? when 
political leaders have intervened. 

Hazan’s enthusiasm for the free world leads 
. him to assert that U.S. groups opposing the 
boycott ‘‘played straight into the hands of the 
Soviet propaganda machine’’ turning them ‘‘into 
instruments of Soviet propaganda” (p. 154). 
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These and other words on the same subject sug- 
gest the very ‘‘sports commissar’’ mentality he 
elsewhere implicitly condemns. 


GENE WEINSTEIN 
San Francisco State 


Sino-American Normalization and Its Policy 
Implications. Edited by Gene T. Hsiao and 
Michael Witunski. (New York: Praeger 
Publishers, 1983. Pp. vii + 515. $45.00, cloth; 
$15.95, paper.) 


Gene T. Hsiao and Michael Witunski have at- 
tempted a herculean task: the covering of all im- 
portant aspects of United States-People’s 
Republic of China relations from the 1979 ex- 
change of ambassadors through the first half of 
the Reagan administration. Not surprisingly, the 
results of this effort are mixed. The six chapters in 
this thick volume, written by four different 
scholars, present an uneven glance at those early 
years of full diplomatic ties. Extensive documen- 
tary appendixes (covering some 300 pages) supple- 
ment this book’s substantive discussion. 

All of the chapters in Sino-American Nor- 
malization are well-crafted, yet those who have 
closely followed events in Asia will find little here 
in the way of new information. For example, 
Charles W. Freeman, Jr. presents a largely chron- 
ological account of the forging of diplomatic ties 
between the United States and the People’s 
Republic of China and of the occurrences that 
followed during the immediate postnormalization 
period. Although his account is interesting, it 
does not add to our understanding of the 
dynamics that stand behind America’s China ties. 
This same analytical defect scars Pierre M. Per- 
rolle’s otherwise fine chapter on educational ex- 
changes between the Mainland and the United 
States. 

The highlights of this volume are Hsiao’s two 
chapter on Taiwan and William R. Feeney’s dis- 
section of the strategic bonds that presently 
“glue” Washington to Peking. Again, these 
chapters do not present much in the way of novel 
information. It is their interpretations, at times 
controversial, that provide their worth. 

Hsiao begins by discussing the legal aspects of 
the Taiwan question. He finds the legalistic base 
of America’s policy toward Taipei to be at 
variance with its rhetorical foundation. This ten- 
sion arises out of the Taiwan Relations Act (TRA) 
which, in Hsiao’s eyes, has ‘‘rendered inopera- 
tive’? America’s longstanding rhetorical commit- 
ment to a unified China. ‘‘Indeed, it is a supreme 
irony in Sino-American relations that after nearly 
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three decades of bitter argument between Beijing, 
Taipei, and Washington, the ‘two China’ policy 
has finally become a legal reality under a single in- 
strument of US domestic law...” (p. 79). 
Hsiao’s chapter is strongest in arguing this point, 
although weakest in considering whether political 
rhetoric in international relations is of more 
substance than legal ‘‘reality.’’ 

The second portion of Hsiao’s discussion 
deserves even wider attention. In this section, he 
addresses the future viability of Taiwan, and of 
America’s China policy, in light of events since 
the passage of the TRA. He concludes that an 
American ‘‘policy based on permanent ambiguity 
(toward Taiwan) cannot possibly serve any na- 
tional interest of the United States in the long 
run” (p. 120). Nor would this policy benefit the 
people living on Taiwan because it is likely to 
foster their illusions of ‘‘going it alone,’’ a course 
which Hsiao sees as a prescription for disaster 
leading to the forced reunification of Taiwan with 
the Mainland. Events are moving much faster in 
this area of the world than most Americans under- 
stand. According to Hsiao, the day of reckoning 


for Taiwan—and; therefore, for America’s Far.. 


Eastern strategy—is much closer than most 
choose to believe. l 

The value and durability of America’s strategic 
tie to China is the focus of Feeney’s contribution. 
His is a first-rate discussion of the military, 
economic, and geopolitical factors that will in the 
future effect- America’s ‘‘alliance’’ with Peking. 
On balance, Feeney believes it likely that strategic 
ties between the two countries, tentative though 
they may be, will endure due to a shared antipathy 
toward the Soviet Union. This outcome, however, 
is not foreordained. It is also possible that if rela- 
tions between Washington and Moscow become 
even more strained than they already are, Peking 
_ will choose to position itself ‘‘as the pivot point” 
(p.:183) of the triangular relationship, thus reap- 
ing benefits from both sides. As Feeney implies, 
the nature of U.S.-PRC-USSR ties will go a long 
way toward determining the overall shape of 
world politics for the foreseeable future. It is, 
therefore, prudent for decision makers to con- 
sider all permutations of this relationship in 

developing America’s foreign policy. 


LEONARD A. KUSNITZ 
Buenos Aires 
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The Soviet View of U.S. Strategic Doctrine: 
Implications for Decision Making. By Jonathan 
Samuel Lockwood. (New Brunswick, N.J.: 
Transaction Books, 1983. Pp. ix + 202. 
$19.95.) eg 


The Soviet View of U.S. Strategic Doctrine is a 
most intriguing examination of Soviet perceptions 
and reactions to the development of American 
strategic doctrines: since 1954 and, perhaps of 
most importance, of how these Soviet perceptions 
have influenced Moscow’s strategic policies, 
development programs, attitudes toward arms 
control, and foreign policy objectives.. 

Drawing upon the work of Fritz Ermarth 
(‘Contrasts in American and. Soviet Strategic 
Thought,” International. Security, 1978, 3, 
138-153), Lockwood describes three schools of 
strategic thinking: the mirror-image school, that 
characterized by the historical continuity argu- 
ment, and the third school of thought—as out- 
lined by Ermarth and upon which Lockwood 
bases his methodology—that the Soviets mean 
substantially. what they say (p. 3). 

Lockwood cautions unwary Western analysts 
by asserting that it is absolutely essential to have a 
means for distinguishing what the ‘‘real’’ Soviet 
perceptions of United States strategic doctrine are 
from propagandistic pronouncements. The real 
Soviet view of American strategic doctrine, ac- 
cording to Lockwood, is influenced by two 
primary factors. First, ‘‘Soviet analysts project 
their own strategic mindset onto US strategic 
planners and interpret the development of US 
strategic doctrine within.the context of that mind- 
set” (p. 4). Second, ‘‘ideological interpretation of 
US intentions as viewed through the ideological 
prism of Marxism-Leninism predetermines the 
logical course of US- strategic doctrine as per- 
ceived by the Soviets to a great extent” (p. 4). 
Therefore, Soviet statements intended for propa- 
gandistic reasons—-what Lockwood terms de- 
claratory deterrence—can be identified largely by’ 
their intended purpose: ‘‘to discredit or otherwise 
reduce the credibility of US strategic doctrine in 
terms of its deterrent values against Soviet 
freedom of action to employ her military power in. 
support of her foreign policy goals” (p. 4). 

In covering the development of U.S. strategic 
doctrines since 1954, Lockwood provides a doc- 
trinal overview of the American rationale for, 
among other things, the concepts of limited war, 
graduated deterrence, damage limitation, coun- 
terforce, limited nuclear options, and Presidential 
Directive 59. Likewise, Lockwood covers the 
massive retaliation period of U.S. strategic doc- 
trine (1954 to 1960), the flexible response period 
(1961 to 1968), and the period of U.S. doctrine 
known as realistic deterrence (1969 to 1982). 
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Throughout the book Lockwood very nicely pro- 
vides analyses of Soviet perceptions of American 
strategic doctrine by dividing his investigation 
into, first, discussions of declaratory deterrence, 
or the propaganda line put forth in Soviet 
writings, and, second, discussions of the real 
Soviet viewpoints. 

Given the themes examined by Lockwood, 
specifically what is the Soviet strategic mindset 
and what are its implications, if any, for Amer- 
ican strategic doctrinal development and decision 
making? First, Soviet analysts, with an obvious 
proclivity for strategic mirror-imaging, tend to 
view American strategic doctrine largely within 
the framework of their own strategic doctrine. 
Second, the ‘‘Soviet predilection for mirror- 
imaging came into conflict with the second major 
theme of Soviet perception that emerged near the 
end of the massive retaliation period. This was 
that the Soviets increasingly began to admit, both 
- in public as well as in private analyses, the 
likelihood and the necessity of having to wage 
limited wars with the use of conventional and/or 
nuclear weapons” (p. 173). The Soviets resolved 
the discrepancy between the themes by concluding 
“that the evolution of US strategic doctrine was 
the result of a forced response to the growth of 
Soviet strategic power’’ (p. 174). 

. Considering Soviet strategic perceptions and 
geopolitical motivations, how must the U.S. lead- 
ership, as well as its strategic planners, respond to 
the challenges- posed by the Soviet Union? Be- 
cause Lockwood feels that the main threat to the 
security and well-being of the U.S. is the possibil- 
ity of a nuclear war with the USSR, there exists 
two means of neutralizing this threat. One is the 
avoidance of nuclear war and the thorough pur- 
suit of arms control and disarmament negotia- 
tions with the Soviets. The other is the attainment 
of a sufficient capability to defeat a Soviet nuclear 
attack and, at very least, to minimize the effec- 
tiveness of any such attack (p. 180). Lockwood 
puts forth a three-tiered strategic defense that 
would incorporate a strong civil defense, an anti- 
aircraft and antiballistic missile defense, and a 
space-based defense system. Lastly, the fulfill- 
ment of American grand strategic objectives will 
depend upon one additional component which 
“would nullify .the military effectiveness of 
nuclear weapons to the greatest extent possible, 
and hence negate their political utility as a coer- 
cive instrument’’ (p. 182). According to Lock- 
wood, this component is American ideology. 
Lockwood’s work is an interesting and in- 
novative approach to Soviet-American strategic 
relations but, unfortunately, suffers from an ob- 
vious sense of moral ethnocentricity and glaring 
sociopolitical and military biases. Lockwood’s in- 
vestigation would have profited from a more 
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thorough discussion of Soviet conceptions of 
deterrence (sderzhivanie and ustrashenie) and an 
overview of Soviet perceptions of arms control 
which, after all, is a crucial part of U.S. doctrine 
and grand strategy. Last, the inclusion of a sub- 
ject index would have complimented the excellent 
name index. 
Reservations aside, The Soviet View of US 
Strategic Doctrine is an important contribution 
that should be welcomed by students and ` 
specialists interested in Soviet and East European 
affairs and in Soviet-American strategic relations 
and doctrines. 


l JOHN M. CARFORA 
University of New Haven 


Globalism versus Realism: International Rela- 
tions’ Third Debate. Edited by Ray Maghroori 
and Bennett -Ramberg. (Boulder, Colo.: 
Westview Press, 1982. Pp. vii + 237. $25.00, 
cloth; $12.00, paper.) 


Maghroori and Ramberg’s collection provides a 
sophisticated group of essays that deal with inter- 
national relátions theory and with the continuing 
salient issues of international politics. Much of 
the controversy in international relations theory 
during this century has been concerned with two 
major debates: between the realists and idealists, 
and between the traditionalists and behavioralists. 
Maghroori and Ramberg argue ‘that a third 
debate, between globalism and realism, has 
emerged and is now the primary concern. The 
realist model is state-centric and sees the nation- 
State as the basic political unit in the world. On 
the other hand, the globalist model sees the world 
emerging as an interdependent unit with interna- 
tional organizations and multinational corpora- 
tions, among the actors, replacing the nation-state 
as the only actor in the world. Optimist-globalists 
forsee a world state evolving from this system that 
could handle the growing level of international in- 
terdependence, while pessimist-globalists see the 
negative impacts of interdependence on states. 

The preface by James Rosenau accentuates the 
need to discuss this new ‘‘third debate’’ and ties 
the 10 essays with the title, ‘‘Order and Disorder 
in the Study of World Politics: Ten Essays in 
Search of Perspective.” These 10 essays indeed 
are in search of a perspective because they are 
older theoretical work originally printed as far 
back as 1969 (with the exception of three essays). 
They do not provide direct responses to each 
preceding essay. The essays are grouped into three 
major clusters: contending globalist (Seyom 
Brown, Donald Puchala and Stuart Fagan, and 
Oran Young), realist (Kenneth Waltz, Robert 
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Gilpin, and Michael Sullivan), and cyclical 
(Richard Rosecrance and colleagues). 

Maghroori’s introductory essay describes the 
major debates in international relations in a clear 
and concise manner. Seyom Brown’s globalist 
view sees the world as becoming increasingly in- 
terdependent, and he forecasts a more ordered 
global system. In an essay from 1974, Donald 
Puchala and Stuart Fagan argue that the 
‘‘national-security paradigm” is a thing of the 
past, and that integration (‘‘peaceful transna- 
tional problem solving’’) is the basis of current in- 
ternational politics. However, one cannot forget 
the increase of concern in security politics during 
the Reagan-Andropov/Chernenko era. Oran 
Young criticizes Karl Deutsch and notes that in- 
terdependence has increased with more interna- 
tional financial institutions, improved telecom- 
munications, and further activities of non-state 
actors. He argues that an index of interdepen- 
dence is necessary to explain world politics. Ken- 
neth Waltz contradicts the globalists with the 
realist view that interdependence exists on a very 
low level and may not contribute to increasing our 
chances for peace. Robert Gilpin challenges the 
globalists and argues that transnational economic 
actors have not replaced the nation-state as major 
actors, but have often supported the political 
views: of their home governments. Michael 
Sullivan recognizes the fact that non-state actors 
have played an increasingly important role in in- 
ternational politics, but he does not believe that 
they diminish the importance of the nation-states. 
Richard Rosecrance and his colleagues take the 
cyclical view that interdependence has come and 
gone and come again since 1890, and we are likely 
to see a continuation of such a cycle. 

Maghroori and Ramberg conclude by providing 
three ‘‘‘pre-theoretical’ subsystemic matrices” to 
look at the globe in different ways. Matrix 
number three shows their preferred pre-theory 
world as more complex than globalists or realists 


have told us to date and includes an interrelation- 


ship between OECD member states, communist 
countries, developing nations, all of their inter- 
relationships and dependencies and the three 
models of globalism, realism, and a ‘‘tending 
toward globalism’’ model. This is basically a pre- 
theory matrix that can be put into operation in the 
future if anyone would choose to.do so. Perhaps 
we can look forward to new debates. 


MICHAEL A. PREDA 
Midwestern State University 


The American Political Science Review 
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The Community of States. Edited by ‘James 
Mayall. (Boston: George Allen & Unwin, 1982. 
Pp. 189. $28.50.) 


How might international reality best be charac- 
terized? Although this collection of essays by a 
dozen British international relations professors is 
titled The Community of States, few of the writers 
seem to think that community is the best designa- 
tion. Most suggest that at best what we have is a 
looser society of states, some suggest we have 
really not moved much beyond a mere system of 
states, all agree that states and their governments 
remain central to our understanding of what is 
determining the history of our time. 

In the Introduction and in a chapter on the in- 
ternational economy, Mayall, senior lecturer in 
international relations with the London Schoo! of 
Economics and. Political Science, argues that 
“The modern world is thus still a world of states, 
but states which are forced to coexist in a more 
uncomfortable intimacy than ever before’’ (p. 4), - 
and that, alas, ‘‘the necessary conditions for the 
reform of the international community on the 
basis of distributive justice do not at. present 
exist” (p.. 109). 

Cornelia Navari develops the view that the 
world’s peoples all seem increasingly to be seeking 
the same sociopolitical goals of equality (even ' 
alikeness), national identity, and modernization. 
Eventually, this set -of universal- aspirations may 
serve as the intellectual and moral basis-for a 
universal community, but to ‘date realizations of 
these aspirations have been so uneven that the 
resultant global ‘‘community’’ is still riven with 
various cleavages, especially along class lines. 

Both Christopher Brewin’s chapter on 
sovereignty and Brian Porter’s chapter on nation- 
alism remind us of the continued importance of 
these two related notions for perpetuating states 
and impeding the emergence of a global com- 
munity, although both writers acknowledge that 
complex twentieth-century technological and 
economic realities are corroding the power—or at 
least changing the earlier meanings—of both con- 
cepts. 

Can we look to international law, practical 
realpolitik considerations, or fear of nuclear 
catastrophe to push us into more cooperation, 
more community? Hidemi Suganami is skeptical 
that international law has moved us, or will soon 
move us,. very far along in the direction of global 
community. John Vincent feels that we need to 
perceive practical interests precedent to moving 
toward community, but he doesn’t see us recog- 


- nizing them sufficiently either now or soon. Barrie ` 


Paskins sees some signs of a ‘‘terrified commun- 
ity,” but thinks most people are confident and 
comfortable enough with nuclear deterrence to 
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resist the creation of a ‘‘genuine international 
community”? based on the summum malum (p. 


95). 

Moorhead Wright hopes that ‘‘an ethic of [in- 
ternational] responsibility’? (p. 158) might 
develop, imposing on citizens and leaders moral 
obligations to promote world peace; he suggests 
persuasively that this hope is ‘‘not unrealistic or 
utopian,” even though such imperatives are ob- 
viously not always followed in the contemporary 
world. 

These thoughtful essays and the several others 
in this slim collection are all gracefully written in 
the traditional style of British political science. As 
such, they are informed more by the authors’ 
understanding of European and world history and 
the works of thinkers like Kant and Marx than 
they are derived from systematic empirical work 
- or built cumulatively upon the empirical work of 
others. Thus, some readers will wonder whether 
the authors are really meeting regularly ‘‘to 
discuss theoretical questions in the study of inter- 
national relations” (emphasis added) as Mayall 
says in the Preface. 

There is no agreement-on key terms, either. 
Most of the authors hold community to be a stage 
further along in social solidarity than that 


represented by the term society, however a couple’ 


of the essayists use society to denote the more 
developed form, and one author says. he is using 
the terms interchangeably. 

Too, some readers may find it ironical, and 
even exasperating, that these 12 essayists—all 
citizens of a country whose sovereign has long 
been a queen and whose current prime minister is 
a most forceful woman—all persist in writing 
sentences such as these on page 18: ‘‘Man may be 
proletarian, or Serbian, or black, but in most cur- 
rent myths he shares one common characteristic. 
He is found everywhere in a condition of inequal- 
ity, whereas it is in his basic nature to be equal.” 


JAMES A. STEGENGA 
Purdue University 


Neither Cold War nor Detente? Soviet-American 
Relations in the 1980’s. Edited by Richard A. 
Melanson..(Charlottesville: University Press of 
Virginia, 1982. Pp. vii + 236. $14.95, cloth; 
$4.95, paper.) 


Very few would question that the future of 
Soviet-American relations is one of the most im- 
portant issues in the world today. The nine essays 
in this volume, with their genesis as background 
papers to a conference held in 1980: at Kenyon 
College, attempt to address various aspects of that 
problem. 
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The initial essay, ‘‘Containment: Its Past and 
Future,” by John Lewis Gaddis is a historical 
overview of the Soviet-American relationship 
along with suggestions for conducting it in the 
future. Gaddis argues that the United States needs 
to pursue a foreign policy toward the Soviet 
Union which minimizes vacillations and max- 
imizes consistency. Gaddis argues for a measured 
and careful look at the vital interests of the United 
States and a policy of containment which aims at 
the protection and enhancement of those in- 
terests. 

“Toward a Method to Madness” by Alexander 
Yanov and ‘‘The Future Soviet Leadership’’ by 
Myron Rush analyze the dynamics of internal 
Soviet politics and leadership. Yanov argues that 
Russia tends to lapse into increased autocracy in 
situations of political crisis such as it presently 
finds itself. To prevent this, the new leadership 
will have to actively seek to institutionalize the 
political base of de-Stalinization. Failing this, the 
Soviet Union will fall into the grip of a new period 
of autocracy. Rush’s essay—which, of course, 
pre-dates Brezhnev’s death—is an attempt. to 
assess the likely Soviet leadership after Brezhnev. 
The speculation it contains is dated because we 
now know the outcome of not only the struggle to 
succeed Brezhnev, but also the struggle to succeed 
his successor. 

In his discussion of ‘‘Sino-Soviet Relations in 
the 1980’s’”’ Allen S., Whiting argues that 
geometry has little in common with international 
relations. He says that bilateral -interaction be- 
tween any two states has a.greater bearing on their 
relationship than do the ties either has with a third 
country. His focus, then, is on the Chinese-Soviet 
bilateral relationship, and he offers some sugges- 
tions about how outcomes of that relationship 
may relate to American foreign policy in North- 
east Asia. The following essay, ‘‘American Policy 
in the Strategic Triangle” by Thomas W. Robin- 
son, asks us to view American policy as a three- 
sided relationship among the United States, the 
Soviet Union, and China. He argues that the 
rapid expansion of Soviet power with regard to 
the rest of the world means that the other major 
world powers—the United States, China, West 
Europe, and Japan—need some sort of coopera- 
tive arrangement aimed at containing Soviet 
power. 

In “Human Rights and Soviet-American Rela- 
tions,” Kenneth W. Thompson makes the impor 
tant point that the failure of the Carter ad- 
ministration’s human rights policy was due in part 
to its persistent moralism. He distinguishes be- 
tween moralism as the tendency to single out one 
supreme objective in foreign policy and a ten- 
dency to apply it indiscriminately and morality 
that is an effort to map a path through a maze of 
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principles. Thompson does not seek to ignore 
human rights as a part of foreign policy. He 
argues for a policy that encompasses morality 
while recognizing the tensions between the re- 
quisites of power and morality. Laurie S. 
Wiseberg and Harry M. Scoble, in “Human 
Rights and Soviet-American Relations: The Role 
of NGO’s,’’ analyze political interest groups as 
they endeavor to raise the human rights issues. 
They are concerned about effects those efforts 
have on American policy. 

In a truly fascinating essay, ‘‘A Neo- 
Consensus? American Foreign Policy in the 
1980's,” Richard A. Melanson argues that 
American foreign policy in the 1980s will be 
guided by a new foreign policy establishment and 
will be based on a new consensus. In addition, 
there may be a new foreign policy debate reminis- 
cent of the one of the late 1940s in the Truman ad- 
ministration. This debate will feature a view of 
containment based on balance of power con- 
siderations against a view of containment based 
on ideological ones. Melanson clearly prefers the 
first view over the second. The final chapter is 
‘Power and Prudence in Dealing with the 
U.S.S.R.” by Seyom Brown. It is both an attempt 
to pull together some of the arguments of the 
preceding papers and a plea for common sense in 
our dealings with the Soviet Union. 

The topics discussed in this volume are of ut- 
most importance to political scientists. Several of 
the articles are genuinely insightful. Yet, as a 
whole, the book suffers faults common to most 
collections. The essays occasionally stray from the 
theme and seldom are reactions to ideas raised by 
others in the collection. The conference for which 
they were background papers was held in the fall 
of 1980. This collection was not published until 
the fall of 1983. The three-year delay in getting the 
articles into print further diminishes the volume’s 
value. Nonetheless, I would recommend it as a 
useful addition to undergraduate libraries. 


RICHARD HENRY FOSTER 
Idaho State University 


Cuba in Africa. Edited by Carmelo Mesa-Lago 
and June’S. Belkin. (Pittsburgh: Center for 
Latin American Studies, University Center for 
International Studies, University of Pitts- 
burgh, 1982. Pp. ix + 230. $5.95, paper.) 


This collection of essays explores three basic 
questions of Cuban involvement in Africa. The 
~ authors attempt to answer why there was an ex- 
pansion of activity in the 1970s, what the results 
were for Cuba’s international and domestic situa- 
tion, and what might be the direction of Cuban 
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policy in the near future. The four major essays in 
the volume were published previously in Cuban 
Studies/Estudios Cubanos (1978, 8, 10-21; 1980, 
10, (1), 1-36 and 49-79; 1980, 70, (2), 55-79). They 
are presented in this collection with two commen- 
taries on each that offer additional perspectives 
and detail, plus an opening and concluding 
chapter that present a general framework of 
analysis and a summary of conclusions. Although 
some- parts of the collection are repetitive in 
historical detail, the overall result is a thorough 
and largely balanced examination of questions 
that have been controversial from the perspective 
of United States foreign policy under the last 
three administrations. 

Perhaps the most controversial question is the 
first: Was Cuban involvement in Africa a matter 
of ideology, Cuban national self-interest, or a 
result of Soviet pressure? Although Cuba had 
maintained contacts with a number of African 
countries from the 1960s on, it was involvement in 
Angola and Ethiopia in the 1970s that caused 
growing concern in Western diplomatic circles. In 
the case of Angola, the evidence seems to show 
that Cuban involvement in the 1974 to 1976 civil 
war was initiated from a combination of 
ideological support for a socialist faction under 
attack by forces supported by South Africa and 
other Western sources, and from a desire to fur- 
ther Cuban national interests in third-world 
leadership and possible long-run economic 
benefits. The success of this Cuban initiative, 
however, depended upon Soviet assistance in 


‘logistics and materiel, as does the continued 


Cuban presence in that area. In the later Ethio- 
pian struggle with Somilia over the Ogadan region 
and with Eritrean insurgency, Cuban assistance 
appears to have involved prior consultation with 
the USSR in support of a threatened Marxist 
regime and in pursuit of Soviet strategic interests 
in the Horn of Africa. The Ethiopian involvement 
raised difficult ideological questions, however, 
because support for liberation and self- 
determination in Eritrea and the Ogaden were 
abandoned in favor of realpolitik as cooperation 
shifted from Somalia to Ethiopia. 

If motives for military involvement were not 
consistent, neither were the results for Cuba in 
terms of a cost-benefit assessment. Politically 
there were initial gains in third-world leadership, 
but at a cost of U.S.-Cuban normalization, in- 
creased reliance on Soviet support, and attrition 
of third-world leadership as support for Soviet 
adventures in Afghanistan and elsewhere became 
mandatory. _Militarily there were objective vic- 
tories in -both causes plus continued Soviet 
upgrading of Cuban military hardware and train- 
ing. The costs are long run as expenditures in- 
crease and troops in place become virtual captives 
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of governments with internal problems and their 
own external agendas. Economically the benefits 
of increased leverage concerning Soviet aid, trade, 
and credit conditions have been significant, but at 
the cost of domestic slowdowns in construction 
and of trade advantages that could occur with 
U.S.-Cuban normalization. 

The Cuban record in Africa indicates a willing- 
ness and ability to pursue revolutionary Marxist 
goals, but with a degree of realpolitik oppor- 
tunism that recognizes countervailing restraints as 
well as the need for Soviet support. This book 
details ‘these considerations, and with its 
bibliography and index, is a very helpful source 
book on related questions. 


ROLAND F. Moy 
Appalachain State University 


A U.S. Foreign Policy for Asia. The 1980’s and 
Beyond. Edited by Ramon H. Myers. (Stan- 
ford, Calif.: Hoover Institution Press, 1982. 
Pp. xxv + 144. $10.95, paper.) 


From a 1981 conference at the Hoover In- 
stitute, these essays by seven regional specialists 
diagnose the security problems facing the Reagan 
administration in Asia and prescribe policy 
changes. Drafted more as policy papers than 
-~ research studies, they contain sound advice that 
appears to have been largely ignored. 

In his introduction, Myers summarizes many of 
the specialists’ policy recommendations for Asia 
and promises that they will restore the balance of 
power in America’s favor. In Southwest Asia, 
Myers advocates strengthening both India and 
Pakistan against Soviet expansion.in a manner 
likely to reduce their mutual fears. In Southeast 
Asia, he opposes supporting China so closely that 
the Vietnamese are driven further into Soviet 
arms. In East Asia, Myers discourages high- 
handed pressures on Japan to increase their 
defense spending. He also urges America to 
recognize Asia’s increasing strategic importance, 
to involve itself in multiple ties with Pacific-basin 
states, to elevate India’s importance to a level 
equivalent to China’s, and to deploy American 
naval and air forces in the Indian and Pacific 
Oceans strongly enough to secure freedom of sea 
lanes in cooperation with allies. 

In chapter 1, Ray S. Cline describes a primary 
Soviet threat to Asia and discourages closer 
American security ties to China. Instead, he 
recommends stronger economic-military relations 
to the 10 noncommunist states of the emerging 
Pacific community and especially to such 
‘“‘capitalist-road nations’? as Taiwan, South 
Korea, and Singapore. In chapter 2, Walter R. 
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Andersen examines U.S. policy in South and 
Southwest Asia and prescribes deployment of 
naval forces and improved political-military ties 
to strengthen noncommunist states, especially In- 
dia. He depicts Pakistan as a dubious choice to 
anchor a regional defense system and recom- 
mends measures to improve relations with a 
neutral India. 

In chapter 3, Léo E. Rose calls for more 
serious, regular, and high-level consultations with 
India and opposes dependence on the unpredic- 
table Chinese. To strengthen India, he calls for 
stationing a new fleet in regional waters and 
specifies additional policies to improve relations. 
In chapter 4, Sheldon W. Simon focuses on 
Southeast Asia and recommends increased naval 
deployments and decreased diplomatic support of 
a Chinese United Front policy that drives Vietnam 
closer to the Soviets. He boldly advocates accep- 
tance of Vietnam’s dominant position in Indo- 
china in exchange for a reduction of Soviet in- 
fluence and lists various policies to secure ASEAN 
states, 

In chapter 5, Donald C. Hellman discusses 
Japan and Northeast Asia and counsels greater 
sensitivity to the interaction of military and 
economic issues in Japan while calling for an im- 
aginative new partnership between the United 
States and Japan to develop and defend noncom- 
munist neighbors. In chapter 6, Henry S. Albinski 
considers the role of Australia and New Zealand, 
urges more appreciation of their security con- 
tributions, discourages enlargement of the in- 
timate ANZUS alliance, and encourages an un- 
questionable commitment of appropriate military 
resources to the Asia-Pacific basin. In chapter 7, 
Franklin B. Weinstein reviews United States 
security policy in East and Southeast Asia and of- 
fers a conceptual framework based on a realistic 
perception of threats and interests. As threats, he 
perceives both an increased Soviet presence and 
domestic economic weakness, and he criticizes 
United States policy for overemphasizing the 
former and recommends multiple linkages to help 
with the latter. In Southeast Asia, Weinstein 
recommends deployment of an appropriate 
balance of United States and allied forces, accep- 
tance of Vietnamese dominance in Indochina, and 
normalizing relations with Vietnam. In East Asia, 
he opposes pressures on Japan to escalate its 
defense spending for an anti-Soviet force more 
likely to alarm friends than deter enemiés and 
recommends an expansion of Japanese economic 
aid programs. In Korea, Weinstein encourages 
opening diplomatic relations with the North while 
protecting the South. In China, he warns against 
providing military aid that serves more as an anti- 
Soviet gesture than an appropriate security con- 
tribution. 
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The views expressed in these: essays remain 
timely and sensible. Students of Asian foreign 
policies will gain by reading them. 

JOHN JAMES MACDOUGALL 
University of Alabama in Huntsville 


Soviet Policy toward Turkey, Iran, and Afghan- 
istan: The Dynamics of Influence. By Alvin Z. 
Rubinstein. (New York: Praeger Publishers, 
1982. Pp. 200. $25.95, cloth; $12.95, paper.) 


Alvin Rubinstein has written a highly readable 
history of Soviet relations with Turkey, Iran, and 
Afghanistan, which will be of great help to those 
seeking an introduction to the complexities of the 
USSR’s interactions with its neighbors- on its 
southern border. Although the eventual recourse 
to armed intervention in Afghanistan may stand 
out as a failure in Soviet diplomatic efforts, most 
of Moscow’s attempts to influence the foreign 
policies of the three countries, as Rubinstein 
shows, have paid high dividends historically. 
Through both subtle inducements and opportune 
offers of economic assistance, the Soviets have 
consistently been able to ease military pressures 
on their borders and minimize regional disputes. 
In this regard, one particularly fascinating aspect 
of Rubinstein’s account is the way in which the 
Kremlin has been able consistently to exploit in- 
evitable American mistakes and misjudgments in 
relations with both Turkey and Iran, with the con- 
sequence that Moscow’s freedom of movement in 
this strategic part of the world has been much 
greater than one might expect. Here, the Soviets 
can take advantage of the fact that it is always 
easier to be an opportunistic outsider than a 
flawless ally. 

Although this study is strongest as an historical 
account, Rubinstein also proposes, in what almost 
seems an afterthought, to use these case studies as 
a way of testing various hypotheses about the 
nature of great power influence. As a rule, 
however, it is hard to see how the argument is 
strengthened by the occasional introduction of 
these artificial constructs. Few readers will be sur- 
prised to find, for example, that there is little cor- 
relation between the number of missions a small 
country sends to the USSR and the latter’s degree 
of influence; nor is it all that startling that an in- 
creased Soviet presence does not necessarily lead 
to greater political and military influence. Still, 
one very interesting point that Rubinstein does 
raise, and which may perhaps be better developed 
in another context, is the way in which these 
smaller states have occasionally been able to exer- 
cise their own impact on the policies of the Soviet 
Union, specifically by threatening to seek the af- 
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fections of .other potential patrons should 
Moscow not prove sufficiently forthcoming or 
beneficent. This is an important corrective, 
because all too often influence is mistakenly con- 
strued as merely unidirectional. - 

Finally, readers may find themselves at odds 
with Rubinstein’s conclusion that the ‘‘Soviet 
Union has achieved its greatest strategic-political 
triumph in the Third World in the changed 
policies of Turkey, Iran, and Afghanistan.’’ The 
evidence he offers would suggest that its impact 
has indeed been significant. But what about Cuba 
or Vietnam or even India? This qualification need: 
not detract, however, from the value of a study 
which focuses on a set of countries on the Soviet 
periphery whose relations with the USSR (until 
recently, at least) have been much neglected. 


A. JAMES MCADAMS 
Hamilton College 


South Africa Public Policy Perspectives. Edited 
by Robert Schrire. (Cape Town: Juta, 1982. 
PP. viii + 374. R 25.50, paper.) 


. Many attempts have been made to define public 
policy, but perhaps one of the most common is 
that public policy is generally concerned with 
what governments do, why they do it, and what 
difference their activities might or might not make 
to society. In South Africa Public Policy Perspec- 
tives, Robert Schrire has assembled analyses by 11 
authorities on the evolution, content, and impact 
of some of the important policy outputs of the 
South African government. The approach of the 
contributors is very much in keeping with recent 
trends in policy analysis, to analyze either public 
policies themselves or governmental outputs 
rather than the institutions that contributed to 
their making. | 

The 11 contributors deal with a variety of South 
African public policy issues that have both 
domestic and foreign impacts. They include the 
administration of justice, political control and 


. personal morality, control of blacks in common 


areas, homelands, the colored people, the 
distribution of income, the regulation of labor, in- 
dustrial decentralization, South Africa’s relations 
with the rest of Africa, the West, and South 
Africa in the international community. 

Even with the slightest knowledge of the South 
African government budget allocations, one 
would have expected in such a book analyses of 
education policy and defense policy. These items 
account for the first and second largest amounts 
of expenditure in the budget, and therefore have a 
vast impact on society. The value of this book 
would have been increased immeasurably had 
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these two important aspects of South African 
public policy been analyzed. 

One can only single out some of the contribu- 
tions for discussion. Norman Bromberger writes a 
pioneering chapter, ‘Government Policies Af- 
fecting the Distribution of Income, 1940-1980.” 
The distribution of income and wealth and 
governmental expenditure is one of the sources of 
some of the conflict in Africa, and the issue is 
likely to become increasingly salient and could 
well determine the ideological persuasion of a 
future South African government. Bromberger 
concludes by saying that for much of the period 
1940-1980, ‘‘government influenced distribution 
regressively by protecting whites, and especially 
Afrikaners, from being competitively ‘undercut’ 
by members of the black groups.. State expendi- 
tures were used to benefit whites and to equip 
them to meet future black competition’’ (p. 196). 
This type of conclusion is likely to have far- 


reaching implications for the future initiation of — 


redistribution policies. . 

Another good contribution is that by R.M. 
Godsell, “The Regulation of Labour.” The role 
of labor, and more particularly black labor, in the 
South African political economy has gained in im- 
portance in recent years as a result of labor’s in- 
creasing organizational and economic strength. 
Godsell analyzes the implications of the reports of 
the Wiehahn and Riekert commissions set up by 
the South African government to investigate the 
question of labor and related issues. Here, as in 
many other contributions, an attempt is made to 
visualize South Africa’s future and the role of 
labor in that future. 

The contribution by Peter Vale, ‘‘South Africa 
and the Changing International Community: In- 
terpreting the Future in the Light of the Past,” 
would probably have been better placed in an in- 
ternational relations text on South Africa and the 
world. Vale attempts to place the international 
implications of the South African issue within the 
broader international political system, and this 
somewhat removes his contribution from the 
theme of the book, to analyze South African 
governmental outputs. THe two perspectives are, 
however, not entirely unrelated. 

Very little is known about many areas of South 
African public policy, and this book is certainly a 
good attempt to throw further light on these 
areas. Some of the areas covered, for example, the 
administration of justice and the development of 
the homelands, have been covered in other 
references. However, like so many academic ven- 
tures, this book is a beginning in the never-ending 
research process into the great issues confronting 
our society. 


CLIVE J. NAPIER 
University of Transkei, South Africa 
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The Dynamics of Interdependence. By Andrew 
M. Scott. (Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1982. Pp. x + 254. $23.00, 
cloth; $11.50, paper.) 


The concept of interdependence has come to 
embrace virtually the entire scope of global 
political, social, and economic relationships. One 
might differentiate varieties of interdependent 
relationships initially by discriminating between 
(a) consciously intended and managed interdepen- 
dencies (such as imperialistic domination, mer- 
cantilistic leverage, or foreign assistance tied to 
greater donor influence and access), and (b) unin- 
tended, unanticipated, and frequently unmanage- 
able interdependencies (such as resource deple- 
tion, pollution, international monetary volatility, 
and world inflationary cycles). 

It is principally the latter varieties of ‘‘apur- 
posive’’ interdependence that Andrew Scott 
analyzes in The Dynamics of Interdependence. 
Briefly stated, his thesis contends that interna- 
tional theory lags dangerously behind changing 
events. The lack of a valid ‘‘fit’’. between theory 
and reality portends catastrophic collapse into 
anarchical competition as sovereign states, 
operating on the outmoded precepts of traditional 
‘‘preinterdependent’’ international theory, 
blindly fail to address the problems threatening 
the Global Commons. Scott’s aim is to provide a 
measure of collective foresight and to help in 
fashioning a consensus necessary to move 
sovereign nations away from preoccupation with . 
outmoded notions of ‘‘national interest’? and 
“power politics’? toward a more sensitive ap- 
preciation of the need for global management of 
the dynamic processes which are rapidly trans- 
forming the international system. 

In this literate, artfully crafted text Scott 
surveys the evolutionary processes of economic 
and technological change which have knitted 
together the societies and fortunes of vastly 
diverse continents. Throughout he stresses the 
repeated failure of traditional diplomacy to 
foresee the consequences of institutional changes 
and political decisions: The Bretton Woods 
system worsened the North-South gap and exacer- 
bated international debt problems; OPEC price 
increases had the unintended consequence of 
fostering world inflation and recession; pursuit of 
industrialized growth has created unprecedented 
pollution problems; global population problems 
are caused by a multitude of microdecisions by in- 
dividuals. And so on. The world system becomes 
increasingly vulnerable both because some pro- 
cesses appear beyond the control of private and 
public actors (variations in ocean currents, 
disastrous famine due to natural causes, prolifera- 
tion of carcinogens, ozone depletion) and because 
some actors deliberately exploit system vulnerabil- 
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ities (terrorist acts, threats of deliberate debt 
defaults, trade controls and embargoes). The 
failure of sovereign states to look beyond par- 
ticular interests and to transcend their spatial and 
temporal narrowness bodes ill for any coherent ef- 
fort at management of these accelerating changes. 

This neo-Malthusian scenario of ‘‘hyperinter- 
active apurposive processes” outstripping mana- 
gerial capabilities, although persuasively argued, 
is partly counterbalanced by an extended sur- 
vey of “constraint systems.’’ Such systems rep- 
resent regimes composed of a variety of actors 
which regulate interactions and distribute benefits 
and costs over time. Such systems, ranging from 
formal organizations (NATO, Warsaw Pact) to 


more informal arrangements: (general agree- 


ments to borrow, various aid consortia) bring a 
measure of order and predictability to world af- 
fairs. Many fledgling systems have failed 
(SEATO, Central American Common Market, 
East African Economic Community) and others 
appear moribund (Organization of African Unity, 
the European Community). Newly emergent 
systems challenge established regimes (the New 
International Economic Order versus the Bretton 
Woods system). 

The prescriptive element of this book amounts 
to a series of propositions urging a substitution of 
‘“‘systemic’’ perspectives to replace the outmoded 
notion of ‘‘national interest.” A sense of obliga- 
tion must be cultivated as a guide to public policy. 
Greater measures of global planning and monitor- 
ing (‘‘early warning systems’’) must be imple- 
mented. Intergovernmental organizations must 
proliferate to meet the increasingly complex 
challenges. The only alternatives to such planning 
are retreat into isolationist autarchy (impossible 
for all but a handful of favored countries) or 
system collapse. 

Despite this text’s many strengths, there is a 
disturbing failure to address the obvious possibil- 
ity that increased planning may in fact exacerbate 
the problems. The assumption that bureaucratic 
“constraint systems’ must necessarily represent 
benign, rational intervention flies in the face of a 
substantial body of theoretical literature (Max 
Weber, Friedrich von Hayek, P.T. Bauer, and 
John Maynard Keynes spring to mind) and seems 
not to fit with ample empirical evidence of ineffi- 
ciencies in extensively planned economic systems. 
One may also doubt the viability of such gran- 
diose ‘‘reforms’’ as the New International 
Economic Order, an idea whose time clearly has 
not come even in the opinion of many third-world 
elites, much less those of the advanced industrial 
states. Nevertheless, this is a useful overview of 
evolutionary trends, a work which synthesizes 
much of the current literature on international 
political economy and international regime- 
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formation. It should be readily accessible to both 
advanced undergraduates and graduate students. 


JAMES P. O'LEARY 
The Catholic University of America 


Japanese and U.S. Policy in Asia. Edited by 
Gaston J. Sigur and Young C. Kim. (New 
York: Praeger Publishers, 1982. Pp. viii + 
202, $25.95.) 


This book consists of papers originally 
presented in 1980 at a conference on security 
problems in East Asia. Gaston Sigur is an enthusi- 
astic advocate of the U.S.-Japan security relation- 


ship, which, he says, is concerned not only with 


defense, but also with economic, cultural, 
political, diplomatic, and educational elements, 
so that today ‘‘no two countries have closer ties in 
these areas than do the United States and Japan’”’ 
(p. 5). Both states, Sigur asserts, are global 
powers and should coordinate their policies in 
various parts of the world. He -deplores the 
Japanese determination to win economically over 
U.S. competition at whatever cost, lest the entire 
fabric of the U.S.-Japan alliance be weakened. 

Young C. Kim reports on interviews with 67 
Japanese influentials concerning defense issues. 
The interviews elicited a very wide range of views, 
but there was considerable skepticism across the 
board about the reliability of America’s commit- 
ment to defend Japan. The physical presence of 
American forces in and about Japan was generally 
regarded as essential to maintain the credibility of 
the commitment. Even most of the Japanese who 
favored increased defense spending did not think 
that it was necessary except as a way to pacify 
American demands. The principal reason for op- 
posing more than a slight increase in defense ef- 
forts was the fear that Japan might again go down 
the path of militarism. 

W. Scott Thompson is deeply concerned about 
the Soviet military and naval buildup in the Far 
East and its implications for the ‘‘swing strategy” 
that contemplates moving the U.S. Navy from 
one ocean to another as needed. By contrast, 
James R. Jones, writing on U.S.-Japanese 
economic relations, seems unbothered by 
American and Japanese military weakness and 
urges that the United States follow Japan’s exam- 
ple and focus on building up its economy rather 
than its military establishment. 

Mineo Nakajima feels that Japan’s 1978 peace 
treaty with China, which contains an anti- 
hegemony clause (usually construed as anti- 
Soviet) provoked the USSR to make an alliance 
with Vietnam (resulting in Vietnam’s invasion of 
Cambodia and Vietnam-China hostilities) and to 
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fortify the Soviet-occupied northern islands 
claimed by Japan. The Soviet Union sees a 
U.S.-Japan-China alliance in the making. 
Americans are taken in by China’s exaggeration 
of her importance. Japan, Nakajima says, should 
try to influence America to practice greater 
restraint in Asia. Tatsumi Okabe warns that 
‘China is not suitable as an ally because of its 
weakness, unpredictability, and its conflicts with 
other countries. The United States and Japan 
should strengthen the reliability of their mutual 
defense treaty in order to prevent the Finlandiza- 
tion of Japan. 

Eiichi Imagawa analyzes Japan’s economic ties 
with Southeast Asia and the growing expectations 
of a larger Japanese political role in that area. 
Thomas Robinson says that the United States 
does not perceive the Soviet Union as a major 
threat in or to Asia and that China is ‘‘the major 
Asian bulwark against Soviet expansionism’’ (p. 
147). Douglas Pike recommends that the United 
States continue its policy of promoting the cause 
of regionalism in Southeast Asia. William Barnds 
warns of the horrendous consequences of another 
war in Korea and advocates the importance of 
maintaining the credibility of our commitment to 
South Korea with the continued presence of 
American forces if need be. 

Although the authors sometimes seem uncer- 
tain about the nature of long-term Soviet and 
Chinese objectives in Asia, the book is strong on 
the relations of Asian states with one another and 
with Japan and the United States. Although im- 
portant shifts of emphasis in policy are suggested 
by some authors, none advocates the abandon- 
ment of the U.S.-Japan mutual security treaty. 
This book may be read with profit by both 
specialists and laymen. 


THEODORE MCNELLY 
University of Maryland, College Park 


The United States and Pakistan: The Evolution of 
an Influence Relationship. By Shirin Tahir- 
Kheli. (New York: Praeger Publishers, 1982. 
Pp. xxii + 169. $21.95, cloth; $10.95, paper.) 


The renewed American strategic interest in 
Pakistan in the 1980s, following setbacks in Iran 
and Afghanistan, makes this book a timely addi- 
tion to the international politics literature. 

As a study of relations between the United 
States and Pakistan during the period from 1947 
to 1982, Tahir-Kheli’s work is very good. After a 
generally chronological beginning, chapters 4 and 
§ focus more specifically upon two important 
components of U.S.-Pakistan relations: arms 
sales and the issue of nuclear proliferation. 
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Throughout, the author provides stimulating and 
insightful commentary, frequently taking issue 
with other scholarly accounts and asserting her 
own interpretations. She goes further than most 
other writers, for example, in taking seriously the 
accusation that the United States was involved in 
the 1977 coup that toppled Bhutto (p. 72). She 
also tends to place greater emphasis than most 
upon external factors to explain such domestic 
developments as Bhutto’s purge of the PPP left- 
ists in the early 1970s. 

Tahir-Kheli supports her arguments with 
numerous quotations from interviews with high- 
ranking officials in the United States, Pakistan, 
and India. For the most part the book is free of 
factual or terminological error, the most notable 
exception being a reference to Air Marshal Asghar 
Khan’s Tehrik-i-Istiqlal as the ‘‘Isteqlal-e- 
Pakistan’’ party (p. 70). 

This book is part of a series of studies of in- 
fluence in international relations edited by Alvin 
Rubinstein and might profitably be read as a com- 
panion piece to another recent work in the series, 
Robert C. Horn’s Soviet-Indian Relations: Issues 
and Influence (Praeger Publishers, 1982). Accord- 
ingly, Tahir-Kheli utilizes her historical and case 
study materials ostensibly to test, but really more 
to illustrate, a set of seven hypotheses concerning 
influence between the two countries under con- 
sideration. i 

In this respect, the book engenders a number of 
critical questions. First, it is mever entirely clear 
whether the subject is American influence over 
Pakistan, Pakistani influence over the United 
States, or both. The initial formulation (p. xi) im- 
plies an emphasis upon Pakistani influence: ‘‘how 
does a small weak state, with regional concerns, in 
an alliance with a large, powerful state having in- 
ternational goals, operate with any range of free- 
dom, and indeed, attempt to maximize its influ- 
ence?’’ On the other hand, all of the hypotheses 
are framed in terms’of American influence over 
Pakistan. Discussion elsewhere treats both sides 
of the relationship. 

Second, influence is narrowly defined (follow- 
ing Rubinstein) as A affecting the behavior of B 
“to the policy advantage of A” (p. xii). Clearly, 
American arms aid to India in 1962 influenced 
Pakistan’s decision to establish relations with 
China (pp. 10-11), but this form of ‘‘negative in- 
fluence’ is not open to consideration as such 
within the operating definition. 

Third, even granting the definition, how does 
one measure influence? Is a country influential 
only if it fully accomplishes its policy goals, or can 
one discern degrees of influence? Tahir-Kheli re- 
jects the hypothesis that ‘‘the greater B’s 
economic dependence on A, the greater A’s influ- 
ence on B’’ by explaining that Washington failed 
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aims of its policy, namely, regional defense, and 


containment of the Soviet Union” (p. 155). 
However, she argues shortly thereafter that the 
United States ‘‘can be said to have had a 
modicum of influence over Pakistan’’ during the 
same period because Pakistan was persuaded not 
to seek aid elsewhere and Washington was able to 
“Jine up Pakistani policy on its side on interna- 
tional issues” (p. 157). How then can Pakistan’s 
economic dependence be regarded as unrelated to 
. American influence? l 

Despite these questions and criticisms, The 
United States and Pakistan is a valuable addition 
to the literature on South Asian international 
politics, American foreign policy, and the concept 
of influence in international affairs, 


WILLIAM L. RICHTER 
Kansas State University 


The Politics of Indecision: Origins and Implica- 
tions of American Involvement with the 
Palestine Problem. By Robert Daniel Tschirgi. 
(New York: Praeger Publishers, 1983. Pp. xvii 
+ 341. $29.95.) 


This book seeks to assess the responsibility of 
the Roosevelt and Truman administrations for the 
bloody breakdown of order in Palestine in 1948 
through a study of the evolution of United States 
policy during the decade between the issuance of 
the 1939 White Paper and the United States’ 
recognition of Israel. The book presents a rea- 
soned, judicious account, one that is rich in facts, 
sharply focused, and based on the skillful use of 
many primary sources. It is noticeably devoid of 
the demonology and conspiracy theories that mar 
many studies of this and related topics. 

Tschirgi divides his study into three parts. In 
Part 1, he uses the issuance of the 1939 White 
Paper to present succinctly the prior history of the 
Palestine problem, the new campaign by the 
Zionists to mobilize Jews and non-Jews in 
America, and the perspectives on Palestine of the 
American public and key government institu- 
tions—the presidency, Congress, and the State 
Department. Parts 2 and 3 comprise a narrative 
history and are organized chronologically. Part 2 
treats with the attempt by the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration to deal with the Palestine problem 
between 1939 and 1945 in the context of World 
War Il and growing Zionist activity in America. 
Part 3, the longest part, is concerned with the 
Truman administration’s attempt to deal with the 
issue from the end of the war until the recognition 
of Israel in May, 1948, an attempt shaped by the 
deteriorating political-military situation in 
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Palestine, the emergence of the United States as a 
Great Power with interests in the Arab World, the 
beginnings of the cold war, and the increasing ef- 
forts of Zionism to use domestic political pressure 
to commit the administration to a pro-Zionist 
policy. 

It is Tschirgi’s thesis that American policy dur- 
ing this decade precluded an alternative to a solu- 
tion of the Palestine problem by brute force in 
1948, and that in pursuing this policy the 
Roosevelt and Truman administrations acted 
callously and irresponsibly. The policy was one of 
“calculated indecision,” he says. ‘American ‘in- 
decision’ entailed closely planned and tightly ex- 
ecuted tactics designed to evade the core of the 
Palestine question: whether Arab or Jew... 
would dominate politically in that country’’ (p. 
xvi). Tschirgi marshalls a mass of evidence to sup- 
port convincingly his argument that the American 
government first tried to put the Palestine issue in 
abeyance and then sought repeatedly to avoid tak- 
ing decisions at junctures that required decisions. 
More important, the government refused to com- 
mit itself to a long-range policy. based at least in 
part on the unfolding situation in Palestine; in- 
stead, it reacted in an often contradictory fashion 
to pressures and events of the moment, and short- 
term domestic political considerations came to 
prevail increasingly. 

Tschirgi correctly puts much of the responsibil- 
ity for this failure in policymaking on the 
shoulders of Presidents Roosevelt and Truman. 
He is more critical of Truman than Roosevelt, and 
claims that, unlike Truman, Roosevelt at times 
“viewed the Palestine problem through the 
dispassionate eyes of a political realist and the im- 
aginative perspective of a visionary” (p. 257). Un- 
fortunately, Tschirgi does little to document this 
difference between the two presidents. As for his 
‘‘imagination’’ and ‘‘vision,” what is one to make 
of Roosevelt’s statement that he considered even- 
tually ‘‘settling the Palestine question by letting 
Jews in to the limit that country will support 
them—with a barbed wire around the Holy 
Land” (p. 75)? No, both presidents failed in 
Palestine, and just about equally. If Truman came 
off looking worse than Roosevelt, it is largely 
because he was there when the string ran out on 
Palestine. 


ROBERT BURROWES 
New York City l 
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Militarization and Arms Production. Edited by 

= Helena Tuomi and Raimo Vayrynen. (New 
York: St. Martin’s Press, 1983. Pp. vii + 310. 
$32.50.) 


The Tampere Peace Research Institute 
(TAPRY participated in a United Nations 
research program conducted from 1978 to 1981 on 
the relation between disarmament and economic 
development. In the course of their work on the 
. United Nations study, two researchers associated 
with TAPRI, Helena Tuomi and Raimo Vayry- 
nen, felt that better international contacts should 
be established among scholars engaged in research 
on economic development and disarmament. The 
TAPRI international seminar -borm of that con- 
cern, ‘‘Arms Production and Development,’’ was 
held in 1981 in Tampere, Finland. Militarization 
and Arms Production contains a number of con- 
tributions to that seminar along with some essays 
the editors ‘‘regarded as useful.” 

As the editors write in the Introduction, the ex- 
pressed purpose of this volume is ‘‘to sharpen our 
analytical tools and deepen our understanding of 
the disarmament/development relationship in 
various types of countries” and encourage ‘‘us in 
our search for a more secure, socially just and less 
militarized world.’’ With such an ambitious and 
laudable goal, the book’s failures are especially 
unfortunate. 

Militarization and. Arms Production contains 
14 chapters organized into 5 sections and 8 appen- 
dixes. There are several interesting chapters. 
Milton Leitenberg submits an essay published in 
Public Policy (1981, 29, 437-471) on U.S. and 
USSR arms control policies. His discussion of 
- reductions in U.S. and USSR military expen- 
ditures from 1963 to 1965 is valuable. Michael 
Klare presents a short but clear analysis of the 
Reagan administration policy on conventional 
arms sales. Signe Landgren-Backstrém discusses 
transfer of military technology to lesser devel- 
oped countries. Finally, Jan Oberg thoughtfully 
criticizes the TAPRI seminar leading to this 
volume for being ‘‘less than successful’’ (p. 298) 
in taking up questions central to peace research. 
Oberg asks that peace researchers keep in mind 
the relevance of peace research to peace, the audi- 
ence for peace research, and the benefits others 
can gain by listening to peace researchers. 

The two main problems with this book are the 
lack both of an integrating essay and a coherent 
focus for the individual authors. The essays cover 
diverse topics and are generally not relevant to the 
editors’ stated purpose. Some essays describe par- 
ticular policies, such as Clovis Brigagao’s study of 
Brazil’s nuclear energy policy. Other essays pre- 
sent utopian and naive proposals, such as Michael 
Brzoska’s notion of a “‘joint conversion policy’’ 
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which would entail the Federal Republic of Ger-. 
many contributing to a fund to assist other West 
European nations in conversion from military to 
nonmilitary manufacture. 

The audience for Militarization and Arms Pro- 
duction would seem to be primarily advocates of 
reduced military expenditure in the West; yet the 
arguments and essays presented are too weak io 
be of much political use. There is also a lack of 
balance in the discussion, as little is said io 
elucidate the problems posed by Soviet bloc 
military expenditures. The potential reader would 
do far better to consider separately other pub- 
lished work of Leitenberg, Klare, Landgren- 
Backstrom, and Oberg. 


MARK D. MANDELES 


Alexandria, Va. 


Northeast Asian Security after Vietnam. Edited 
by Martin E. Weinstein. (Urbana: University 
of Ilinois Press, 1982. Pp. xii + 182. $17.50.) 


The essays in this volume -were originally 
prepared for a conference on Northeast Asian 
Security held in the spring of 1978 at Harvard 
University. Enough time had passed since the col- 
lapse of the Saigon government to begin to ques- 
tion why the rest of the American dominos in 
Asia, wobbling perhaps at times, had not yet 
started to fall. This collection of essays by 
specialists in Asian security affairs suggests that 
the answer is that Northeast Asia comprises a 
distinct regional subsystem, displaying certain 
self-regulating features and, despite frequent 
shocks, so far able to maintain a precarious 
equilibrium. 

The first section of the book provides an over- 
view of this Northeast Asian system. Focusing on 
the interplay of domestic and international fac- 
tors, Akira Iriye traces its development from the 
‘Yalta system,” through the increasingly tense 
face-off between the United States and China 
after Korea, to the present ‘‘three-tiered system” 
in which the United States serves as a strategic 
counterweight to the Soviet Union, Japan has in- 
herited the mantle of ‘‘capitalist international- 
ism,’’ and China plays the role of stabilizer and 
spokesman for the Third World. Masataka 
Kosaka also emphasizes domestic politics, observ- 
ing that the collapse of Saigon reverberated 
mainly in psychological estrangement from Asia 
among the American people. He perceptively 
analyzes ‘‘de-Americanization’’ in Japan in the 
early 1970s and discusses some neglected aspects 
of the stabilizing role of American forces in 
Korea. 

The second half of the book deals with national 
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policies and perspectives. Makoto Momoi paints 
an alarming picture of the political impact on 
Japan of the- Soviets’ military buildup in the 
Northwest Pacific. Although unabashedly 
geopolitical, his discussion of Soviet options takes 
on a chilling immediacy in the wake of the down- 
ing of KAL flight 007. Donald Zagoria, looking at 
Moscow’s ‘Eastern problem,” reaches almost ex- 
actly the opposite conclusion. He feels that the 
Soviet Union has failed in Asia because of its con- 
flict with China, its reliance on military power, its 
ham-fisted inability to exploit political oppor- 
tunities, and the relative stability of the area. Even 
so, Zagoria cautions that many contingencies 
might arise that could destabilize the region and 
provide Moscow with new opportunities, 

Chae-Jin Lee reviews the shift from hostility to 
accommodation in Chinese-Japanese relations. 
Lee sees this as exerting an overall stabilizing ef- 
fect and hopes that cooperation may eventually be 
extended to reducing tensions on the Korean 
peninsula. Daniel Okimoto discusses Japan’s non- 
nuclear policy, controversies surrounding 
American weapons, and the circumstances in 
which Tokyo might decide to develop its own 
bomb. Okimoto argues convincingly that a non- 
threatening Japan makes a major contribution to 
regional security, but avoids discussing burden 
sharing and seems to muddy the distinction be- 
tween a rearmed and a nuclear Japan. In the final 
essay, Bae-Ho Hahn surveys sources of tension in 
the American-South Korean relationship and the 
unsettling effects of the Carter administration’s 
troop withdrawal plan. Caught in a vicious circle 
of insecurity, repression, and isolation, President 
Park eventually succumbed to an economic 
downturn and to the social barriers of extreme 
authoritarianism mentioned, by way of exculpa- 
tion, by Bae-Ho Hahn. 

Although there is some overlap.in content, the 
essays generally complement each other and 
together provide broad coverage of the political 
scene in Northeast Asia after Vietnam. Martin 
Weinstein’s thoughtful introduction calls 
Americans to task for our ignorance of Asia and 
highlights the main themes in the book. Only two 
essays appear to have been updated, but most of 


the others are historical pieces that remain useful. . 


In sum, this collection will be a valuable reference 
for anyone interested in security policy and inter- 
national politics in East Asia. 


JOHN MERRILL 
Lafayette College 
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Towards the End of Isolationism: China’s 
Foreign Policy after Mao. By Michael Yahuda. 
(New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1983. Pp. xiv 
+ 279. $25.00.) ` 


Despite the burgeoning scholarly output in re- 
cent years, the study of Chinese foreign policy still 
lacks coherence; it advancés and contends in 
divergent directions in an atheoretical, noncom- 
parative, and noncumulative manner. The prob- 
lem is evident in the conflicting assumptions and 
conclusions about the wellsprings of the con- 
stancy as well as the change in Chinese foreign 
policy. Yahuda, an.English writer, presents his 
work as the first book to examine in depth the 
continuities and changes in post-Mdao- Chinese 
foreign policy. For this task he employs a 
framework that distinguishes between the 
‘strategic geopolitical’ and ‘‘societal’’ dimen- 
sions of Chinese interactions. with the outside 
world. The book concludes with a questionable 
assertion that the most striking aspect of China’s 
foreign policy is its continuity with the Maoist era, 
particularly in. the strategic realm, but that new 
elements of change are evident in China’s 
“diplomatic style.” 

Ironically, the strength of the book lies-in the 
background analysis of the roots of the post-Mao 
foreign policy in Part 1. Yahuda makes a per- 
suasive case for the ‘‘Mao in command” thesis. 
His analysis.of Mao’s geopolitical thinking -is 
remarkably immune from the “‘love-hate’’ swings 
of emotion, perception, and even fashion 
especially pervasive in American China scholar- 
ship. In this book, China or Mao is rarely used as 
a whipping boy for the outside observer’s earlier 
misconceptions. Instead, Yahuda judiciously cap- 
tures the dialectics of the theory and practice of 
Mao’s geopolitics. Although the first half of the 
book provides an excellent summary for the unin- 
itiated, the specialist in the field may come away 
with a sense of déjà vu, a sense of having already 
traversed the familiar terrain well charted by John 
Gittings, Franz Schurmann, Stuart Schram, and 
Allen S. Whiting. 

The performance of the book as a whole, 
however, falis considerably short of the promise. 
The book breaks no new ground in terms of 
methodological sophistication, theoretical ad- 
vancement, thorough empirical research, new 
sources, or interpretation. Instead, the book is an 
interpretative history of Chinese foreign policy 
from 1949 to about the end of 1982 with emphasis 
on strategic and economic policies—almost a 
revised and updated edition of Yahuda’s earlier 
work, China’s Role in World Affairs (St. Martin’s 
Press, 1978). Yahuda warns at the outset that 
“changes in Chinese policy arise from internal 
developments that continue to be unknown and 
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perhaps unknowlable’’ (p. ix), yet he often ig- 
nores his own caveat and succumbs to ex cathedra 
pronouncements that begin: ‘‘There can be no 
doubt ...,’’ ‘‘there can be little doubt. ..,’’ or 
“it is patently clear... .”’ 

_ The title (and organization) of the book is 
misleading. The end of isolationism came in 1970 
and 1971, not a new movement initiated during 
the post-Mao era. What Yahuda really means is 
not ‘‘isolationism’’ but ‘‘autonomy”’ or ‘‘inde- 
pendence.” Substantively,. more than half of the 
book is devoted to Mao’s legacy. The analysis of 
the post-Mao Chinese foreign policy is inadequate 
and discursive, lacking both a coherent structure 
and a sustained argument. Yahuda’s argument is 
often -difficult to follow. Still, his main analysis 
has not fully captured all the turns and twists, 
especially the shift. since mid-1981 from a policy 
of strategic collaboration with the United States— 
one that verged on a de facto alliance—to a more 
detached and independent foreign policy. It 
would have been more tenable to turn his conclu- 


sion around by suggesting that the changes are 


evident in post-Mao geopolitical orientation and 
behavior, whereas China’s ‘‘diplomatic style’’ has 
remained relatively constant. 


Making no use of the vast literature on com-' 


parative foreign policy and international relations 


and lacking sure footing in comparative analysis, . 


Yahuda picks and drops various concepts arbi- 
trarily. Based on a Stalinist notion of power— 
how many divisions does the Pope (and Mao) 
have to project military forces beyond borders? — 
Yahuda is puzzled as to why China has become 
such an important factor in Soviet and American 
strategic calculus. Surely, one cannot ignore the 
fact that China constitutes an intermediate zone 
of sorts in the Eurasian continent in the super- 
power rivalry. Yahuda is also insensitive to the 
cognitive principle that perception defines reality 
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in global politics and ‘‘power’’ as the ability to af- 
fect the behavior of the target party often lies in 
the eye of the beholder. 

Yahuda often commits the fallacy of literalism 
by accepting, and often amplifying, China’s 
policy pronouncement as policy performance. 
There is no sustained attempt to examine the ex- 
tent of word/deed disjuncture by drawing a con- 
ceptual distinction between ideals, principles, and 
orientations expressed in the policy pronounce- 
ment phase and actual behavior made manifest in 
the policy implementation phase. Given the pro- 
jected self-image of Chinese foreign policy as one 
of unvarying constancy and continuity, the case 
for such a conceptual distinction and a behavior- 
based empirical analysis should not be dismissed 
as spurious scientism. Consider, for example, 
Yahuda’s uncritical references to China as a third- 
world nation merely accepting China’s own 
rhetorical self-identification and giving only a 
parenthetical treatment of China’s third-world 
policy.:In-a behavioral sense, China acts as a 
‘group of one,” not as a team player of such 
third-world caucuses as the Group of 77 and the 
Non-Aligned Movement. 

Unfortunately, this book shows the common 
conceptual and methodological weaknesses of the 
traditional, Sinocentric study of Chinese foreign 
policy without its major compensating strength— 
the use of Chinese-language sources. Yahuda 
relies exclusively on what is available in English. A 
close perusal of the more recent scholarly articles 
in the newly inaugurated Chinese international 
relations journals and yearbooks coupled with a 
greater use of behavioral data would have pro- 
vided a more reliable basis for delineating the 
logic of post-Mao Chinese foreign policy. 


i SAMUEL S. KIM 
Monmouth College 


Normative Theory 


The Tactical Uses of Passion: An Essay on 
Power, Reason, and Reality. By F.G. Bailey. 
(Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 1983. 
Pp. 275. $29.50, cloth; $9.95, paper.) 


The title of this work is a provocative misnomer 
for what is an important book. F.G. Bailey is con- 
cerned with reason rather more than passion, but 
bis real interest is with power. He analyzes how it 
is that some people get their way with others and 
other people do not; his special interest is in the 
committee world that is the characteristic mode of 


bureaucratic decision making. A political anthro- 
pologist and the author of Strategems and Spoils 
(Schocken, 1969) among other works, Bailey 
bases his analysis on an unusual combination of 
sources: Indian parliamentary debates, a Califor- 
nia town council meeting, novels by C.P. Snow 
and Jobn le Carre, and his own observations of 
university proceedings. In each of these settings, 
Bailey examines the uses of, different rhetorical 
devices to determine what rules apply for winning 
arguments by using passionate appeals. 

Passion is the ‘‘dirty secret’’ of administrative 
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argumentation, because in the -Weberian or- 
thodoxy, reason is supposed to control in making 
decisions. Displays of emotion, however, play a 
much larger part in governing formal organiza- 
tions than we are ordinarily prepared to admit. As 
a persuasive device, passion seeks to circumvent 
logical thinking when such a process will not yield 
the desired outcome. Tactically, passion is power- 
ful because of its authenticity. Revealing one’s in- 
ner self to another can provide a measure of affec- 
tive control over another’s evaluation of events. 
“The passions, in these circumstances, are a route 
to power” (p. 24). On the other hand, misman- 
aged passions can excite distrust and derision. 
Bailey’s goal is to spell out rules ‘‘that advise on 
the tactical use of displays of passion by oneself 
and of the provocations of such displays. in other 
people” (p. 25). . 

Bailey brings a perceptive eye to the intricacies 
of committee life as he distinguishes the behavior 
associated with its different types: ad hoc, elite, 
and arena. The last committee is populated with 
representatives from different administrative con- 
stituencies and is the locus of often sharp power 
struggles for limited resources or for formulating 
institutional policies. The conduct of such a com- 
mittee is regulated by a ‘‘sophisticated code’’— 
understood and manipulated by its leaders, 
recognized and learned by those who would 
lead--which dictates appropriate behavior and 
strategems. Although recruitment procedures 
usually suffice to produce members who abide by 
the code, the committee’s leadership will demand 
compliance from an unknowing or recalcitrant 
recruit. For example, the simple code of a 
‘‘rhetoric of assertion’ must give way to the more 
complex style of practical reasoning and bargain- 
ing. 

The existence of a sophisticated code indicates 
that agreement exists about fundamental values, 
and the points of dispute are over the best means 
to solve a particular problem. Such broad agree- 
ment is a necessary and expected characteristic of 
a decision-making group that must choose among 
competing organizational factions while keeping 
conflict tightly within bounds. On the other hand, 
a high degree of sophistication can also mask a 
simple unwillingness to entertain certain ideas or 
to include certain people; the code defines a priori 
certain kinds of appeals and appellants as 
‘‘unreasonable’’ or ‘‘unacceptable.’’ Bailey sees 
this pursuit of power, especially in the rationalis- 
tic culture of modern bureaucracies, as an 
elaborate game in which certain devices for ag- 
grandizement are sanctioned and others are not. 
His description of the sparring between George 
Smiley and his administrative rivals within the 
British intelligence community of The Honour- 
able Schoolboy shows Bailey the political anthro- 
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pologist dissecting the norms of our political cul- 
ture and proposing hypotheses that seek to ex- 
plain their meaning and use. 

The Tactical Uses of Passion is to be highly 
recommended to all political scientists for its 
theorizing about small-group power and organiza- 
tional rationality. Students of public administra- 
tion will be most grateful, however, for the in- 
valuable insights Bailey offers about the psy- 
chology of the higher bureaucratic culture. The 
book should be widely read, if for no other reason 
than the understanding that it can provide of the 
maneuverings typical of academic departmental 
meetings. Because attendance at these is a largely 
inescapable fate, The Tactical Uses of Passion is 
strongly recommended as a helpful anodyne. 


KEVIN V. MULCAHY 
Louisiana State University 


Moral Responsibility in Conflicts: Essays on Non- 
violence, War, and Conscience: By James F. 
Childress. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State 
University Press, 1982. Pp. xiv + 224. $20.00.) 


“, In these essays Childress examines how a person 
as a moral agent justifies his response to an unjust 
or evil policy when his response is nonresistance, 
nonviolent resistance, violent resistance within 
limits, or violent resistance without limits. 
Childress’s primary concern is to inquire into 
what is involved in moral justification by focusing 
on the nature, process, and context of justifica- 
tion in situations of social conflict. He begins by 
asking what kind of justification is offered by 
such people as the early Quakers, Gandhi, and 
King who chose to use nonviolent resistance in 
protesting an injustice. It is trust, Childress 
finds, that operates as the central idea in their 
arguments for nonviolent resistance. The non- 
violent resister ‘‘expresses’’ trust towards the op- 
ponent by voluntarily subjecting himself to 
physical risks that the opponent will ‘‘respect 
moral limits’? in responding to the resister’s de- 
mand. He also seeks to evoke trust from the 
opponent that the latter can rely on the former to 
act in a civilized way in their confrontation. Even 
when the opponent is untrustworthy, the resister 
justifies his expression of trust by appealing to 
“‘therapeutic’’ or ‘‘redemptive’’ trust in that this 
expression of trust will encourage the trustee to be 
trustworthy and will have a desirable moral im- 
pact on him in the future. 

Childress then analyzes the arguments against 


. nonresistance and nonviolent resistance by sub- 


jecting Reinhold Niebuhr’s realistic critique of 
pacifism to critical scrutiny. He does an effective 
job of pointing out numerous inconsistencies, am- 
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biguities, and difficulties in Niebuhr’s position 
against pacifism. According to Childress, Niebuhr 
attacked primarily two types of pacifism: ‘‘ab- 
solute religious pacifism,” which requires nonre- 
sistance, and ‘‘pragmatic pacifism,’’ which sup- 
ports nonviolent resistance. Niebuhr opposed 
absolute pacifism because it is dictated by the 
Christian ideal of love, an ideal that is 
unachievable in history and hence one that cannot 
be used in dealing with questions of social policy 
as long as man remains a sinner. As a result, 
nonresistance becomes an act of irresponsibility in 
ignoring the political world of justice on which we 
all depend. Niebuhr criticized pragmatic pacifism 
particularly for its pragmatic claim that non- 
violent resistance is effective, a claim unsupported 
by the facts of human history. Against Niebuhr’s 
view that rejects any ‘“‘intrinsic’’ difference be- 
tween violence and nonviolence, Childress 
presents a persuasive case that there is an intrinsic 
difference between them; moreover, he discovers 
that Niebuhr did not, and could not, consistently 
deny their intrinsic difference. 

Taking up the question of how one justifies 
violent resistance within limits and violent 
resistance without limits, Childress explains tradi- 
tional just-war criteria and their grounds and 
defends these criteria by reference to the “‘prima 
facie duty of maleficence,’’ the duty not to injure 
or kill others. After a careful analysis of the no- 
tion and implications of prima facie duties, he ad- 
-vances an important thesis that both jus ad bellum 

(the right to go to war) and jus in bello (right con- 
duct in war) presuppose—and hence are subject to 
Significant constraints imposed by—the prima 
facie duty of maleficence. As to what specific 
restrictions should’ govern the conduct of war, 
Childress turns to Francis Lieber’s works to 
discuss how various rules of jus in bello can be ex- 
plained and justified, demonstrating fine his- 
torical scholarship in reconstructing Lieber’s 
arguments. Addressing the issue of conscientious 
objection, Childress investigates the nature of 
conscience by asking what it means to appeal to 
conscience when conscientious objectors refuse to 
participate in war. The key feature in the appeal 
to conscience, he maintains, is a ‘‘personal sanc- 
tion,” a sanction involving the pain of the “‘loss 
of selfhood, integrity, and wholeness’’ visiting on 
the self from disobeying one’s conscience. He 
holds that because it must protect conscientious 
objectors from such a personal sanction, the state 
cannot justify denying conscientious objection 
unless it can show compelling interests. In his last 
essay Childress discusses policies towards cons- 
cientious objectors. He is here mostly interested in 
refuting the arguments often heard in opposition 
to the exemption of selective conscientious objec- 
tors. He contends that there are no relevant dif- 
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ferences between universal conscientious objec- 
tors and selective conscientious objectors to war- 
rant their different treatment. 

Childress, drawing extensively and skillfully on 
important concepts, principles, and distinctions 
found in the writings of contemporary philoso- 
phers and theologians, does a superb job of iden- 
tifying and clarifying significant issues and im- 
plications in our debates on the question of 
violence and provides a useful, fertile framework 
for reflection and research, This is a work display- 
ing considerable analytical power and deep moral 
insight, a book that can be profitably read by 
students of contemporary political philosophy. 


_ Howarp H. PARK 
State University College at Buffalo 


John Locke’s Moral Philosophy. By John Col- 
man. (Edinburgh: Edinburgh University Press, 
1983. Pp. viii + 280. $27.50.) 


By ‘‘moral philosophy’? Colman means a 
theoretical account of moral action that shows 
why such action is reasonable. He distinguishes 
Locke’s moral philosophy from the ‘‘secular 
voluntarism’’ of Hobbes and the ‘‘theological 
voluntarism’’ of certain protestant thinkers. Its 
**leading idea’’ is ‘‘that there is a law embodying 
the moral duties of mankind which, although it 
ultimately derives from God, is accessible to 
human reason without the aid of revelation” (p. 
9). It is Locke’s constant assertion ‘‘that the 
revealed moral law and the law of nature are iden- 
tical in their content” (p. 39). In the decisive 
sense, Colman understands Locke to carry on the 
tradition of Christian rationalism represented by 
Thomas Aquinas and Richard Hooker. 

According to Colman, however, Locke does 
break with this tradition in some respects. His 
theory lacks the ‘‘metaphysical world picture” 
characteristic of medieval rationalism, and he 
denies that there are any ‘‘essences’’ that exist 
within the compass of the understanding of 
human beings except those which they make 
themselves. This rejection of essentialism 
generates an ethical relativism.that denies that the 
ends of human striving can be ranked according 
to some metaphysical standard. 

As a result, Locke, unlike Aquinas or Hooker, 
views rational action as nothing more than ra- 
tional hedonism. Colman criticizes Lacke’s theory 
for being unable to account for the motivation of 
those who choose virtuous activity for its own 
sake (p. 228). Even Locke’s understanding of 
human pleasure is too ‘‘sensationalistic’’ to do 
justice to the phenomenon (p. 232). 

In some places, Colman seems to think that ra- 
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tional hedonism is a sufficlent motivation for 
adhering to the law of nature. He explains that 
‘the rational individual will acknowledge that, 
even though the observance of it is at times to his 
disadvantage,” his ‘‘successful pursuit of per- 
sonal happiness” requires ‘‘the social stability and 
security” which general obedience to its rational 
precepts provides (pp. 235-236). This explanation 
does not make it clear why the rational individual 
might not make himself an exception to the 
general rule in an appropriately clever way. 

Consequently, Colman is ultimately compelled 
to conclude that, for Locke, ‘‘were there no 
chance of divine reward or punishment, it would 
be unreasonableness to act virtuously when such 
action contravened our private happiness’’ (p. 
226). The possibility of divine reward or punish- 
ment is the only sensible reason for obeying the 
moral or natural law because, from the perspec- 
tive of a rational hedonist, this-worldly or merely 
natural sanctions against its disobedience are in- 
sufficient. Yet, for Locke, the very definition of 
law includes the existence of effective sanctions. 

In order to defend the position that the law of 
nature is truly a law, Locke must show that at 
least the possibility of divine reward and punish- 
ment can be known by unaided human reason. 
According to Colman’s account, Locke finds such 
knowledge through reflection upon the ultimately 
unsatisfactory character of every form of merely 
human happiness. Human experience points to a 
form of happiness that totally transcends that ex- 
perience and hence does not share its necessary 
imperfections (pp. 226-227). One wonders 
whether Locke really expected the genuinely ra- 
tional hedonist to be persuaded by this argument. 
The fact that a desire, however fundamental, is 
not satisfied in this life does not mean it is 
satisfied somewhere else. The fact that human be- 
ings desire immortality does not mean they will 
really achieve it. 

One becomes perplexed when Colman reveals 
that ‘Locke also believed in ‘‘a richer morality,” 
one based on the New Testament Golden Rule; 
but ‘She could not see how that rule was to be 
established as the fundamental law of nature,” 
He could not make Christian and other ‘‘precepts 
enjoining the doing of positive good to others’’ 
compatible with a morality which is grounded in 
rational hedonism (p. 203). How can this incom- 
patibility be reconciled with Locke’s constant 
assertion that there is no conflict between the law 
of nature and revelation when both are properly 
understood? 

Because of his perception of the incompleteness 
of Locke’s moral theory, Colman does not think 
him to be a first-rate moral philosopher (p. 8). If, 
as I think but contrary to his own view, Colman’s 
evidence points to Locke’s radical inconsistency, 
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is he, at best, a third-rate: moralist?. Another 
possibility, which Colman dismisses without argu- 
ment, is Leo Strauss’s interpretation of Locke’s 
inconsistencies as too obvious to have been un- 
conscious. Locke must have both an exoteric 
teaching, which appeals to the traditional preju- 
dices of the Christian-natural law. tradition, and 
an esoteric one, which reveals Locke’s funda- 
mental acceptance of modern, Cartesian- 
Hobbesian atheism. To me,:Colman’s position 
that ‘ʻa non-theistic ethic is foreign to Locke’s 
thinking” (p. 38) is untenable. Still, he is right to 
believe that Locke’s moral intention cannot be 
divorced from Christian. presuppositions. 

I do not want these critical remarks to detract 
from my conclusion that Colman’s book is an ad- 
mirable attempt to understand the whole of 
Locke’s work from comprehensive moral perspec- 
tive. It deserves -in some ways to be ranked with 
the best of Locke scholarship in recent years. 


PETER AUGUSTINE LAWLER | 
Berry College 


Politics and Human Nature. Edited. by Ian Forbes 
and Steven Smith. (New York: St. Martin’s 
Press, 1983. Pp. x + 198. $25.00.) 


The relationship between political philosophy 
and psychological theory is a traditional concern 
and traditional problem for political theorists. At- 
tempts to engage in sophisticated discussions of 
human nature can reveal the. political theorists’ 
(almost necessarily) amateur status or can result in 
a fascination that leads farther and farther from 
political and social issues. Even if the political 
theorist returns from long journeys into psycho- 
logical theory, it is not clear what such labors have 
gained. To base a political theory on a detailed 
knowledge of Freudian, Jungian, Reichian, Skin- 
nerian, Laingian, or sociobiological theory simply 
seems to involve oneself in hopelessly controver- 
sial assumptions. 

It is no wonder that some of the most important 
political philosophers of the last few centuries 
have tried to do without a theory of human 
nature. An analysis of human nature is irrelevant 
to most immediate political problems and may 
seem to make others needlessly complicated and 
controversial. Moreover, it is inconsistent with the 
pretensions of a political science to engage in the 
endless arguments over the selfish or sociable 
nature of people. Both politics and science were 
behind Hume’s attempt in the Inquiry Concerning 
Morals to avoid arguments about human nature. 
Rawls followed Hume’s-lead and denied that his 
theory depends on assumptions about human 
nature, Recent interest among political scientists 
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in using economic models of rationality has rein- 
forced the behavioral bias against these questions. 
At least- as strong as antipathy to discussions of 
human nature has come from Marxism, which 
sees behind any belief in a human nature another 
ideological ploy. Sociobiology’s influence and ap- 
parently conservative political conclusions nayg 
only exacerbated this antagonism. 

Politics and Human Nature grew out of a con- 
- ference panel organized by Graeme Duncan to re- 
assert the importance of human nature for the 
study of politics. The essays that make up this 
volume have the problems and benefits associated 
with panel papers. Although they are rarely as 
fully developed and meticulously argued as ar- 
ticles would be, they are short, informative, and 
sometimes lively. It is useful that they have been 
published together, for their individual weak- 
nesses are more than compensated for by their 
sustained consideration of a single topic. 

The argument common to them all is that ‘‘the 
concept of human nature underpins political 
analysis” (p. 1). These essays, then, are less con- 
cerned with putting forward their own views of 
human nature and the consequences for politics 
than with discovering or understanding the 
psychological assumptions made by others. The 
essay by Paul Smart on the theory of human 
nature found in J.S. Mill’s Logic, and the essay by 
Jeffrey Sedgwick and George Sulzner on 
Woodrow Wilson’s view of human nature and its 
importance for understanding civil service reform 
in America are particularly interesting and infor- 
mative. Among other topics covered are psycho- 
analysis, feminism, theories of work, and theories 
of war. 

Uncovering the controversial assumptions 
about human nature that are behind a political 
philosophy is a favorite left-wing enterprise, and 
this perspective seems to inform most of these 
essays. However it is to the authors’ credit that the 
essays on this subject turn their analyses on them- 
selves and consider what a Marxist or radical 
theory of human nature would be rather than 
escaping into a vague idea of human malleability. 
Thus, Graeme Duncan writes that ‘‘the radical, 
-who focuses upon potentialities or capacities, 
need not claim that the potentialities of everybody 
are the same and in principle unlimited, that any- 
body could be the same as anybody else, that 
everybody could realize all their potentialities, or 
that anybody could be anything. Radicalism need 
not accept a choice between environment and 
genetic inheritance, and opt for the blank sheet” 
‘(p. 10). This theme is also present in provocative 
essays by Ian Forbes and Vincent Geoghegan. In 
short, for political theorists who are unpersuaded 
that questions of human nature are irrelevant or 
unscientific, and particularly for those concerned 
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with theories of human nature consistent with 
political and social change, this volume is of con- 
siderable interest. 


THOMAS A. HORNE 
University of Tulsa 


The Modern Liberal Theory of Man. By Gerald 
F. Gaus. (New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1983. 
Pp. viii + 312. $27.50.) 


Gerald Gaus argues that there is a modern 
liberal theory as distinct from an older, less rich 
version, and that modern liberalism is best under- 
stood from the standpoint of its view of human 
nature. Gaus accepts C.B. MacPherson’s dividing 
line, between an older liberalism (stemming from 


‘Hobbes to Bentham), which places economic man 


at the core of its conception of persons, and the 
modern liberalism which has a more expansive 
view of persons and which Gaus locates in the 
writings of J.S. Mill, T.H. Green, L.T. Hob- 
house, Bernard Bosanquet, John Dewey, and 
John Rawls. . 

Using these six thinkers, Gaus provides a com- 
parative analysis that demonstrates how the 
‘“‘specifics” of the modern liberalism’s view of 
human nature is the basis of a ‘‘justification for 
those institutions characteristic of liberal 
democracy” (p.-7). The book is an important con- 
tribution simply for the fact that it nicely reviews - 
the writing of the ‘‘older’’? modern liberals, who 
have all but been forgotten in the recent fascina- 
tion with Rawls and Nozick. 

For the modern liberal, persons are understood 
as unique beings who, in seeking to realize the 
fullness of their selves, place a priority on the 
“higher” as opposed to the ‘‘lower’’ capacities. A 
rich self highlights not his or her quest for bodily 
pleasure, but the hope of realizing a person’s 
“complex intellectual and artistic potential” (p. 
106). Further, persons seek a more complex self in 
the context of a personality that is an integrated 
ensemble of all of its aspects. A personality out of 
balance is one that seeks to develop only a few of 
its capacities and thus denies the growth of all the 
others. 

But the hope for an integrated, rich, and com- 
plex self is hindered when, in actual life settings, 
persons are forced to become specialists, thus em- 
phasizing one set of capacities and allowing others 
to languish. This experience leaves persons with a 
sense of incompleteness and a yearning for a fuller 
expression of their self. Persons may compensate 
by finding social relationships that provide to the 
participants an opportunity to ‘“‘participate in 
lines of development which we either had to 
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forego (in order to specialize) or of which we were 
not capable” (p. 106). Modern liberal persons are 


` well suited for social life not only. because their ra- 


tional self interest requires them to establish rela- 
tionships of mutual interdependence, but also 
because they need to experience the affective ties 
and common bonds that social life provides in its 
best (communal) form. In this setting, persons ex- 
perience ‘‘fraternity” with others, and they ac- 
quire a more balanced self. - ' 

- The problems for modern liberalism begin jie. 
The modern liberal conception of persons that 
goes a long way to embracing community, still 
espouses a view of persons which finds commun- 
ity interests oftén in conflict with and in opposi- 

tion to the needs of the fully developing self. The 
modern liberal hopes to balance both individual 
and community needs by ensuring basic rights, 
` Opportunities for political participation, public 
education, economic fairness, and decency in the 
industrial workplace. 


Gaus’s account is solid and convincing: My — 


‘complaint is that Gaus seems to slide over the fact 
that modern libéralism has inherited some of the 
problems of the older variety; in particular, a too- 
concentrated focus on rights to the exclusion of a 
respect for duties. In a rights-based society, per- 
sons, even deeper selves, may create a fragmented 
social environment as they pursüe the respective 
good or life plan to which they may claim a right. 
. Gaus discusses Rawls’s view of society that re- 


quires that persons have a commitment to just: 


principles. Indeed, Rawls argues for a duty to 
justice that supersedes in importance other in- 
terests and sentiments. Without it, society may 


become fragmented and riven with conflict. Still, - 


Gaus says that Rawls’s commitment to justice 
cannot sustain by itself without a “‘spirit of com- 
munity’’ (p. 217). Gaus is right. But can com- 
munity be sustained without a strong commitment 
to justice? Gaus’s persons can find their identities 
only in a society that manifests jointly held values 


and concerns (p. 84), but a community of this: 


type appears possible only if persons have respect 
for justice and uphold that commitment from a 
sense of duty. A too-concentrated focus on rights 
may all but disregard the importance of a duty to 
justice, and ultimately make impossible an en- 
vironment that supports modern liberalism’ s$ con- 
ception of human nature. i 


STEVEN M. DELUE 
Miami University " 
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Weber, the Ideal Typé, and Contemporary Social 
Theory. By Susan Hekman. (Notre Dame, 
Ind.: University of Notré Dame Press, 1983. 
Pp. x + 213. $19.95.) 


Susan Hekman addresses one of the most im- 
portant issues facing contemporary social and 
political theory, that is, despite the fact that the 
social sciences ‘“‘have discarded the positivist 
foundations of their discipline... they fail to 
agree upon a viable replacement” (pp. 193-194), 
The dilemma is due to the fact that both of the 
major alternatives to positivist social science, in- 
terpretive theory and structural analysis (which 


Hekman labels the subjectivist and objectivist 


critiques respectively), contain insights" into the 
nature of social reality and social theory that can- 
not be ignored, but neither is able to: accom- 
modate the insights of the other. 

Given the respective strengths of the inter- 
pretive (of which she considers Schutz’s 
phenomonology and Winch’s version of inter- 
pretive theory) and structural analysis (Althusser- 
ian structuralism and Habermas’s critical theory), 
any ‘‘successful postpositivist synthesis must sup- 
ply a conceptual apparatus which can bridge the 
gap between interpretive and structural anal 
(p. 193). This problem can be resolved; argues 
Hekman, through a reconsideration of Weber’s 
concept of the ideal type. After correcting some 
misunderstandings of Weber’s ideal type, 
Hekman examines the various ways that Weber 
deploys it. She argues that because Weber’s ideal 
type “‘offers a unified conceptual approach- to 


analysis of both meaning and structural forms” 


(p. 60), primarily by establishing “ʻa continuum. 
between subjective meaning on the one hand and 
social structure on the other’’ (p. 54), ‘‘Weber’s 


- concept of the ideal type points to a solution of 


this problem” (p. 193) of a synthesis. 

The philosophical and epistemological status of 
Weber’s ideal type is, however, underdeveloped, 
argues Hekman. To provide a foundation for the 
ideal type, she turns to the work of Habermas, - 
Toulmin, and Wittgenstein. Wittgenstein’s ac- 
count of the intersubjective nature of. science (p. 
175) and Toulmin’s argument that there are stan- 


‘dards of reason in addition to the rules of logic 


that are ‘‘field dependent” (p. 174) combine to 
provide the objectivity of the ideal type without 
having to claim the absolutist standpoint that 
positivism aspired to. 

Hekman’s argument is thoughtful and wide- 
ranging. Nonetheless, the book is marred by in- 
consistencies and omissions that detract from her 


| account of the contributions and insights of the 


competing approaches she examines. And this in 
turn jeopardizes her ability to define the 
parameters within which the synthesis that she 
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calls for will take place. In this respect the most 
important line of criticism is that her appreciation 
of the Wittgensteinian perspective is under- 
developed and confusing. She begins by limiting 
her discussion of the Wittgensteinian alternative 
(primarily in the work of Peter Winch) to or- 
dinary language philosophy. To this approach she 
attributes what amounts to an underlaborer role 
(p. 88; the term underlaborer is Winch’s) that 
Winch and Wittgenstein explicitly reject. She 
quotes Hannah Pitkin in support of this view of 
the contribution of Wittgenstein (pp. 88-89), ig- 
noring the fact that Pitkin immediately goes on to 
characterize this interpretation of Wittgenstein’s 
contribution as an impoverishment that trivializes 
Wittgenstein’s perspective. Moreover, by focusing 
on ordinary language philosophy (and thus 
accepting the positivist appreciation of the 
Wittgensteinian project in social theory) Hekman 
ignores the work of political theorists such as 
Charles Taylor and Willidm Connolly, both in- 
debted to Wittgenstein and Winch, who have at- 
tempted to develop an interpretive social science 
which has the critical-structural dimension that 
Hekman quite rightly. insists is necessary. She also 
claims that Wittgenstein and ‘‘Ordinary language 
philosophers... seal off the realm of mental 
states by labeling it ‘unintelligible’ ” (p. 83). This 
is at best a caricature of Wittgenstein and has to 
ignore virtually all the work of Stuart Hampshire 
on the philosophy of mind and the relationship 
between thought and action. What is particularly 
odd about this is that Hekman’s discussion of 
Wittgenstein in the last chapter seems to indicate a 
deeper appreciation than at first seems to be the 
case and belies her earlier characterization of 
Wittgenstein’s potential contribution. But why 
she did not pursue the development of that poten- 
tial in the more recent work of interpretive theo- 
rists is puzzling. 

A similar pattern emerges in Hekman’s discus- 
sion of Habermas. In the section on critical theory 
she focuses almost exclusively on Habermas’s 
earlier work. She chides Habermas for failing to 
“offer an epistemological justification for the Ar- 
chimedean point he accords to the analysis of the 
social theorist’? (p. 144), ignoring the fact that 
Habermas (in his debate with Gadamer) explicitly 
denies that such a standpoint is possible for social 
theory. When Hekman finally does examine the 
more recent work of Habermas, she dismisses it 
too quickly and without pursuing the possible 
connections between Habermas’s ‘‘universal 
pragmatics” and the interpretivist notion of inter- 
subjectivity in detail. 

To have considered the Wittgensteinian poten- 
tial in more detail, to have pursued its develop- 
ment in the more recent work of interpretive 
theory, and to have examined the potential con- 
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nections between interpretive and critical theory, 
might have enabled Hekman to more clearly 
specify the contours of the synthesis that she 
thinks Weber’s concept of the ideal type can pro- 
vide. Nevertheless, the book is at least partially 
successful: Hekman has undoubtedly made a case 
for the reexamination of Weber’s concept of the 
ideal type, and in that respect her work heralds, I 
think, a possible new direction in social theory. 


MICHAEL T. GIBBONS 
Boston University 


The Ethics of Legal Coercion. By John D. 
Hodson. (Dordrecht: D. Reidel Publishing and 
Hingham, Mass.: Kluwer Academic Pub- 
lishers, 1983. Pp. xiv + 174. $34.95.) 


Philosophical analyses abound of the limits of 
law as an instrument of public control of in- 
dividual action. This inquiry is noteworthy not 
only for its clear organization and expression but 
also for its nonutilitarian perspective. Justifica- 
tion of public power must flow from ethical prin- 
ciples that recognize ‘‘the supreme moral impor- 
tance of each person’s having control over his or 
her own life in accordance with his or her own 
unencumbered choices” (p. 13). 

This basic principle of respect derives from 
Kant’s imperative that humanity be treated as an 
end and not a means. A person’s choices must be 
respected unless there is a relevant encumbrance 
upon the person’s capacity for voluntary, in- 
formed choice. Coercion that intrudes upon such 
choice must be founded upon legitimate, affir- 
mative justification and not prohibited by inde- 
pendent libertarian principle. Coercion is not 
disrespectful of persons when it serves goals ex- 
pressed by these principles: harm: to prevent per- 
sonal action which violates the protected spheres 
of others; paternalism: to effectuate the choice a 
person would make if unencumbered; welfare: to 
require persons to bear a reasonable burden to 
provide vital aid to others; and community: to 
provide fair collective control of other-regarding 
common decisions. Further, extra-inclusive re- 
quirements are proper only if necessary to attain 
these aims and if the burden is fairly distributed 
and does not impose- a major sacrifice on anyone. 

Positive justification is not sufficient, however, 
to meet objections which transcend the claim of 
coercion. Democracy and free speech, for exam- 
ple, are special social arrangements required to 
give meaning to respect for personal participation 
in collective decision making. Interference with 
these expressions of respect must not only be 
founded upon pursuit of legitimate, affirmative 
goals but must also be defensible on grounds 
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which are sensitive to the specific and extraordin- 
ary importance of these arrangements. 

The model is then applied to several problems. 
Consequentialist theories of punishment must be 
placed within the framework of the respect princi- 
ple. The guilt-innocence distinction—rooted -in 
the offender’s knowing choice to violate a 
legitimate legal command—must be renewed; pro- 
portionality becomes critical in assessing severity. 
Because the concept of public goods is not coex- 
tensive with the affirmative justifications, there is 
no categorical justification for taxation for the 
provision of public goods. Likewise, characteriz- 
ing pornography as a victimless crime begs the 
question: the necessary link between the activity 
and harm. Finally, the prohibition of offensive 
conduct can only be justified, if at all, through 
application of the community principle. 

This work is well-conceived, coherently 
organized, and clearly written. The analysis could 
be enhanced significantly by research in relevant 
case law and legal scholarship. The argument 
regarding the principle of necessary means seems 
facile to one familiar with the development of the 
necessary and proper clause in U.S. constitutional 
law. The section on free speech could benefit 
from a more comprehensive examination and use 
of the extensive and complex legal developments. 
Although the cultural dimension of language is 
Often noted, certain unexamined presumptions 
are built into the language. Our individualistic 
mode of thought allows Kant’s imperative regard- 
ing the treatment of ‘Shumanity’’ to be restated in 
terms of ‘Shuman beings” without explicit atten- 
tion to the difference. 

Nevertheless, the work constitutes an important 
beginning to a process of slipping between the 
horns of a modern dilemma: to be a moralist for 
whom there is only a morality of ends and not of 
means or to be an economic libertarian for whom 
there is only a rationality of means and not of 
ends. Both models treat persons as means in-ser- 
= vice to some utilitarian or organic conception of 

the good of humanity. It is hoped that herein 
begins a new approach: the independent justifica- 
tion of means and ends from an integrated ethical 
perspective. Good ends do not justify the means 
used; fair means do not justify ends produced. 
Justice inheres in good ends pursued through fair 
means. 

JAMES E. LENNERTZ 
Lafayette College 
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The Future of American Democracy: Views from 
the Left. Edited by Mark E. Kann. (Philadel- 
phia: Temple University Press, 1983. Pp. xiv 
+ 305. $29.95, cloth; $9.95, paper.) 


Originating from a conference held in 1981, this 
collection of 13 interesting and well-written essays 
about the future of American democracy reflects 
a significant trend of the past decade: the exten- 
sion of the purview of democratic thought and ac- 
tion from the formal political institutions of 
society-——city councils, state legislatures, the 
federal government, and the politics of politi- 
cians—to the entire,range of human associations 
within a given society. Mark Kann speaks for all 
the contributors, who include politicians as well as 


. academics from a variety of disciplines, when he 


identifies democracy as ‘‘a comprehensive way for 
people to speak together, participate together, 
and make decisions together. Democracy thus 
concerns politics, economics, discourse, science, 
community and family life, and more” (p. 9). 
This definition recognizes the many sources, of 
democracy, not all of which are expressly political 
and not many of which are fully developed by. 
pursuing the liberal cause of equal opportunity. 
As “leftists,” the authors represented in this 
volume see themselves as democrats first. 
Although many sympathize with Marxist 
analyses, socialist goals are subordinated to 
democratic means and ends. Indeed, Kann, Fred 


Harris, and Peter Bachrach believe that their 


views are the only authentically democratic ones. 
They charge that, despite the use of the rhetoric of 
democracy by the dominant interests and politi- 
cians of contemporary American society, the cur- 
rent power structure impairs the ability of citizens 
to participate as equals in the control of their 
lives, impoverishes rather than enriches the 
demos. Although the political system more or less 
preserves the rights and privileges of-citizens, the 
majority in America today is really impotent. 
Those who rule are elites, detached from and 
unrepresentative of ‘‘the people’’ who would rule. 

According to Kann, the contributors to. this 
volume envision their task to be unmasking the in- 
equalities that constrain the power of the demos 
and suggesting ways for their eradication. Under- 
lying this approach is the Rousseauian view that 
current social inequalities do not stem from the in- 
adequacies or diversity of human nature, or from 
an appropriate deference to expertise, but from 
the interests of established elites in maintaining 
their status by means of domination and sub- 
ordination. 

In line with Kann’s definition of democracy, 
the essays cover a wide range of territory. Kann, 
Harris, Bachrach, and Murray Edelman map the 
justification for the left-democratic perspective at 


~ 
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a general level. The other essays are more focused 
and do not merely concern ‘‘democracy and x.” 
They include: a fascinating interpretation of the 
politically value-laden nature of primate research 
(Donna Haraway); telling but ordinary analyses 
of United States’ foreign policy generally, and 
with regard to South Africa in particular, that em- 
phasize the interests of American capital and 


thoughtless hostility towards the Soviet Union as 


its most important determinants (Edward Fried- 
man and Bernard Magubane); a deconstruction of 
“the family” based on an analysis of the mutual 
effects of the division of labor within the family, 
the economy, a society as a whole that suggests 
the possibility of new forms of healthy reciprocity 
between the sexes (Jane Flax); a useful catalogue 
of the devastation wrought by the Reagan ad- 
ministration’s tax and budgetary policies on the 
poor in particular, and the economy in general, 
that points out why large budget deficits should 
be opposed by leftists (Robert Alford); a critique 
of the bias of the American economy towards 
“monopoly, militarism, and multinationaliza- 
tion” (p. 116) that imagines its replacement by ap- 
plying Aristotle’s ideal of integrating private 
possession with public use through the democrati- 
zation of investment (Maurice Zeitlin); slightly 
musty musings on the need for Americans to 
define their ‘‘frontiers’’ in terms of quality and 
self-development rather than materialism and ex- 
pansionism (Tom Hayden); and useful documen- 
tary histories of the manner in which scientific 
research has been directed by the needs of private 
enterprise and the military establishment rather 


than the unfettered life of the mind or the needs’ 


of society as a whole (Robert Kargon, Charles 
Schwartz). 

The expanded domain for the interpretation of 
democracy in American politics and society, 
coupled to the politically engaged stance of the 
authors, makes this collection of essays exciting, 
but it also creates hazards, not all of which have 
been avoided. For example, some of the great 
value of the authors’ perspective stems from its 
ability to disclose new aspects of specific activities 
by situating them in a broader context and/or by 
revealing the politically informed, nontechnical 
character of all forms of social life. This can be 
particularly illuminating as long as the diversity of 
human activities is not ignored, and their prob- 
lems are not reduced, to those of politics and 
power. Some of the essays recognize this better 
than others. Second, although the authors have 
demonstrated important ways in which ‘‘the peo- 
pie” or ‘‘the public” have been frustrated by the 
inequalities of the political system, they 
sometimes are too loose in their referents, in 
which case the unhappy ‘‘people’’ and their prob- 
lems are no longer identifiably American. The 
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demos has been reified. Maybe Reagan doesn’t 
represent the best of the American people, but he 
did win in 1980, and he may win again. 


JOHN R. WALLACH 


Yale University 


Men and Citizens in the Theory of International 
Relations. By Andrew Linklater. (New York: 
St. Martin’s Press, 1982. Pp. xii + 232. 
$22.50.) 


The current dearth of books written on the 
theory of international relations makes this title 
especially welcome. Composed as a doctoral dis- 
sertation at the London School of Economics, 
Linklater’s book is inspired by the work of what 
was once called the ‘‘British Committee on the 
Theory of International Relations,’ who took as 
their point of departure Martin Wight’s definition 
of international theory as ‘‘a tradition of specula- 
tion about relations between states [and] a tradi- 
tion imagined as the twin of speculation about the 
state to which the name ‘political theory’ is appro- 
priated’’ (Diplomatic Investigations, George 
Allen & Unwin, 1966, p. 17). Linklater ap- 
proaches, as the British Committee did, one of the 
long-standing problems of international theory— 
that is, the dichotomy of obligations for ‘‘man 
qua man” and ‘‘man qua citizen’’—-with a com- 
plete historical account of the philosophy that has 
addressed the problem and a unique formulation 
of his own. 

The essence of Linklater’s thesis is that the 
distinction maintained in modern international 
theory between mankind/ethical universality/ 
potency on one hand, and civil society/ethical 
particularity/actuality on the other, may be over- 
come with a historical critique that synthesizes 
social contract and universal morality by refound- 
ing international theory in a nonrational ethical 
source: the historical development of human 
freedom. The thesis is developed through a de- 
tailed and thoughtful exposition of the relevant 
work of the major Enlightenment jurists including 
Kant, Hegel, Gentili, Pufendorf, and Vattel, with 
occasional references to the sociological perspec- 
tives of Durkheim, Weber, and the early Marx. 

The historical exegesis is followed by an at- 
tempt to ‘‘seek a non-rationalist foundation for 
the traditional belief in obligations to humanity, 
and for the recovery of the-critique of the interna- 
tional states-system’’ (pp. x-xi). What makes 
Linklater’s thesis most interesting is that he strives 
to this theoretical goal while still asserting the self- 
determining, self-developing character of individ- 
ual freedom. That is, he implies a theory by which 
the nation-state may be transcended without sub- 
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ordinating the liberty of individual citizens to his 
project. - 

This is accomplished at the expense of both 
contractual theory and natural right theory. Al- 
though Linklater’s critique is persuasive, the 
reader is not wholly certain that he has not merely 
uncovered again a fundamental question rather 
than resolved one. His efforts to grapple with the 
problem are admirable and at times exciting, but 
his conclusions are less convincing (by traditional 
logic, at times even incomprehensible) than those 
of the philosophical constructions on which he 
has expended the bulk of his critique. 

If, as Linklater claims, we are able to transcend 
the rationalist source of freedom and find its par- 
ticulars in the historical development of freedom, 
then in what historical epoch are these particulars 
self-evident and thereby realized? In reaffirming 
. Kant, and here the later Marx, on the viability of 
an international system based on individuals con- 
fronting each other face-to face as human beings 
rather than as members of particular subgroups of 
humanity, Linklater has dismissed as an abstrac- 
tion Hegel’s tenet that subjective development is 
concomitant with objective development. 

Unfortunate as it may be, the Hobbesean 
description of world politics still seems to be a 


more accurate representation of current events | 


than the Kantian one. As Wight wrote: ‘‘Interna- 
tional theory is the theory of survival. What for 
political theory is the extreme case (as revolution, 
or civil war) is for international theory the regular 
case.” Short of a present eschatological develop- 
ment, the historical epoch of realized individual 
and civil freedom does not seem-imminent, and 
therefore Hegel’s Phenomenology remains a more 
convincing. description of the development of 
freedom than Linklater’s ‘‘scale of types” drawn 
from Marx’s principles of historical periodiza- 
tion. 

Linklater appears at odds- with his dismissal of 
Hegel when he admits that his conclusions lack 
“empirical support,” and that he has not at- 
tempted to ‘‘suggest how the study. of interna- 
tional relations might accommodate the study of 
human freedom” (p. 166). His purpose is merely 
to put forth “‘various ideal types of international 
relations,’ and this is perhaps justification 
enough for the work. The usefulness of his exer- 
cise remains undiminished by the ideal nature of 
his conclusions for, turning Hegel to the defense 
of his critic, ‘‘The owl of Minerva spreads her 
wings with the falling of the dusk.” 


ROBERT E. KIERNAN 
Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy 
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Democratic Socialism: Theory and Practice. By 
Mihailo Markovic. (New York: St. Martin’s 
Press, 1982. Pp. xvi + 215. $25.00.) 


It has sometimes been maintained that Marxism 
necessarily resists any system of positive political 
theory. One reason for this view is that Marx 
himself seems in the Eleventh Thesis on Feuer- 
bach to reject theorizing in favor of praxis. Fur- 
ther, it is said that because Marxism originates 
negatively as a-critical theory of capitalism, it is 
inherently incapable of producing an affirmative 
theoretical program. Admittedly, Marx himself 
was wary of pure theory, as a result of which his 
modern followers have postponed the statement 
of creative and concrete theoretical proposals to 
an indefinite future. Thankfully, Mihailo 
Markovic’s book does not accept such an anti- 
theoretical version of Marxism, so that he both 
breaks new ground in Marxist literature and of- 
fers an original contribution to contemporary 
political ‘debate generally. 

Markovic’s philosophical point of departure is 
the humanist interpretation of Marx’s corpus that 
he espoused in earlier writings. A single chapter 
suffices to summarize the doctrine of Marxist 
humanism. In the remaining eight chapters, 
Markovic endeavours to translate this humanism 
into a practicable political theory based on real 
possibilities for social change. Markovic does not 
limit his recommendations to the capitalist West; 
his insights are clearly intended to be of equal 
relevance to failed Eastern bloc socialism. Indeed, 
Markovic’s closing chapter constitutes an incisive 
evaluation of the potential for genuinely revolu- 
tionary democratic reform in various East Euro- 
pean nations, especially Poland. 

Substantively, Markovic advocates a radical de- 
centralization of political, economic, social, and 
cultural functions. This decentralization, stem- 
ming from his critique of bureaucratic centrism, is 
grounded by Markovic in a complex system of 
‘*federalism’’ (which closely resembles a notion of 
‘‘confederation’’). In contrast to bureaucratic 
structures, Markovic’s ‘federalism locates the 
totality of powers over the organization of all. 
aspects of human life in localized participatory 
self-government. Both as individuals and as a 
community, people become directly and immedi- 
ately responsible for their own condition. To deal 
with the inevitable conflicts between these basic 
units of self-control, Markovic. posits several 
levels of democratically elected magistrates whose 
primary function is to arrange compromise 
leading to consensus. The exercise of authority 
beyond the basic units of democratic socialist self- 
government, so far from establishing itself auton- 
omously, remains continually accountable to its 
electorate. In this sense, Markovic claims that his 
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theory represents the true actualization of popular 
sovereignty: ‘‘The original and ultimate power lies 
in the people . . . members of a community... 
have the right to decide how much order and what 
kind of order they wish to have, which social ac- 
tivities and social functions should be supervised, 
planned and co-ordinated and to what degree of 
power’’ (p. 134). In the past, this viewpoint has 
‘been criticized as impractical. But Markovic ad- 
dresses the procedural dilemmas that might in- 
terfere with the implementation of decentralized 
socialist self-government. Markovic thereby weds 
the theory of Marxist humanism to the practice of 
democratic socialism. l 

Much of.the resistance to democratic socialism 
Markovic attributes to the single hegemonic con- 
ception of rationality shared by East and West 
alike. This dominant rationality, confined to the 
technical matching of means to ends, leaves un- 
touched and enshrouds the ends themselves, and 
even implicitly denies that ends are subject to ra- 
tional evaluation at all. Such instrumental ra- 
tionality, Markovic recognizes, must be sup- 
planted by a novel principle of reason suited to 
the peculiarities of democratic socialism. Unfor- 
tunately, Markovic’s analysis of this ‘‘socialist’’ 
or ‘‘Marxist’’ rationality lacks detail, raising 
speculation as to whether a ‘‘rationality of eman- 
cipation’’ is a prerequisite or a consequence of 
revolutionary reform. Surely, the transformation 
of the theory of democratic socialism into practice 
demands identification of the salient features of 
this liberating reason. 


CARY J. NEDERMAN 
University of Alberta . 


Toward a Humanistic Science of Politics: Essays 
in Honor of Francis Dunham Wormuath. Edited 
by Dalmas H. Nelson and Richard L. Sklar. 
(Lanham, Md.: University Press of America, 
1983. Pp. xiv + 615. $36.50, cloth; $22.75, 
paper.) 


A volume that is well over 600 pages long and 
contains 20 articles ail by different authors 
presents its readers, reviewers, and editors with a 
seriaus problem of unity and coherence. The 
problem is compounded in this case because the 
integrity of the volume rests on two different pur- 
poses: to honor the scholar Francis Dunham Wor- 
muth and to advance the cause of a humanistic 
approach in political science. 

The articles vary enormously in length, in style, 
and in content. Taken on its own terms, each is 
well-written. Many are intellectually challenging 
and even exciting. But, because of the great vari- 
ety, a reader would be well-advised not to use a 
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sample of one or two articles to judge the whole 
work. 

The editors have carefully organized the articles 
into three unequal sections: political theory, prob- 
lems of democracy, and imperial power. Each of 
the three sections is further divided into the 
categories that contain specific articles. Thus, on 
the surface the volume demonstrates a tight and 
careful organization. 

The primary problem arises as one reads 
through the work and tries to make sense of how 
it all hangs together. A volume of this sort re- 
quires an outstanding editorial effort to create an 
overall rationale and to demonstrate how each ar- 
ticle fits into it. If the editors were to claim only 
that the volume presented a series of articles: by 
the students and friends of Professor Wormuth, 
then the reader would have no problem with the 


rationale and the significance of the work. But 


they claim it also represents an alternative ap- 
proach to the study of politics. 

This ‘‘humanistic’’ approach, they tell us, en- 
tails two things in contrast with ‘‘scientific 
methods’’ and the past “behavioral movement”’ 
(p. 575). They are (1) a problem orientation 
“critical of existing. institutions’? and ‘‘just as 
critical of movements that seek to change institu- 
tions” and (2) “an explicitly ethical standpoint”? 
(p. 3). 

It is, however, hard to see either this explicit 
standpoint in articles such as- the one on ‘‘An In- 
ternation Power and Influence System’’ or the 
editors’ providing a hint as to the connection be- 
tween an ethical standpoint and the article. Even 
more difficult to understand is why articles such 
as ‘‘A Non-Mathematical Behavioral Model for 
the Analysis of Electoral Behavior” are not part 
of the non-‘‘humanistic’’ ‘‘behavioral move- 
ment.” 

In the end, the editors fail to provide theoretical 
coherence to, or a coherent theory for, the work 
so that even their concluding modest claim that 
‘the essays in this volume are united by their 
humanistic preoccupations” (p. 575) rings 
hollow. 

It would be enormously unfair both to the 
editors of the whole volume and to the authors of 
the individual articles to imply that the absence of 
a coherent theory justifying the work’s claim to 
theoretical significance thereby renders it value- 
less. On the contrary, most of the essays are of the 
highest quality and value. The articles contributed 
by the editors themselves rank among the very 
best and most important in the volume, and 
Nelson’s article on the ‘‘privilege doctrine” in 
constitutional law could stand as a most impor- 
tant monograph on its own. In fact, the problem 
seems to be that the articles are rich enough to 
constitute three or four books. One of them, with 
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substantially more developer of theory, could 
have been the book described in the Introduction 
and the Conclusion that advances the cause of an 
alternative approach to the science of politics. 

This valuable and interesting volume is par- 
ticularly significant in illustrating the wide range 
of work being done from a great variety of per- 
spectives that, for different reasons, distinguish 
themselves from the recent mainstream in political 
science. 


l RONALD E. PUHEK 
Michigan State University 


: Liberal Democracy: Nomos XXV. Edited by J. 
Roland Pennock and John W. Chapman. 
(New York: New York University Press, 1983. 
Pp. xv + 453. $37.50.) 


Liberal Democracy is the twenty-fifth volume 
of the Nomos series published by the American 
Society for Political and Legal Philosophy. The 
book contains essays by 17 legal scholars, political 
scientists, and philosophers on various issues con- 
cerning liberal democracy: representation, 
federalism, judicial review, freedom of speech, 
and other topics. Some of the essays were 
presented at the annual meetings of the Society in 
December, 1980 in conjunction with those of the 
American Philosophical Association. 

As to be expected with a volume of invited 
essays, the quality is mixed. Some are very good, 
others would not be accepted (one would hope) by 
refereed journals. The general impression created 
by the volume is that democratic theory, in con- 
trast to, say, public choice theory or to the theory 
of distributive justice, has not progressed very 
much in recent times. 

Stephen Darwall and Charles .Beitz have in- 
teresting essays on representation and procedural 
equality respectively. In a short comment on an 
essay by Robert Dahl, David Braybrooke raises 
some important questions about the compatibility 
of liberalism; democracy, and federalism stem- 
ming from Amartya Sen’s ‘‘Liberal Paradox.” 
Frederick Schauer’s essay critically examines 
defenses of free speech-based on the value of 
democracy. 


The best chapters, in my view, are Peter 


Railton’s ‘‘Judicial Review, Elites, and Liberal’ 


Democracy” and Kenneth Winston’s ‘‘Toward a 
Liberal Conception of Legislation.” Railton’s 
essay, originally a comment on a paper by Robert 
McKay, is a sustained and persuasive attack on 
the view of the United States Supreme Court as a 
bulwark against illiberal or undemocrati¢ tenden- 
cies of other branches of government. Although I 
am sympathetic to the bulwark thesis, were I to 
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decide the issue solely on the basis of the essays on 
judicial review in this volume, Railton’s essay 
would without doubt carry the day. Kenneth 
Winston worries about the liberal character of 
legislative policymaking, noting that this concern 
does not appear to be shared by democratic 
theorists. He examines the various ways generality 
of legislation in liberal theory is intended, but fails 
to secure liberal legislation. 

As a whole, Liberal Democracy does not break 
any new ground. The essays by Railton, Winston, 
and some others are certainly worth studying, but 
the quality of the papers is too uneven to make the 
volume useful in, for example, a seminar on 
democratic theory. 


CHRISTOPHER W. MORRIS 
University of California, Los Angeles 


Marxism: Nomos XXVI. Edited by J. Roland 
Pennock and John W. Chapman. (New York: 
New York University Press, 1983. Pp. xv + 
342. $35.00.) 


Marxism: Nomos XXVI contains 12 essays 
divided into four sections dealing with Marxism 
and morality, politics, law, and other ‘‘unresolved 
issues.” 

In the lead essay, Richard Miller argues that 
Marxism represents ‘‘a radical departure from the 
moral point of view” (p. 4)..Marx’s views, like 
those of Nietzsche and Weber, are ‘‘amoral’’ 
because they reject the principle of disinterest or 
neutrality which distinguishes the moral outlook 
from others based on class interest, nationality, or 
aesthetic concerns. In his response, Patrick Riley 
wonders whether Marxism may not contain a 
morality whose central features are “love” and 


“‘decency’’ (p. 43). For Riley, Marx’s discussion 


of the ‘‘realm of freedom” at the end of history is 
the political corollary to Kant’s injunction to treat 
individuals ‘as ‘‘ends in themselves,’’ that is, with 
equal respect and dignity. Socialism is not so 
much produced by historical causes, but must be 
chosen on the basis of our power of. practical 
reason: which has an independent status’ apart 
from the process of history. Likewise, Frederick 
Whelan notes that Marxism admires certain 
character traits such as “‘moral heroism” and 
“heroic virtue” exhibited by the workers in their 
struggle for socialism (p. 61). Marxism represents 
a theory of the virtues built upon a conception of 
revolutionary heroism which, Whelan admits, 
may not be morality in Miller’s deontological 
sense, but which has direct linkages to the civic 
humanism of earlier republican traditions (pp. 
67-68). 

Perhaps the most controversial essay is Sheldon 
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Wolin’s ‘‘On Reading Marx Politically,” the 
thesis of which is that ‘‘Marx developed a theory 
that furnished strong grounds for the perpetua- 
tion rather than the revolutionary overthrow of 
capitalism” (p. 84). Marx’s ‘‘theoretic failure” 
consists in the fact that he remained wedded to an 
outmoded faith in revolutionary praxis and strug- 
gle that was at odds with his deeper insights into 
the tendency of modern capitalism to reproduce 
its conditions of existence. The prediction of 
_ revolution, then, becomes a kind of ‘‘solace’’ in 
the face of the overwhelming power of the 
modern forces of science and technology (p. 107). 
This reading is attacked first by Stephen Holmes, 
who accuses Wolin of indulging a penchant for a 
“romantic” identification of virtue with poverty, 
and later by Alan Gilbert, who regards Marx’s 
life-long revolutionary commitments as evidence 


against Wolin’s severence of Marx’s theory from - 


his political practice. . 

In the discussion of Marxism and law Mark 
Tushnet finds it difficult to conceive a theory of 
law that is both true and ‘‘distinctively Marxist.”’ 
His conclusion is that Marxism is more a ‘‘state- 
ment of affiliation’’ than a distinct theoretical 
position (p. 185). Leon Lipson counters with the 
claim that the ‘‘fundamental characteristic’? of 
Marx’s legal theory is its attempt to examine law 
from the ‘‘outside,’’? namely from the standpoint 
of politics and economics. And Tom Gerety 
argues that the lawyerly practices of fair dealing 


and due process are incompatible with the Marxist , 


commitment to revolutionary struggle. 

In the concluding section of the volume G.A. 
Cohen expresses certain reservations about the 
truth of historical materialism. He now believes 
that while his previous ‘‘defense’’ of Marxism was 
correct as an interpretation, that Marxism may 
still be false. Marx, he argues, went too far in a 
‘materialist direction,” giving too much ex- 
planatory weight to the activity of production and 
not enough to forces like religion and nationalism 
(pp. 238-240).. Also, Marx’s concern to’ abolish 
“social roles’? and the division of labor fails to 
take account of how the constraints imposed by 
these institutions may help to foster a ‘‘satisfying 
community” (p. 236). Peter Stillman offers a fine 
commentary on the meaning of ‘‘critique’’ in 
Marx’s enterprise and along the way offers con- 
vincing reasons why Marxism should be regarded 
as an ‘‘interpretive’’ rather than a reifying or 
positivistic theory. Finally, Jon Elster reflects on 
the meaning of exploitation and economic in- 
justice in Marxism. Elster argues against Marx 
that workers are not coerced into selling or 
“alienating? their labor power and against 
liberals that free market transactions may yet 
generate exploitative social relations. 

With the possible exception of Elster’s chapter, 
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the most conspicuous absence in this volume is 
any discussion of Marxism and economics. Marx- 
ism for the scholars represented here has become 
almost exclusively a theory of ‘‘superstructures’’ 
with no clear account of how these are related to 
the economic ‘‘base’’ of society. An essay at- 
tempting to explain how Marxism has arrived at 
this curious state of affairs might have served as a 
useful introduction or conclusion. These reserva- 
tions notwithstanding, Marxism: Nomos XXVI is 
a welcome addition to recent critical studies of 
Marx and Marxism. Only its prohibitive cost will 
prevent it from reaching the audience it deserves. 


STEVEN B. SMITH 
Yale University 


An Introduction to Plato’s Laws. By R.F. Stalley. 
(Indianapolis: Hackett Publishing, 1983. Pp. x 
+ 208. $18.50.) 


In recent years much of the best work in classi- 
cal scholarship has been done by philosophers ap- 
plying sophisticated analytical techniques and 
publishing their results in philosophy journals. In 
the study of Plato, progress has been especially 
apparent in metaphysics and epistemology, but 
significant advances have also been made in moral 
and political philosophy. The need to transmit 
these results to a wider audience has become ap- 
parent, and so R. F. Stalley’s philosophical in- 
troduction to the Laws is a welcome addition to 
the literature. 

Stalley, Lecturer on Moral Philosophy at the 
University of Glasgow, concentrates on ‘‘those 
aspects of the Laws that have most significance 
for the problems of philosophy as we now under- 
stand them” (p. ix). He is also concerned with 
elucidating the overall structure of the work (p. 4) 
and with calling greater attention to the Laws: ‘‘if 
we are interested in Plato’s political theory—that 
is, in his answers to what we now understand as 
political problems—it makes sense to regard the 
Laws as the primary source while treating the 
Republic as a kind of prolegomenon designed to 
set out the underlying principles” (p. 22). 

Stalley provides general background in two 
brief introductory chapters. Subsequent discus- 
sion is organized according to topics, although it 
roughly parailels the order of exposition in the 
Laws itself. Some representative topics are: ‘“The 
Nature of Law,” ‘“Pleasure and the Good Life,” 
“Society,” ‘‘The System of Government,” 
‘Education and the Arts,” ‘‘Punishment,’’ ‘‘Re- 
sponsibility,” and ‘‘Religion.’’ Each chapter is 
headed by a useful list of the passages in the Laws 
and some other Platonic works most relevant to 
the discussion. 
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_ The book’s greatest strength is that it largely ac- 
complishes its aim. The important topics in the 
Laws are analyzed lucidly, and the overall 
coherence of. the work is brought out. Stalley 
combines high standards of scholarship, phi- 
losophical argument, and judiciousness. This is 
clearly exhibited in his discussion of moral 
responsibility (chap. 14). In Book IX of the Laws 
(859c-64b), Plato presents a difficult and obscure 
attempt to reconcile the Socratic doctrine that all 
wrongdoing is involuntary, to which he still 
adheres, and the obvious need to hold wrongdoers 
accountable before the law. Stalley lays out the 
central difficulties, presents and criticizes the ma- 
jor attempts to deal with them in the scholarly 
literature, and then concludes that satisfactory 
solutions are not readily forthcoming. Stalley 
should be commended for elucidating what is. ac- 
tually in Plato’s text, for not attempting to make 
the Laws more coherent than it is. 

We can probably credit Stalley’s philosophical 


bent for his book’s most serious shortcoming, his . 


failure to discuss various matters of political 
theory adequately. Stalley’s valuable accounts of 
such topics as punishment and moral responsibil- 
ity receive 14 and 15 pages respectively. Plato’s 
system, of government receives 11, and this in- 
cludes discussion of the nature of the mixed con- 
stitution and the extent to which the political 
system is democratic. Stalley includes a useful six- 
page appendix on the constitutional structure of 
the state, but important political questions receive 
scant attention. For example, Stalley presents 
some suggestive remarks connecting the develop- 
ment of Plato’s political thought from the 
Republic to the Laws with other changes in his 
philosophical system. But these are only remarks, 
receiving roughly two paragraphs (pp. 21-22). The 
multitudinous puzzles and anomalies in the Laws 
system of government are almost undiscussed. 
Thus, the vexing question of reconciling the noc- 
turnal council and the auditors introduced in 
Book XII with the bodies of officials described in 
the earlier Books receives essentially a single 
paragraph. Stalley’s lack of attention to these and 
other political topics is surprising. Had he dis- 
cussed them in more detail, he would have written 
a more valuable, introduction to the Laws for 
readers interested in Plato’s political theory. 


GEORGE KLOSKO 
University of Virginia 
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Alternative Anea Henry George, Edward 
Bellamy, Henry Demarest Lloyd and the Adver- 
sary Tradition. By John L. Thomas. (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1983. 
Pp. vii + 391. $25.00.) 


This book is about the lives of three authors of 
great importance. to the period in which they 
wrote between the end of Reconstruction and the 
rise of Progressivism, the ‘‘adversary tradition’’ 
which they shared in shaping, and what is com- 
mon to their visions of an ‘‘alternative America.”’ 
As such, this book must be applauded as.a sterling 
contribution to our understanding of what is par- 
ticularly American about our political ideas as 
they expréss our perceptions and inform our reac- 
tions to what we see in the social world about us. 

With respect to the men of this book’s title, 
they are remembered best for the popular classic 
each wrote in response to the modernization crisis 
of the times. The order of their names.is given by 
the order.in which their great American books 
were published: Progress and Poverty, Looking 
Backward, and Wealth against Commonwealth. 
In three deftly interwoven strands of lucid and 
thoughtful biographical narrative, Thomas ex- 
amines how each book came to be written and its 
subsequent significance not only for the political 
currents of the times but also for each author’s 
own gravitation toward, and final commitment 
to, a life of redemptive political advocacy. Al- 
though Thomas gives us three lively portraits of 
sons of ardent churchmen finding their way into 
American politics through journalism and public 
speaking, he also pays careful attention to their 
ideas. Thus, at appropriate points in the nar- 
rative, a full chapter is devoted to a consideration 
of the structure and key ideas of the major work 
of each author-activist. In these chapters, Thomas 
shows that these men were not opposed to 
development as much as they were opposed to 
uneven development. 

At the same time that this book may be read 
with profit as intellectual and political biography 
illuminating the relationship between writing and 
acting, it also contributes to our understanding of 
a distinctly American (New World-liberal) variety 
of oppositional politics that Thomas calls ‘‘the 
adversary tradition.’’ Notwithstanding the great 
differences that distinguish their respective 
political nostrums, Thomas shows how George, 
Bellamy, and Lloyd contributed to a pietist ex- 
pression of political protest that looked to a na- 
tional change of heart in preference to class war as 
the solution to what ailed the new industrial 
capitalism. Thomas delineates the essential 
characteristics of this ‘‘adversary tradition” that 
sought to defend the providential republic of The 
Founders against Marxism on the Left and 
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modernizing corporatism on the Right; relates this 
American, middle-way rejection of the wrong 
kind of growth to.certain Jeffersonian, Protestant 
evangelical, and eighteenth-century producerist 
antecedents; and gives his views on the ambiguous 
nature of the ‘‘adversary tradition’s’’ relationship 
to the Progressive movement that followed. 
Thomas concludes by suggesting that the true 
legacy of these utopian author-activists is a vision 
of an “alternative America’’ in which regional 
planning and some government ownership com- 
bines with a high degree of localism and decentral- 
ization to form an arcadian order of*even develop- 
ment whose natural characteristic is cooperative 
solidarity. Thomas comments in a brief but none- 
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theless persuasive fashion on the garden city 
visions of Frank Lloyd Wright and Lewis Mum- 
ford and on the TVA as twentieth-century expres- 
sions of the ‘‘alternative America” bequeathed to 
us by the ‘‘adversary tradition’’ of George, 
Bellamy and Lloyd. I only wish that Thomas 
might have continued his narrative in order to 
consider the brief revival of American populism in 
the 1960s within the rich and suggestive frame- 
work this book elucidates in a ne and very 
readable way. 


DARRYL BASKIN 
Elmira College | 


Empirical Theory 
and Methodology 


Approval Voting. By Steven Brams and Peter 
Fishburn. (Cambridge, Mass.: Birkhauser, 
1983. Pp. xix + 198. $14.95, paper.) 


Approval voting is an election procedure that 
allows each person to cast a vote for as many can- 
didates as he or she wants. The voter is not 
restricted to one alternative, as in most currently 

popular election procedures. A number of people 
have recently independently ‘‘discovered’’ ap- 
proval voting. But the authors of this volume have 
probably done the most, both to investigate it 
rigorously and to advocate it within political 
science and to a broader audience. The present 
book brings together the various aspects of the 
case in favor of approval voting. 

The book divides into three parts that are 
loosely connected and not entirely consecutive. 
The first chapter is addressed to the widest possi- 
ble audience and makes the case for approval 
voting using normative arguments that are likely 
to be both comprehensible and persuasive to such 
an audience. The remainder of the book is more 
technical. It consists, first, of investigations con- 
cerning the properties_of approval voting and of 
comparisons of approval voting with selected 
alternative voting systems (e.g. plurality, plurality 
with runoff, and approval with runoff). But it 
consists also of careful and detailed analyses of a 
variety of real elections (among others, for House 
Majority Leader in 1976, U.S. senator from New 
York in 1970 and 1980, and U.S. president in 1968 
and 1980). An attempt is made in these analyses to 
reconstruct the preferences of voters based on 
election results, polling information, and other 


sources. This allows for the estimation of likely 
results under alternative voting rules. It appears 
on this basis that approval voting would have 
favored Goodell over Buckley and Ottinger in 
New York in 1970, Holtzman over D’Amato and 
Javits in 1980, arid would have dramatically in- 
creased the chances of Baker in the 1980 Repub- 
lican primaries and of Anderson in the election. 
The more technical part of the book (8 out of 
10 chapters) follows closely other publications of 
the authors that have appeared in a variety of 
sources since 1978. The attempt is clearly made to 
strike a compromise between rigor and readabil- 
ity. The text includes definitions, assumptions, 
and theorems, but not the proofs (with few excep- 
tions). For the proofs, the reader is referred to.the 
various publications from which the chapters are 
derived. l p 
One can quibble about the book’s loose organi- 
zation, too obviously determined by the availabil- 
ity of already written (and published) . material. 
One can also wonder whether the compromise be- 
tween rigor and readability really succeeds. 
Political reformers are likely to read only the first 
chapter and maybe skim the conclusions of the 
others. Political scientists and social choice 
theorists are likely to miss the proofs. The book, 
in short, has its faults. But the research project it 
presents is a social scientist’s dream. It is a com- 
bination of deductive mathematical theory, 
sophisticated and innovative data analysis, and 
obviously important suggestions for reform, a 
reform that is limited, realistic, and clearly (to me 
anyway) beneficial. What more could one want? 
With the analysis and advocacy of approval 
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voting, modern social choice theory enters an 
arena within normative political theory from 
which it has been absent, an arena within which 
serious proposals for concrete reform are dis- 
cussed. If one can judge by the present book, both 
normative political theory and social choice 
theory will need to change to accommodate this 
innovation. The case for approval voting made 
here consists of two sets of arguments, each show- 
ing little sign of internal theoretical coherence, 
and both almost entirely unrelated to each other. 
First, for the general audience: Approval voting 
gives more flexible options, would elect the 
strongest candidate, would give minority candi- 
dates their proper due, will add legitimacy to the 
outcome, and would increase voter turnout. 
Then, for the social choice theorist: Compared to 
plurality voting and to a few other alternatives ap- 
proval voting is more sincere and strategy-proof, 
it is more likely to elect a Condorcet winner, it is 
more equitable (on one criterion of equity), and 
makes the average voter more efficacious. The 
two sets of arguments overlap little, even allowing 
for the looseness of translation. Furthermore, 
each set is not much more than a list. What is 
missing here is a unified, coherent theory on the 
basis of which the case for approval voting could 
be made, a theory within which the arguments for 
a general audience really would be simplified ver- 
bal forms of the more technical arguments. 


KAROL SOLTAN 
University of Maryland 


Foundations of Social and Political Processes: 
The Dynamics of Human Behaviour, Politics, 
and Society: Vol. 1, Theory. By Johan K. De 
Vree. (Bilthoven, Netherlands: Prime Press, 
1982. Pp. xiii + 446. Dfl. 58.00.) 


One of the interesting realities of the stratifica- 
tion system in contemporary political science and 
sociology is that although the work of most 
scholars has little relationship to grand or even 
middle-range theory, those who produce such 
theories frequently receive the greatest disciplin- 
ary rewards. The fact that there is little agreement 
about the nature of theory does not detract from 
an understanding that there is something special 
about its development. The more encompassing 
and extreme the theory, the more valuable the 
theorist. It is in the context of these comments, 
and on the basis of Foundations of Social and 
Political Processes, that I suggest that Johan K. 
De Vree is an extremely valuable member of the 
political science discipline. 

This volume, the first of two, ‘“‘describes, in an 

informal manner, the central elements of a 
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general theory of human behaviour and social 
life’’ (p. i). The theory is a general theory, a grand 
theory, because it provides the tools for an under- 
standing of human action and interaction ‘‘in all 
their variegated forms’’ (p. i). A highly formal- 
ized theory and associated issues of operationali- 
zation and measurement will be addressed in 
Volume 2. Although De Vree recognizes that this 
project smacks of hubris and intellectual arro- 
gance (his terms), a more restricted and modest 
theory would fail to reflect the interdependent 
nature of social reality. De Vree’s earlier work on 
international organization and integration led him 
to the realization that common distinctions such 
as that between international and domestic affairs 
or that between academic disciplines, as well as 
the ambiguous nature of natural language, im- 
pede rather than enhance our understanding. 

The book is divided into two parts comprising 
13 chapters. In addition there is a glossary and 
series of 58 diagrams illustrating various pro- 
cesses. Because De Vree is critical of the sloppy 
nature of the terminology employed in much 
social science discourse, it is particularly impor- 
tant for him to define his terms in an unam- 
biguous manner. The glossary of approximately 
100 terms provides easy access to definitions. It 
was, however, annoying to encounter a number of 
examples of the following nature: ‘‘Access: See 
Demand Access’’; ‘‘Behavioural State: See 
Behaviour’’; and ‘‘Equilibrium: See Social Equi- 
librium.” 

Part 1, “On Theory and Methodology,” con- 
tains two chapters on the nature of theory in 
general and systems theory in particular. For De 
Vree, the growth of a science depends on the 
quality, precision, and scope of the theory on 
which it is based. Statistical research and the 
testing of isolated hypotheses are meaningless in 
isolation from general theory. In order to under- 
stand the complex interdependent nature of social 
reality, De Vree bases his analysis on a systems 
theory. Because a system, by definition, is com- 
posed of a set of interrelated elements, the tradi- 
tional cause-and-effect language ‘has limited ap- 
plicability. The value of the systems approach lies 
in its recognition of the existence of complexity 
and interrelatedness and in its stress on the impor- 
tance of feedback relationships. The approach 
also makes evident the folly of assuming that 
social phenomena can be studied according to 
organizational and disciplinary boundaries. The 
guiding principle of the approach is that it ex- 
plains ‘‘the conduct of any individual, group, 
subsystem, or aspect of behaviour, in the context 


of, and as a function of, the configuration of 


which it is a part” (p. 25). One problem with 
many systems models is that they fail to provide 
any guidance for intervention and social change. 
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Although the provision of such guidance is not 
one of De Vree’s goals, many members of his au- 
dience will be looking for such guidance. 

Part 2, ‘“‘Behaviour, Process, and System 
Development,” contains the description and ap- 
plication of the theory. De Vree distinguishes two 
sorts of systems: atomic and compound. The 
former (individuals, for example) are assumed not 
to be made up of subsystems, and the latter are 
assumed to be made of systems of atomic systems. 
De Vree moves from chapter to chapter, from 
atomic to compound systems, in a progressive 
manner. This movement is from a theory of 
behavior and the nature of interaction; to system 
capacity; to trade and cooperation; to violence, 
diplomacy, and investment; to regulation and in- 
stitutionalization; to culture; and finally, to the 
evolution of society. 

This is an impressive work. One basic question 
that I cannot answer is whether the quality of the 
work is due to the theory or to De Vree’s insight- 
ful understanding of human behavior, politics, 
and society. Because I tend to believe that it is the 
latter, and I do not share De Vree’s faith in formal 
mathematical theory, I am afraid that I shall not 
follow him to Volume 2. I am, however, grateful 
to him for this volume and recommend it to all 
political scientists. 

MARK OROMANER 
Hudson County Community College 


Reason in Human Affairs. By Herbert A. Simon. 
(Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 
1983. Pp. viii + 115. $10.00.) 


This slender volume contains three lectures 
delivered in 1983 at Stanford University. In lec- 
ture 1, Simon sketches three conceptions of ra- 
tionality, three models of reasoned decision. The 
first, labeled ‘‘subjective expected utility theory,” 
is an overarching formal structure in economics 
cited as ‘‘one of the most impressive intellectual 
achievements. ..’’ of the century (p. 12), 
although it is ‘‘impossible to employ in any literal 
way in making actual human decisions’’ (p. 13). 
The second, ‘‘bounded rationality,” is a 
psychology-based model of the way decisions are 
actually made: The actor focuses on a limited 
issue ignoring most options, limits the values 
brought into play, and spends time primarily 
gathering information. The requirements for such 
decisions are minimal: an actor able to focus at- 
tention narrowly, to generate alternatives, to. ac- 
quire facts, and to infer from those facts. The 
third model, ‘intuitive rationality,’’ is collapsed 
with ‘‘bounded rationality” and contributes little 
to the exposition. 
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Lecture 2 is an excursus into evolutionary 
mechanisms, very loosely related to the central 
theme. The major point to emerge is that self- 
interest provides the prime impetus for human ac- 
tion. Although self-interest can be ‘‘enlightened,’’ 
that means only taking into account long-run as 
well as short-run benefits to the self. 

Lecture 3 examines the factors that influence 
institutional rationality. Three prime limits are 
identified: human inability to deal simultaneously 
with a number of issues, which forces serial treat- 
ment of problems and causes faddishness and 
single-issue - politics; the presence of multiple 
values in society, which requires acceptance of Ar- 
row’s social welfare theorem, that is, there is no 
solution of interest conflicts in majority-rule 
political systems; finally, the uncertainty of 
human knowledge rules out optimization, which | 
Simon replaces by something called ‘‘satisficing,’’ 
that is, settling for ‘‘good enough’’ rather than 
optimal. Institutional rationality is strengthened 
by instituting structures and processes that limit 
the information requirements of the decision 
maker, particularly organization, specialization, 
use of markets, and pricing. The limits on human 
capacity to deal with large systems can be ex- 
tended by the use of technical decision tools 
(operations research and artificial intelligence 
systems). The most intransigent problem is the in- 
adequacy of the information supply, exacerbated 
by the transitory character of media information 
and the difficulties encountered in legitimizing ex- 
perts in controversial areas.. Further, increased 
knowledge would assist with some types of human 
problems but contribute nothing to others. 

Some of the observations and criticisms that ap- 
pear in the lectures are highly suggestive, but their 
collective impact is vitiated by the palpable inade- 
quacy of the underlying conception of knowledge, 
its acquisition and use—the epistemological base 
is faulty. Reason. for example, is very narrowly 
defined to coincide with formal logic or caicula- 
tion (p. 5), but ‘‘rationality’’ is extended to in- 
clude calculating ‘‘effective courses of action.” 
That leaves an enormous gap in the conceptual 
structure, nowhere adequately filled or even ar- 
ticulated. When Simon asserts that ‘‘[reason] can- 
not tell us where to go but it can tell us how to get 
there” (p. 7), he is simply wrong. Formal calcula- 
tion is necessary for developing and using both 
values and priorities; it is sufficient for neither 
purpose. The creative dimension of knowledge 
use (or acquisition), most simply illustrated by the 
process known as diagnosis, has been left out of 
the apparatus. Further, the central process of 
generalizing experience, of creating and justifying 
propositions whose content is greater than the set 
of descriptions from which they are presumably 
‘‘induced,’’ is glossed over. Yet these are the only 
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_type of knowledge structures from which in- 
ferences can be made—nothing can be inferred 
from a description. - 

The effects of epistemological inadequacy taint 
much of the discussion. Key ‘analytic concepts are 
used improperly: Values are identified with goals 
(p. 11); theories are said to describe (p. 22); in- 
ferences are to be drawn from facts (p. 22). The 
stipulated requirements for rationality are redun- 
dant, an indication of inadequate analysis: Given 
the capacity to generate alternatives, the capacity 
to make inferences is already present. Finally, 
conclusions generated in other fields of inquiry, 
or derived from postulated (not induced) systems, 
are transferred to human affairs with a cavalier 
disregard for evidentiary requirements. Thus, the 
case against altruism is derived from genetics (p. 

105), and the cause of political faddishness is 
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found in ‘‘people’s inability to think about a lot 
of things at once.” But the transfer from genetics 
certainly requires additional evidence and the 
causal attribution rests on a simple fallacy——not 
separating instantaneous consideration of prob- 
lems from sequential consideration during a 
relatively short time period, or simultaneous con- 


sideration by separate agents. The claim that 


markets (pp. 88-89) or adversary proceedings (pp. 
90-91) increase the rationality of social institu- 
tions also requires evidence beyond inferences 
from earlier postulates. For these and other 
reasons that cannot be included in a brief review, 
the argument.does not cumulate or convince. The 
lectures are only discussions. 


. EUGENE J. MEEHAN 
University of Missouri-St. Louis 









This edition of the complete correspondence 
between Franklin Delano Roosevelt and Winston 

S. Churchill is a stupendous achievement. 
Dr. Kimball has followed very high editorial standards in editing 
these documents, and his commentary explicates them and pro- 
vides an appropriate narrative. These volumes will constitute the 
starting point of all research and writing on the diplomacy and 
high strategy of the Second World War. I should add a word of 
warning to prospective readers: reading these documents can be 
very addicting. Once you start reading them, it is hard to stop? 
—Arthur S. Link, Editor, The Papers of Woodrow Wilson 


Churchill & Roosevelt, 


Í The Complete. Correspondėncė 
















-= Three Volumes 


Edi ed'by Warren F`Kim bail 





~ 


This three- volume work is the first complete compilation of 





the correspondence of Winston Churchill and Franklin D. Roosevelt, 


30 percent of which has never before been published. To their 
inherently fascinating correspondence, Kimball has added head- 
notes — commentaries that not only set the context of specific 
documents but also provide both an overview of the chronology of 
international relations of the period and interpretations based on 
his extensive research for these volumes. 


Reg. $150.00 $125.00 prepublication price before December 31,1984 


Princeton ~Y ÄäŻ 


41 Wiliam Street, University Press Princeton, NJ 08540. 
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THE PRESIDENT, CONGRESS, AND THE CONSTITUTION 
Power ànd Legitimacy in American Politics ests l 
‘CHRISTOPHER H. PYLE and RICHARD M. PIOUS. ’ ow 


How do constitutional rinciples affect the authority of the U.S. government to 
wage war? Conduct diplomacy? / Assume’ emergency powers? Take covert action? 
Christopher H. Pyle and Richard M. Pious examine these critical questions and 
others as they probs the origins and continuing history of presidential, congres- 
sional, and judicial: power. For‘courses on ‘the American presidency, constitu- 
" tional law, Con thes and-the president, judicial policymaking, and American 
. foreign policy, eirs i is the most’ sere eer and involving text. of its kind 
available today. - 


Pyle and Pious Sean the full å course Sol American zolia E 

its roots in Lockean theory to recent struggles over the Panama Canal Treaty and 
the War Powérs'Rėsolution. Assembling court opinions, legal and political doc-. 
uments, excerpts from philosophical treatises, and original: scholarly essays, ` 
they integrate an extensive editorial apparatus of introductions, notes, and pro- 
vocative questions: to compel students to take sides on some of the most pro- 


- found’ political’ controversies of our. times. Throughout, their’ focus. is not 


merely on the mechanics of power but on its legitimacy; with pointed compari- 
sons between constitutional theory and practice, action and justiticadon, 


ë far and away; tbe most comprebensive sourcebook on constitutional, dis- 
putes between president and Congress... the special merit of the volume ts that it 
: does not simply trace the development of legal doctrine; it also raises enduring: 

political problems.”—Jeffrey Tulis, Princéton University. 


433 pages Paper 002-925380-2 $1595 


El THE FREE PRESS | 
A Division of Macmillan, Inc. - 
i TURD AENUE; NEW YORK NY 10022 


` 


TEACHING MARXISM 
Works by Bertell Ollman, Prof. of Politics, NYU 
wh 1. Left Academy: Marxist Scholarship on American Campuses, vol. IHl, co-ed with 


Edward Vernoff (Praeger, 1984). Disciplines covered: Literature, Education, 
Law, Geography, Classics, Art History, and Biology. 


2. Left Academy: Marxist Scholarship on American Campuses, vol. 1, co-ed with 
Edward Vernoff (McGraw Hill, 1982). Disciplines covered: Political Science, 


Sociology, Economics, Philosophy, History, Psychology, and Anthropology. 


3. Alienation: Marx’s Conception of Man in Capitalist Society (Cambridge U.P., 
1971 and 1976, 7th printing). Adopted in-classes at over 300 universities. 





“A remarkable book . . . Ollman has discovered a kind of Ariadne’s thread 
through the maze of Marxian linguistic problems .. . brilliant and illuminat- 

_ ting’. New York Review of Books. 
4. Social and Sexual Revolution: Essays on Marx and Reich (South End Press, 


1979). Emphasis is on class consciousness, dialectical method, and Marx’s 
vision of communism. 


5. Studies in Socialist Ped , co-ed with Ted Norton (Monthly Review Press, 
1978). How-to-do-it Poe for (and by) socialist teachers. 
6. “What is Marxism? A Bird’s-Eye View”, (Red Hot Publications, 1982). A brief 


10pp.}, clear, humorous overview that touches all the main bases. For 
introductory classes or study groups. 





7. Class Struggle board game, (Avalon Hill Game Co., 4517 Harford Rd., Baltimore, 
Md., 1983). New book case edition of first Marxist board game. Has been 
used in over 100 college and high school class rooms.to simulate the real 

\ thing. ‘More fun than Das Kapital”. Paul Sweezy and Harry. Magdoff. 


w 8. Class Struggle computer game (for Apple II computer only at this time), (Avalon 
Hill Game Co., 1984). First Marxist computer game. ‘Now you can also 
assign it for home playing/reading. ` 












m. Morrow Pub., 1983). Like it says.. Also contains an ac- 
count of the author’s academic freedom controversy with the Univ. of 
Maryland. “‘In these pages, Karl and Groucho Marx finally meet and share 
their respective talents for critical economic theory and madcap humor. A 
must text for micro-economic courses”. James O'Connor. 





(For bulk orders and trade discounts, contact publisher directly; 
for individual orders and bulk orders of pamphiet, see below.) 


No. $ "No. 


1. Left Academy, lI (pb) — $10.95 6. “What is Marxism?” —$ 5.00 
(Min. Order of 10 @ 50¢ ea.) 








2. Left Academy, | (pb) — $ 8.95____ 


3. Alienation (pb) —$#1.95_____ 7..C.S. board game  — $17.60 — 
4. Soc. and Sex. Rev. (pb)— $ 5.50 —_——— 8. C.S. comput. game — $33.00 — 


5. Soc. Pedagogy (pb) —$ 6.50 9. True Confessions (hb) — $12.95 — 





Please add $1.50 for first work and $.50-for each subsequent'work (bulk orders of 
the pamphlet count as a single work) to cover handling and mailing costs. Add 
state and local tax if applicable. Make out check or money order to Class Struggle, 
inc., and send to Class Struggle Inc., 4 Washington Square Village (QA), New York, 
NY 10012. 
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dwelling on the past. 





Harvard’s new books for history and biography lovers. 


One and inseparable 

Daniel Webster and the Union 

Maunce G. Baxter | 

“Awork of superb scholarship — soundly 
based on original research, astonishingly 


well informed on political developments... 


a major biography of a major figure” 


—David Herbert Donald 
7 halftones, ! line illus., $25.00 Belknap 
Alice Hamilton 
A Life in Letters 
Barbara Sitcherman 


Sicherman’s book integrates letters and 


biography to illuminate the life of this pio- 


neer in medicine and social reform, and 
to show the ways in which Hamilton’s 
19th-century ideals conflicted with the 
20th-century reality she helped to create. 
12 halftones, $25.00 Commonwealth Fund 


Prophets of Regulation 

Thomas K. McCraw 

With an engaging series of personal pro- 

files, this book shows the remarkable influ- 

ence of Adams, Brandeis, Landis and Kahn 

on the evolution of government regulation. 
“McCraw has combined an impressive 

grasp of complex economic issues... 

A seminal work in the study of American 

regulation.’ —Alan Brinkley 

24 halftones, $20.00 Belknap 


Province of Reason 

Sam Bass Wamer Jr 

Portraits of fourteen American lives in the 
new age of science. 

“An extraordinarily wise, sensitive and 
humane work...I know of no more compel- 
ling history of the United States in the twen- 
tieth century.’ — Robert H. Wiebe 
$20.00 Belknap 


Atbookstores or from Harvard University Press Cambridge MA 02138 
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| A] 1 ł and “At last Samuel Alexander's philosophy is receiving 
| Y treatment as a unified corpus.... [Weinstein] 
writes. . with a felicitous clarity worthy of 


Va rie f Y Santayana.” —Bertram D. Brettschneider 
iN 3 the “..@ brilliant account of the ideas of Samuel 
Alexander. ... Weinstein's analysis shows that 


de delicate balance between sympathy and detachment.” 
Ph 1 ] 0 S 0 p hy —Frederic D. Homer 


S ] “.. A book lne siea an expose, a 
0 am ue commentary, and a critique.... [Weinstein’s] prose 
offers an elegance of style that makes reading the 


Alexa nder book an aesthetic pleasure.” —Gerald F. Kreyche 


_ $14.50 ISBN 0-911198-70-9 
Michael A. Weinstein 


PURDUE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


South Campus Courts—D © West Lafayette, Indiana 47907 œ (317) 494-2038 





Now available i in Microform! 


Parliamentary Debates of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland 
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After Hegemony 


- Cooperation and Discord i in the 
World Political Economy. 
Robert O. Keohane 


“This work will rank as one of the most important. con- 

tributions to international political economy and more | 

-broadly to international politics in the contemporary 
perlod. Keohane crafts an analysis that successfully 
integrates political and economic variables, a rare 
accomplishment. He.addresses the major intellectual 

_approaches—neo-Marxism, realism, functionalism, and 
mercantilism—used to interpret events in the current | 
international political economy, finds them lacking in- the 
light of the empirical evidence,.and develops an original 
and more balanced approach.” | 

= , «Harold Jacobson, nen of Michigan 

. P$8.95. C$30.00 | - 





The Soviet Unionandthe —— 
Czechoslovak Army, 1948-1983 _ 


Uncertain Allegiance 

Condoleezza Rice — : aa 

“This book is the only detailed study of civil-military 
relations In Czechoslovakia, and, In my view, itis by far — 


the best work yet written on military penucs in con- 
temporary Eastern Europe” , ' 


= —Timothy J. Colton, ey of Toronto 





$25.00 





| Labour and Nationality in 
Soviet Central Asia. . 


An Uneasy Compromise . 

Nancy Lubin |. | | 
Exploring the relationship oe ans demo- 

' graphic and manpower problems and questions of 
religious and ethnic Identity in Soviet Central Asia, Lubir 
provides a variety of new data and Interpretations on the 
extent of economic pressures and nationality tensions ir 


© the region. 


- $32.50 







Decolonization in 
Britain and France 
The Domestic Consequences of 
International Politics 
Miles Kahler 
..a very Interesting book on an Important subject, | 
which Kahler relates to significant theoretical debates 


in international relations and comparative politics. 
Particularly superb Is his treatment of the impact of 
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decolonization on British and French political parties?” op a IC CONSEQUENCES 
—Peter A. Gourevitch, University. of California ea ee HEL ATIONS 

at San Diego | 


P $9.95. C $40.00 





_ The State and Working Women 


A Comparative Study of Britain and Sweden | THES rA FE A N D 


Mary Ruggie . W 
“This Is the first comparative study of the broad social . Y — NG W OMEN 
policies that facilitate women’s entry into the labor force. ` | sari viy: au ae STUDY oF 
Mary Ruggie explores these policies and their deter- ESD EDEN 
minants. In the process she makes a significant con- i 

tribution to the literature on the development and -> — = 





character of the modern welfare state.” 
— Timothy A. Tilton, Indiana University 
LPE $14.50. C $35.00 





The Civil Works Administration, 
1933-1934 


The Business of Emergency Employment 
in the New Deal 
Bonnie Fox Schwartz 


“This definitive account and Interpretation of the Civil 
Works Administration shows the agency’s innovative 
approach, compared not simply with what had gone 
before but with later federal government programs to 
deal with unemployment.” 

— John Braeman, University of Nebraska 

$28.50 | 





University Press 41 William Street, Princeton, NJ 08540 
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Announcing... 


The 1984 Guide lists over 300 
Ph.D. and Masters programs in 
political science im both the ` 
U.S. and Canada. The descrip- 
tion of each program includes 
information about specializa- 
tion(s), tuition charges and 
financial aid, admission and 
degree requirements. 


The Guide also lists over 

. 4,900 faculty, by name, with 
their highest degree, fields of 
specialization; and current 
position. The Guide has a 
faculty and geographical index 
and comprehensive data for 
each program on student ad- 

' missions, enrollments, number 
of degrees awarded, and affir- 
mative action efforts. 

The price is $12 for APSA 


members and $15 for non- 
members. ; 





ORDERS MUST BE PREPAID. 


a 


Se Order Form ———————_ 


Enclosed is a check for copies of the Guide to Graduate 

Study in Political Science—1984 at the rate of (check one): 
0 $12 for APSA members 1 $15 for nonmembers 

Name: | 

Address 





Zip 


Order from: 


GRADUATE GUIDE/APSA 
1527 New Hampshire Avenue NW, Washington, D.C. 20036 
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New From St. Martin’s Scholarly 


Superpower 

Comparing American and Soviet Foreign Policy 
Christer Jonsson 

Jonsson synthesizes findings and interpretations from the existing iteratie to articulate the 
similarities and dissimilarities in the superpowers’ foreign policies, spotlighting three issues of 
concern to those alleging superpower parallelism: aid relations with the Third World, crisis 
management in the Middle East, and nuclear proliferation. 





1984 300 pp. ISBN 0-312-77622-5 $25.00 


Islam and Politics in the Modern Middle East 
Edited by Metin Heper and Raphael Israeli 


Explores the nature of the Islamic revival, the degree to which religious institutions have 
served as a mechanism for expressing secular demands’ and frustrations, and the extent to 
which politics is a functional alternative to religion. 


1984 ` 256 pp. ISBN 0-312-43742-0 ` $25.00 
Political Perspectives on the Muslim Wortd 
- Asaf Hussain 


Theoretical and descriptive studies that survey the political situation in the Muslim world. By 
examining comparative political frameworks, Hussain uncovers the sociopolitical realities in 
Muslin societies. : 


1984. 256 pp. ISBN 0-312-63282-8 $25.00 


Arab and Regional Politics in the Middle East 
P. J. Vatikiotis 


Explores the difficult and as yet unresolved problem of. religion id politics, the conflict- 
ridden record of regional politics, and the vagaries of inter-Arab politics concentrating 
throughout on organization and the use of power. l 


1984 300 pp. > ISBN 0-312-04602-8 > $32.50 


Political Elite Recruitment i in the USSR 
Bohdan Harasymiw. 


Examining the membership and activist core of the Communist Party over a twenty-year 
period, Harasymiw details for the first time the various ways in which social groups advance 
from the collective work. to full- -time political activity and nomenklatura status. - 


1984 350 pp. ISBN 0-312-62202- 7 -9795 


The Carter Years i 
The President and Policy Making 


M. Glenn Abernathy, Dilys M. Hill, and Phil Williams . 


The most systematic and direct study yet to appear on the Carter Administration, which both 
poses and answers difficult questions on all facets of the Carter White. House—foreign and 
domestic policy, Congress and the Federal Bureaucracy, constraints ‘on policy making. 


1984 270 pp. ISBN 0-312-12286-1 $22.50 


e 9 A = 4 
St. Martin’s Press 
i ie & Reference Books Division 
. Fifth Avenue, New York, NY 10010 
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CAMBRIDGE 


The Politics of the World-Economy 
The States, the Movements and the Civilisations 
IMMANUEL WALLERSTEIN 

This new collection of essays follows the author's highly successful work, The Capitalist World-Economy ` 
(C.U.P., 1979). Whereas the previous volume concentrated on historical and economic analyses of 
world capitalism, the essays in the present book treat the political manifestations of the world system, 
-dealing with such highly topical issues as the role of the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. in the world-system, 
the relations of Third World states to the capitalist “core”, and the potential for socialist or revolution- 
ary change. l Cloth $39.95 Paper $9. 95 


Monetary Politics 

The Federal Reserve and the Politics of Monetary Policy 

JOHN T. WOOLLEY 

This is the first book to describe and analyze the relationships among the Federal Reserve and the 
President, the Congress, bankers, and economists. John Woolley shows that, far from being politically 
independent, the Federal Reserve is sensitive to a wide range of political influences. He relies heavily 
on documentary and quantitative evidence from the years 1965 to 1982 in reaching his conclusion that 
the President has the greatest continuing impact on Federal Reserve behavior. $37.50 


tial Th f Votin 
pe opan S : 6 


JAMES M. ENELOW and MELVIN-J. HINICH 

An introduction to the basic concepts underlying the spatial approach to studying elections and com- 
mittee voting. Using elementary principles of mathematics, the authors analyze the behavior of voters 
and candidates based on the assumption that each individual is guided by perceived self-interest. 
Besides introducing the reader to the aa principles and results of spatial theory the book contains a 
new approach to the spatial analysis of elections and new results in the theory of committee 
voting. Cloth $39.50 Paper $12.95 


Now in paperback... 
Work and Politics 
The Division of Labor in Industry 
CHARLES F SABEL 
Recipient of a John D. and Catherine T. MacArthur Foundation Prize Fellow Award 

. In developing a comprehensive and comparative sociology of work-place relations in industrial capital- 
ist societies, Charles Sabel explores the divisions within the labor force, shows how the strategies of 
particular groups of workers correspond with certain aims of capital, and illuminates the surprising 
consequences of these collaborations. 

.an imaginative and suggestive look at contemporary Western European and U.S. industriatism. “—The 

Nation Cloth $27.95 Paper $9.95 


Political Analysis and American Medical Care 


THEODORE R. MARMOR 

This book grows out of the author's conviction that political science can illuminate the character and- 

development of American medical care and that political analysis can and should be part of any sensi- 

ble approach to the understanding and resolution of policy disputes. The essays in the first part of the 

book ask how the general findings of political science can shed light on disputes over medical care. 

Those in the second part look at particular instances of political conflict in American medicine, for 
’ example, disputes over payment, the issue of consumer representation, and attempts to control infla- 


tion. 
“Ted Marmor is... {a leader] in the field of health politics. These essays demonstrate the breadth of his work and 
the timelessness of his insights.”-—-Harvey M. Sapolsky Cloth $34.50 Paper $12.95 


Cambridge University Press 32 Bast 57th Street, New York, New York 10022 








New Yale Books in 


The edy of 
Political Science 
Politics, Scholarship, and Democracy 
David M. Ricci 


“A fter this work there’s no need for another 
account of the pathos of polstical science 
in tts American incarnation; a all 


that’s needed, says tt tellingly, and thereby 
a basis for transcending tt. 
A splendid book” —Henry S. Kariel 


This book is both a comprehensive review and 
thoughtful critique of the development of politi- 
cal science as an academic discipline in this cen- 
tury. David Ricci eloquently describes the tragic 
dilemma of political science in America: when 
Sie scholars deal with politics in a scientific 
hion, they reveal facts that contradict demo- 
cratic expectations; when the same scholars seek 


to justify those expectations, their moral argu- 
ments paia little professional weight. 
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Ricci portrays political science today as a some- 
what ucratic entity composed of scholars 
who often prosper according to the number 


rather than the quality of their publications, who 


usually emphasize functional instead of substan- 
tive rationality, and who 
cover laws of political behavior even tho 

none has yet been revealed. His strong indict- 


ment of political science will be a source of lively 


controversy and discussion.. $30.00 


uently aspire to dis- 





Rousseau: Dreamer of 


Democra 
James Miller Y 


Through an unusual blend of biography, phi- 
op and history, this engagingly written 
book shows how Rousseau profoundly influ- 
enced the French Revolution and a generation 
of radicals. Miller not only recaptures a lost 
world of political controversy but also makes 
clear the rtance of Rousseau’s work in our 
understanding of modern democracy and its 


prospects. $25.00 

Benjamin Constant and 
the Making of Modern 
Liberalism 

Stephen Holmes 

A splendid historical study of the man who 
helped reshape and revivify Enlightenment 


liberalism in the aftermath of the French 
Revolution. 


“Holmes is a superb guide to Constant, and just 
by being that, he also contributes to our explo- 
ration of the nature and vicissitudes of 
liberalism.” George Kateb $27.50 


Force or Freedom? 
The Paradox in Modern Political Thought 
William T. Bluhm 


In this major work Bluhm discusses our mod- 
ern quest for a philosophy of freedom under 
law, our failure to achieve it, and the ultimate 
irreconcilability of force and freedom within 
our present way of thinking about the world. 
Bluhm sees the source of this tension in the 
mind-body ontology of Descartes, and he 
traces the influence of Cartesian dualism 
through the works of political philosophers 
from Hobbes to Nietzsche. $25.00 





Can Modern War Be Just? 
_ James ‘Turner Johnson 
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Johnson is the contem in 

of the sources ading oon ii just 
war ET eA Raa of the just war 
tradition is ly realized in Johnson's 
analyses of the great modern issues of deter- 
rence and war.” —William V. O’Brien $17.95 


, > | 
Wa Capitalists 
Target of the Securities (A ENEAN Commission 

Susan P. Shapiro. . 


This pathbreaking study of crime in the world 


_ of securities and pain HE E e bi 
types, strategies, and impact of securities 
and documents how these crimes.are detected 
‘and handled by the Securities and 
Commission. Based on an inside look at SEC . 
records over a twenty-five year period, ne book 
concludes with policy recommendations to . 

, improve the GS work asthe governments 
l watchdog over the stock market. $26.00 ` 


` Impeachment in America, 


1635-1805 `.. 
Peter Charles Hoffer and NE. H. Hull- 
” Hoffer-and Hulls close examination of little- 


known impeachment cases in early American 
__ history shows that the enshrinementof =~ 


impeachment in the Constitution owes more-to- 


American experience than to British ~ 
aaa $30.00 i 


The 


Soviet Policy in Eastern 
Euro oe 
edited by Sarah Meiklejohn Terry 
This timely volume by a group of ed 
both the iyot Barto. 
Europe and the multiplicity of Soviet concerns 
there. Discussing the region as a whole and as 
individual countries, the authors reveal that a 
tension exists between.the Soviet 
nions two essential policy goals — to.se¢ in 
Eastern Europe stable and productive societies 
and at the same time to require these regimes 
to continue to conform to Soviet needs. - 
hae ai emcee esas $27.50 


of America’s S 2 
Soviet Poli f : 


edited by Joseph S. Jr. 

“A timely and important book by an 
outstanding group of experts.” — Brent 
Scowcroft, former National Security Adviser’, 

“No work in recent years has come closer to 
identifying the roots of the difficulties we create 
for ourselves in dealing with the Russians, or to 
specifying what we ought to do about them.” 
—John Lewis Gaddis, Post Book 
World A Council on Foreign Relations. 

Book , $27.50 


Peter H. Marshall 


In anew Machel of this ey ae 


laces Godwin in his social, 
political, and historical context, traces the 


development of his ideas, and critically analyzes | 
his works. $30.00 


Refugee Scholars in America 


Their Impact and a ii 
Lewis A. Coser 


An engrossing study of scholars who fled Nazi 


on in Europe — including such nota- 

le political scientists as Franz Neumann, 
Hannah Arendt, Leo Strauss, Karl W. Deutsch, , 
Eric Voegelin, and Hans al la $25.00 


Yale University Press 


New Haven and London 


New Yale Paperbounds 


Justice, Equal Opportunity, 
and the Family 7 y 


James S. Fishkin 
In this provocative book, Fi 


TL ROA three 
common assumptions of both li theory 


ENESE debate — the autonomy of the 
y, the principle of merit, and equality of 
life chances, and argues that commitment to 
any two of these Sees precludes the third. 
“Lacid, informed, and engaging.” — M. W. 
Jackson, APSR $8.95 


Religion and Politics in Iran 
a Oui tae ti Revolu 

edited by Nikki R. Keddie 

“This volume. . . is one of the best in making 


the connection between- religion and politics, 


showing how Islam has influenced Iranian 


political life and Iranian revolutions for centu- > 


ties.” —Foreign Affairs $8.95 


The Constitution, the 
Courts, and Human Rights 


An Tarur nia eLo of Conio 


Policymaking by the Judiciary 


Michael J. P 
“An excellent, functional justification for 
noninterpretive j review by the 
celine Court. . . . Will be invaluable in the 
Ce law and ppa —Ronald 


ae Government 

Citizen es for Official Wrongs 

Peter H. Schuck 

“A major effort that deserves the attention of 

those in the executive branch . . . and of legisla- 
tors, judges, and all other serious students of 

government.” —Jon R. Waltz, The Washington 
Post Book World $9.95 


Arrow’s Theorem: The 


Paradox of Social Choice 
A Case Study in the Philosophy of Economics 
eae F. MacKay 

people sitio have found the Arrow litera- 
ture ame ding terrain should be able to enter 
it with the help of MacKay.” —Russell Hardin, 
Ethics $6.95 


The Soviet Union and the 


Arms Race 

Second edition 

David Holloway 

In a new introduction to this contemporary 
classic, a leading expert on Soviet iene 
assesses recent developments in the Soviet 
Union and in the nuclear arms race. “This book 
stands above many other works on Soviet 
defense policy and attitudes toward arms con- 
trol because of its lucidity, balance and depth.” 
—Foreign Affairs $7.95 - 





Soviet Policy in East Asia 
edited by Donald S. ee 

“An ent aa i ¢ quality of the 
contributions by these oon geable analysts 

and the overall of the book a ita 
welcome and significant contribution to the. 
field.” —Robert C. Horn, Journal of Astan- 
Pacific and World Perspectives A Council on 
Foreign Relations Book $11.95 

A History of 

European Socialism 

Albert S. Lindemann 

“A serious and accomplished synthesis. ... 
Lucid and illuminating. . . . It is the best book 
on the subject to put into the hands of our 


students.” —Helmut Gruber, International 
Labor and Working Class History $12.95 


Yale University Press 
New Haven and London 


3 A 4 i a a i” i ‘A % E 
AMERICAN POLIT ICAL THEOLOGY 
Historical Perspective and Theoretical Analysis 
_ Charles W. Dunn 
Provides a wide-ranging study of the ways in which theology has affected American politics. The book discusses the 
relationship between theology and American public policy, and analyzes the theological dimensions of Presidential 
ee ws ee ee ns influenced the founding of American governnient, the Civil War, the 
and contemporary American politics. 
July 1984 $29.95. ‘ISBN 0-03-071843-0 
Paper edition $12.95 ISBN 0-03-071844-9 


THE VIETNAM VETERAN 

A History of Neglect 

David E. Bonoir, Steven M. Champlin, and Timothy S. Kolly 

“This book has been needed for a long time. It is long overdue and Dave Bonoir is well qualified to write it” 


—President Jimmy Carter 
_ 208 pp. November 1984 $21.95 ISBN 0-03-070279-8 


CHOOSING AN ELECTORAL SYSTEM 


| Issues and Alternatives 
Arend Lijphart and Bernard Grofman 


hh lela heli et DOE ge cl cl pre hel er 
for the US, are brought together in ee ae ar a ila 
ca. 240 pp. November 1984 . 29.95 ISBN 0-03-069546-5 


THE LEADERSHIP QUESTION 
The Presidency and the American System 
Bert. A. Rockman 


272 pp. June 1984 $29.95 


THE FUTURE OF THE 


DEMOCRATIC REVOLUTION 
Toward rea more Prophetic Politics 


—— September 1984 


THE POLITICS OF PROTECTION 
The U.S. Secret Service in the Terrorist Age 

Philip H. Melanson 

ca. 240 pp. - August 1984 ca. $2195 ISBN 0-03-070737-4 
PROCEDURAL STRUCTURE 


Success and Influence in Congress 
Terry Sullivan Available through your local bookseller, or 
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Planning to publish in 
a political science journal? 


You need APSA’s newest guide: 


Political Science 
Journal Information 


E. By Fenton Martin and Robert Goehlert 


It contains a definitive listing of the many scholarly jour- 
nals available to political scientists, and to the specific 
review and publication procedures followed by these 
journals. , l 


Order your copy of this n new brochure at $6.00 for APSA 
members (or $12. 00. for non- -members) prepaid from: 


Journal ile 
1527 New Hampshire Avenue, N W. 
Washington, DC 20036 





| The Politics of Meaning 
Power and Explanation in the-Construction of SOCIA! Reality 


Peter C. Sederberg _ i f 


Drawing on the social theories of Friedrich Nietzsche and Morse _ - 
Peckham, Peter Sederberg presents a working view of how.politics— . . 
systems that control shared meaning—affect individuals and their - 
responses to social Concerns. His book explores the Implications of this. 
model in several significant areas, including the nature of the scientific - 
study of politics, problems of conflict and violence, the nature of 
organizations, the tasks of leadership, the character of certain primary 
political values, and the future of politics. 285 PP. $22.50, September. 





The Making of a Government | A Complete Book Concerning 


Political Leaders In Modern Mexico Happiness and Benevolence 
Roderic A. Camp _ . Djang Chu, ed. | 
ft anal ae the socialization of Mexico's leaders, This manual for local magistrates in seventeenth-century 
ng those factors most important In the formation China a A ol Liu-hung provides a dipio of 
of the attitudes Sof politicians who dominated. public IIfe day life and legal In the Ch'i 
from 1940 to 1970 and have determined the course of and ae monatte: political roots of Republican, Nation- _ 
Mexico's future. 240 pp., $23.50, October. alist, and Communlst periods, 670 pp., $37.50, July. 


The University. of Arizona Press 
1615 E. Speedway, Tucson, AZ 85719 





The Mershon Center 


- _. of The Ohio State University announces ` 


The 1984 Edgar S. Furniss Jr. 
National Security Book Award 


A $1,000 cash prize will be awarded to the author of a book published in 
1984 that makes an exceptional contribution to the study of national security 
or the role of the military in society. The award, which commemorates the ` 
-. first director of the Mershon Center, is restricted to an author's first published 
book. Nominations by authors, publishers, or third parties must be mang by 
February 28, 1985. 


l a: The 1983 Furniss Book Award: 
Conventional Deterrence, by John J. Mearsheimer, Cornell University Press. 
= For more information, contact =. | 
wy | Carole Dale 
| - Mershon Center - —_ 
e& The Ohio State University 


199 West 10th Avenue 
CENTER - Columbus, Ohio 43201-2399 _ The Ohio State University 


` 614-422-1681 - 
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STUDIES IN GOVERNMENT AND PUBLIC POLICY 





Charles H. C Saties Editor 


ae 


~ 


Senior Specialist, Congressional Research h Service, Library: of Congres. 


new titles 


` DIPLOMACY, WAR AND «_ 
TECHNOLOGY. SINCE: 1830 KoA 
Maurice Pearton 


“No other book combines so mùch of: 
modern military history with’so rich an 
exploration of related factors in industry, - 

. finance, education, and technology; as well 
as statecraft. Pearton makes an unusually 
complete and cogent case for the break- 
down of traditional distinctions between the 


civil and the military, and even between war . 
_and peace.”—Russell F. Weigley, author of © ` 


The American Way of War. - 
288 pages. $9.95 paper ` 


THE VANISHING FARMLAND 
CRISIS 


John Baden, editor . 
Distinguished economists take issue with 


the belief that croplands need, governmental. 


protection. Essays by Julian L. Simon, 
Theodore W. Schultz, Pierre Crosson, 

B. Delworth Gardner, Clifton B. Luttrell, 

- William Fischel, E. C, Pasour, Jr., Robert H. 
Nelson, and John Baden. Published for the 
Political Economy Research Center, Boze- 
man, Montana. l 
130 pages. $19. 95. 
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forthcoming . 


PROBLEM DEFINITION IN 
POLICY ANALYSIS ` 


David Dery | 
‘Foreword by. Aaron Wildavsky ` 


“This book is the seminal syne in 
a ‘lively’ interesting, and. understandable 
style—of how problems come to, be geiined 
and of how that affects the analysis of . 
public policy: *_ Aaron Wildavsky,. author ‘Of 
Speaking Truth to Power. ae 

144 pagsa $19:95 ee 


gig ER ne es 


THE DEMOCRATIC: ST ATE” 

Roger Benjamin and Stephen L Elkin 
Essays by David Braybrooke, Stephen ls 
Elkin, Peter H.. Aranson and Peter C. - 
Ordeshook, Roger Benjamin and Raymond 
Duvall, and Norman Furniss. “These state- 
of-the-art-essays by-some of the foremost ` 
thinkers in this area will be invaluable to 
the large group of political scientists, econ- 
omists, and sociologists working-on politi- . 
cal economy.”-—Jennifer Hochschild, author 
of What's Fair? American PEIES about 
Distributive Justice. i 
256 pages. $29.95 cloth. $12. 95 paper os 


UNIVERSITY PRESS OF KANSAS 303 Carruth, Lawrence KS 66045 


Protest Is Not 


Enough 

The Struggle of Blacks 
and Hispanics for 
Equality in Urban Politics 


by Rufus P, Browning, 
Dale Rogers Marshall, 
and David H, Tabb 


“A fine, mature piece of scholarship. 

The care and balance brought to the 
entire study are especially to be con- 
gratulated.”—Paul E, Peterson 

“A marvelous addition to the literature on 
ethnic politics... . Provides a theory that 
makes sense to both political scien- 

tists and political activists.” 

—F, Chris Garcia $19.95 


Third Edition, Expanded 


Implementation 
by Joffrey L. Pressman 


and Aaron Wildavsky 

The first edition of this book, published In 
1973, opened a debate on the neglected 
subject of how government programs are 
implemented. Three substantial new 
chapters and a new preface in this third 
edition explore and elaborate the rela- 
tionship between the evaluation of 
programs and the study of their imple- 


mentation. $28.50 hardcover, 
$6.95 paperback 


As Long as the 
River Shall Run 


An Ethnohistory of Pyramid 
Lake Indian Reservation 
by Martha C. Knack 
and Omer C. Stewart 


Here is the dramatic story of the relent- 
less nibbling away of mid Lake reser- 
vation by state and local politicians, 
ranchers, and federal agencies— 
a process still at work today. 

$28.50 until 12/31/84. 


© K 
with America 
by Michel Crozier 
Foreword by David Riesman 
How can it be that a system that once 
seemed to work so well now seems to 
work so poorly? Crozier’s answer goes 
to the core elements of the American 
system. His admiration of the system is 
great, however, and his book is not a call 


to action, but a call to thought—from a 
knowing and perceptive friend. $19.95 


The 
Reconstruction 
of Western 
Europe, 
1945-1951 


by Alan S. Milward 


A comprehensive study: of the political 
and economic reconstruction of western 
Europe since 1945 by one of the foremost 
historians on the a Milward offers 
strikingly new Interpretations within a 
truly major work of scholarship. $38.50 


Chinese 
Business Under 
Socialism: 

The Politics of Domestic 
Commerce, 1949-1980 


by Dorothy J. Solinger 


What role have market forces played: in 
the economy of socialist China? This is 
the central question Solinger addresses 
in her analysis of the tensions between a 
Party-dominated, ideologically Marxist, 
Chinese state and the strong commercial 
traditions and propensities of the Chinese 
people. “An important contribution to our 
understanding of how socialist econo- 
mies actually operate.” 

—Samuel L. Popkin $30.00 





| Middle East 
Crisis 


U S. Decision-Making in 
1958, 1970, and 1973 


by Alan Dowty ~ 
Dowty examines the behavior of U.S. 
decision-makers in three case studies of 





Middle East crises: the Lebanese crisis of | -- 


1958, the Syrian-Jordanian confrontation 


of 1970, and the Yom Kippur war of 1973. 


His findings question past studies of 
foreign policy decision-making. 
International Crisis Behavior, Volume 3. 
$28.50 ` 


` The Pakistan 


Army 
by Stephen P. Cohen 


In this first comprehensive study of the 
Pakistan army, Cohen examines‘and 
analyzes the social origins-of the officer 
corps, the army’s role in domestic poli- 
tics, Pakistan’s nuclear intentions, the 
Islamicization of the military, Pakistan’s 
' sensitive geopolitical position, its rela- 


- Strategic rapprochement with India. $27.50. 


Between. 
Dependency 
and Autonomy 


_ India’s Experience with the 


- International Computer Industry - 


by Joseph M. Grieco 

Can technological change.and competi- 
tiveness in high-technology industries 

_ work to the advantage of developing ` 

` countries as they negotiate with mullti- 
national enterprises? Grieco analyzes this 
question, based on India’s experience 
with the international computer industry 
In the 1960s and 1970s. A volume in the 
Science, Technology, and the Changing ~ 
World Order Series. PA : 





tions with the U.S., and the possibility of . - Hitler s 
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John Locke and 


Agrarian 


Capitalism 


by Neal Wood 


“In a challenging treatment, Wood takes 


issue with prevailing interpretations of 
Locke’s political thought and seeks -to 
remedy some of their deficiencies. 
“A work of major significance.” 
Jonathan M. Wiener $23. 00 


New Paperbacks 
Nuclear Power Plants 


as Weapons for the’ 


Enemy | 
An Unrecognized Military Peril 
by Bennett Ramberg | 


“A pioneering effort... .addresses a host of 
troubling issues which all: responsible leaders 
and military analysts should ponder.” l 
—Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists $8.95 


Spies 
German Military Intelligence 
in World War Il: 


by David Kahn 

“Balanced, authoritative, without Slinger the 
banality or the sensationalism that often marks 
popularizing writers.” —N.Y. Times Book: 
Review $9.95' 


Patriarchy and . 
Socialist. Revolution 
im Chine 


by Judith Stacey 


“A brilliant exploration of its complex double 
subject. . . provocative and illuminating.” 
—Marilyn B. vou $8. 95° 


Available a bookstores or order from 


University of 


California Press. 





Berkeley 24720 94720- 


` Expert Opinions 


The Unstable Gulf Threats from Within 


Leonore G. Martin, Emmanuel: Coll E 
This book systematically examines the international o of t the 

most significant of the Gulf’s religious cleavages, ethnic dissensions, and 

‘ideological contests. Beginning with a survey of the Persian Gulf’s interna- 

tional politics in this century, the author then analyzes the effects of the - 

religious, ethnic, and ideological differences there on ‘Superpower = 

`. tion and U:S. energy policy. | 

June 1984. 256 pages ISBN 0-669-05558-1 -$23.50 


Defense F in Less-Industrialized States ° 
The Middle East a South Asia : 


Stephanie G. Neuman, ‘Columbia A VETA editor 

Foreword by Geoffrey Kemp- + 
Many factors influence Third World defense planning: volatile mixtures 

of nationalities within one country; ‘the clash of cultural traditions and ad- — 
vancing technology; the.constraints of geography and available resources; ` 

. ‘and the often political nature of U.S. economic aid. Here, an im e =. 
assemblage of Third World analysts explores the confluence of these factors ` 
in the defense doctrines of Egypt, Israel, Irag; india, Pakistan, Saudi Arabia, : 


f and Turkey. 


February 1984 336: pages. ISBN 0-669-05468- 2 $35. 50 


Caught in the Middle East Jia S Diplomacy i in | Transition 


Michael M. Yoshitsu, ‘University. of Virginia. 

Disturbances in the:Middle East have caused the U.S. to lose a trusted . - 
friend—Japan. This: book details just how this situation came about. Glean- . 
ing information from personal interviews with key decisionmakers— 
including former prime minister Takeo Miki, former foreign ministers Saburo . 
Okita and Toshio Kimura, and former U.S. ambassador Fumihiko Togo—the 
author traces the historical development of Japanese policy changes ane. 
their contemporary implications. l 
March 1984  .128 pages ISBN CeCe $20.00 


Vanishing Farmland: A Legal § Solution for the States | 


Sarah E. Redfield, Franklin Pierce Law Center T | 
. Redfield’s model for state legislation to preserve aaia landcom- 
- bines regulation with governmental benefits to farmers, all within the limits -. 
of constitutionality. She thoroughly assesses OEE past, current; and pros 
_ posed legal techniques. a 
— ISBN 0-669-082333 ca. $29.00. 


\ 


À e 125 Spring Strest —— ° >- N na o Lexington 
Ais ia saa (aia) 924-6400 _ (600) 428-8071 or (600) 33-HEATH Books 





—_—_ 


eer 


“A AAO and valuable book, written by a distiriguishéd POA who is 
able to understand not only his fellow-scientists, but military men, pacifists, 
and politicians. ...he manages to be solidly rational, open to alternatives, 
honest about risks and uncertainties, and brilliantly able to cut through ‘the 
“‘either-or” mentality that makes it im sul Sucre: for most factions in the nuclear 
warfare debates even to hear each other. He is also a master of the English 
language. Strongly recommended for ALL libraries. It should be-compulsory ` 
reading for everyone on Capitol Hill, in the White House, in the Pentagon, in 
the Service Academies, and, of course, their counterparts in the Kremlin. And, 
obviously, academics at all levels. (In 35 years of book-reviewing, this is. the 
strongest recommendation this reviewer has ever made.)’’ —Choice 


From Time Immemorial 
The Origins of the Arab-Jewish Conflict Over Palestine 
JOAN PETERS 


“Joan Peters has written a superlative book. From Time anena is a magnifi- 
_cently documented account of the bloodying of the Holy Land by myth, propa- ~ 
ganda and diplomatic bungling. To understand what is happening now inthe - 
Middle East, one must begin with its past, which Miss Peters traces to the present : 
with unmatched skill. ‘THEODORE H. WHITE 


“It could well change | the course of events in the Middle East.” 
—BARBARA W. TUCHMAN ~- 


“From Time-Immemorial is-a book that could change the entire ' Arab-Jewish 
potenie over T Palestine ehg New Republic 


At your bookstore or call toll free: (800) 638-3030 


= & Row 
10 East 296 Street ° New York, NY 10022 








The ’84 Frontrunners 








In American Government 





THE POLITICS OF AMERICAN 


NATIONAL GOVERNMENT. 

Fifth Edition 

David C. Saffell 

Widely acclaimed for Its flexibility and 

` effectiveness, this challenging, thought- . 
provoking text examines the structure 
‘and operation of American government, 
particularly the policymaking process. 
Includes all-new readings written by | , 


respected Joumalists within the past year. ` 
paper/560 pages/ 1984/with Instructors ` 


Manual, Student Guide and Workbook 


AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 
Readings and Cases - 

Eighth Edition 

Peter Wóll 

With a well- eamed PE S for ts rare- 
combination of cases, classic readings, 
and important contemporary writing, this 
bestselling text continues to present the 
best thinking of political scientists, Jour- 
nallsts, and insiders on the basic issues 
of American government. New selections 
include several articles on the role of ihe 
media in politics. 

paper/608 pages/1984/with Instructors, 
mene . 


PARTY POLITICS IN AMERICA. 
Fifth Edition : 

Frank J. Sorauf 

The most respected text on the subject 
analyzes the role of parties in the Amer- 
ican political system, their historical 
development, the question of decline, 


and possible consequences for the future. 


cloth/512 pages/1984 


THE INTEREST GROUP 
SOCIETY 
Jeffrey M. Berry 


A timely new text giving indepth treat- 
ment of the origins, maintenance, and 
marketing of interest groups; interest 


groups as organizations; the lobbying of 


all three branches of government; and 
activation of grassroots and tae opin- 


` lon support. 


paper/275 pages/1984 


AMERICAN PARTIES 


IN DECLINE 


Second Edition 
Updated. to include four years of data and 


‘debate, this Intriguing summary of the cur- 
- . rent state of American party politics is a 


unique examination of the context and 
implications of party decline. 


eae pages/ 1984 


JUSTICE IN AMERICA 

Courts, Lawyers, and ie 
Judicial Process . 

Fourth Edition — 

Herbert Jacob 

A highly respected analysis of thev ways 


: ` justice Is dispensed in the United States 


— with a concise Introduction to the key . 
legal forms and Institutions of federal, 
state, and local court systems. 

paper/288 pages/1984 ge 


. AGENDAS, ALTERNATIVES, 


AND PUBLIC POLICIES 
John W. Kingdon 


=- Arich blénd of general concepts, quan- 


titative data, and real-world examples 
of agenda-setting activities and public 
policy alternatives oor in the fed- 
eral govemment. 


. paper/288 pages/1984 





THE POLITICS OF THE 
BUDGETARY PROCESS 

Fourth Edition | 

Aaron Wildavsky 

. From the leading authority, an snow 
edged classic on the influence and impli- 
cations of politics upon budgeting. 
paper/368 pages/1984 


THE POLITICS OF 
AMERICAN CITIES __ - 


Private Power and Public — 
Second Edition 

Dennis R. Judd | 

-~ A provocative examination of urban pol- . 
itics, particularly the close relationship 
between public authority and the private | 
sector, and the new issues of the 80s. 
paper/428 pages/1984 


BUREAUCRACY, POLITICS, AND 
PUBLIC POLICY 

‘Third Edition 

Francis E. Rourke 

‘ The classic analysis of bureaucratic 
power — its growth, maintenance, 

and influence on government deci- 

sion making. 

- paper/240 pages/1984 


PUBLIC PERSONNEL 
MANAGEMENT AND PUBLIC 
POLICY 

- Dennis L. D ; 

An up-to-date new text explaining and 
demonstrating the skills of personnel - 
management in the context of the goals 
of government. 

cloth/432 pages/1984 
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POLITICS AND POLICY IN 


STATES AND COMMUNITIES 
Second Edition 


John J. Harrigan. 


` A well-respected text sane the 


reassertiveness of American states and 
communities within the federal system. 
cloth/528 pages/1984/with Instruc- 
tors Manual 


THE FRUSTRATION OF POLICY 
Responses to Crime by: 
American Cities 

Herbert Jacob > 

The first comprehensive examination of 
the politics of crime control, based ona 
groundbreaking empirical study. 
paper/208 pages/1984 " 


POLITICS IN THE 


GOLDEN STATE — . 
The California Connection 
Terry Christensen and - 
Larry N. Gerston 

A timely and coherent Introduction to 
the personalities, power struggles,.and 
processes of California politics. ` 
paper/275 pages/ 1984 





Little, Brown 
and Compan 


College Division 
34 Beacon Street - Boston, MA 02106 





Respected Leaders 





In Foreign Policy and Comparative Politics — 


ON THE FRONT BURNER 
Issues in U.S. Foreign Policy 
Seyom Brown 

Praised as the best issue-oriented 
American foreign policy text available — 
with a unique perspective on choices and 
dilemmas from the: ‘presidential level. 
paper/300 pages/1984 


COMPARATIVE 
POLITICS TODAY 


` A World View 

Third Edition ` 
Gabriel A. Almond and: 

G. Bingham Powell, Jr. 

The highly successful introductory text 
providing a theoretical framework for com- 
parative analysis and thorough descrip- 
-tions of politics of specific countries. 
cloth/608 pages/1984/with Instructors. 
Manual ; 


CHINA: An Introduction 

Third Edition ` 

Lucian W. Pye 

Written by a major scholar in the feld, a 
clear introduction to traditional Chinese . 
culture and the process of Chinas 
modernization. 

paper/416 pages/1984 


POLITICS IN THE 

MIDDLE EAST 

Second Edition 

James A. Bill and Cari Leiden 

‘The problems and patterns of Middle 
Eastem politics examined in terms of 
power, stratification, and the ChaNenge 
of development. 

paper/480 pages/1984 


POLITICS IN JAPAN 
Bradley M. Richardson and 
Scott C. F i 
Anew consideration of Japanese politics 
based‘on original research on aspects of 
recent Japanese political behavior and its 
societal outcomes. 

paper/544 pages/1984 


WAR, PEACE, AND 
INTERNATIONAL POLITICS: 
Third Edition 

David W. Ziegler 

Organized around the theme of war and 
its prevention, a coherent Introduction to 
the basic concepts and Issues in intema- 


tional politics. 


paper/540 pages/1984/with Instruc- 
tors Manual 


_in the Field _ 


New Entries for’ 85 


INTERNATIONAL POLITICS 
Anarchy, Political Force, 
Political Economy, and 


Decision Making 
Second Edition 
. Robert Art and Robert Jervis — 


A thorough revision of a general reader 


in international politics with two new 
sections on political economy and decl- 
. Sion making. 

paper/576 pages/1985/Due in November 


THE LOGIC OF 

INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS - 
Fifth Edition 

Walter S. Jones © 

A “perceptual analysis’ approach clari- 

fying the ways national ideologies, con- 

cepts, values, and interests influence a 


_ country’s point of view. 
paper/672 pages/1985/Due In January 


U.S. FOREIGN POLICY AND 
WORLD ORDER 
: Third Edition 


james A. Wathanland jamei K: Oliver _ - 


A critical and comprehensive survey of 


American foreign policy from World War II. 


through the Reagan administration. 


_Paper/480 pages/1985/Due in November. 


SOVIET FOREIGN POLICY 
SINCE WORLD WAR II 
Imperial and Global 

Second Edition 

Alvin Z. Rubinstein 

An historical-political analysis of the 
evolution, aims, and impact of Soviet 
foreign policy. 

paper/336 pages/1985/Due in December 





THE BASICS OF 
AMERICAN POLITICS 
Fourth Edition 

Gary Wasserman 


-A concise introduction to American 


national politics and the institutions,.pro- 


' cesses, and regulations Involved in pol- 


icy formation. 


 paper/304 pages/1985/Due in January 


BEHIND THE SCENES IN | 


AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 
Personalities and Politics 

Fifth Edition 

Peter Woll 

The unique American Government reader 
with profiles and vignettes of leading polit- 
ical personalities by bestselling author. 
paper/368 pages/!985/Due in December 


CONSTITUTIONAL LAW ` 
Malcolm M. Feeley and- 

Samuel Krislov : 

A comprehensive one-volume and case 
book offering historical and political Inter- 


Ppretations of constitutional law. 
- Cloth/960 pages/1985/Due in January 





Little, Brown 


and Com 
College Division 
34 Beacon Street : Boston, MA 02106 





NEW BOOKS ON. 





l THE DEFENSE REFORM 

DEBATE 

Issues and Analysis _ 

|. edited by Asa A. Clark IV;PeterW. 
Chiarelli, Jeffrey S. McKitrick, and 

James W. Reed 


THE DEFENSE REFORM DEBATE i isa 
ingly self-conscious analysis of defense 


policy by the military leaders, legislators, 


and analysts who. are closest to the .-:. 
issues. Opposing views on strategy, doc- 
trine, force structure, modernization of 
weapons acquisition, and the organiza: 
tion of defense policy making are pre- 
sented in a volume of vital interest to” 
all readers concerned with the public 
policy issues dealing with the amengan 


military. 
$12.95 paperback i oe ee 
$30.00 hardcover o, 
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. I wish to order: 





Amos A. Jordan and 
William J. Taylor, Jr. 
with a foreword by Maxwell D. Taylor 


Highly acclaimed since its publication in 
1981, AMERICAN NATIONAL SECURITY here 
appears in a new and revised edition. 
The authors have incorporated much 
new material on the highly volatile areas _ 
of nuclear and conventional forces strat- 
egy, arms'control, and Latin America. 


. Their incisive discussions. of the policy- 


makers, the foreign and domestic factors 


_ that influence them, and the theoretical 


concerns confronting them remain 
largely unehangee: 
$12.95 paperback 


a ee A = i e a SS 


£] paperback copies of THE DEFENSE REFORM DEBATE at $12. 95 


ea. (CLDRP) 


[ hardcover copies at $30.00 ea. (CLDR) | 
[£ paperback copies of AMERICAN NATIONAL SECURITY at s12 95. 


ea. JORAP) 


. L! Check or money order enclosed Add $1.50 for postage. 
Maryland residents please add 5% sales tax. 


O MasterCard 0 Visa UPS charges will be added to your onder: 


Account Number 


, e 
my, 


. Date 


` Signature : ee 


Name 
Street 
' City/State/ZIP 


at 


Return to: THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY PRESS Baltimore, Maryland 21218 


In a Dark Time 

Edited by Robert Jay Lifton 
and-Nicholas Humphrey 

Psychologists Lifton & Humphrey have 
gathered the words of poets, philosophers, 
politicians, and ordinary people, in a unique 
book of hope and courage for the nuclear 
age. This book neither harangues nor lec- 
tures, but leads people to reflect upon the 
threat and consequences of nuclear war. 
$15.00 cloth; $5.95 paper 


‘The Making of the 

New Deal | 

The Insiders Speak f 
Edited by Katie Louchheim 

Foreword by Frank Freidel 

With historical notes by Jonathan Dembo 
“How it takes you back to the days when 
government was trying to govern! More 
than mere reminiscences, this is a newly 
informative, moving, and in view of pres- 
ent-day contrasts, a heart-rending book.” 


—Barbara Tuchman 
$7.95 paper 
Rights on Trial 
The Odyssey of a People’s Lawyer 
Arthur Kinoy ~ 


This book is Kinoy’s first-hand account of 
dark moments of repression and of the 
hard-won victories of human freedom. 
$7.95 paper 


Technologies of. Freedom 
‘IthieldeSolaPool = 

In a masterly synthesis of history, law, and 
technology, Pool analyzes the confrontation 
between the regulators of the new commu- 
nications technology and the Fi irst 
Amendment. ` 

Belknap $8.95 paper , 


Adorno. 
Martin Jay ` 
“Martin Jay’ s Adorno makes this powerful 
thinker intelligible and even sympathetic, 
while still respecting his essential com- 
plexity and asperity” ` 

-Paul Robinson, Stanford University 
$15.00 cloth; $5.95 paper 


Regulation and Its Reform 
Stephen Breyer 


“A book of central importance in the grow- - 
ing national debate over government regu- 
lation... that more than any other, is likely 
to shape the future course.of the issue in 
the 1980s.”—Senator Edward M. Kennedy 
$8.95 paper 


Summing Up 
The Sctence of Reviewing Research 
Richard J. Light and David.B. Pillemer 


Addressed to the beginning researcher as 
well as to the practicing professional, 
Summing Up provides guidelines and pro- 
cedures for synthesizing and evaluating 


ta. 
$17.50 cloth; $7.95 paper 


Contemporary Democracies 
Participation, Stability, and Violence 

G. Bingham Powell, Jr. — 

Powell examines twenty-nine countries and 
reasserts the central role of party systems 


in making governments work. 
$7.95 paper , 


‘No Easy Choice — 


Political Participation in 
Developing Countries ` 
Samuel P Huntington and — 


~ Joan M. Nelson 


“With an extraordinary ability to pull 
together abstract theory and empirical 
data, the authors have made an important 
contribution to the understanding of one of . 
the major issues of this and'coming ` 


decades.” l ROTEN Affairs 
$6.95 paper 

The Causes of Wars 

Enlarged Edition 

Michael Howard 


This enlarged edition now contains How: 
ard’s two recent writings, “Weapons and 
Peace” and “Reassurance and Deterrence: 
Western Defence in the 1980s.” 

$7.95 paper 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS _ 


79 Garden Street, Cambridge, MA 02138 





Nine original essays by North American scholars 
examining the recent performance and prospect for 
` change of major British governmental Institutions 


Dilemmas of Change 
in British Politics 
Edited by Donley T. Studlar and Jerold L. Waltman 
With essays by Jorgen S. Rasmussen, James B. 
Christoph, Kenneth D. Wald, Douglas E. Ashford, 


Norman Furniss, Harry Lazer, Hans). Michelmann, 
and the editors ISBN 0-87805-195-3, $17.50 
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Analyzing 
Marx 


Morality, Power, 
and History 
Richard W. Miller 


“This book offers a subtle, highly sophisticated, fresh § 

and unfailingly interesting interpretation of some ai 
central themes in Marx’s thought. Agreeably un- 

dogmatic, it has much to interest non-Marxist moral s 
philosophers, political theorists and economists. Its aim $ 
is to elucidate some central claims of Marx in a way i 
that will challenge non-Marxist assumptions. In this 

aim it admirably succeeds.” 
—Steven Lukes, Oxford University 

P $8.95 C $30.00 
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University Press Brnceian: New š Jersey 08540 
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The Directory of Undergraduate 
Political Science Faculty contains 
listings for nearly 500 separate 
departments of political science whose 
highest degree offering is a B.A. 
Departmental name, address, and 
telephone number are given. 


nia 
~ A 
h 
al 
*, 
+! 


The Directory lists approximately 
1,800 faculty members by name, with 
their highest degree, fields of 
specialization and current position. The 
Directory also contains an alphabetical 
faculty index. 


The price is $8.00 for APSA members 
and $12.00 for nonmembers. 





ORDERS MUST BE PREPAID. 


a4 w 


Order Form 


Enclosed is a check for ...— copies of Directory of Undergraduate 
Political Science Faculty— 1984 at the rate of (check one): 


CJ $ for APSA members L $12 for nonmembers 


Name 


Address 





Zip 
Order from: 


UNDERGRADUATE DIRECTORY / APSA 
1527 New Hampshire Avenue NW, Washington, D.C. 20036 


To Serve 

the People 
Congress and > 
Constituency Service 


By John R. Johannes 


. Party Competition in 
Argentina and Chile 


Political Recruitment 
and Public Policy, 
1890-1 930 


By k Karen L. Remmer 


* 


“I doubt that there will be a study 
to challenge this work for decades. 
It will be the definitive work in the 
field." — Gary Orfiéld, University of 
Chicago. 

From the miner fighting for black 
lung compensation to the big-city 
mayor seeking a multimillion-dollar 
federal grant, citizens looking for 
help with the federal bureaucracy 
turn Increasingly to the offices of 
their congressional delegations. - 
Focusing on casework—efforts by 
members of. Congress and their 
staffs to help constituents who 
have problems with the executive - 


' bureaucracy—Johannes uses 


hard data collected from executive 
and legislative offices to’explore’ 
every phase of the casework op- 
eration. To Serve the People offers. 
the first systematic treatment of the 
constituency service function of- - 
Congress, and'the conclusions ` 


‘ challenge most of-the conventional 


wisdom on the subject. 


xvi, 294 pages. 

Cloth, ISBN 0-8032-2561-X $19.95. 
Paper, ISBN 0-8032-7558-7, BB 
868 $10.95 ° 


Skillfully blending history and politi- 
cal science, Karen L. Remmer 
offers a comparative study of party 


competition in Chile and Argentina 


during a crucial period in their 
political development. 
The work traces the origins of 


parties in the two countries and 


compares the competitive. systems 
that emerged around the tum of 
the century. It explores the con-. 


- Sequences of party development 


and electoral competition, focusing 
on changing patterns of leadership 


‘selection and ‘public policy forma- 


tion. 
_ Students of Latin American poli- . 
tics and of public policy willbe en- 


‘lightened and stimulated -by the 


a . conclusions.reached in.this path- 


breaking work. 


306 pages. ISBN 0-8032-3871-1 
$19.95 . oh.  @ » = 


m UNIVERSITY. OF NEBRASKA PRESS 
901 North 17th Lincoln, NE 68588 


















Now Available! 


World a 
Report 1984.. 


THE WORLD BANK | 


The World Development Report is recognized 
worldwide as essential reading for 


economists, students, plannersand policy . 
makers, bankers and businessmen, 
journalists, and development professionals 
of all kinds: This year’s edition of the World 
Development Report examines current signs of 
international economic recovery followin; 
years of recession. Opening with a review of trends in the international economy — 
and their implications for the developing countries, the Report goes on to focus on 
population changes and their links with development. This year, the Report's 
regularly featured “World Development Indicators” section—more than 75 pages of 
the most u ated and comprehensive statistical information on social and 
economic development—is complemented by vital Semograpnic information in an 
`. albnew “Population Data Supplement.” 7 





Up-to-date, authoritative information, valuable insights, and ‘an abundance of. 
supporting data make the World Development Report “the most useful single source 
on current global development trends." (John Adams, University of Maryland) 


Contents 


Recovery or Relapse in the World Economy? 
Recession in Retrospect. Prospects for Sustained Growth 


Population Change and Devel 

raat ag hee Change and Public Policy The Consequences of Rapid Population 
lowing Population Growth. Family Planning as a Service. The Policy: 

Agenda. Ten Years of rience — 


- Population Data Supplement 

Bibliographical Note 

World Development Indicators 

1984 +286 pp. tables, charts, graphs, 1 maps cloth $20.00 _ paper $8.00 


iced ETEA dates are subject to change. 
Oxford University Press a 
200 Madison Avenue è New Yor k, NY 10016 n 











—Oxford- 


J ustices and Presidents . 
A eben yo — i ne to the Supreme Court. 


HENRY J. ABRAHAM, University of Virginia. The second edition of this highly acclaimed work i 
expanded by more than a third, including two completely new chapters, four appendices, an extensive 
bibliography, and two indexes, A “mini-history” of the court, it discusses the selection, nomination, - 
and appaintrient of each of the 102 justices who have sat on the Supreme Court of the United | 
States since 1789.. 

ai tie 320 pp. paper $9.95 eae 


F Gover sat in th 
secretes rnmen e Making 


Edited by ALPHEUS MASON, Peace University, and GORDON E. BAKER, University of 
California, Santa Barbara, “An absolitely indispensable book far American political philosophy and 
- thought courses.”—Joseph L. Walsh, Stockton State College. The fourth edition of this classic an- 

thology includes extensive new material on the role women have played in.the development of 
American political thought as well as documentation of the contribution of minorities. : 
January 1985 800pp. $24.95 — 


Liberalism and Its Challengers | 
FDR to Reagan | T 
ALONZO L. HAMBY, Ohio University disda aeee arcu 
his succinct, shrewd sketches of American presidents and political leaders, to examine the risé of 
liberalism and the challenge to it during the past half century,’ — Frank Freidel, University of . 
Washington, Seattle l 

January 1985. 41l6pp. ` paper $10.95. cloth $24.95 n 


Modern Latin America 


THOMAS E. SKIDMORE, University of Wisconsin, Madison, and PETER H. SMITH, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. “A first-rate review of Latin American political and 
development history.” —Sidney Weintraub, University of Texas, Austin.. “Should move 

‘immediately to the top of the list of introductory texts. ioc ent cash University of 
Nevada, Reno >` `> , 

1984 416 pp.; 40 illus., 3 maps paper $12.95 cloth $22.50 


Financing State‘And Local Government: in the 1980s 


ROY BAHL, Syracuse University “An illuminating and comprehensive book. .- „it contributes Hig 
our stock of theory and to our views about the economic reality of states and localities. For the 
‘reader interested in a thorough instruction in both positive and normative issues concerning the ` ` 
economics of state and local governments, this book is recommended.’ ’.- (serasimos T. Soldatos, 
Worcester State College 

1984 272 pp. cloth $24.95 paper $11.95. 


x 





Revival and Reaction 

The Right in Contemporary America 

GILLIAN PEELE, University of Oxford. This critical analysis of the various components of the 
contemporary American Right examines the meaning of such terms as “neo-conservative, “new 
right,” and “religious right.” It traces the growth of these movements since the early 1970s, pro- 
vides an overview of recent research, and assesses the extent to which the resurgence of right- 
wing activity under the Reagan Administration has changed the character of American policy. 
1984  200pp. $24.95 


- Reasons and Persons 


DEREK PARFIT, All Souls College, Oxford. “There is no way to do justice in this review to the 
extraordmary wealth of ideas or the sheer intellectual mtensity of his book.... Reasons and Persons 
is a major contribution to philosophy; it will be read, honored, and’argued about for many years to 
come.” —Samuel Scheffler in the Times Literary Supplement. “Parfit’s book, besides contributing, 
as it certainly does, intellectual illumination and delight, may possibly do more: it may point the way 
to the emergence of a satisfactory theory of rational beneficence, and this might, in the long run, be 
capable of influencing political behavior.” —P. E Strawson in the New York Review of Books 

1984 543 pp. $29.95 


The British Empire in the Middle East, 1945-1951 

Arab Nationalism, the United States, and Postwar Imperialism 

WILLIAM ROGER LOUIS, University of Texas. Advance Comments on The British Empire in the 
Middle East: “[A] masterpiece of scholarly research and interpretation.”-—A. J. P. Taylor. “Roger 
Louis has brilliantly chronicled this important chapter in the history of the postwar era. His account 
has much to say to Americans in the 1980s”—Richard H. Ullmann, Princeton University. “Provides 
new historical perspectives which anyone interested in that all important part of the world will have 
to take into account. ”—Allan Bullock, University of Oxford 

1984 = 800pp.;5 maps $5.00 | 

Now available in paperback 

Utilitarian Logic and Politics 

James Mill’s “Essay on Government,” Macaulay’s Critique, and the 
Ensuing Debate 

Edited by JACK LIVELY, Warwick University, and the late JOHN REES, formerly of University 
College, Swansea. “An ideal book...on political theory and analysis.” —Political Studies. The 
controversy arising out of Macaulay's attack on James Mill's Essay on Government has an impor- 
tant place in nineteenth-century English political thought. Not only does it bring out certain key 
issues in Utilitarian political theory and mark a vital phase in J.S. Mill's philosophy, but it relates 

at several points to contemporary problems in political philosophy and the methodology of the 
social sciences. 

1984 276pp. paper$13.50 cloth $32.50 


Interest Groups and Development 

Business and Politics in Pakistan 

STANLEY A. KOCHANEK, Pennsylvania State University Drawing heavily on kiso own recent 
fieldwork in Pakistan, on interviews with leading businessmen and journalists, and on a variety of 
unpublished material, Kochanek examines the pattern of group formation and behavior in Pakistan 
and the impact they have had on political development. The result is a perceptive analysis of the 
political scene in Pakistan as well as a thoroughly researched study of the distribution of power 
within the Pakistani political system. 

1984  350pp.;19tables $19.95 


Prices and publication dates are subject to change. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
een 20) Madison Avenue, New York, New York 10016 = 








: RSF Publications of the Russell Sage Foundation i 
Notes on Social Measurement 


Historical and Critical 
Otis Dudley Duncan 


OA richly erudite history of measurement and an account.of its current state in the social 
sciences — fascinating, informative, and provocative.” — James S. Coleman, Professor of | 
_ Sociology, University of Chicago 


| Russell Sage Fi oundation 75* Anniversary Series 
New 272pages ISBN 0- 87154-219-6 $14.50 


Quiet Revolution 


-` The Struggle for the Democratic sa and the Shaping of 
Post-Reform Politics .. 
Byron E. Shafer 


. “The finest scholarly study —and most exciting story — yet of the four years [1968- 1972} 
that transformed the Democratic Party. It is a major contribution to the history of our times 
and politics.” — Theodore H. White 

“A major accomplishment. . ..One of those intellectual: markers of which all future - 

' researchers on American party politics will pas to take note ” —John C. Culver, 
© The New York Times Book Review : 


640 pages ISBN 0-87154-765-1 $29.95 


Dimensions of Tolerance 
What Americans Believe About Civil Liberties 
Herbert McClosky and Alida Brill 


“Nothing equals Dimensions of Tolerance in comparing Amena constitutional and 
political doctrine with both popular and elite attitudes and beliefs. It is a superb contri-. 
bution.” — Robert A. Dahl, Sterling Professor of Political Science, Yale: University : 
“A disturbing book for anyone who values civil liberties. . . . Presents an interesting and 
- disquieting picture.” — Paul Brest, New York Times Book Review 


525 pages ISBN 0-87154-591-8 $29.95 > | | 


‘Over the Wire and on TV. 

CBS and UPI in Campaign ’80 

Michael J. Robinson and Margaret A. Sheehan 

“Absolutely ought to be read by anyone who cares about oe or journalism.” 
—Jody Powell, former presidential press secretary 

“Lucid, detailed, and compelling.’ eae L. Paletz, Professor of Political Science, 
' Duke University 

Now in paperback 352 pages ISBN 0-87154-723-6- $8.95 








Distributed by Basic Books Inc., 10 E. 53 Street, New: York, N.Y. 10022 
Phone peed 638-3030 or order through your bookstore. 


pr 








- Donald C. Baumer, Smith Co 


-Pat M. Holt, former staff director, Senate Foreign Relations Committee 


Just Published by CQ Press 


Mass Media in American Politics 
Second Edition 
Doris A. Graber, University of Illinois at Chicago. 


Studies of Con 
Glenn R. Parker, Florida State University 


The Politics of mr oyment 


Carl E. Van Horn, Rutgers University 


Environmental Politics and Policy 
Walter A. Rosenbaum, University of Florida 


Also New in 1984 


Invitation to Struggle: Congress, ne President, and 
Foreign Policy | 

Second Edition. — 

Cecil V. Crabb Jr., Louisiana State University 


Environmental Policy in the 1980s: Reagan’s New — 
Norman J. Vig, Carleton College 
Michael E. Kraft, University of Wisconsin, Green Bay 


Civil Liberties and American Democracy 
John Brigham, University of Massaenieet=: Amnest 


Committees in Con 
Steven S. Smith, George Washington’ University 
Christopher J. Deering, George Washington aiai 


Bringing Back the Parties 
David Price, Duke University 


Campaigning for Congress. 
Edie N. Goldenberg, University of Michigan 
Michael W. Traugott, University of Michigan 


Media Power in Politics 
Doris A. Graber, University of Ilinois at hago. 


Judicial Policies: Implementation and Impact 
Charles A. Johnson, Texas A & M University 
Bradley C. Cañon, University of Kentucky 


Controversies in Voting Behavior 
Second Edition- 


Richard G. Niemi, University of Rochester 
Herbert F. Weisberg, Ohio State University 


To request examination copies, please write on departmental stationery to: 


CQ Press, College Services Coordinator 
1414 22nd Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20037 











Academic Science, 
Higher Education, and 
the Federal Soverom 
1950-1983 

John T. Wilson 

' Wilson surveys the changing government 
policies toward academic science and 
higher education from the highly 
productive post-World War II era to the 
growing atmosphere of mutual distrust 

_ and confrontation recently intensified in 
` the Reagan administration. 


. $3.50 17a pagos 


_A Carnival of Dacom 


. Writings on Politics . 


_ H. L. Mencken 

- Edited, with'an Introduction and Glossary, by . 

` Malcolm Moos , 
With a new introduction by Joseph Epstein 

‘Politics becomes entertainment in the 
hands of H. L. Mencken, the Inspired 
master of comic invective and lord of 

- lambast. This choice selection represents 

his idiosyncratic and iconoclastic views on 

American politics from the days of Warren 

Harding through Franklin Roosevelt's 

reelection In 1936. 

. $1095 416 pages 


\ 


- The Political Culture — 
. of the American Whigs 
-  Dantel Walker Howe 
“Howe's urbane, wry, engagingly written 


-study of twelve prominent Whigs ... is a 
"fascinating ... assessment of the 


' relationship between economic, 

. ‘philosophical,’ religious, and secular 
moral values and political thinking.” 

' — Journal of American Studies 

$12.50 414 pages 


_ Paperbacks, 
_ Backed by Chicago. 





Speech and Law- 
in a Free Society 
Franklyn S. Haiman 


This comprehensive analysis of the law 
as it relates to the First Amendment 


addresses such troublesome.and complex 


issus as prejudice to a fair trial, morally: 
offensive communication, and violation of 


state secrecy. 
$10.95 510 pages 


The Rise and Fall 

of Economic Growth 

A Study in Contemporary Thought 
H. W. Arndt 

“(The Rise and Fall of Economic Growth] 


` iš brief, well-written, concise, and learned, 
` pitched for the intelligent citizen (not. the 


specialist), who is after all the jury in 
whom democracies must put their faith.” 
— Mark Periman, Journal of Economic 


. Literature 


$6.95 168 pages 


Ideas Have 
Consequences ° 
Richard M. Weaver 


In what has become a classic work, 
Weaver unsparingly diagnoses the ills of 


.Our age and offers a realistic remedy. 


$6.95 198 3 pages 


_ The University of Chicago Press 


§801 South Ellis Avenue 


he 


ee. iL 60637 -. 


Whatever Course You Teach... 





American Government 
The Great Game of Politics 


JOHN C. SHEA, Wést Chester 
University of Pennsylvania 


A comprehensive, objective intro- 
duction to the subject, this text uses 
an accessible version of the system 
approach to acquaint students with 
the fundamentals of American poll- 
tics and government. Reflecting the 
author's conviction that politics is an 
integral aspect of American society, 
the book shows students how demo- 
graphic and economic factors affect 
the conduct of government and pro- 
vides Important background on 
historical as well as contemporary 
Influences. Simple, practical exam- 
ples from everyday life engage stu- 
dent interest and illuminate complex 
material. — 


Paperbound. 492 pages. 1984 
' - Instructor's Manual available 


oe 


The Public - ; 
Agenda ` ae 
Issues in American Politics 
LAWRENCE G. BREWSTER, 

San Jose State University 


The Public Agenda introduces stu- 
dents to eight of the major public 
Issues of our day: the economy, 
energy, health care, toxic wastes, the 


-urban crisis, crime, the New. Right 


(including the “social issues”), arid 
the arms race. A general introduc- 
tion gives students a framework for 
understanding how a democratic 
soclety deals with -problems that 
defy easy solution. i 


Paperbound. 307 pages. 1984 


The Road to the 
White House 
The Politics of ` 


Presidential Elections 
Second Edition 


George Washington University 

The Road. to the White House takes 
the student behind the scenes for a 
close look at the strategies and tac- 
tics involved In gaining the Ameri- 
can Presidency. Solidly researched, 
lucidly presented, and full of lively 
examples, the book provides a com- 
plete guide to the nomination and 
election process. 


. Paperbound. 317 pages. 1984 
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- Understanding 
`` Ideas, Institutions, and Issues 


. THOMAS M. MAGSTADT and 


PETER M. SCHOTTEN, . 

Augustana College 

This comprehensive core text intro- 
duces students to both the sclence 
and philosophy of politics. The 


authors focus on the most significant — 


and enduring questions—questions 
relating to citizenship, leadership, 
and public policy; comparative politi- 
cal systems; and concepts of revolu- 


tion, war, and world politics—with `. 


numerous carefully selected exam- 
ples and case studies used through- 
` out to Illustrate Important points. 


555 pages. 1984 
Instructor's Manual available 


| At Issue 


Politics in the World Arena 
Fourth Edition 

Edited by STEVEN L. SPIEGEL, - 
University of California, Los Angeles 
With the Assistance of `> ` 

Carol L. Becker 


At Issue provides: an n outstanding 
selection of the most useful and 
interesting articles‘on the major 
political, economic, and social issues 


in current International affairs— ` 


ae Look to St. Martin's Press 


among them, racial and ethnic con- 
flict, the balance of power, the world 
crisis in energy and food production, 
the possibility of world order, and the 
crisis in foreign policy-making institu- 
tions. Of the 35 articles included, all 
but 4 are new to this edition. 


. Paperbound. 570 pages. 1984 


: The World of Politics | 


A Concise Introduction. 
Second Edition 

JAMES F. BARNES, Ohio University 
MARSHALL CARTER, Foreign Service 
Officer, U.S. Department of State 
MAX J. SKIDMORE, | 
Eastern New Mexico University 


A brief, truly comparative Introduc- 
tion to the principles of politics, this 
book shows students how the politi- 
cal process functions in one form 
or another throughout the human 
community. The authors’ aim Is to . 
help students understand the impli- 
cations of regional and national 
differences, and to recognize the 


- Importance of political frameworks 


other than those of nation-states. . 
The Second. Edition includes new 
sections on authoritarianism and 


‘military rule; on the courts, police, 


and power; and on the nuclear arms 
race, the world banking crisis, and 
problems of urban aecy: and rural 
decline. i 


‘Paperbound. 220 pages. 1984 


for aText That Suits Your Needs 


Cases Lost, 
Causes Won 


The Supreme Court and the 
Judicial Process 

ALICE FLEETWOOD BARTEE, 
Southwest Missouri State iiy 


This unique volume combines the 
drama and excitement of the case- 
study method with the system 
approach in order to illustrate and 
analyze the active workings of each 
of the major stages In the judicial 
process of decision making. Profes- 
sor Bartee uses four important deci- 
sions, drawn from different historical 
periods, to illustrate the various 
stages, and she evaluates the impact 
of each of these cases In terms of 
long-range Implications for change 
through the judicial process. 


Paperbound. 207 pages. 1984 


Comparative Political 
Ideologies 

MOSTAFA REJAI, 

Miami University, Ohio 


Clear, concise, and comprehensive, 
Comparative Political Ideologies 
develops a framework for the com- 
parative analysis of political ideolo- 
gies; analyzes and evaluates the six 
most significant political Ideologies 
of modern times (nationalism, fas- 
cism/nazism, Marxism, Leninism, 
Maolsm, democracy); and compares 
the six Ideologies with one another, 
using the analytical framework devel- 
oped in the first part of the book. 


Paperbound. 141 pages. 1984 
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Public Policy 

Goals, Means, and Methods 
STUART S. NAGEL, 

University of Íllinois 


A thorough introduction to public 
policy analysis, this text defines the 
basic concepts of the field; explains 
the general goals with. which policy 
analysts are likely to be concerned; 
discusses general means for achlev- 
Ing those kinds of goals; provides 
methods for determining relations 
between means and goals, and for 
deciding which means or combina- 
tion of means to adopt; and con- 
cludes with a consideration of the 


public policy profession as a possible 


career choice. 
456 pages. 1984 
Instructor’s Manual avallable 





To request a complimentary examination 
copy of any of these titles, please write 
us on your college letterhead specifying 
your course title, present text, and 
approximate enrollment. Send your 
request to: 


sT. MARTIN'S artment JR 
PR E SS 1: 175 ARRA fen Avenue 
York, N.Y 0010 


New 


Coming in 1985 ` 
_ for today’s students 
and tomorrow’s citizens 





AS. More. Perfect Union. 
Introduction to Amerikan Government: 


New Third Edition . 
Coming, Spring 1985 


also for 1985 n 


° Scope and Methods of Political. 
Science; Fourth Edition. 
~~ Alan C. Isaak, 
Western Michigan University 


| » American Foreign Policy,. os 
Third Edition . -._. ES 
Henry T. Nash, Hollins College. | 


‘Examination copies for adopton consideration avalabie upon re- 
. quest: Please indicate course title.and text presently, used.. 


THE DORSEY PRESS » HOMEWOOD, IL 60430 





Books that matter are Basic. 


Losing Ground 
American Social Policy 1950-1980 


Charles Murray 


This remarkable book explores how the social programs of the last two decades—programs 
designed to help the unskilled, the uneducated, the jobless, all the disadvantaged—have had 
the unintended and perverse effect of slowing and even reversing earlier progress in reducing 
poverty, crime, ignorance, and discrimination. What went wrong—and why? Charles Murray 
provides tough-minded answers to these questions—answers that offer no easy prescriptions to 
set things ‘right. But by forcing us to face fundamental intellectual and moral problems about 
whom we want to help and how, Losing Ground marks an important first step in rethinking social _ 
policy. September, $23.95 


Images of Voting/Visions of Democracy 


Peter B. Natchez 
The-late Peter Natchez provides—for the first time—an intellectual history and a political analysis 
and criticism of the quantitative study of voting behavior. He also offers the only book that 
consciously attempts to link the quantitative study of politics with some of the really basic 
questions about democratic government, something that other voting studies conspicuously fail 
to do. “I think Natchez has written a very good book, an important one, a book that is basic 
and needs to be published.”--EVERETT C. LADD November, $21.95 


The Lost Soul of American Politics 


Virtue, Self-Interest, and the Foundations of Liberalism 
John P. Diggins 


Here is a provocative new interpretation of American political thought from the Founding Fathers 
to the Neoconservatives. John Diggins, a prize-winning American historian, maintains that 
today’s political culture has lost sight of the moral foundations of the Republic. In a brilliant . 
reassessment of the motives and intentions of our greatest political thinkers, including Madison, 

Melville, Thoreau, and Emerson, Diggins shows how these men struggled to create an alliance 
between the politics of self-interest and a religious sense of moral responsibility. The Lost Soul of 
` American Politics is a commentary on what happens to a political culture when ends come to 
absorb means, when wealth replaces work, and the mere possession of things replaces the 
production of goods as the goal of life. November, $23.95 


The Reign of the Ayatollahs 


Iran and the Islamic Revolution 
Shaul Bakhash 


Here is a riveting analysis of the Iranian revolution, its economic, religious, and social turmoil, 
and its international consequences. Shaul Bakhash was for many years an editor of one of 
‘Tehran’s largest newspapers and an eyewitness to the revolution, including the fall of the Shah, 
~ Khomaini’s triumphant return to Iran, and the violent series of purges, arrests, and executions 
that followed. Here he describes the clash of political groups and ideologies, examines the 
economic and social reforms of the Islamic Republic, and interprets the often mysterious objectives 
that motivate Iran’s new rulers. “A very well informed, penetrating, and objective book . 
written in a lucid and vivid style that holds the reader’s attention throughout. "CHARLES 
ISSAWI, Princeton University October, $18.95 


The Global Debt Crisis 


America’s Growing Involvement 
John H. Makin 
The $700 billion global debt crisis now facing us is unique, it is serious, and it will not go away. 
That is the sobering conclusion of this important book, the first definitive account of how the 
current crisis started, and who is responsible. Makin points out that more defaults are likely: 
much of the interest on the outstanding loans cannot be paid and the political climate is such 
that much of the principal will not be paid. How did we get into this mess—and how can we 
extricate ourselves?: Writing with rare wit and clarity, Professor Makin explores the background 
of this growing crisis and explains its implications for future government policy.October, $19.95 


Basic Books, Inc. 
10 East 53 St., New York, NY 10022 














(A UNIFYING THEORY ) 
OF COMPLEX SYSTEMS! 


FROM EUKARYOTES TO HUMAN SOCIETIES 


“A brilliant work...a masterful as well as an innova- 
tive synthesis...enormous theoretical as well as 
pragmatic implications.” 

—William Reckmeyer, 
American Society for Cybernetics, 
san Jase State University 


“An outstanding contribution to the relationship be- 
tween evolutionary biology and the social sciences.” 
—Benson E. Ginsburg, 
Head, Dept. of Biobehavioral Sciences, 
University of Connecticut 






“The basic thesis is sound...and Corning’s eru- 
dition lends great solidity to the work." 
—Michael T. Ghiselin, 

California Academy of Sciences 


“A new synthesis bringing together an awe- 
some knowledge of biological processes... 


A major achievement.” 
-Roger D. Masters, Dartmouth College 


“The best constan to the area where evolutionary biology and political science meet.” 
—Karl Deutsch, Harvard University 


“Deserves to be read by anyone concemed with human affairs....An imposing, ambitious effort.” 
_ Elliott White, Temple University 


“A serious and scholarly magnum opus....Recommended.” —Library Journal 


The Synergism Hy pothesis is a stunning 
achievement, which should influence all titare discussions 


of evolution and humankind. 


At your bookstore or from Rev. 60 
oe Ae inary teh Dept. PL, 35th Floor 
as fil 1221 Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 10020 | ` 
Piease send me lenctose check or money onder totaling $_ 
THE SYNERGISM HYPOTHESIS 
by Peter A. Corning. Name 


__.copy(les) in hardcover @$19.95 each. Address 
__.copy(ies) in paperback @$12.95 each. Clty 
Please add applicable taxes. Stete.. ZI 
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VIETNAM: A History 
Stanley Karnow. The first complete history of 
the politics, battles, and anguish of Vietnam at 
war, by the distinguished journalist and chief cor- 
respondent for the PBS television series, Viet- 
nam: A Television History. “Superb, balanced in 
interpretation but compassionate and always sen- 
sitive to the full dimensions of the human trag- 
edy, immensely readable, and full of new and 
interesting detail”——GeorGcE HERRING, University 
of Kentucky. (Penguin) . 


0-14-007324-8 768 pp. $10.95 
VIETNAM VOICES: Perspectives on the 
War Years, 1941-1982 


John Clark Pratt, editor. This unique record 
gathers together every conceivable form of writ- 
ten and oral communication, arranged chrono- 
logically and in counterpoint, to illuminate 
America’s involvement in the Vietnam war. 
(Penguin) 

0-14-006359-5 


THE EUROPEANS 
Luigi Barzini. The author of The Italians “pleads 
the case for European unity [and] dissects what it 
is about the individual characters of Europe's 
countries that stands in the way of union.... 
A refreshingly lucid assessment of the present 
- European situation”—The New York Times. 
(Penguin) 

0-14-007150-4 212 pp. 


THE DECLASSIFIED EISENHOWER 
Blanche Wiesen Cook. A revealing analysis of the 
political, economic, and foreign policies that 
comprise the ambiguous Eisenhower legacy. 
“Important....Cook has penetrated the face of the 
public Eisenhower and exposed...the man behind 
the image, the politician behind the general” 
. —MARTIN SHERWIN, Tufts University. (Penguin) 
0-14-007061-3 480 pp. $8.95 


768 pp.- $12.95 


$6.95 
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THE NEXT AMERICAN FRONTIER: 

Robert B. Reich. “The political book of the year” 
(Wall Street Journal), this pathbreaking formu- 
lation of a new industrial policy for our nation 
is “valuable and insightful....Policymakers of all 
political stripes can ill afford to ignore the 
challenges he poses and the policy alternatives 


- he proposes”—~Sar A. Levitan, Center for Social 


Policy Studies. (Penguin) 
0-14-007040-0 l _ 368 pp. 


MOLECULAR REVOLUTION 

Psychiatry and Politics 

Felix Guattari. Translated by Rosemary Sheed. 
Twenty-four essays from two of Guattari’s most 
influential works argue for a common effort to 
confront crucial issues of post-Marxist European 
politics. (Penguin) 
0-14-055160-3 


$6.95 


320 pp. $8.95 
ANDROPOV 

Zhores A. Medvedev. “An inside look at how top 
Soviet political, military, and police organ- 
izations work” (New York Times Book Review) 
emerges in Medvedev’ detailed exploration of the 
background and goals of a man determined to 
shape the course of Soviet domestic and foreign 
policy. With a new Afterword by the author. 


(Penguin) — . 
0-14-007316-7 272 pp. $7.95 
THE DAY AFTER WORLD WAR III | 


Edward Zuckerman.. This detailed, well-re- 
searched account of U.S. government plans for 
conducting and surviving a nuclear war as well as 
rebuilding the country is “full of solid instruction 
on our current impasse. Many books have been 
published on the subject...but very few as good as. 
this one, or as troubling, or as fair’—Aflantic 





Monthly (Viking) 
0-670-25880-6 ' ‘180 pp. $18.95 fpt 
enguin Inc. 


demic Marketing Department, 40 West 23rd Street, New York, N.Y. 10010 
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ingly violent, crime-prone : 
particular detriment of minorities and the disad-. 
Vantaged. Instead, the problem of crime will only 
be resolved through remedying fundamental ` 
social, economic, and political factors involved. 


‘Kates et al. have produced a provocative and powerful volume”: 


-MARK H. MOORE 
EE Cia E TOY and Management 


Be o A eeel Government, 


582 Pages « ISBN 0-88410-923-2 Paper $15.96 - 
ISBN 0-88410-922-4 Cloth $38.00 
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: THE PUBLIC SCHOOL MONOPOLY. - 


A Critical Analysis of Education and the State 
in American Society 


Edited by ROBERT B. EVERHART 
Foreword by CLARENCE J. KARIER 


The escalating problems.of public elementary and 
ooo a 
reassess the public school 
system. This book examines the 
sor ng rp ne education, and the 
state and how the state, through the regulation of pri- 
mary and'secondary schooling in the United States, 
restricts educational practice to an extent that is 
detrimental to the pe ae ee 
minorities and the di taged. The contributions 
to this volume are diverse in content and approach, 
and range from left to right politically in their points 
of view. Together they provide a unified understand- 
ing of the many problems in education and offer 
ccna ent 


ee ee once comprehensive, 
ash examination of i fr hee ong 
hold on education in the United States that I have ever read.” 
“ROBERT NISBET 
Schweitzer Professor ‘Emeritus; Columbia University 


ISBN 0-88410-383-8 Cloth 
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Using history, literature, and the social sciences, Shklar explores 
the moral minefield created by the secular vices of cruelty, hypoc- 
ae snobbery, betrayal, and misanthropy. 

the process, she offers a redefinition of liberal character and 

olitics. 

i “Tve read Ordinary Vices... with much admiration. I like the 
easy —essayistic~ tone, and the unaffected intelligence of the 


selection of evidence.” — Frank Kermode 
“A distinguished book, full of wit, mumanity, and insight... 
A moral psychology for liberals.” -Michael Walzer 


Ordinary Vices 


Judith N. Shklar 


$16.50 Belknap At bookstores or from Harvard University Press, Cambridge, MA 02138 


Chatham House - 


> Publishers, Inc. 
Box ONE, CHATHAM, NEw JERSEY 07928" _ ‘TELEPHONE: een és 2059 


Running for Office = 2 wo ` 
The Political Education of Campaigners a l 

MARJORIE RANDON HERSHEY ` e ee ~ 

“Crisply written and perceptively analyzed, Running For Office ies a novel and instructive 
look at campaigns. Hershey’s successful application of social learning theory to electioneer- 
ing is thought-provoking, and her case study approach makes this volume an appealing addi- 
tion to the syllabus of any undergraduate or graduate course on the electoral. process.” 


0-934540-22-5 $12.95 paper , ‘Larry Sabato, University of Virginia 
Common Cause 7 : 
Lobbying in the Public Interest © ` - 


ANDREW S. MCFARLAND 
“McFarland has written what in my admen is easily-the best study extant of an American 
interest group. A wonderfully instructive book, McFarland has placed a generation of scholars 


in his debt.” v- Robert H. Salisbury, Washington University, St. Louis 
0-934540-28-4 $11.95 paper TE 0-934540-29-2 $20.00 cloth 
Money and Politics in the United States 

Financing Elections in the 1980s p 


EDITED BY MICHAEL J. MALBIN . 
“Congratulations on a superb book. It is exceptionally well-planned and well-integrated . 
. a panorama of scholarly modes, issues, and concerns. The ‘book is a splendid and sont 

"cated survey of the subject.” _ Frank-J. Sorauf, University of Minnesota 
0-934540-23-3' $12.95 paper | 

es £ Yy 

ELAINE SPITZ 
“Belongs on the shelf as required reading along with Willmoore Kendall and Robeltih aad or 
a scant few others who have had something refreshing and enlightening to say about thigah 
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Predicting Supreme Court Cases Probabilistically: 
The Search and Seizure Cases, 1962-1981 


JEFFREY A. SEGAL 
State University of New York at Stony Brook 


The overwhelming concensus of Fourth Amendment scholars is that the Supreme Court’s search 
and seizure cases are a mess. This article proposes that the confusion arises from the manner in which 
the cases were studied, not from the decisions themselves. A legal model with variables that measure 
the prior justification of the search, the nature of the intrusion, and a few mitigating circumstances is 
used io explain the Court's decisions on the reasonableness of a given search or seizure. The 


parameters are estimated through probit. 


The results show that the search and seizure cases are much more ordered than had commonly been 
believed, Virtually all of the estimates are as expected. Additionally, the Court is shown to act more 
Savorebly toward the federal government than toward the states. Preliminary analysis suggests that 
the model has predictive as well as explanatory value. 


Protections against unreasonable searches and 
seizures were deemed important enough by the 
nation’s founding fathers to be included as the 
Fourth Amendment to our Constitution. The 
desire for such protection runs deep in both 
English and American democratic history. Few 
are not aware of William Pitt’s assertion that: 


The poorest man in his cottage may bid defiance 
to all the force of the Crown. It may be frail—its 
roof may shake—the wind may blow through it 
—the storm may enter-——but the King of England 
cannot enter; all his force dares not cross the 
threshold of the ruined tenement. (Landynski, 
1966, p. 23) 


Less wéll remembered is John Adams’s recol- 
lection of the stirring speech of James Otis, Jr. 
against the writ of assistance, the colonial version 
of England’s general warrant. The speech, Adams 
wrote, was the first in ‘‘the Chain of Causes and 
Effects’? leading to independence (Landynski, 
1966, p. 37). Today, the Fourth Amendment is 
‘fone of the laws most vital to our liberty” 
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(Amsterdam, 1974, p. 377). It occupies a ‘‘place 
second to none in the Bill of Rights.’”! 

Nevertheless, we are still not sure what makes a 
particular action by the government an unreason- 
able search or seizure within the meaning of the 
Fourth Amendment. According to Justice Frank- 
furter, ‘‘the course of true law pertaining to 
searches and seizures .. . has not run smooth.’”? 
Justice White, joined by Justice Burger, claims 
that the Court has ceased even ‘‘to strive for clar- 
ity and consistency of analysis.’’? Scholarly 
opinion agrees. LaFave has observed that ‘‘no 
area of law’ has more bedeviled the judiciary’’ 
(Amsterdam, p. 349). Dworkin (1973) simply 
states that the Fourth Amendment cases are ‘‘a 
mess?’ (p. 329). Amsterdam (1974) considers all of 
these comments to be “understatements’’ (p. 
349). 

The question of whether a given search or 
seizure violates the Fourth Amendment becomes 
even more important when one considers what 
happens to unconstitutionally obtained evidence. 
According to the Supreme Court, it may not be 
presented as evidence at a trial. This exclusionary 
rule means that, in the immortal words of Car- 
dozo, ‘‘the criminal is to go free because the con- 
stable has blundered.’”* 


'Harris v. United States, 331 U.S. 145 (1947) (Frank- 
furter, J., dissenting). 

"Chapman v. United States, 365 U.S. 610 (1961) 
(Frankfurter, J., concurring). 

1Coolidge v. New Hampshire, 403 U.S. 443 (1971). 

‘People v, Defore, 242 N.Y. 13 (1926). 
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This article attempts to show that beneath the 
so-called mess of search and seizure decisions lies 
a coherent set of decisions. The Supreme Court 
has been more consistent in its decisions than 
either the Court or scholarly opinion would have 
us believe. These decisions can be successfully ex- 
plained and predicted through the multivanate 
analysis of a legal model of the Court’s decision 
making. The data are the 123 cases from 1962 un- 
til 1981 in which the Court decided the reason- 
ableness of a search or seizure. The facts of each 
case, such as whether or not there was a warrant 
or probable cause, are the independent variables. 
The decision of the Court on the reasonableness 
of the search or seizure is the dependent variable. 
Probit is used to estimate the parameters. 


A Legal Model of 
Supreme Court Decision Making 


As Gibson (1978a) has shown, in order to 
understand judicial decision making, one must 
understand not only the attitudes of judges, but 
their role perceptions as well. Tate (1981) has 
identified background characteristics that directly 
affect roles and attitudes, and thus indirectly af- 
fect votes. All of this is very useful in trying to ex- 
plain variance among judges or among courts, but 
when one tries to explain variance among deci- 
sions of a given judge or a given court, the roles 
and attitudes are stable; it is the facts of the cases 
that vary. Studies that try to explain variance in 
particular decisions are usually limited to sentenc- 
ing studies (most recently, Croyle, 1983), where 
the dependent. variable can be measured inter- 
vally. 

Specification of the sentencing models almost 
universally is done within the context of legal or 
extralegal characteristics of the case (see Hagan, 
1974). The legal model assumes decisions are 
based upon ‘“‘standards set in constitution, 
statute, precedent or court rule” (Cook, 1977, p. 
571). The most frequently used variables in these 
cases are severity of the crime and prior record. 
Extralegal models of sentencing deal with charac- 
teristics of the defendant that are legally irrelevant 
to the sentencing decision. More often than not, 
the key variable of interest is race. Hagan’s ex- 
haustive review concludes that ‘‘knowledge of 
extra-legal offender characteristics contributes lit- 
tle to our ability to predict judicial dispositions” 
(1974, p. 359). Nevertheless Gibson (1978b) has 
demonstrated that this may be true because these 
studies aggregate decisions by court rather than by 
judge. His own research gives evidence that 
although blacks in Fulton County receive higher 
sentences than whites, some judges sentence 
blacks more severely, whereas others sentence 
whites more severely. 
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Although findings suggest that lower court 
judges may not strictly follow statutory guidelines 
in sentencing, Supreme Court justices are prob- 
ably even less constrained to follow the legal 
model. As Rohde and Spaeth (1976) point out, 
Supreme Court justices usually do not aspire to 
higher office, are not electorally accountable, and 
as an institution, are the court of last resort. Thus, 
they are relatively free to follow their personal 
policy preferences (1976, pp. 70-74). As Felix 
Frankfurter explained to President Roosevelt, 
“People have been taught to believe that when the 
Supreme Court speaks it is not they who speak 
but the Constitution, whereas, of course, in so 
many vital cases it is they who speak and not the 


' Constitution” (Freedman, 1967, p. 383). 


Thus it would certainly increase our knowledge 
of the Supreme Court if it could be demonstrated 
that a legal model based on ‘‘standards set in Con- 
stitution, statute, precedent or Court rule” 
(Cook, 1977, p. 571), could convincingly explain 
and predict Court decisions. Of course such a 
model is not necessarily inconsistent with policy 
preferences. Nevertheless, if these policy prefer- 
ences parallel a legal decision structure, we may 
have some protection against judicial capricious- 
ness (see, for example, Bickel, 1963). 

Previous attempts to use fact models to explain 
and predict particular Supreme Court decisions 
have not been very successful. The best known of 
these is Kort’s (1957) right-to-counsel study. Ad 
hoc estimation procedures, the use of more varia- 
bles than cases, and the absence of any explicit 
theoretical justification for expecting the Court to 
behave as it had, were among the problems that 
plagued this pioneering effort (Fisher, 1958). 
Schubert (1959) attempted a reasonably precise 
replication of Kort’s methodology and thus. faced 
many of the same problems. Improvement was to 
come. Ulmer (1964) used an ad hoc formula but 
did manage to keep the number of variables less 
than the number of cases. Kort (1963) did the 
same by using factor analysis and then estimating 
the coefficients in his model through least squares 
regression. Ulmer (1969) used discriminant analy- 
sis to distinguish Frankfurter’s civil liberties deci- 
sions by subject area, but his study was somewhat 
limited in that it could not tell us how Frankfurter 
would vote within double jeopardy, or search and 
seizure. Kort (1973) later demonstrated that dis- 
criminant analysis, which takes into account the 
dichotomous nature of the Supreme Court’s deci- 
sions, is more appropriate than linear regression 
techniques. 


Search and Seizure 


In order to specify a decision-making model, I 
review briefly the Court’s major search and 
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seizure findings. The most basic requirements for 
a search to be reasonable are a warrant and prob- 
able cause. Probable cause is generally required 
whether there is’ or is not a warrant. Warrants 
require a finding of probable cause,’ by a neutral 
and detached magistrate,’ supported by oath or 
affirmation,’ and particularly describing the place 
to be searched'® and the things to be seized."! 
For a search to be unreasonable, it generally 
must occur at a place where the accused has an 
“expectation of privacy.’’'? The greatest expecta- 
tion of privacy is in one’s home. ‘‘At the very core 
(of the Fourth Amendment) stands the right of a 
man to retreat into his own home and there be 


free from unreasonable governmental intru-. 


sion.” "© Commercial premises are likewise given 
great protection. ‘‘The businessman, like the 
occupant of a residence, has a constitutional right 
to go about his business from unreasonable offi- 
cial entries.’’'* Yet as Lafave (1978) notes, ‘“‘com- 
mercial premises are not as private as residential 
premises” (vol. 1, p. 338). Still receiving protec- 
tion, but in lesser amounts, are one’s personi’ and 
one’s car,'* but these are nonetheless great com- 
pared to the protection one receives when the 
search takes place in an area.in which he has no 
property interest,’? such as the home of a third 
person. Further, the less intrusive an actual search 
is, the less the justification that is needed. For 
example, other things being equal, a frisk is more 
reasonable than a full search,'* as is detentive 
questioning. '’ 

Finally, because most searches that are brought 
before the court are in fact warrantless, we must 
consider exceptions to the warrant and probable- 
cause requirements, The first of these is the right 
to search incident to a lawful arrest. From 1950 
through 1959, this included the right to search the 
person of the arrestee and the entire premises 
where the arrest occurred. This was limited in 
1969 to include only the person and the area 
within his immediate control.?? When a search 
occurs after, but not incident to, a lawful arrest, 


‘United States v. Harris, 403 U.S. 573 (1971). 
‘Chambers v. Maroney, 399 U.S. 42 (1970). 
7Aquilar v. Texas, 378 U.S. 108 (1964). 

‘Coolidge v. New Hampshire, 403 U.S. 443 (1971). 
Whiteley v. Warden, 401 U.S. 560 (1971). 
United States v. Ventrusca, 380 U.S. 102 (1965). 
"Marron v. United States, 275 U.S. 192 (1927). 
"Katz v. United States, 389 U.S. 347 (1967). 
"Silverman v. United States, 365 U.S. 505 (1961). 
“See v. City af Seattle, 387 U.S. 54 (1967). 
'SDavis v. Mississippi, 394 U.S. 721 (1969). 
'6Carroll v. United States, 414 U.S. 132 (1925). 
United States x. Calandra, 414 U.S. 338 (1974). 
'*Terry v. Ohio, 392 U.S. 1 (1968). 

"United States v. Mendenhall, 64 L.Ed. 497 (1980). 
UChimel v. California, 395 U.S. 752 (1969). 
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the Court has been split on the need for a war- 
want.?! The end result has been that such searches 
are more reasonable than searches without a law- 
ful arrest. An unlawful arrest cannot add to the 
reasonableness of a search, but it does not neces- 
sarily make the search any more unreasonable” 
unless it was dependent on that arrest. 

A second mitigating factor concerns permission 
by those who have a property interest in the place 
to be searched, including the suspect,?? a cohabi- 
tant,** and any participant to a wiretapped con- 
versation.?* Other mitigating, circumstances in- 
clude searches after hot pursuit,’ searches at fixed 
or functional borders,?” searches statutorily 
allowed pursuant to Congress’s authority to 
regulate business,’ and searches for evidence to 
be used solely in administrative’? or grand jury 
hearings.” Seizures of objects in plain view are 
generally permitted.*! 

Thus the Court considers three categories of 
this information when deciding the reasonable- 
ness of a search. The first category involves the 
prior justification for the search, including the 
probable-cause and warrant requirements. 
Another category is the nature of the search itself: 
where the search took place, and the extent of the 
intrusion (i.e., a full search v. a stop-and-frisk or 
other limited intrusion). The Court also considers 
the exceptions to the probable-cause and warrant 
requirements. The more prior justification and 
the more exceptions associated with a search, the 
more reasonable it is. The more intrusive a search 
is, the less reasonable it is.. Although cases often 
have idiosyncratic factors that affect the Court’s 
decision, and the above factors do not determine 
the Court’s resolution of any case, they should 
strongly predispose the Court toward finding the 
search reasonable or unreasonable. 


Specification 


The model will be specified using the above in- 
formation about the reasonableness of the search, 
with one limit and one addition. The limit is that 
the value of all variables used must be known 
before the Court’s decision is released. For exam- 


"Chambers v. Maroney, 399 U.S. 752 (1970). 

“Davis v. Mississippi, 394 U.S. 721 (1969). 

™Schneckloth v. Bustamonte, 412 U.S. 218 (1973). 

“Frazier v. Cupp, 394 U.S. 731 (1969). 

On Lee v. United States, 343 U.S. 747 (1952). 

“Warden v. Hayden, 387 U.S. 294 (1967). 

"United States v. Ramsey, 431 U.S. 606 (1977). 

*Collonade Catering v. United States, 397 U.S. 72 
(1970). 

*Wyman v. James, 400 U.S. 309 (1971). 

“United States v. Calandra, 414 U.S. 338 (1974). 

"Coolidge v. New Hampshire, 493 U.S. 443 (1971). 
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ple, the Supreme Court’s decision on whether 
there was probable cause or whether an arrest was 
lawful cannot be used because, first, we do not 
know whether or not the Supreme Court’s deci- 
sion on probable cause precedes its decision on 
the reasonableness of the search. Thus we do not 
know whether the Court’s decision on probable 
cause contributes to its decision on the reason- 
ableness of the search or merely justifies that deci- 
sion. Even if this were not a problem, the 
Supreme Court’s decision on probable cause 
obviously cannot be used for prediction because 
its value is not. known until the day the Court 


renders its decision. For probable cause and the’ 


lawfulness of an arrest, the lower court decisions 
are used as indicators. Further, while coding the 
lower court’s subjective facts, each of its objective 
facts were compared to the Supreme Court’s 
statement of facts. For the rare difference in inter- 
pretation of the facts as set out by the trial court, 
the lower court’s interpretation was used, in order 
not to bias the results. Thus, all facts are as they 
are stated in the lower court decision. 

' Additionally, rather than assume, as Kort 
(1957) and others have, that changes in member- 
ship do not affect the Court’s decisions, the 
model explicitly takes these changes into account. 
As the Court’s membership changed with the 
Nixon and Ford appointees, one would quite 
reasonably expect the search and seizure decisions 
of the Court to have become more conservative 
even after controlling for the facts of the case (for 
example, see Wasby, 1976). 


Dependent Variable 
Reasonableness of the Search 


The decision of the Court in a search or seizure 
case is coded 1 if the Court either found a search 
to be reasonable or allowed questionably obtained 
evidence to be used; if not, it is coded 0. Thus, the 
smaller or more negative the estimate for an in- 
dependent variable, the more that variable leads 
to the finding of an unreasonable search. The 
larger the estimate for an independent variable, 
the more that variable leads to the finding of a 
reasonable search. 


Independent Variables 
Nature of the Intrusion 


Home. When the search or seizure took place at 
the home of the defendant, the value is 1; other- 
wise it is 0. The estimate is predicted to be 
negative. 

Business. When the search or seizure took place 
at the business of the defendant, the value is 1; 
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otherwise it is 0. The estimate is predicted to be 
negative, but less negative than home. 

Car. When the search took place in the car of 
the defendant, the value is 1; otherwise it is 0. The 
estimate is predicted to be negative, but less nega- 
tive than business. 

Person. When the search or seizure took place 
on the person of the defendant in public, the value 
is 1; otherwise it is 0. The estimate is predicted to 
be negative, but less negative than business. 

When all of these variables are 0, the search 
occurred where the defendant had no property 
interest.°? 


Extent of the Intrusion 


Search. A full search or seizure is 1; limited 
intrusions such as a stop and frisk or detentive 
questioning are 0. The estimate is predicted to be 
negative. 


Prior Justification 


Warrant. When a search or arrest took place 
after a warrant had been obtained, the value is 1; 
otherwise it is 0. The estimate is predicted to be 
positive.*? 

Probable Cause. The proportion of lower court 
judges finding probable cause. The estimate is 
predicted to be positive. 


Arrest 


Incident Lawfal is the proportion of lower court 
judges finding that the search took place incident 
to a lawful arrest. The estimate is predicted to be 
positive. 

After Lawful. The proportion of lower court 
judges finding that the search took place after but 
not incident to a lawful arrest. The estimate is pre- 
dicted to be positive, but less than incident lawful. 

Unlawful is the proportion of lower court 
judges finding that the search took place incident 
to or after an unlawful arrest. The estimate is pre- 
dicted to be substantively and statistically insig- 


Although it is true that within each of these cate- 
gories further categorization can take place, one is 
nevertheless faced with the task of constructing a model 
that is reasonably parsimonious. Some variance must be 
left to the error term. It is felt that no serious distortions 
have taken place. 

3A valid warrant will almost certainly make a search 
reasonable, regardless of other factors. However, since 
we cannot know in advance whether a warrant is valid, 
only some warrants (and we don’t know which) will 
make a search valid. Thus the existence of a warrant 
makes a search more likely to be reasonable. 
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nificant. When all of the Arrest variables are 0, 
the search took place without a prior arrest. 

Exceptions. Because the probability of any of 
the following exceptions is quite small and there is 
no reason to believe that any one exception is 
more significant than another, an exceptions vari- 
able was created that takes on the value of the 
number of the following questions that can be 
answered positively; it can range from 0 to 6, but 
in fact ranged from 0 to 3. 


Was the search or seizure after hot pursuit? 

Was the search or seizure at a fixed or func- 
tional border? l 

Was the search statutorily allowed pursuant to 
Congress’s authority to regulate business? 

Was the evidence seized used solely for admin- 
istrative or grand jury hearings? 

Was the seized evidence in plain view? 

Was permission for the search granted by either 
the defendant or a cohabitant? 


The estimate is predicted to be positive. 
-Change takes on the value 0 during the Warren 
Court, 1 after Burger was appointed, 2 after 
Blackmun was appointed, 4 after Rehnquist and 
Powell were jointly appointed, and 5 after Stevens 
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was appointed. The estimate is expected to be 
positive.’ 


Results 


Because least squares regression is inappropri- 
ate when the dependent variable can only be mea- 
sured dichotomously (Pindyk & Rubinfeld, 1976), 
the parameters were estimated for the variables 
specified above by probit, a maximum-likelihood 
estimation (MLE).technique. The MLEs represent 
the change in the cumulative normal probability 
function, which itself has a mean of 0 and a stand- 
ard deviation of 1, that results from a one-unit 
change in the independent variable. The MLEs 
divided by the standard errors have a Z distribu- 
tion and are thus amenable to classical hypothesis 
testing. (For those seeking further information, 
Aldrich and Cnudde (1975) provide an excellent 
summary:) The results are presented in Table 1. 


“The operationalization of this variable is the result 
of the observed pattern of appointments to the Court. 
Had Carter received any appointments, a difference 
measure would have to have been used. 


Table 1. Probit Estimates for Search and Seizure Decisions 


Variable MLE S.E. MLE/S.E. 
Home —2.31 61 —3,78*** 
Business —2.19 64 —3.4 1) "ee" 
Car —2.02 63 —3,21*** 
Person —1.28 54 —2.37** 
Search _ R — .77 A4 ~1.76* 
Warrant 95 45 2.14* 
Probable cause ~ .32 38 — .84 
Incident lawful arrest 2.30 81 2.84** 
After lawful arrest 1.22 50 2.47** 
After unlawful arrest — 57 63 — 91 
‘Exceptions 1.36 35 3.91*** 
Change 16 07 2.26* 
Constant 1.34 
Est R? 57 
—2 X LLR (X? 49) 56.68** 
Mean of dependent variable 255 
% categorized correctly 76 
n= 123 

*Significant at .05. — 


**Significant at .01. 
***Significant at 001. 
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As can be seen, the model does a good job of 
explaining the Court’s decisions. Looking at the 
summary measures, we note that the overall sig- 
nificance of the model, as determined by 
-2XLLR, is significant at less than .01. The 
results clearly cannot be explained by chance 
alone. The estimated R? -of .57 shows that the 
model fits rather well. 

The mean of the dependent variable is .54; that 
is, the Supreme Court voted conservatively in 
54%% of its search and seizure cases. With no fur- 
ther information, one could predict the Court’s 
decisions 54% of the time. By adding the indepen- 
dent variables, predictive accuracy has increased 
to 76%, a 48% reduction in error. 

The parameter estimates are, with the exception 
of probable cause, as expected, including expecta- 
tions about magnitude as well as direction. First 
we examine the variables that determine the na- 
ture of the intrusion, starting with where the 
search took place. It is quite clear that it is impor- 
tant to have a property interest in the area that 
was searched; overall, the court overturned only 
two of 12 searches in which the defendant did not 
have a property interest. The large estimates for 
the remaining place variables point this out. In 
comparisons among places in which the defendant 
has a property interest we see, as expected, that 
one’s home gets the most protection. A search of 
one’s home compared with a search where one 
does not have a property interests, results in the 
subtraction of 2.31 S.D. from the cumulative nor- 
mal probability function when determining 
whether the search is reasonable. A search that 
had a probability of being upheld of .85 if it took 
place at the home of another (a fair guess for such 
a search) would have a probability of .10 of being 
upheld: if the same search had taken place at the 
defendant’s home. 


Almost as high is the protection afforded when 
the search takes place at one’s business. Com- 
pared to the same baseline (no property interest), 
2.19 would be subtracted from the cumulative 
normal if an otherwise similar search took place at 
one’s place of business. Also quite high, but again 
slightly lower, is the protection one gets in one’s 
car. The search of one’s car leads to a decrease of 
2.02 S.D. from the cumulative normal. A search 
of one’s person receives markedly less protection; 
1.28 would be subtracted from the cumulative 


normal. A search that had a probability of being 


upheld of .85 if it took place where the defendant 
had no property interest (a search of a third per- 
son leading to discovery of the defendant’s con- 
traband, for example) would have a probability of 
being upheld of .41 if the search had instead been 
on the defendant’s person. 

The distinction between a ‘‘full search” and a 
“limited intrusion” is the second aspect of the 
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nature of the search. Although 71% of the limited 
intrusions were upheld, only 53% of the full 
searches were sustained. A stop and frisk that has 
a probability of .70 of being upheld would as a 
full search have a probability of .40 of being 
upheld. 

Against the factors that make a search more 
unreasonable must be weighed those factors that 
will make a search more reasonable. In terms of 
prior justification for a search, the two most im- 
portant factors are having a warrant and probable 
cause, The existence of a warrant adds .95 to the 
cumulative probability function. Controlling for 
other variables shows that a search that had a 
probability of .5 of being reasonable without a 
warrant has a probability of being reasonable of 
.83 with a warrant. 

The probable-cause variable did not fare as 
well. As discussed earlier, probable cause cannot 
be operationalized as the Supreme Court’s deci- 
sion on probable cause because its value is not 
known before the Court’s opinion is released and, 
more important, because the Court’s decision on 
probable cause is not clearly independent of its 
decision on the reasonableness of the search. As 
such, probable cause was operationalized as the 
lower court’s decision on probable cause, which 
proved to be a not very reliable indicator. The 
estimate of -.32, although substantively small and 
statistically insignificant, suggests a negative rela- 
tionship between a lower court finding of prob- 
able cause and the reasonableness of the search. 
The Supreme Court did, however, uphold 53% of 
the searches in which it did not find probable 
cause, as opposed to 65% of the searches in which 
it did. Probable cause is undoubtedly important; 
the trouble remains in trying to operationalize it. 

Although probable cause and a warrant often 
help make an otherwise unreasonable search 
reasonable, searches can still be judged reasonable 
without them. The Supreme Court has taken note 
of several exceptions to the probable-cause and 
warrant requirements. The most important of 
these involves the right to search incident to an 
arrest. Table 1 shows clearly that when the lower 
court finds that a search took place incident to a 
lawful arrest, as compared to a search that was 
not preceded by an arrest, the Supreme Court will 
quite likely find the search to be reasonable. The 
cumulative ‘normal probability function is in- 
creased by 2.30 S.D. A search that would have a 
probability of .50 of being upheld if there were no 
arrest would have a .99 probability of being 
upheld if incident to a lawful arrest. If the search 
were after, but not incident to, a lawful arrest, the 
probability would increase greatly but not quite as 
much. The parameter estimate of 1.22 would in- 
crease the probability of reasonableness from .50 
to .89. 
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The value for an unlawful arrest was expected 
to be zero. An unlawful arrest certainly cannot 
justify an otherwise unreasonable search, but it 
also seems plausible that such an arrest should not 
make an otherwise reasonable search unreason- 
able. The estimate of -.57 is statistically insignifi- 
cant, yet if this is the true value, it would have a 
moderate affect on the reasonableness of a search. 
A search that had a probability of .50 of being 
reasonable without an arrest has only a probabil- 
ity of .28 of being reasonable if preceded by an 
unlawful arrest. 

The other exceptions were added together to 
form an exceptions yariable. For each exception 
found in a case, 1.36 is added to the cumulative 
normal] probability function. The typical effect is 
not much different from that of a search after a 
lawful arrest. 

Finally, I have suggested that we must be con- 
cerned with at least one factor that does not 
directly affect the reasonableness of a search: 
change in the Court’s membership. The change 
variable, which ranges from 0 to 5, is 0 during the 
Warren Court and increases by 1 for each Nixon 
and Ford appointee. The full difference between 
the Warren Court and the Burger Court after the 
appointment of Stevens is .80 (.16 x 5). A search 
that for the Warren Court had a probability of .38 
of being upheld (they in fact upheld 38% of the 
searches before them) would have a probability of 
.69 of being upheld by the Burger Court. A search 
that for the Warren Court had a probability of be- 
ing upheld of .50 would have a probability of .79 
of being upheld by the pre-O’Connor Burger 
Court. It is interesting to note that a search with a 
warrant during the Warren Court would be 
almost as likely to be upheld as a similar search 
without a warrant by the pre-O’Connor Burger 
Court. 

The United States as a Party to the Sait. Thus 
far only legal variables are considered in the 
model, those that relate directly to the reasonable- 
ness of the search, and one variable that measures 
changes in the Court’s personnel, which is in- 
cluded not because it helps to gauge the reason- 
ableness of a search, but because it helps to gauge 
the given Court’s belief about the reasonableness 
of a search. It is possible, however, that the 
Court’s decisions in search and seizure cases are 
concerned with more than the reasonableness of 
the search; there might be extralegal factors 
unrelated to the reasonableness of the search that 
nevertheless affect the Court’s decisions. 

Rokeach (1968) has argued that attitudes in- 
volve both an attitude toward an object (AO) and 
an attitude toward a situation (AS). Spaeth and 
Parker (1969) have shown this to have relevance 
to Supreme Court decisions. In the search and 
seizure cases the situation is obviously a search, a 
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seizure, or both. The objects conducting the 
search are either state or federal officials. It there- 
fore might be interesting to question whether the 
Court acts differently when the United States is a 
party to the suit.* 

Much has been written claiming that the 
Supreme Court’s responsiveness to the United 
States as a party is a vital factor in the Court’s 
decision to grant certiorari (e.g., Tanenhaus et al., 
1963). Does this favorable predisposition carry 
over to final decisions? Analysis by Spaeth and 
Teger (1982) shows the Court supporting the gov- 
ernment 69.7% of the time in the 1966-1967 terms 
and 67.8% of the time in the 1969-1973 terms. 
Throughout these terms, only Douglas supported 
the federal government less than half of the time. 
The general support trend holds for criminal pro- 
cedure cases. These and other studies showing 
support for the federal government as opposed to 
its adversaries are enlightening and might lead us 
to believe that in our search and seizure cases the 
Court may, on the whole, be predisposed to favor 
the government. But before we can use this infor- 
mation to help us explain specific Court decisions, 
we must have a point of comparison. In our 
population of search and seizure cases, those cases 
that do not involve the federal government do in- 
volve the state government. Our question is not 
whether the Supreme Court is more favorable to 
the United States than its adversaries; rather, we 
are concerned with whether the Supreme Court is 
more favorable to the federal government than it 
is to the states. 

The model was rerun including a dummy that 
measured when the United States was a party to 
the suit. A-comparison of the two models is pre- 
sented in Table 2. Although the estimated R? 
barely improved and the percentage of cases cate- 
gorized correctly did not improve, the overall fit 
of the model, as measured by -2x LLR, repre- 
sents a statistically significant improvement over 
the fit of the first model (see Aldrich, 1977). Fur- 
thermore, the point estimate of .59 is of moderate 
size and is statistically significant. A state search 
that had a probability of .50 of being upheld 
would have a probability of .72 of being upheld if 
it had been a federal case. What is so important 
about this finding is that it is the result after the 
facts of the case have been taken into account. 
The preference given to the United States does not 


Although other factors such as race or social class 
might have some influence, they do not seem to be 
salient for search and seizure decisions. This point is 
supported by Spaeth and Parker (1969), who found that 
Warren Court did not decide cases on the basis of 
whether or not the litigants were black. In addition, 
such information is contained nelther in the Supreme 
Court’s nor the lower court’s statement of facts. — 
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Table 2. Probit Estimates With and Without the United States as a Variable 

Without U.S. With U.S. 
Home —2,.31*** —~2,12*** 
Business- —2,19+++ —2.06*** 
Car —2.02*** ~1.86** 
Person —1.28** ~1.15* 
Search — .77* — .91* 
Warrant .95* 94% 
Probable cause — 32 —~ 29 
Incident lawful arrest 2.30** 2.30** 
After lawful arrest 1.22** 1.34** 
Unlawful arrest — 57 — 33 
Exceptions 1.36*** 1.23*** 
Change 16* 16* 
US. 3 : 594 
Summary Statistics with U.S. 
Constant 1.07 
Est R? 58 
-2 X LLR (X°) 57.51** 
Mean of dependent variable 55 
% categorized correctly 716 
n= 123 

*Significant at .05. 
**Sionificant at .01. 


***Sienificant at .001,, 


appear to be the result of federal searches being 
less severe than state searches. 

The Residuals. The first model correctly cate- 
gorized 76% of the Court’s decisions. As Table 3 
shows, the model predicted the Court’s conserva- 
tive decisions (81% correctly categorized) more 
accurately than its liberal decisions (67% cate- 
gorized correctly). Table 4 shows what happens 
when the predictions are broken down by Court. 
The Warren Court’s decisions were predicted with 
significantly greater accuracy: 86% to 70%. for 
the Warren Court, 12 of 15 conservative decisions 
were categorized correctly, as were 24 of 27 liberal 
decisions. The Burger Court’s conservative deci- 
sions were predicted with the same degree of 
accuracy as the Warren Court’s, but only 14 of 
the 28 liberal Burger Court decisions were correct- 
ly categorized. 

Predicting from the Modek The 1981 Term. It is 
one thing to fit a line to previous behavior; it is 
quite another if that line fits future behavior as 
well. The original model was applied to the search 
and seizure decisions of the October 1981 term. 
This set involves seven different decisions over 


five different cases. (I wo of the cases had two dis- 
tinct decisions.) Five of the decisions were con- 
servative, two were liberal. The model predicted 


‘ all five of the conservative decisions correctly and 


one of the two liberal decisions. The incorrect pre- 
diction involved the admissibility of a voluntary , 
confession made after an unlawful arrest. To the 
5-4 majority, the confession could not be admit- 
ted because it was the result of an unlawful 
seizure. Although we are dealing with a limited 
population, that six of seven cases were predicted 
correctly suggests that the model has predictive as 
well as explanatory value. 


Discussion 


The parameter estimates are certainly interest- 
ing, but great care must be taken in interpreting 
them. Since dummy variables were used, it is im- 
portant not to compare the magnitude of the coef- 
ficients without considering the baseline from 
which they were measured. For the prior justifica- 
tion variables, the arrest variables, and the excep- 
tions variable, the baseline was.zero. When prob- 
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Table 3. Predicted Decisions Compared with Actual Decisions? 
Actual 
Predicted Conservative Liberal Total 
Conservative 55 (81%) 17 (33%) 72 
Liberal 13 (19%) 38 (67%) 51 
Total 68 E- 123 


876% of the decisions were predicted correctly. 


able cause had the value zero, there was no prob- 
able cause; when the arrest’ variables all had the 
value zero, there was no arrest. Compare this to 
the search variable; when the search variable was 
zero, there was no search, but there still was some 
form of intrusion. If we were measuring this from 
a baseline of no intrusion. the value would be very 
large, because if there were no intrusion, it would 
be extremely doubtful that the search could be 
unreasonable. Alternatively, consider the 
variables that measure where the search took 
place; they all take on the value zero when the 
search occurred where the defendant does not 
have a property interest. The value for home is 
not so large because one’s home receives extra- 
ordinary amounts of protection, but, relatively 
speaking, because it receives much more protec- 
tion than areas over which one has no property 
interest. 

The above notwithstanding, the parameter esti- 
mates tell us quite a bit about the Supreme 
Court’s search and seizure decisions. Although 
one’s home seems to have more protection than 
. one’s business, which in turn has slightly more 

protection than one’s car, the differences are not 
as substantial as one might have supposed. A 
search of a home that has a probability of .50 of 
- being upheld would have a probability of .61 of 


being upheld if it instead were a search of a car. 
This factor certainly affects the reasonableness of 
the search, but compared to other factors that can 
intervene, it is far from determinative. Other 
points might seem to belabor the obvious—it is 
better to have a warrant than not to, full searches 
are inherently less reasonable than a stop and frisk 
—yet these points. have not heretofore been dem- 
onstrated empirically. 

It must be noted that, as in other areas of 
political inquiry, prediction will not work as well 
as retrodiction. The parameter estimates are 
derived so as best to fit the existing data set, not 
future ones. Also, the model is unable to predict 
what tomorrow’s exceptions will be. The good 
faith exception, for example, may or may not 
dramatically change the Court’s decision making. 
The model obviously cannot predict changes in 
doctrine. Finally, changes in the Court’s member- 
ship can always have untold consequences. This 
fact should not, however, keep us from trying. 


Conclusions 


The results presented herein are very pleasing. 
It seems as if the model has taken one of the 
Court’s most difficult areas, one characterized as 
‘‘inconsistent,’’ ‘‘bedeviling,’’ and even ‘‘a mess” 


Table 4. Predicted Decisions Compared with Actual Decisions, Controfling for Court 


Actual 





_ Predicted Conservative Liberal Total 

Warren Court@ 
Conservative 12 (80%) 3 (11%) 15 
Liberal 3 (20%) _24 (89%) 27 
Total “15 27 42 

Burger Court 
Conservative 43 (81%) 14 (50%) 57 
Liberal 10 (19%) 14 (50%) 24 
Total 33 28 81 





586% of these cases were predicted correctly. 
b70% of these cases were predicted correctly. 
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and found for the first time a clear and logical 
form. The legal model was quite satisfactory, yet 
evidence suggests that the Court is not immune 
from considering extralegal characteristics too. 

Perhaps the reason for the bedevilment is that 
those who have been bedeviled have been too reli- 
ant on the case method as the means for analyzing 
these decisions. Such reliance seems reasonable 
enough. The opinion delivered in any given deci- 
sion more often than not relies upon a single 
aspect of the case, for example, was there prob- 
able cause, or is a search several hours after a law- 
ful arrest reasonable? Yet the decision itself is 
dependent upon many factors—presumably those 
mentioned above—that go largely undiscussed in 
the main body of the opinion. In a probable cause 
determination, it is ‘all very well to know that 
probable cause was sufficiently established, but 
when it comes to understanding the decision 
itself, we must know where the search took place, 
the extent of the intrusion, and whether any ex- 
ceptions were present, as well as the makeup of 
the Court. 
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The Supreme Court’s Certiorari Decisions: 
Conflict as a Predictive Variable 


t 


S. SIDNEY ULMER 
University of Kentucky 


In the period from 1947 to 1976, the United States Supreme Court has denied certiorari in more 
than half the cases involving conflict with Supreme Court precedent or intercircuit conflict. In both 
instances, the denial rate has been higher in the Burger Court than in the Vinson and Warren Courts, 
and denial has been greater for intercircuit conflict cases than for cases in which the ruling in the lower 
court was in conflict with one or more Supreme Court precedents. When conflict was conceptualized 
as a predictor af decision and examined along with federal government as petitioning party, economic 
issues, and civil liberty issues, it was found to have 4 to 7 times the predictive power of the other 
varlables combined for the Vinson and Warren Courts. For the Burger Court, the petitioning party 
variable was found to be a better predictor than conflict, but conflict was a much better predictor than 
the subject variables. Discriminant function models using the four predictor variables were able to 
account for up to 36.9% of the variance in the Supreme Court’s certiorari decisions, almost all of 
which was the result of the contributions made by the conflict and party factors. 


In 1916, William Howard Taft recommended 
that the Supreme Court be given ‘‘absolute and 
arbitrary discretion” to grant or deny certiorari.’ 
In 1984, the Court’s discretion in this area is 
essentially absolute. But one must assume that 
such discretion is not exercised arbitrarily; other- 
wise the Court could not maintain the support of 
the Bench, the Bar, political leaders, and other 
publics so essential to its effectiveness in the 
American political system. In this article I investi- 
gate some of the nonarbitrary considerations that 
guide the Court in the exercise of its discretionary 
powers. 

In selecting cases for plenary review, the Court 
constructs a plenary case agenda. How that 
agenda is derived has significant consequences for 
public policymaking in the United States. In many 
instances this agenda-building process determines 
what and whose problems are to be given national 
attention, discussion in the media, and possible 
resolution. When the Court declines to place a 
social, legal, or personal problem on its plenary 
case agenda, it may make resolution of the prob- 
lem impossible because many supplicants have 
already sought and failed to get relief from the 
political branches of government. If resolution is 
still possible in the political branches, the failure 
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of the Court to call the issue to center stage can 
have consequences for success in other policy- 
making arenas. 

Some of those who have sought to explain the 
Court’s agenda-building processes in this area 
have used traditional legal methods (Stern & 
Gressman, 1978). Others have constructed theo- 
retical and statistical models of decision making 
to account for variation in the decisions to grant 
and deny certiorari (Brenner, 1979; Songer, 1979; 
Teger & Kosinski, 1980). The work falling in the 
first category is unsatisfactory because it utilizes 
small data bases, employs literary and essay ap- 
proaches, and uses neither common nor sys- 
tematic methods to derive its inferences. More- 
over, the inferences drawn are so hedged with 
words like ‘‘ordinarily’’ and ‘‘usually’’ as to make 
precise meaning difficult to decipher. Most im- 
portant, that work simply does not address certain 
questions of great interest to those who seek a bet- 
ter understanding of how the Court constructs its 
plenary case agenda. Indeed, it is precisely such 
shortcomings that have encouraged political 
scientists to apply more systematic theories and 
methods to the analysis of the problem.? 

The work in this article is in the political science 
tradition. I go beyond earlier work by investigat- 
ing concepts and variables not previously included 
in the systematic models, by using a dynamic per- 
spective across a 30-year period, a data base many 
times larger than any previously used, and more 
powerful statistical methods than those generally 


For work that falls between the extremes depicted, 
see Provine (1980). 
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found in the recent literature. My emphasis on 
comparative strengths of relationships also sets 
my work apart from much of the recent analyses 
in this area. The use of an enlarged data base and 
more powerful methods increases confidence in 
the inferences drawn from the analysis, but more 
important, I raise and answer important questions 
about plenary case agenda-building in the 
Supreme Court that have not been raised and 
answered in earlier work. 


Discretionary Review and the 
Uniformity of Law 


In theory, federal laws and the federal constitu- 
tion are national in scope, granting and restricting 
rights and duties and allocating values equitably 
in all sections of the country. But a lower court 
decision in conflict with a Supreme Court prece- 
dent is good law until overruled, and intercircuit 
conflict among federal Courts of Appeals involves 
decisions that are binding in the circuits of origin 
until the Supreme Court speaks. Thus, uniformity 
of federal law is far from a certainty.’ 

With the establishment of the Court of Appeals 
for the Federal Circuit (PL 97-164) in 1982, with 
jurisdiction to resolve intercircuit conflict in 
patent law, Congress showed its sensitivity to the 


*The importance of this principle was cogently ex- 
pressed in 1816 by Justice Story. Writing in Martin v. 
Hunter’s Lessee, Story recognized that different judges 
might interpret federal law differently. Thus, a review- 
ing authority was necessary. If there were no such 
authority, he said, ‘‘to control these jarring and dis- 
cordant judgments, and harmonize them into uniform- 
ity, the laws, the treaties and the Constitution of the 
United States would be different in different states, and 
might perhaps, never receive the same construction, 
obligation or efficacy in any two states. The possible 
mischief that might attend such a state of things would 
be truly deplorable.” (p. 348) This principle has been 
approvingly reiterated throughout the history of our 
judicial system, most recently by Justices Stevens 
(1982), Brennan (1982), and White (1982). Uniformity 
of judgments has always been a major justification for a 
national Supreme Court. See 21 Cong. Rec. 3407 for 
comments on this point. Chief Justice Taft is on record 
as believing that conflicts between intermediate appel- 
late courts and the Supreme Court should be reviewed 
and resolved (Taft, 1925) and that a major function of 
the Supreme Court is ‘to preserve uniformity of deci- 
sion among the intermediate Courts of Appeal’’ (1922, 
p. 2). He also felt that the Supreme Court had an obliga- 
tion ‘‘to furnish precedents for the inferior courts in 
future ligitation’’ (Richardson, 1916, pp. 7523-7524). 
Compare Frankfurter’s remark that ‘‘to resolve con- 
flicts among coordinate appellate tribunals and to deter- 
mine matters of national concern are the essential func- 
tions of the Supreme Court (Frankfurter & Landis, 
1927, p. 257). 
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uniformity principle. Carving out a particular 
subject for national adjudication by a specialized 
court, however, does not do much to alleviate the 
more general problem of intercircuit conflict in 
many other subject areas. Such conflicts have 
clearly identifiable consequences. 

At one time or another, courts of appeals have 
held that 1) under federal law, a bank robber who 
perpetrates a kidnapping while robbing a national 
bank commits one offense (U.S. v. Faleafine, 
Ninth Cir.) and commits two offenses (Clark v. 
U.S., Tenth Cir.); 2) under the Internal Revenue 
Code, the legal expenses of a corporate liquida- 
tion are deductible as an ordinary and necessary 
business expense (U.S. v. Mountain States Mixed 
Feed Co., Tenth Cir.) and not deductible (Lanrao 
Inc. v. U.S., Sixth Cir.); and 3) conviction for 
making a threat against the President of the 
United States requires proof that the defendant 
intended to carry out the threat (U.S. v. Patillo, 
Fourth Cir.) and does not require such proof 
(Watts v. U.S., D.C. Cir.). 

As long as they are allowed to stand, such con- 
flicts mean, inter alia, that the robber of a 
national bank is in less jeopardy in one circuit 
than in another; that the United States Tax Court, 
whose decisions are appealable to the Courts of 
Appeals, would have to grant a deduction in one 
circuit but not in another; and that it is safer to 
threaten the President in one circuit than in 
another.‘ When it is recognized that such conflicts 
are multiplied many times across the circuits and 
that they can exist for many years, the complexity 
of the problem is easily appreciated. 

Violations of the uniformity principle are sub- 
ject to review by the Supreme Court under its cer- 
tiorari jurisdiction. Whether the Court will review 
any particular violation or class of violations is 
another matter. Erwin Griswold has recently re- 
marked that ‘‘No one knows for sure why the 


“As for the circuits not mentioned in the above exam- 
ples, they are free to choose among the conflicting , 
precedents. Thus, a conflict initially generated by two 
courts of appeals may lead to an intolerable jurispru- 
dential mess. In addition, the consequences of conflict 
across courts have broader ramifications. Even if the 
Supreme Court eventually resolves a conflict, the delay 
that is occasioned often runs to many years. In the in- 
terim, the legal system is plagued by forum shopping, 
uncertainty, and repetitive litigation, often at the ex- 
pense of citizens with sparse resources and to the advan- 
tage of those who have the ability to exploit the 
anomalies in the system. Furthermore, to the extent that 
the Supreme Court reviews conflict cases on its limited 
plenary docket, it must decline to review other cases that 
may be of social or legal significance. This encroach- 
ment on the review capacity is not an insignificant con- 
sideration in a situation in which the Court can, at most, 
review plenarily less than 5% of the cases brought to it. 
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Supreme Court lets in litigants. ... Review is now 
a matter of grace; it’s like the royal prerogative in 
England” (quoted in the American Bar Associa- 
tion Journal, 1983). Griswold does not except 
cases that violate the uniformity principle. 
Recently, Feeney (1975) identified 66 direct con- 
flicts in the Court’s 1971 term and 70 in the 1972 
term that were denied review by the Court. In 
addition, it is not certain that conflict cases 
granted review received the grant for conflict 
reasons. 


The Research Problem 


To summarize, the uniformity of court rulings 
on federal questions is important to the function- 
ing of our legal and political systems. The struc- 
ture of our court system, however, assures that 
the uniformity principle will be frequently vio- 
lated. The Supreme Court can correct such viola- 
tions via the use of its discretionary jurisdiction to 
review lower court decisions. Indeed the Court is 
expected to do so, and it does so on a number of 
occasions each term. Similarly, in each term the 
Court allows a sizable number of conflicting 
lower court rulings to stand by declining to review 
them, which has led to various suggestions de- 
signed to alleviate the problem. Intelligent discus- 
sion in this whole area, however, tends to be hin- 
dered by lack of knowledge. We do not know, for 
example, how frequently the Supreme Court 
grants and denies plenary review of conflict cases, 
nor do we know how much weight the Court 
attaches to conflict as a reason for granting dis- 
cretionary review, or whether such weights have 
varied across Courts. 

Although one would be bold indeed to suggest 
that the precise amount of importance the Court 
attaches to conflict is discoverable, I believe it 
possible to go beyond the heavily caveated gener- 
alizations in the legal literature. The need to do so 
defines my research problem. I wish to know not 
just how many conflict cases are granted or denied 
certiorari, but whether such decisions are associ- 
ated with the presence and absence of the conflict 
condition. Furthermore, I wish to know whether 
the associations discovered hold over time and 
whether they hold when isolated from other ex- 
planatory factors. 


Orienting Questions 


I examine the problem via three orienting ques- 
tions: 

Is the Supreme Court significantly more likely 
to grant plenary review of cases involving conflict 
with Supreme Court precedent than cases in 
which such conflict is absent? 

Is the Supreme Court significantly more likely 
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to grant plenary review of Courts of Appeals 
cases, the rulings in which are in conflict with 
other circuit court decisions, than Courts of 
Appeals cases in which conflict is absent? 

Have the Vinson, Warren, and Burger Courts 
differed in the way they have handled cases in- 
volving conflict with Supreme Court precedents 
or conflicts in the circuits? 


Data Selection and 
Operationalization Procedures 


The data encompass the 1947-1976 terms of the 
Court, that is, the last five terms of the Vinson 
Court, the 16 terms of the Warren Court, and the 
first eight terms of the Burger Court. In this 
30-year period, a 10 to 20% random sample of the 
Court’s paid docket was drawn. Owing to the 
relatively few instances in which the Court grants 
plenary review, however, random sampling of 
granted cases was repeated until 88 to 100% of 
such cases had been selected and coded. 

Within these samples, all cases granted and 
denied certiorari were isolated and weighted to 
reflect the ratio of total certiorari grants and 
denials for each of our three Courts. The proce- 
dure was straightforward for the 1947-1969 terms 
because the number of grants and denials is avail- 
able from published sources. Since the 1969 term, 
however, the Supreme Court has not compiled a 
breakdown of certorari cases; that is, certiorari 
cases have not been separated in the statistics 
compiled by the Supreme Court Clerk from the 
cases brought on appeal.’ Consequently, the ratio 
used for the Burger Court was derived from a 
count of the certiorari cases in 1969, 1973, and 
1976 terms. The ratio for these three terms was 
then used in analyzing the eight Burger terms. The 
weights actually utilized were: Vinson Court- 
3.76; Warren Court—-6.26; and Burger Court— 
10.55. All analyses and tables use the weighted 
samples. The weighting procedures allowed me td 
control for variation in the raw sample categories. 

The general hypothesis to be explored is that 
the decision to grant or deny certiorari—a purely 
discretionary act—is associated with the presence 
or absence of a civil liberty claim, an economic 
issue, the federal government as petitioning party, 
and conflict (intercircuit or with Supreme Court 
precedent). This model is dictated by the litera- 
ture. Tanenhaus (1981) found that federal govern- 
ment as a petitioning party or the presence of a 
civil liberty claim increased the probability of cer- 
tiorari being granted during the Court’s 1947-1958 


‘Verified by letter to the author from Edward C. 
Schade, Assistant Clerk, U.S. Supreme Court, March 
31, 1983. 
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terms. Although generally rejecting cue theory, 
Teger and Kosinski (1980) replicated Tanenhaus’s 
results for the 1975 term. They also resurrected 
and showed the significance of a cue rejected by 
Tanenhaus, the presence or absence of an eco- 
nomic issue. The economic issue, conceptualized 
asa policy cue, was also shown by Songer (1979) 
to be of some consequence for the Courts sitting 
in the 1935, 1941, 1967, and 1972 terms. In addi- 
tion, in a recent article (Ulmer, 1983), conflict 
with Supreme Court precedent was shown to be 
significantly associated with the Court’s review 
decisions. Thus, my hypothesis encompasses 
earlier findings. My primary interest, however, is 
in determining whether conflict has any explana- 
tory power apart from that provided by the other 
factors mentioned above. 

To test my hypothesis, it is necessary to define 
conflict; it is not enough to say I know it when I 
see it. Feeney (1975) has remarked about the dif- 
ficulty of isolating conflict from nonconflict 
cases. In the final analysis, only the Supreme 
Court can determine whether or not conflict is 
present in a case situation and whether the con- 
flict is direct or indirect, significant or insignifi- 
cant, but rather than join the throw-up-the-hands 
school, I have confronted the problem head on. 

For purposes of this article, I have followed 
Feeney’s lead. He defined four categories in his 
examination of the problem: 


1) Direct conflict—a case in which the deci- 
sion below deals with the same explicit point as 
some other case and reaches a contradictory 
result. 

2) Strong partial conflict—a case in which the 
decision below is in the same general area of the 
law as some other case and where the implica- 
tions of the doctrine followed in one case would 
compel an opposite result in the other. 

3) Weak partial conflict—a case in which 
there is some degree of legitimacy to the claim of 

- conflict but where the conflict is more attenuated 
than in the strong partial category. 

4) No genuine conflict—a case in which a con- 
flict is claimed but in which examination indi- 
cates no genuine inconsistency in outcome or 
doctrine. (Feeney, 1975, p. 97) 


For my purposes, these categories have been 
collapsed into two: genuine conflict and no genu- 
ine conflict. 


Analysis of Petitioning Party Claims 


My first step was to identify all cases in which 
attorneys petitioning for certiorari claimed that 
the decision being questioned established a con- 
flict with a Supreme Court precedent or an inter- 
circuit conflict. On doing this, I discovered that 


- 
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petitioning attorneys are not reluctant to claim 
conflict. Indeed, in many instances, they claimed 
that the questioned decision below conflicted with 
six or more different precedents. Table 1 provides 
the relevant breakdowns. 

Table 1 shows that.a petitioning attorney was 
most likely to claim conflict with one or more 
Supreme Court precedents when petitioning the 
Warren Court and least likely to make such a 
claim when petitioning the Vinson Court. How- 
ever, in all three Courts, conflict was claimed 
more than half the time. Table 1 also demon- 
strates a correlation between number of claims per 
case and percentage of cases. In fact, the correla- 
tion for 1 to 5 claims and percentage of cases is 1. 
In all three Courts, more than 10% of the cer- 
tiorari applications claimed six or more conflicts. 
Although the percentage of claims in the Warren 
Court tracked the percentage of claims in the 
other two courts, the attorneys petitioning the 
Warren Court were much more likely to claim six 
or more conflicts than attorneys in the other two 

Table 1 also shows that petitioning attorneys 
also varied their claims of intercircuit conflict, be- 
ing more likely to make the claim to the Warren 
Court and least likely to the Vinson Court. One 
may infer from Table 1 that petitioning attorneys 
perceived the Warren Court as more sensitive to 
conflict than the Vinson and Burger Courts. The 
two parts of the table track each other in other 
respects. However, claims of six or more conflicts 
were somewhat less when the claimed conflict was 
intercircuit than when Supreme Court precedents 
were involved, and although intercircuit conflict 
was claimed more than half the time in the War- 
ren and Burger Courts, it was claimed less than 
half the time in the Vinson era. 

To claim a conflict is not necessarily to establish 
that a conflict exists. As noted earlier, attorneys 
have good reasons to believe that the presence of 
conflict enhances the probability of discretionary 
review. Thus, it would not be surprising if peti- 
tioning attorneys padded or puffed their claims.’ - 
At the least, they might be expected to follow the 
rule for claiming tax deductions—if in doubt, 
claim it! The numbers in Table 1 suggest quite a 
bit of puffing of claims. To discount that possi- — 
bility, I isolated all lower court decisions alleged 
to establish conflict, reading each in conjunction 
with the cases alleged to cause the conflicts. In 
each instance up to three cases were examined. 


*One is reminded here of Frankfurter’s statement that 
‘fon the whole, the bar affords little help in the selection 
of cases appropriate for the Supreme Court’s attention 
...» lawyers see cases through their client’s eyes.” 
(1900, pp. 257-258). 
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Table 2. Analysis of Conflicts with Supreme Court Precedents, All Cases and Courts of Appeals Cases Only 


Vinson Court 
All cases 
Conflicts claimed 1804 
Genuine conflicts 241 
Ratio of conflicts claimed 
-to genuine conflicts 7.48 
Courts of appeals cases only 
Conflicts claimed 1179 
Genuine conflicts 231 
Ratio of conflicts claimed 
to genuine conflicts | §.10 


The purpose of this procedure was to separate 
cases of genuine conflict from those in which con- 
flict was a mere een of petitioning at- 
torneys. 


Comparing Claimed Conflict 
with Genuine Conflict 


A comparison of genuine and alleged conflict 
may be made with the data presented in Table 2, 
which shows that the padding ratio ranges from 4 
to 1 to 7 to 1 and that the puffing has been more 
prevalent in connection with Supreme Court pre- 
cedents than with intercircuit conflict. Such a con- 
clusion depends, of course, on whether our sub- 
jective identification of genuine conflict is accu- 
rate. As I remarked earlier, only the Supreme 
Court can provide an ultimate answer to that 
question. However, I can compare my figures to 
the limited counts of conflict reported by Feeney 
and Chief Justice Burger. 

Feeney reports an average of 119 conflict cases 
in the 1971 and 1972 terms of the Supreme Court. 
I show an average of 113. Chief Justice Burger has 
suggested that 35 to 50 intercircuit conflict cases 
appear currently on the Court’s argument docket 
each term. My sample shows an average across 
eight Burger Court terms of 32.7. My figures are 
obviously in the right ball park, and when one 
notes that Burger’s estimate includes appellate 
cases whereas my count is limited to the certiorari 
docket, there is added reason to have some confi- 
dence in my calculations. 

Further examination of Table 2 shows a striking 
decline in the puffing as one moves from the Vin- 
son to the Burger Court, whether for conflict with 
Supreme Court precedent or intercircuit conflict. 
Table 2 also shows that genuine conflict as a per- 
centage of claimed conflict has been less for inter- 
circuit conflict. It is particularly striking that the 
ratio of claimed to genuine conflict is generally in 
the same range for all three courts and for both 


Warren Court, Burger Court 
8057 7324 
1426 1381 
5.65 5.3 
4988 4686 
990 1243 
5.03 3.76 


types of conflict. Because initial examination indi- 
cated no significant correlations between claimed 
conflict and the Court’s decisions on certiorari, 
all subsequent analyses are restricted to genuine 
conflict. 


Analysis of Genuine Conflict 


In Tables 3 and 4 the cases in which genuine 
conflict was present or absent have been cross- 
tabulated with the Court’s certiorari decisions for 
each Court and for each type of conflict. In each 
of the six comparisons, the certiorari decisions are 
significantly correlated with conflict, but because 
significance levels are affected by marginals and 
large Ns, the Gs (Gammas) are more meaningful 
statistics. G is a proportional reduction in error 
(PRE) statistic which has a meaning beyond its 
own class (Kirkpatrick, 1974). It is an ordinal 
measure of association with tells us how well we 
can predict the rank order of measures on one 
variable from the rank order of another. A G of 1 
indicates that prediction is perfect. A G of 0 
means that predictive accuracy is only what one 
would expect from chance. In Table 3, for exam- 
ple, the G for the Vinson Court is .930, which 
means that if we expect one half of our predic- 
tions to be correct, the difference between the 
actually correct and expected correct predictions 
represents an improvement of 93%. This would 
be viewed as a high degree of association between 
conflict and decision. 

In Table 3, there is a significant association 
between Court decision and conflict for all three 


- courts, running from highest for the Vinson Court 


to lowest for the Burger Court. The three Courts 
denied from 88 to 93% of the applications when 
conflict was absent, but from 22 to 73% when 
conflict was present. The strength of the relation- 
ships is quite high in all three cases ranging froma 
G of .745 for the Burger Court to a G of .930 for 
the Vinson Court. We must conclude tentatively 


bat 


that the presence of a conflict with a Supreme 
Court precedent significantly enhances the proba- 
bility that the Court will grant certiorari, but the 
measure of that enhancement is a declining varia- 
ble. Whereas in the Vinson Court the presence of 
conflict made chance of review four times the 
probability of review without conflict, the ratio 
dropped to 2 to 1 in the Warren era and 1.3 to 1 in 
the Burger Court. l 

Table 3 arrays data for conflict with Supreme 
Court precedent, whereas Table 4 provides com- 
parable data for courts of appeals cases and inter- 
circuit conflict. Here, as in Table 3, there is a sig- 
nificant correlation between conflict and Court 
decision on certiorari applications. At the same 
time, several differences between the tables are 
apparent. First, the correlations are at a lower 
level across all three Courts. The same is true of 


measures on the strength of relationships. Never- . 


theless, prediction of certiorari decisions from 
information on the presence or absence of inter- 
circuit conflict is dramatically more accurate than 
chance alone would lead one to expect, the 
Gammas indicating from 58 to 83% improvement 
in predictive accuracy. Unlike conflict with 
Supreme Court precedent, however, that which is 
intercircuit in nature appears to have been more 
important for the Warren Court than for the Vin- 
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Table 3. Supreme Court Cases with and without Genuine Conflict 
and Court Decisions to Grant or Deny Certiorari 
Vinson Court Warren Court Burger Court 
No No ` © No 
Conflict conflict « Conflict conflict Conflict conflict 
Certiorari 
granted 188 357 781 905 368 549 
denied 53 2781 645 10,014 1013 10,348 
Pearson r 467 433 -745 
Gamma 930 -861 «745 
p< .001 


son Court, with the Burger Court bringing up the 
rear as in Table 3. 

Having established that conflict with Supreme 
Court precedent and intercircuit conflict are both 
indicators to the Supreme Court’s decision on cer- 
tiorari, one may wonder whether the correlations 
are spurious. Earlier research has shown that 
under certain conditions, the presence or absence 
of civil liberty or economic issues promotes the 
granting or denial of certiorari, as does federal 
government or another high status litigant as peti- 
tioning party (Ulmer, 1981). However, because 
conflict has not been isolated, measured, and sys- 
tematically studied previously, I do not know 
whether it contributes to the explanatory power 
previously associated with alternate indicators or 
whether it contributes to explanation when those 
earlier variables are statistically controlled. 

To answer these questions, I have conducted a 
series of discriminant function analyses with cer- 
tiorari decision as the criterion and the other 


-variables as predictors. The two-group discrimi- 


nant function has been employed. The equation 
for the function may be stated as follows: 
Zi = (Xp + QXpn +... CnXms 


where Z; is the discriminant function, X repre- 


Table 4. Cases Involving Intercircuit Conflict and Court Decisions to Grant or Deny Certiorari 


Vinson Court 
No 
Conflict conflict 

Certiorari 

granted 130 273 

denied 101 2033 
Pearson’s r 349 
Gamma 810 


Warren Court Burger Court 
No No 
Conflict conflict Conflict conflict 
§21 741 262 500 
469 7192 981 7057 
-390 A79 ' 
-830 580 
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sents the predictor variable, and c the weight ` 


assigned by the discriminant analysis. The analysis 
assigns weights that will maximize the ratio of the 
variance resulting from group differences to vari- 
ation resulting from differences within the group. 
An easily understood geometric representation of 
the method may be found in Ulmer (1974). 

Basically, the method enables one to distinguish 
between two groups of cases on the same dimen- 
sion. Here the two groups are those cases in which 
the Supreme Court granted certiorari and those 
cases in which it denied certiorari. The goal is to 
determine the extent to which a collection of dis- 
criminating variables will cluster cases granting 
certiorari at one end of the continuum and cases 
denying certiorari at the other. For example, if the 
grant cases were represented as G1 and the deny 
cases as G2, the ability of the weighted discrimi- 
nating variables to assign cases: correctly to the 
appropriate group would be equivalent to ac- 
counting for the variance in the dichotomy: 
G1 — G2. If 100% of the variance were explained 
by the discriminating variables, then the sum of 
the weighted scores associated with the discrimi- 
nating variables would be greater for any G1 case 
than for any G2 case, or vice versa, depending on 
scoring procedures for the discriminating varia- 
bles. In the present instance, the aim is to ascer- 
tain the degree to which variation in the grant- 
deny patterns can be accounted for by four dis- 
criminating variables taken collectively, indi- 
vidually, and in various combinations. 

A similarity between discriminant and regres- 
sion analysis will be noted. However, where the 
dependent variable is dichotomous (or non- 
continuous), discriminant function analysis has 
been preferred (Kort, 1973). Because my criterion 
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is the granting and denial of certiorari, discrimi- 
nant function analysis is appropriate.’ 

The most striking aspect of Table 5 is the data 
for the Burger Court. The levels of explained 
variance for each of the predictors taken singly 
are almost identical for the Vinson and Warren 
Courts. For these two Courts, conflict explains 
four to eight times as much of the variance in cer- 
tiorari decision as federal government as petition- 
ing party. For both, civil liberty and economic 
issues make trivial contributions. For both 
Courts, conflict with Supreme Court precedent is 
a better predictor than intercircuit conflict, 
although the disparity is less in the Warren Court. 

The Burger ‘Court, however, is a different story. 
Taken alone, the federal government as the peti- 
tioning party is about as effective a predictor as 
conflict with Supreme Court precedent, and in 
courts of appeals cases, it is twice as affective as 
intercircuit conflict. Thus, there is a distinct break 
in the patterns established by the Vinson and 
Warren Courts. The Burger Court also gives 
trivial weight to economic and civil liberty issues, 
indeed, even less weight than that assigned by the 
Vinson and Warren Court justices. Overall, it 
appears that conflict as a predictor of certiorari 
decision has been steadily declining in importance 
as one moves from the Vinson to the Burger 
Court. 

In Table 6, I array the results of applying dis- 
criminant function analyses to all variables collec- 
tively. The results confirm the suggestion that the 


"For other uses of the discriminant function in 
research on judicial topics, see Ulmer (1967, 1969) and 
Talarico (1977). 


Table 5. Discriminant Analysis of Certiorari Decisions with Four Predictors, 
All Cases and Courts of Appeals Cases (Percentage of Variance Explained by Variable Alone) 


All cases 
Federal government 
Economic issue 
Civil liberty issue 
Conflict with Supreme Court precedent 


Courts of Appeals cases only 
Federal government 
Economic issue 
Civil liberty issue 
Intercircuit conflict 


Vinson Court Warren Court Burger Court 

5.4 4.1 19.1 

3 5 2 

ol a — 

33.9 32.8 20.7 

5.4 5.1 22.9 

4 6 2 

= — 1 

20.7 21.0 9.5 
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Tabie 6. Discriminant Analysis of Certiorari Decisions with Four Predictors, 
All Cases and Courts of Appeals Cases Only 
- Vinson Court Warren Court Burger Court 
Sum of Sum of Sum of 
Explained Explained Explained 
DF. Variance D.F. Variance D.F. Variance 
Coefficient % Coefficient % Coefficient § % 
All cases 
Federal government 1.564 1.922 5.266 
Civil liberty issue - 5.7 051 4.7 093 19.2 
Economic issue —.297 —433 +,133 
Conflict with Supreme 
Court 4.166 36.9 3.308 34.8 2.404 33.8 
Cases correctly 
classified (%) 86.6 87.1 87 
Courts of Appeals cases only 
Federal gavernament 2.047 2.221 6.322 
Civil liberty issue —.044 5.6 .1013 5.6 —.130 23.2 
Economic issue —.251 —.538 —.457 
Intercircuit conflict 3.338 23.8 3.217 29.3 1.531 29.3 
` Cases correctly ; 
classified (%) 84.6 86.2 83.3 


Burger Court is either marching to a different 
drummer or that the band is playing a march 
unknown to the earlier Courts. ‘The variance ex- 
plained by the nonconflict variables in the Vinson 


. and Warren Courts totaled from 4.7 to 5.7%. For 


the Burger Court, the range was from 19.2 to 
23.2%, essentially all of which may be attributed 
to the federal government as petitioning party. 
When conflict with Supreme Court precedent is 


‘added, explained variance jumps approximately 


30 percentage points in the Warren and Vinson 
Courts but only 14 percentage points in the 


‘Burger Court. For intercircuit conflict, explained 


variance increases from 18 to 23 percentage points 
for the first two Courts but only 6 percentage 
points in the Burger Court.® 


*The strength of the relationships reported here may 
be compared to those reported by Tanenhaus. He deter- 
mined that the federal government as petitioning party 
explained 7.4% of the variance in the Court’s certiorari 
decisions in the 1947-1956 terms. For civil liberty issue, 
he reports a comparable figure of 3.9%. For party, I 
report from 4.1 to 5.4%, figures within the same general 
range as those provided by Tanenhaus. I do not, how- 
ever, replicate his findings re the civil liberty issue. His 
model in toto was found to account for a total of 13.7% 
of the variance in certiorari rulings. By contrast, I have 
shown that conflict (either type) does considerably bet- 
ter by itself, ranging from 20.7 to 33.9% for the Warren 
ami Vinson Courts and from 9.5 to 20.7% for the 
Burger Court, and my two-factor model accounted for 
up to 36.8% of the variance. A similar comparison with 


Conflict is clearly the most important predictor 
of Vinson and Warren Court decisions on cer- 
tiorari. An examination of the discriminant func- 
tion coefficients shows that conflict with Supreme 
Court precedent is 2 to 3 times as important as 
federal government as petitioning party. In the 
Burger Court, it is less than half as important. For 
the Burger Court, intercircuit conflict is only one- 
fourth as significant in explaining variance in 
decision as federal government as petitioning 
party. In the other two Courts, on the other hand, 
it is again 2 to 3 times as important. Thus, the 
Burger Court is something of an anomaly when 
compared to the earlier Courts. 

Finally, as further check on my inferences, I 
have carried out a discriminant function analysis 
for six models of the form: DF = a + bX + bX, 
where X and X; represent conflict and federal 
government as petitioning party. These models 
recognize that these variables are the most reliable 
predictors of the Court’s certiorari decisions. In 
Table 7, I summarize the results of the six analy- 
ses. This analysis shows that the contribution of 
the nonconflict variables in Table 6 are negligible, 
so trivial in fact that those factors can be dis- 
missed as predictors. The two-predictor model is 


the findings of Teger and Kosinski (1980) is not possible 
because these authors do not use standard measures of 
explained variance. Moreover, they deal with a popula- 
tion rather than a sample and tell us that tests of statis- 
tical significance are not appropriate for their data. 
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simply a better model than the four-predictor 
model assessed earlier. 

Table 7 also affirms that conflict is the best pre- 
dictor for the Vinson and the Warren Courts; this 
can be read from the discriminant function coeffi- 
cients. It is also seen in the fact that when federal 
government as petitioning party is added to con- 
flict, explained variance increases from 1.7 to 3 
percentage points as compared to a range of 18.3 
to 31.3 when the variables are reversed. 

For the Burger Court, conflict correlates more 
highly with party than is true in the other two 
Courts. But there is nothing in Table 7 to change 
my inference that federal government as petition- 
ing party is a more important variable than con- 
flict in that Court, four to five times more impor- 
tant insofar as predictive power is concerned when 
compared to the other two Courts. 


Conclusions 


To return to my three orienting questions, there 
is little doubt that the Supreme Court in its 1947- 
1976 terms has been significantly influenced in 
making certiorari decisions by factors of conflict. 
Moreover, when other factors are controlled or 
incorporated into the analysis, conflict is far and 
away the most significant predictor of certiorari 
decisions for two of our three Courts. For the 
Burger Court, conflict has been a significant in- 
dicator to certiorari decision, but a more impor- 
tant predictor is federal government as petitioning 
party. The ‘‘substantial doctrinal continuity” 
between the Warren and Burger Courts, to which 
Wasby (1976, p. 207) has called our attention, 
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should not obscure the fact that these Courts dif- 


fer in other significant ways. 


Beginning with the work of Tanenhaus, those 
who construct models of certiorari decision mak- 
ing (including this author) have utilized such pre- 
dictors as issue, petitioning party, socioeconomic 
status of petitioning and opposing parties, the 
ideological direction of the decision in the lower 
court, and the liberal or conservative makeup of 
the Court itself. None has included conflict as a 
variable in his or her models. The present study 
has shown, however, that conflict is highly ger- 
mane to such models. It may now be suggested 
that in making up its plenary case agenda, the 
Court is significantly responsive to the legal- 
systemic variable—conflict—and less governed by 
case issue variables than one might have thought.’ 
From a theoretical standpoint, this may suggest a 
shift of focus to systemic factors if the predictive 
power of my theories or semitheories is to be 
enhanced. l 

My results do not imply that idiosyncratic fac- 
tors should now be ignored. Indeed, one might 
speculate that the disparities -in my findings for 
the Warren, Vinson, and Burger Courts are the 
result of the varying importance different justices 
attach to conflict as a system problem or the ex- 
tent to which they differentiate requests by. the 
federal government for plenary review. Where 
conflict with Supreme Court precedent is con- 
cerned, however, I have shown that the predictive 
power of such conflict has steadily declined from 


°Cf. Teger and Kosinski (1980) on this point. 


Table 7. Discriminant Analysis of Certlorari Decisions with Two Predictors, 
All Cases and Courts of Appeals Cases Only 


Vinson Court 
Sum of 
DF. Explained 
Coefficient Variance 
All cases 
1. Conflict 4.174 34 
2. Federal government 1.583 36.8 
1. Federal government S9 
2. Conflict 36.8 
Cases correctly classified 86.6 
Courts of Appeals cases only 
1. Conflict 3.354 20.7- 
2. Federal government 2.057 23.7 
1. Federal government 5.4 
2. Conflict 23.7 
Cases correctly classified 84.6 


Warren Court Burger Court 
Sum of Sum of 
D.F. Explained . D.F. Explamed 
Coefficient Variance Coefficient Variance 
% % 
3.326 32.9 2.395 20.8 
1,937 : 34.6 5.280 33.7 
4.2 i 19.2 
34.6 | 33.7 
87 
3.228 27 1.534 9.5 
2.249 29 6.336 29.1 
5.1 22.9 
29 
86.2 87 


o 
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the Vinson to the Warren to the Burger Court, 
which suggests the possibility that other systemic 
variables are at work. The most likely culprit here 
is increasing caseload, but whatever the case, 
there is nothing here that argues for the exclusion 
of systemic or more traditional legal variables in 
an effort to improve our understanding of the 
Supreme Court’s agenda-building processes. 

A secondary finding is that the Supreme Court 
is not greatly influenced in granting and denying 
certiorari by the mere claims of conflicts by peti- 
tioning attorneys. Given that genuine conflict 
does exert such influence, I infer that the Court 
recognizes the self-interest of petitioning parties 
and simply discounts such claims overall. How- 
ever, one must assume that the conflicts claimed 
by attorneys include both genuine and spurious 
conflicts. Thus, some separation must occur at 
the Supreme Court level. Given the time pressures 
on the justices who screen certiorari petitions, this 


need implies a large role for law clerks in distin-. 


guishing genuine conflict cases from those where 
the claim is too tenuous to warrant the Court’s 
attention. 

In an earlier article I reported that the Court 
was sensitive to claims of conflict with Supreme 
Court precedent when such claims were made by 


‘dissenting judges below (Ulmer, 1983). It is pos- 


sible that such a cue, as well as others, is used by 
clerks and justices in picking genuine intercircuit 
conflict cases for review. Further research on 
other possible cues would seem warranted. 

Finally, my analysis has shown that even in the 
Vinson and Warren eras, the Supreme Court 
allowed a large percentage of conflicting court 
rulings to stand. In the current era, the departures 
from the uniformity of law principle have become 
more frequent, as have the Supreme Court’s fail- 
ure to correct or eliminate such conflicts. In short, 
that problem has gotten worse. 
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This article uses a variety of multilevel data collected from a nine-county study of felony courts to 
examine the joint effects of contextual and individual level (sociopolitical characteristics of decision 
workers) upon decisions made in face-to-face groups. The research finds that although the socio- 
political characteristics of decision makers (attitudes toward punishment, Machiaveilianism, and 
operating styles) made a difference in the outcome of interactions, their role could not be accessed 
independent of the contextual factors surrounding the interactions. Some of the most important con- 
textual factors were the kind of criminal case being handled, prosecutor office policies restricting dis- 
cretion, and the configuration of attributes in the group handling the case. Although the data are 
wholly derived from the criminal court setting, the implications of the findings for studying decision 


making in other face-to-face groups are developed. . 


How are political decisions reached in face-to- 
face groups? This question guides much of the 
research in legislative behavior, the study of 
bureaucracies, the legal process, and other sub- 
fields of political science. The importance and 
scope of this question are equalled by the per- 
plexities involved in trying to answer it. The com- 
plex settings in which political actors make deci- 
sions, the fluidity of these settings, the histories of 
the:issues, the varied rules, procedures, and kinds 
of decisions, plus other factors all make the 
analysis of who gets what, when, and how in these 
groups a difficult one to analyze empirically. 
Much of the published quantitative research on 
these decision processes fails to convey the com- 
plexity and richness we are predisposed to expect 
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because it makes sweeping assumptions that over- 
simplify reality. The alternative approach, how-- 
ever, is equally troubling. Research designs draw- 
ing on extensive observation, participation, and 
semistructured, in-depth interviews often capture 
the complexity and nuance needed to weave in- 
tuitively satisfying, eclectic descriptions. But they 
typically rest on a weak empirical base calling into 
question their reliability and generalizability. 

The fundamental problem was neatly sum- 
marized by what Dahl termed the ‘‘dilemma of 
rigor versus relevance.” 


Attempts to meet high standards of logical 
rigor or empirical verification have produced 
some intriguing experiments and a good deal of 
effort to clarify concepts and logical relation- 
ships but not rounded and well-verified explana- 
tions of complex political systems in the real 
world. Conversely, attempts to arrive at a better 
understanding of the more concrete phenomena 
of political life and institutions often sacrifice a 
good deal in rigor of logic and verification in 
order to provide more useful and reliable guides 
to the real world. (Dahl, 1968, p. 410) 


In an effort to bridge the “‘rigor versus rele- 
vance’’ gap in the study of face-to-face decision 
making, this article develops a contextual ap- 
proach to understanding the role of individuals in 
one type of joint decision-making venture. In- 
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stead of making a few simplifying assumptions 
about the cognitive abilities or political motives of 
the principal actors, it directs attention to the 
structure of microlevel influences in negotiation 
processes. Moreover, it identifies the basic con- 
textual qualities of the decisions, so that the role 
of the sociopolitical characteristics of the actors 
can be better ascertained. It approaches this prob- 
lem as one in which these characteristics interact 
with certain contextually defined features of a 
decision, and accordingly views individual influ- 
ences as contingent in nature. 

In this study we are concerned with sentencing 
decisions in felony guilty plea cases in nine coun- 
ties. It should be made clear from the outset that 
sentencing in criminal courts, both in origin and 
effect, is intrinsically political, in the broad sense 
of the word. Moreover, guilty pleas are a product 
of negotiation and bargaining within triads of 
judges, prosecutors, and defense attorneys. This 
domain provides fertile ground for the develop- 
ment of new insights into political decision mak- 
ing because studies of courts offer ample clues to 
what factors should be considered in constructing 
a contextual model of microlevel influences. 


Contextual Factors and 
Individual Characteristics in 
Criminal Court Sentencing Decisions 


Research on state trial courts has moved from a 
narrow concern over judicial behavior to a recog- 
nition that decisions flow from courtroom work- 
groups of varying stability and consistency oper- 
ating within specific institutional and political set- 
tings (Gibson, 1983; Jacob, 1983). Following the 
well-trod path of judicial behavior scholars inter- 
ested in appellate-level: courts (particularly the 
Supreme Court), some early as well as more recent 
work has sought to determine whether or not the 
backgrounds and socioeconomic characteristics of 
trial judges are related to their sentencing deci- 
sions (Green, 1961; Uhlman, 1979). The effects of 
judicial attitudes and role conceptions have been 
examined by Hogarth (1971) and by Gibson 
(1978). These studies vary in their methodological 
and theoretical sophistication, but their judge- 
centered view limits their ability to integrate con- 
textual factors into their analyses. Other research 
with a similarly narrow perspective concentrates 
on the legal characteristics of cases (e.g., serious- 
ness of the charge), and extralegal features (e.g., 
defendant race). Unfortunately these studies rare- 
ly incorporate the attitudes of actors on the one 
hand, or the institutional and political features of 
the court’s setting on the other. The latter is the 
particular strength of studies that, blending obser- 
vational data with qualitative data on case charac- 
teristics (Eisenstein & Jacob, 1977; Feeley, 1979; 
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Flemming, 1982; Levin, 1977; Nardulti, 1978), 
highlight the political and organizational context 
of courtroom processes and the character of inter- 
actions among key participants. Their weak- 
nesses, however, are mirror images of the judge- 
centered studies: they underplay the personal 
views and styles of courtroom actors. 

This quick overview of the literature suggests 
strongly that to determine how individual-level 
factors affect decisions in criminal courtrooms, a 
contextual model must be employed that encom- 
passes both the impact of all three principal actors 
and the characteristics of the setting in which they 
interact. The contextual factors we deal with here 
are: contextually relevant decision-maker atti- 
tudes other than their personal views or prefer- 
ences concerning outcomes; the characteristics of 
the case; the nature of the workgroup (the specific 
configuration of judge, prosecutor, and defense 
counsel) dealing with the case; and relevant poli- 
cies of the local justice system. Each of these vari- 
ables can affect the relationship between an 
actor’s personal views and sentencing. Moreover, 
the nature of the relationship may differ depend- 
ing on the actor’s formal role (judge, prosecutor, 
or defense attorney), which suggests that a model 
incorporating all three participants necessarily will 
be complex, involving many multiplicative (inter- 
action) terms. Before developing such a model, 
we need to say something more about its basic 
components: decision-maker attributes, case 
characteristics, workgroup configurations, and 
relevant system policies. 


Decision-maker Attributes 


Our central concern is with the role played by 
the sentencing attitudes of decision makers in the 
negotiation of specific sentences. But these views 
are not the only relevant attributes of decision 
makers. Regardless of their attitudes toward 
punishment, actors with particular kinds of per- 
sonalities may be better able to translate their 
views into decisions than others, particularly if 
participants with opposing opinions must be per- 
suaded to accept the decision. A second factor is 
the manner with which individuals perform their 
work, their operating style. 

Machiavellianism. Finding an efficiently obtain- 
able measure of personality that could be ex- 
pected to shape behavior in plea negotiations 
posed a difficult challenge. Prior research on 
appellate courts which developed measures of 
judicial role did not offer established and com- 
parable measures of role for prosecutors and 
defense attorneys (Gibson, 1983). Nor were these 
measures particularly appropriate for trial court 
work. Several recent studies of judicial behavior 
employ the concept of self-esteem (Atkins, 
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Alpert, & Ziller, 1980; Gibson, 1981). Although it 
is not role specific, the origins of this concept are 
not explicitly sociopsychological and its implica- 
tions for interpersonal behavior are unclear. We 
relied instead on the notion of Machiavellianism. 
According to Christie and Geis (1970, p. 312): 


High Machs manipulate more, win more, are 
persuaded less, persuade others more, and other- 
wise differ significantly from low Machs as pre- 
dicted in situations in which subjects interact 
face to face with others, when the situation pro- 
vides latitude for improvisation and the subject 
must initiate responses as he can or will, and in 
situations in which affective involvement with 
details irrelevant to winning distracts low Machs. 


The negotiations leading to plea-bargained sen- 
tences fit this description well. Furthermore, 
several standard Machiavellianism instruments 
were available to produce a comparable score for 
all three participants. 

Operating Styles. Harold Lasswell awakened in- 
terest in how personality traits led to differences 
in politicians’ behavior. We now have research on 
how legislators (Fenno, 1973), presidents (Barber, 
1972), and other public officials differ in their ap- 
proach to their work. Moreover, prior research on 
the legal process suggests that the operating styles 
of judges and attorneys are just as varied as those 
in other political roles (Alschuler, 1968, 1975; 
Ryan et al., 1980; Sarat, 1977). Several aspects of 
style are relevant to the negotiation process. 

In many bargaining situations the possibility 
exists that, if negotiations fail, the parties have a 
reasonable chance of winning what they wanted 
through the exercise of superior resources. In 
guilty-plea negotiations, trial competence (the 
reputation for being a skilled courtroom comba- 
tant) is a crucial resource that makes the threat of 
going to trial credible and heightens the other 
side’s perceived risk of losing. As a link between 
attitudes and sentencing, trial competence could 
have different effects depending on the lawyer’s 
role in court. For instance, punitive prosecutors 
known to be accomplished trial advocates might 
haggle more successfully for severe sentences, par- 
ticularly in serious cases, than their less feared, 
but equally punitive colleagues. At the other end 
of the courtroom table, defense attorneys highly 
esteemed for their trial skills with liberal punish- 
ment beliefs may secure less severe sanctions for 
their clients than less highly regarded lawyers who 
have similar views on punishment. 

Judges often gain courthouse fame for how well 
or poorly they preside over jury trials, but an 
equally vital facet of their reputations is their pro- 
clivity for involving themselves in pretrial negotia- 


tions. Whereas some judges keep their distance 


from pretrial proceedings, others spurn this tradi- 
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tional hands-off role and actively immerse them- 
selves in working out the details of dispositions. 

Greater involvement by judges as well as anticipa- 
tion of their interests by attorneys means that 
their sentencing views probably will be incor- 
porated more directly in guilty pleas than those of 
their aloof brethren who remain above the fray. 

Judge involvement, therefore, is.a central mediat- 
ing variable between the attitudes of judges and 
sentencing. 

A final dimension of operating style, respon- 
siveness, is common to all three courtroom roles. 
Responsiveness refers to the extent to which in- 
dividuals accommodate the needs of others. 
Judges and lawyers often feel they are a part of a 
larger courthouse community, identify with its 
fortunes, and think it is in their long-run interests 
to respect local practices and customs. At times 
these attachments override formal role expecta- 
tions, prompting responsive actors to deal prag- 
matically with others in order to preserve amica- 
ble ties within the courthouse. 

Responsiveness could suppress the effects on 
sentences of an individual attitude. Accommodat- 
ing judges or prosecutors may offer concessions 
to consummate guilty pleas, even though they 
hold highly punitive sentencing views. As a result 
punishments in gases where they are involved may 


-be lighter than in those where the judges and 


prosecutors are just as punitive but less respon- 
sive. Correspondingly, compliant defense attor- 
neys may acquiesce in pleas with stiff sentences, 
even though they hold lenient punishment beliefs. 
On the other hand, responsive individuals might 
hide their views within the courthouse because 
they believe that by being nice, they will get what 
they want over the long run, even at the expense 
of more immediate concerts ‘(such as sentencing 
concessions in the case at hand). 


Case Characteristics: Offense and Prior Record 


The gravity of the crime charged and whether 
defendants have had prior brushes with the law 
critically affect the influence of attitudes on sen- 
tences. State criminal codes rank crimes according 
to their seriousness and set the levels of punish- 
ment accordingly, often with a range of penalties 
and minimum and maximum lengths of incarcera- 
tion. Prior convictions may add to these penalties 
or enter into local sentencing decisions as exacer- 
bating factors. In cases involving a minor offense 
or first offenders the penalty is likely to be low 
and discretion narrow; such cases receive proba- 
tion or at most a few months in the county jail, 
and as a result the attitudes of participants have 
little sway in the decisions. As cases mount in 
seriousness, the opportunity for attitudes to exert 
themselves broadens as neither the state criminal 
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code nor the court’s going rates tightly confine the 
latitude of the workgroup or its members, thus 
producing more play within the process. Serious 
cases, moreover, encourage participants to advo- 
cate their views more forcefully, at least in infor- 
mal settings, because such cases are professionally 
challenging and the basis for reputations within 
the court community. 


Workgroup Characteristics 


In guilty plea cases sentencing becomes a collec- 
tive endeavor involving prosecutors and defense 
attorneys to a major degree, despite the formal 
authority and responsibility of judges. It is crucial 
to know, then, whether these decisions are made 
by workgroups with divergent or homogeneous 
attitudes regarding punishment or whether there 
are de facto coalitions of two actors against 
another. For example, attitudinally deviant prose- 
cutors isolated from the other members of the 
workgroup face very different bargaining situa- 
tions from those if they are paired with judges 
who share their views. Similarly, high Mach attor- 
neys or prosecutors may succeed most often in 
getting what they want when the other members 
of the triad are less Machiavellian. Another exam- 
ple may be that an attorney’s trial competence is a 
viable bargaining resource only if the opposing 
attorney is discernibly less competent, which sug- 
gests that the impact of attorney attitudes on sen- 
tencing decisions varies with the difference in trial 
skills between opposing attorneys. 


Policy Characteristics of the System 


A final set of factors includes the various poli- 
cies of the organizations constituting the local jus- 
tice system. These factors will be treated briefly 
because a thorough review goes beyond the scope 
of the present analysis. Two obvious practices are 
the extent to which plea bargaining is controlled 
by the prosecutor’s office and the actual amount 
of discretion enjoyed by the judge. 

In some prosecutor offices guilty plea offers are 
set by the office, and deviations from these offers 
are prohibited. Obviously, opportunities for a 
prosecutor’s views to play a role in sentencing are 
smaller here than in locales where laissez faire 
practices prevail. Also, in some counties the 
judge’s sentencing discretion is more limited than 
in others, especially where pre-sentence investi- 
gators and recommendations prepared by the pro- 
bation office are required. Judicial latitude may 
also be limited where the prosecutor’s office pre- 
sents plea bargains that specify the sentence. 
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Data Sources and Variable Construction 


Data for this analysis come from a larger study 
of nine circuit-level courts in Illinois, Michigan, 
and Pennsylvania.! A thorough review of the 
study’s research design and methodology is pre- 
sented elsewhere (Nardulli, Flemming, & Eisen- 
stein, 1984); only a brief overview càn be given 
here. Systematic case samples with the defendant 
as the unit of analysis were drawn from each 
county, and information was collected on over 
300 variables for a total of 7,475 felony defen- 
dants.? Almost every judge, prosecutor, and 
public defender with full-time felony assignments 
during the case sample periods were interviewed, 
but some difficulties arose with respect to private 
defense attorneys and appointed counsel for indi- 
gent defendants. In some counties hundreds of 
attorneys represented at least one defendant dur- 
ing the sampling period. Accordingly, only 
regular private practitioners were interviewed. All 
told, data were acquired on over 300 decision 
makers. 


'The Ilinois counties were DuPage, Peoria, and St. 
Clair; the Michigan counties were Oakland, Kalama- 
zoo, and Saginaw; the Pennsylvania counties were 
Montgomery, Dauphin, and Ene. The counties were 
selected in an effort to maximize within state variance 
along two dimensions: a socioeconomic well-being 
dimension, the other concerned the nature of the politi- 
cal linkages between the court system and its environ- 
ment. In selecting counties, however, we were restricted 
by the number of large counties that fit our criteria. Size 
was crucial because we needed to sample a large number 
of cases that were handled by a sufficiently diverse set of 
decision makers. Thus, in each state we selected one 
economically declining county (St. Clair, Saginaw, 
Erie), One autonomous county (Peoria, Kalamazoo, 
Dauphin), and one suburban ring county (DuPage, 
Oakland, Montgomery). Variance in our socioeconomic 
welfare criteria is embodied in the differences between 
the declining counties and the suburban counties; the 
differences in political linkages are reflected in the 
autonomous and suburban ring counties. Although 
these distinctions are less important for this aspect of 
the research, an extended discussion of selection criteria 
and procedures, and a detailed description of the nine 
counties, can be found in Nardulli, Flemming, and 
Eisenstein (1984). 

*With respect to case sampling procedures, in most 
counties we selected the entire universe of cases handled 
in a given jurisdiction for a designated period of time 
(1978-1979, for instance). We then tried to interview 
most decision makers who handled a goodly number of 
cases during that time frame. In some counties we had 
to take only a sample of cases handled during a given 
year. For a more detailed discussion of case sampling 
procedures see Nardulli, Flemming, and Eisenstein 
(1984). 
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The Case Sample 


The analysis’ of sentencing described here 
focuses on a small subset of the 7,475 defendants 
from the case samples. Of the total sample of 
defendants, 13% were not convicted, leaving 
6,503 sentenced. Despite efforts to interview and 
to administer instruments to all regular partici- 
pants, the larger number of cases handled by non- 
regular defense attorneys (whom we did not inter- 
view) led to missing data on many cases. We 
obtained full information on the personal attri- 
butes of the judge, prosecutor, and defense attor- 
ney triad for 2,020 sentenced defendants. 

Because most of the propositions examined 
deal with social interactions and bargaining, we 
eliminated the 100 or so cases that went to trial. 
Analysis of the remaining cases showed that ap- 
proximately 800 were decided by a triad that also 
handled at least four other cases. We selected 
these cases for the analysis because we wanted to 
insure a high degree of familiarity and a prior his- 
tory of dealing with one another.’ This allowed us 
to examine hypotheses dealing with bargaining 
positions, personality, and mutual perceptions of 
operating styles that assumed each participant 
knew the attributes of the other two relatively 
well. It also improved the chances that the rela- 
tionships found reflected some stability rather 
than a transient set of circumstances that would 
obscure underlying patterns. 

Pooling cases from several counties provides a 
means for yielding insights into collegial decision 
making in criminal courts not previously avail- 
able. It introduces a wider range of variation on 
crucial variables than a sample drawn from a 
jurisdiction where only two or three judges and 
four or five prosecutors handle criminal cases. In 
the set of 800 cases, 21 judges, 29 prosecutors, 
and 51 defense attorneys combined to form 102 
triads or workgroups. The larger number of par- 
ticipants make possible the uncovering of under- 
lying patterns in how personal differences affect 
outcomes. 

It should be emphasized that the merging of 
cases from the various counties does not result in 


There was, of course, nothing magic about five 
cases. We initially used cut-offs of ten and eight cases, 
but that left us with too few cases and excluded too 
many counties altogether. A three-way crosstabulation 
showed that five was a good cut-off point—most other 
triads occurred in only one or two cases. Even with this 
cut-off four counties contributed few cases to the 
pooled sample. Two Michigan counties had no public 
defender’s office, relying instead on a large panel of ap- 
pointed attorneys. The two suburban counties in Ilinois 
and Pennsylvania had unstable workgroups and conse- 
quently had no groups which met the five-case criterion. 
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a sample of any larger universe. Consequently, it 
is not possible to generalize these results to a wider 
universe. However, comparison of this subset with 
all cases from the five counties that contributed 
cases indicates it is not biased with respect to two 
of the most potent predictors of sentence: offense 
seriousness and prior record. The mean score of 
the offense seriousness measure for all sentence 
cases in the five counties is 8.8 months, and its 
correlation with the sentence variable is .66; for 
the pooled set of 800 cases, the mean is 8.0 
months and the correlation coefficient is .66. The 
criminal record variable in the large sample has a 
mean of .02 and a .27 correlation with sentence; 
for the subset, the mean is .08 and the correlation 
29, 


Measuring Sentence Length, 
Offense Seriousness, and Prior Record 


Prison and jail overcrowding means that few 
incarcerated defendants serve more than the 
imposed minimum, a fact that courtroom actors 
take into account in sentencing. Consequently, 
the minimum number of months of incarceration 
imposed provides a reasonable measure of sever- 
ity. It has the additional virtues of being readily 
available and comparable across the three states 
we studied.‘ In computing this variable 
(JAILMIN), we coded defendants given proba- 
tion as zero. 

Measuring offense seriousness poses far more 
chalienging problems. Measures based on statu- 
tory minimums or maximums seldom correspond 
consistently to the going rates of courts; they are 
also crude and lump together many disparate 
offenses. The existence of three state criminal 
codes and nine sets of going rates compounds 
these problems, making more imperative the need 
for an empirically based -measure applicable 
across offenses and counties. 


‘In Hlinois, which has a determinate sentencing law 
and day-for-day sentence reductions for good behavior, 
all penitentiary sentences were halved. Lllinois jail sen- 
tences (all confinements less than one year) were left un- 
changed. Michigan: and Pennsylvania have indeter- 
minate sentencing laws, but they also have statutory 
provisions which prohibit parole before the minimum 
sentence is served. Thus the minimum penitentiary times 
across all three states are meaningful and comparable. 
Two dispositions unique to Michigan and Pennsylvania, 
deferred prosecution and accelerated rehabilitative dis- 
positions (ARDs), are comparable to probation in 
Illinois and were, therefore, coded 0. One last point 
should be noted. Kalamazoo and Dauphin had a hand- 
ful of sentences in excess of 100 years. These distorted 
the results and were recoded to 20 years, the next highest 
code in each of the counties. 
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We adopted the following procedure in devising 
a measure of case seriousness. A dummy variable 
for the most serious offense at the time of sen- 
tencing was constructed for each offense with an 
appreciable number of cases. The resulting set of 
variables was then entered into a regression equa- 
tion for each county’s sentenced defendants with 
minimum incarceration time (JAILMIN) as the 
dependent variable. These equations were then 
used to assign to each case in each county an 
offense seriousness score (OFFSER) equivalent to 
the mean sentence for defendants convicted of 
that offense in each county. This measure can be 
viewed as the going rate for the offense in the 
county, 

A few comments regarding this procedure are in 
order. First, although it may appear circular to 
predict sentences using a variable containing mean 
sentences for a given offense, the regression 
results are identical to using the traditional tech- 
nique of dummy variables to represent offenses. 
More critically, this procedure is an economical, 
flexible way of controlling for the effects of 
offense because it is a single variable rather than 
several, a major advantage with interactive statis- 
tical models. Finally, this is a very conservative 
method for controlling offense seriousness 
because it lets this variable explain as much vari- 
ance as possible before other variables of more 
theoretical import are introduced into the regres- 
sion equation. 

A measure of the defendant’s criminal record 


was constructed with four highly intercorrelated 


variables: number of prior arrests, number or 
prior convictions, number of jail commitments, 
and number of penitentiary commitments. Factor 
analysis reduced these variables into a single com- 
posite variable.‘ 


Measures of Decision-maker Attributes 


The attitudinal survey administered to judges, 
prosecutors, and defense attorneys contained 14 
questions touching on various aspects of punish- 
ment. Factor analysis showed that 11 of them 
hung together moderately well in a unidimen- 
sional factor we labeled belief in punishment 
(Nardulli, Flemming, & Eisenstein, 1984). The 
parsimonious nature of the measure facilitates the 


The results of the factor analysis used to compute the 
criminal-record variable are reported in Nardulli, Flem- 
ming, and Eisenstein (1984). They show a strong single- 
factor solution which yields a straightforward interpre- 
tation. The factor score for a given case is computed by 
summing its scores on the weighted standardized 
variables (weights = factor loadings) used in the factor 
analysis. 
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complex analyses that follow. Although the fol- 
lowing analysis will refer to the judge’s belief in 
punishment (JPUN) or the prosecutor’s belief in 
punishment (PPUN), all scores were derived from 
the same set of questions and the same factor 
analysis. These variables as well as the other in- 
dividual level measures are reported in Table 1. 
High scores indicate a strong belief in punishment 
in dealing with criminals; low scores indicate a 
more lenient attitude. A transposed scale was 
created for defense attorneys because some analy- 
ses required that leniency be scored high (Table 1). 

The derivation of the Machiavellianism mea- 
sure was much less involved. Six items from the 
Mach V test (Rogers & Semin, 1973) were in- 
cluded in the last section of the attitudinal survey. 
The responses were scored in accordance with 
standard procedures, resulting in one Machiavel- 
lianism score for each respondent. High scores in- 
dicate high Machs; low scores indicate low Machs. 

Measures of the decision makers’ operating 
styles required a wholly different set of proce- 
dures. Instead of asking the decision makers 
about themselves, as we had in the attitudinal sur- 
vey, we asked their co-workers to evaluate them. 
A Q-sort procedure was developed in which the 
occupants of each role in a given county were 
asked to evaluate occupants of the other two roles 
(e.g., Judges evaluated prosecutors and defense 
counsel). Nine questions were asked about judges; 
eight were asked about attorneys.* Although some 
of the same general dimensions (familiarity, infor- 
mality, accommodativeness, predictability) were 
tapped in the two sets of questions, those asked 
about judges were necessarily somewhat different 
from those asked about attorneys. 

After the Q-sort data were assembled, a mean 
score was computed for each evaluatee on each 
question. Factor analysis was applied to these 
mean variables in an effort to derive a more 
general measure. With respect to the attorney 
mean variables, the factor analysis identified a 
very strong cluster involving the traits of trust- 
worthiness, accommodativeness, predictability, 
and informality. This factor was labeled attorney 
responsiveness because these traits indicate a 
general concern for maintaining good working 
relationships among co-workers.’ Similarly a 
judge responsiveness factor was identified. This 
factor was composed of questions concerning 
accommodativeness, reasonableness, and infor- 
mality. The analysis of the judge variables also 


‘For a more detailed description of the specific Q-sort 
questions and the analysis of the Q-sort data, see Nar- 
dulli, Flemming, and Eisenstein (1984). 

*The results of all the Q-sort factor analyses are 
reported in Nardulli, Flemming, and Eisenstein (1984). 
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demonstrated a second general factor, composed 
of questions concerning the extent to which the 
judge actively sought to influence the outcome of 
a case, the judge’s tendency to avoid trials,.and 
the judge’s informality. It was labeled Judge’s 
Involvement because the questions largely con- 


cerned the judge’s inclination to take an active. 


and forceful part in informally resolving cases. 
One last variable from the Q-sort data was used, 
but it was not a composite variable. Rather, it was 
simply a single question tapping the attorney’s 
trial competence. 


Measures of Workgroup and Policies 


The variables described so far have dealt with 
individual cases or decision makers. Equally im- 
portant to consider is the overall makeup of the 
workgroup (the configuration of attitudes or 
operating styles) and various system-level policies 
which constrain the discretion of the decision 
makers. Each is an important contextual influence 
which has. implications for bargaining strategies 
and the success of individuals in achieving their 
sentencing preferences. 

Workgroup Configurations. To uncover the 
structure of workgroup configurations, each of 
the 102 workgroups that met the five case require- 
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ments discussed earlier was analyzed with respect 
to the belief-in-punishment variable, Machiavel- 
lianism, the responsiveness variables, and the trial 
competence measures. For each workgroup the 
score of each participant on each measure was 
plotted on a scale. Then the resulting set of dia- 
grams (4 sets of 102) was analyzed for relevant 
patterns. Although the resulting structures for the 
belief in punishment variable and the trial compe- 
tence variable were fairly straightforward and sug- 
gestive of relevant hypotheses, the other two were 
not. Therefore this discussion will be restricted to 
an analysis of the punishment structure and the 
trial structure of the workgroups. 

Figure | gives the mean role scores and major 
configurations of punishment attitudes in the 
workgroups. Traditional workgroups, in which 
judges have punishment attitudes roughly midway 
between hardnosed prosecutors and soft-hearted 
defense attorneys, are the modal category, 
although they accounted for less than half of the 
workgroups and handled only 40% of the cases. 
The second most-common pattern is the 
prosecutor-judge cluster, where both actors have 
similar high punishment scores compared. to 
defense attorneys. This configuration, character- 
istic of approximately one-quarter of the work- 
groups, handled roughly one-quarter of the cases. 


a 


Table 1. Summary of Individual Level Measures 











Attitude 
Belief in punishment 
Judge (JPUN)® 


Prosecutor (PPUN) 
Defense counsel (DPUN) 
Transposed version of DPUN (high is 
extremely lenient) 
Personality Type 
Machiavellianism 
Judge JMAC) 
Prosecutor (PMAC) 
Defense attorney (DMAC) 


Operating Style 
Responsiveness 
Judge (JRES) 


Prosecutor (PRES) 
Defense counsel (DRES) 


_ Judge’s involvement (JINVOL) 
Prosecutor's trial competence (PTRL) 
Defense counsel’s trial competence (DTRL) 


Source and Derivation of Measure 


Factor analysis of punishment related attitudinal 
items 


Reversed and translated DPUN © 


Six item “Mini Mach V” Test 


Factor analyses of personnel evatuation data 
derived from Q Sort procedure 


Single question derived from Q Sort data 


8Some of these variables also have dichotomous or trichotomous versions; they are indicated by a 1 (e.g., JMACI, 


PRESI, DTRLI). 


th 
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Figure 1. Average Punishment Scores by Role and Triad Type 





Cluster. 


(n= 84) 27.4 


- Percent of Workgroups 
n 44.0 


The remaining configurations involved, propor- 
tionately, only a handful of workgroups and 
cases. These configurations are interesting, how- 
ever, because most of them are characterized by 
defense attorneys with relatively punitive sentenc- 
ing views. 

The trial competence configurations are shown 
in Figure 2. Three patterns were identified: one in 
which there was parity between the attorneys and 
two in which either the prosecutor or the defense 
ane was ranked higher than the other. The 


Traditional Prosecutor-Judge Judge-Defense Prosecutor-Defense Judge High Defense Attorney 
Attorney Cluster Attorney Cluster High 
8.3 6.0 7.1 7.1. 


first configuration characterized more than 45% 
of the workgroups and handled over half of the 
cases. The structure in which the defense attorney 
ranked higher than the prosecutor accounted for 
roughly one-third of the workgroups and cases. 
Prosecutors were evaluated as outranking defense 
attorneys in approximately one-sixth of the triads 
and cases. 

. Policy Constraints. Besides the attitudinal or 
resource configurations of courtroom work- 
groups, policy constraints need to be considered, 


Figure 2. Average Trial Competence Scores by Role and Dyad Type 
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especially in the instance of assistant prosecutors. . 


Based on interviews with the assistants and the 
office hierarchies, a trichotomous variable was 
created to indicate prosecutor discretion in plea 
negotiations, where 1 = little discretion, 2 = 
some discretion, and 3 = unfettered discretion). 
(For more information on these categorizations, 
see Nardulli, Flemming, & Eisenstein, 1984.) A 
dichotomous variable pertaining to local judicial 
discretion in sentencing also was constructed (0 = 
some constraints; 1 = virtually no constraints). 
Judges who were not required to order pre- 
sentencing investigations or who had much lati- 
tude in them were coded as having virtually no 
constraints. 


The Quantitative Analysis 


We present the quantitative analysis in four 
stages, each progressively more complex in the 
model it uses and more comprehensive in the vari- 
ables examined. Each of the last three equations 
represents the final stage of an intricate and 
lengthy process. Although we cannot present a 
blow-by-blow research diary, we will from time to 
time discuss how some variables that initially 
seemed significant dropped out of the equation at 
later stages when additional variables were added. 


Attitudes and Decisions: 
A Simple, Additive Model 


If one were to look naively only at the bivariate 
correlations between the belief-in-punishment 
scores for each of the principal actors and sen- 
tencing, the results would be puzzling. Whereas 
prosecutor attitudes (PPUN) and defense at- 
torney views (DPUN) have anemic correlations of 
.11 and .09 with sentences, judicial beliefs (JPUN) 
have a -.23 correlation! The value of combining 
individual-level attributes with contextual varia- 
bles becomes immediately apparent when offense 
seriousness (OFFSER) and defendant’s criminal 
record (CRIMRCD) are combined with the pun- 
ishment measures in a multiple regression equa- 
tion. As Equation 1 (R? = .49; n = 792) shows, 
when the effects of these two contextual variables 
are taken into account, the sign of the term for all 
three decision makers’ belief in punishment is 
positive. (The numbers in parentheses are F values 
and beta weights.) 


JAILMIN = ~—6.5 + .87 * OFFSER 
(525; .64) 


+ 4.3 * CRIMRCD + .25 * JPUN 
(67; .21) (.87; .03) 


+ .54 * PPUN + .21* DPUN 
(4.6; .06) (3.3; .05) 


(1) 
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Tests of statistical significance based on proba- 
bility theory are not strictly applicable here 
because the pooled data are not a sample. Still, in 
order to enhance the stability of the reported 
results, accepted conventions concerning proba- 
bility levels will be followed. With the number of 
cases used here, an F value of at least 3.84 is 
needed for a finding to be significant at the .05 
level; 6.64 for a significance level of .01; and 10.84 
for a level of .001. 

Although it is encouraging to find that the 
regression coefficients for the attitudinal variables 
have at least positive signs, only PPUN is statis- 
tically significant at a marginal .05 level. The im- 
pact of attitudes, especially when compared with 
the role of offense and prior record, appears ex- 
ceptionally marginal. The additive model, then, 
seemingly warrants some skepticism about the in- 
fluence of attitudes. 


Case Attributes as Conditions for 
Individual Influence 


Equation 1 represents a rather simplistic notion 
of sentencing processes because it assumes that if 
attitudinal factors are important, they are impor- 
tant regardless of the context of the decision or its 
characteristics. Our contextual approach suggests 
an alternative perspective: the influence of indi- 
vidual attitudes is conditional. The seriousness of 
the offense and (to a lesser degree) criminal record 
are two prime candidates for defining the condi- 
tions under which attitudes and other personal 
characteristics shape sentences. To recall the 
earlier discussion of seriousness, minor cases can 
be dispatched according to standard operating 
rules (manifested in going rates), but cases deemed 
important because of their gravity (and perhaps 
the defendant’s prior criminality) affects the inter- 
ests and attract the concentrated attention of the 
principal décision makers. Moreover, they offer 
more range in possible penalties. We explore the 
validity of this conditional model by building 
interaction terms between OFFSER and 
CRIMRCD on the one hand, and belief in punish- 
ment on the other, into the statistical model. The 
interaction variables were computed by multiply- 
ing the belief-in-punishment score of each mem- 
ber of the decisional triad by the value of the 
measure of seriousness and defendant’s record for 
each case (for example, JPUN * OFFSER). 

Preliminary results indicated that the attitude 
variables interacted positively, with OFFSER with 
F values ranging from 52 to 8. But the interaction 
term involving the prosecutor’s belief-in-punish- 
ment (PPUN) eliminated the effect of the inter- 
action terms involving the other two punishment 
variables (JPUN, DPUN). Further analyses 
showed that the prosecutor’s responsiveness 


at 


P à, 


La 


1984 


(PRES) interacting with OFFSER was significant- 
ly stronger than PPUN * OFFSER and, indeed, 
wiped out the latter’s effect on the JAILMIN 
variable. Moreover, by replacing this interaction 
term with the PRES * OFFSER term, collinearity 
between the PPUN * OFFSER variable and the 
interaction terms involving JPUN and DPUN 
(JPUN * OFFSER, DPUN * OFFSER) was re- 
duced, thereby allowing these two terms to enter 
the equation. Subsequent analysis showed that an 


‘ interaction term with defense-attorney responsive- 


ness (DRES) and offense seriousness was statis- 
tically significant but that a term with judge re- 
sponsiveness (JRES) played no significant role. 
Finally, although interaction terms involving the 
defendants criminal record (CRIMRCD) and 
JPUN or PPUN were not found to be significant, 
a term involving DPUN and CRIMRCD did 
emerge as a significant positive factor. 

Equation 2 (R? = .58; n = 792) encapsulates 
the results of these series of steps. 


JAILMIN = —6.3 + 2.3 * OFFSER 
(66.6; 1.67) 


+ .90 * CRIMRCD — .78 * JPUN 
(.56; .04) (5.7; —.09) 


+ .10* DPUN + .98 * PRES 
(.57; .02) - (12; .11) 
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+ .27 * DRES — .13 * PRES * OFFSER 
(2.1; .05) (115; —.68) 


— .11 * DRES * OFFSER 
(24.8; — .98) 


+ .08 * JPUN * OFFSER 
(27.3; .28) 


+ .04 * DPUN * OFFSER 
(16.3; .30) 


+ .29* DPUN * CRIMRCD (2) 
(6.3; .15) 


Equation 2 may appear somewhat difficult to 
interpret because of its interaction terms. and 
because the signs of some additive terms such as 
JPUN, reversed when the multiplicative terms in- 
cluding them were added to the equation. There- 
fore, to facilitate interpretation, the equation was 
used to predict sentences for various levels (high, 
medium, low) of relevant decision-maker traits 
across different types of offenses as shown in 
Table 2." For each entry in Table 2, we computed 


*The high, medium, and low scores were determined 
by examining the actual distribution of scores in the 
cases analyzed. Low scores represent the highest score in 
the lowest decile; high scores represent the lowest score 


- able 2. Sentence Predictions based on Equation 2 Gin months) 


Offense Seriousness 
Unarmed Armed 
Theft Burglary robbery robbery 

Judge’s punitiveness (JPUN) 

Low (3) 5.52 9.67 19.03 33.84 

Medium (6.5) 3.66 9.85 23.86 46.00 

High (8) 2.86 9.93 25.93 $1.22 
Defense attorney’s punitiveness (DPUN) . 

Low (4.5) 2.67 7.68 18.50 36.99 

Medium (8.5) 3.66 9.85 23.86 46.00 

High (14) 8.68 16.46 30.47 58.37 
Prosecutor’s responsiveness (PRES) i 

Low. (6.0) —2.22 10.78 30:19 52.33 

Medium (8.5) 3.66 9.85 23.86 46.00 

High (10) 5.38 9.29 20.07 28.59 
Defense attorney’s responsiveness (DRES) 

Low (£.0) 4.08 15.09 40.06 79.49 

Medium (11) 3.66 9.85 23.86 46.00 

High (14) 3.44 7.22 15.76 29.25 
Mean 3.1 10.4 .27 53.2 
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JAILMIN for each of the three values of the test 
variables, while all other variables in the equation 
were held constant (i.e., assigned the medium 
score); this permitted us to display the effects of 
differences in the test variable while holding other 
factors constant. 

The impact of judicial punishment attitudes 
(JPUN) is shown in rows 1-3 of Table 2. In more 
serious cases (robbery, armed robbery), the puni- 
tiveness of the judge mattered more than in less 
serious cases, as can be seen in the widening gap 
between predicted sentences in Table 2. Equation 
2 was less accurate in predicting sentences in theft 
cases because the sign of the linear term (JPUN) 
was reversed after the interaction term entered. 
These predictions are set off in parentheses. 
Although these results might suggest a negative 
relationship between punishment attitudes of 
judges and sentences in less serious cases, separate 
analyses uncovered no such relationship. As 
Friedrich (1982) has shown, the reason that the 
signs sometimes reverse is that they may represent 
extrapolations beyond observed values in the 
data. The interpretation of the multiplicative 
variable involving defense-attorney punishment 
views and offense seriousness is similar to that of 
the JPUN * OFFSER term. The predicted differ- 
ential between sentences in cases handled by 
defense attorneys with low or high punishment 
scores goes from about six months in theft cases 
to 21 months in armed robbery cases. 

Interpretative issues arise once more with 
respect to prosecutor responsiveness (PRES) 
because the sign of the linear term differs from the 
interaction term. What was predicted, and what 
Equation 2 shows is an increasingly larger nega- 
tive impact by PRES at higher levels of case 
seriousness. As rows 7-9 in Table 2 indicate, more 
responsive prosecutors give away more in terms of 
sentencing if they have more bargaining room. 
The sentencing differential between prosecutors 
with low or high responsiveness scores goes from 
. one month in burglary cases to 27 months in 
armed robbery cases. Independent analysis again 
confirmed that in less serious cases PRES does not 
have a positive relationship with sentences, and, 
accordingly, the predicted sentences in theft cases 
are in parentheses. 

The variable measuring defense attorney re- 
sponsiveness (DRES) produced unexpected, but, 
with the benefit of hindsight, reasonable results. 
Originally it was hypothesized that responsive 
defense attorneys—as understanding, flexible co- 
workers—-would be more likely to acquiesce to 


in the highest decile. Medium scores are about at the 
median. 
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higher negotiated sentences than their more com- 
bative, less pliable peers in the defense bar, 
especially in more serious cases. However, as 
Equation 2 and Table 2 indicate, responsive attor- 
neys extract better or less harsh sentences than 
unresponsive attorneys, particularly as the stakes 
mount. This outcome is especially plausible in cir- - 
cumstances where the principals engage in ongo- 
ing social interaction and can call on a history of 
previous encounters, as is the case here. If judges 
and prosecutors reward guilty pleas with better 
sentences, they should give these rewards to coop- 
erative attorneys. Although attorneys can. con- 
tribute to the expeditious processing of cases in 
many other ways (refrain from raising motions, 
avoid jury trials), there are few things that judges 
or prosecutors can do for attorneys that are more 
beneficial than giving them breaks in sentencing. 

The finding concerning the CRIMRCD variable 
in Equation 2 deserves attention at this point. 
Althougn neither JPUN nor PPUN interacted 
with CRIMRCD to affect sentences, DPUN did. 
Interestingly, the interaction was positive; that is, 
the impact of defense attorney punitiveness was 
greatest in cases where defendants had long crimi- 
nal histories. Apparently more punitive attorneys 
are less motivated to negotiate vigorously for 
repeaters than less punitive attorneys. No pre- 
dicted sentences were presented in Table 2 for this 
variable because the linear term had a positive 
sign and thus lent itself to a straightforward inter- 
pretation. 

Equation 2 provides empirical substantiation 
for one of the fundamental findings of our re- 
search: Substantial improvements in explaining 
sentencing decisions in guilty-plea cases comes by 
recognizing the conditional qualities of decision- 
maker influence. Simple additive models like the 
one reflected in Equation 1, which postulate that 
case characteristics and decision-maker attitudes 
shape sentences separately and linearly, fail to 
convey adequately the complex nature of actual 
sentencing decisions. 


Decision-maker Attributes as Conditional Factors 


Equation 2 does not exhaust the potential of the 
data to capture the complex interactions between 
context and decision-maker views. Both prior 
research and our open-ended interviews identify 
participants’ personality traits (Machiavellian- 
ism), the trial skills of the attorneys, and the ex- 
tent to which judges inject themselves actively 
into the guilty-plea process as potential factors 
affecting the role of individuals in shaping sen- 
tences. 

A number of hypotheses were generated con- 
cerning the role that these factors played. It was 
hypothesized that the views of high Machs, more 
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competent attorneys, and more involved judges 
would have a greater impact upon negotiated sen- 
tences than the views of others. The regression 
equation (Equation 3) that produced these results 
is quite complex and is reported in the Appendix. 
We confine our comments here to a brief sum- 
mary of its findings. Equation 3 demonstrates 
that most of these hypotheses failed. The empiri- 
cal analysis showed a significant interaction only 
between the judge’s involvement and the judge’s 
belief in punishment. Punitive judges who are 
more involved in plea bargaining are able to nego- 
tiate more severe sentences than judges with 
equally punitive views. Beyond this result two 
unexpected findings emerged from the analysis: 
cases involving prosecutors or defense attorneys 
who were high Machs had more severe sentences 
than others. 

These results were considered unexpected be- 
cause Machiavellianism was conceptualized as a 
mediating factor which would affect how indi- 
vidual views were translated into sentences. The 
literature on Machiavellianism leads one to view 
high Machs as successful manipulators. However, 
the literature also portrays high Machs as cynics, a 
view that is consistent with the findings of a more 
direct role for Machiavellianism, as reported here. 
As Vlemming (1979, p. 307) notes 


The articles discussed so far confirm that high 
Machs in contrast to low Machs have no trust in 
other people, are not conscientious, or nurturant 
towards others. They also have only little em- 
pathic capacity and little respect for others and 
besides they do not think much of equality, for- 
giving, or honesty. 


One final point is that the trial competence 
variables failed to have a significant effect. How- 
ever, as the discussion of workgroup structure 
suggested, in half of the cases trial competence is 
roughly equal (see Figure 2). Hence the instances 
were limited in which a prosecutor or defense 
attorney could exploit-a bargaining advantage 
Over opposing counsel because of superior trial 
competence. : 


Group Context, Policies, 
and Three-way Interactions 


A weakness of the preceding analysis is that it 


ignores the characteristics of workgroups and the 
effects of local policies. Both may have an effect 
upon the role of other decision-maker traits. Thus 
we use three-way interaction terms incorporating 
these variables as the fourth stage of this analysis. 

The first set of hypotheses tested here that in- 
corporate these variables stipulates that individual 
views are apt to have a greater impact in counties 
where their discretion is largely unfettered, 
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especially in more serious cases. Table 3 (C1, C2) 
presents these in a more formal manner. Hypothe- 
ses P1, P2, P3 (Table 3) deal with the punishment 
structure and are based on the discussion of 
Figure 1. Pl holds that the views of judges will 
have a greater impact when they are closely 
aligned with the views of another triad member, 
especially in more serious cases. P2 and P3 state 
that high Machs who find themselves as attitudi- 
nal deviants in a triad will be more effective in 
having their views prevail than low Machs, 
especially in more serious cases. Finally, the two 
hypotheses (T1, 72) concerning trial structure 
state that the views of attorneys will have a greater 
impact when they have a decided edge in trial 
skills, especially in more serious cases. 

Table 3 also reports the results of the regression 
analysis. Equation (4), even more complex than 

: equation (3), is reported in the Appendix. Of the 
seven hypotheses shown in Table 3, three were 
supported (S2, Pl, 72), two were not (S1, 71), 
and although the other two (P3, P2) were not con- 
firmed, the results produced important insights 
into the decision-making process. 

Although no support was found for the struc- 
tural hypothesis (C1) that judicial punishment 
views are enhanced in jurisdictions where judges 
enjoy wider discretion, very strong support was 
provided for the companion proposition (C2) that 
the impact of prosecutor responsiveness would be 
greatly limited in counties with centralized plea- 
bargaining policies. For instance, whereas the 
B-coefficient of the two-way interaction term, 
PRES * OFFSER, in equation (4) is not zero, its 
value is less than half the size of the same term in 
equation (2) (.06 versus .13). Most of the sentenc- 
ing variance attributed to prosecutor responsive- 
ness, therefore, came from counties where prose- 
cutors had broad discretion. The fact that the 
multiplicative term involving judge discretion 
(JUDGDISC * JPUN * OFFSER) was not statis- 
tically significant undoubtedly reflects positional 
differences between judges and assistant prosecu- 
tors. Assistant prosecutors, of course, can be dis- 
ciplined and removed from office by the head 
prosecutor, and their work is routinely reviewed 
by the office hierarchy. These conditions rarely 
apply to circuit-level judges. 

Although only one of the hypotheses involving 
punishment attitudes in the workgroups was con- 
firmed, the other results demonstrated how work- 
group coalitions and individual attributes interact 
to mold decisions. The one hypothesis (P1) that 
gained support held that, in more serious cases, 
the impact of judge attitudes would be stronger 
when they were similar to those of one of the 
other actors. Not surprisingly, it appears that the 
impact of an individual’s views are magnified in a 
decision when there is a de facto coalition. 





The other hypotheses dealt with the converse 
situation: What happens when members of triads 
are attitudinal deviants? It originally was thought 
that high Mach deviants would pull others toward 
their own views; instead, just the opposite 
occurred. They were found to be more apt to 
compromise if they were isolated within the 
group. At first glance this seemingly contradicts 
the literature on Machiavellianism, but if exam- 
ined. from a contextual perspective, a different 
picture emerges. By moving toward the views of 
others, Machiavellian actors who do not share the 
dominant views of the triad members fail to win 
what they may feel are just penalties. However, 
there are other goals involved in the process, and 
high Machs may be furthering one of them, name- 
ly, the realization of a nontrial settlement that 
may take priority over sentencing goals (Eisen- 
stein & Jacob, 1977). Thus, because time is a 
scarce commodity, defense attorneys must ration 
it by bringing their cases to expeditious conclu- 
sions, if need be by persuading their clients to ac- 
cept what may be higher sentences. High Mach 
defense attorneys, then, may be willing to sacri- 
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Table 3. Sammary of Hypotheses Conceming Structural Characteristics, and Selected Workgroup Configurations 
Expected 
Impact 
Concepts Tested in upon Actual Level of 
Hypotheses Interaction Term Sentence Impact  _ Significance 
Constraints from local policies . 
Cl JUDGDISC * JPUN * OFFSER + 0 — 
C2 PROSDISC * PRES * OFFSER - — .001 
Punishment structure . 
Pi JCLUSTER * JPUN * OFFSER + + 
P2 DPUNLOW * DMACI * OFFSER — n .001 
P3 PPUNHIGH * PMACI * OFFSER + . = .001 
Trial competence structure l ' 
T1 DIRLHIGH * DLENCY * OFFSER — 0 — 
T2 PIRHIGH * PPUN * OFFSER + + 01 
JUDGDISC: Amount of judge’s discretion (0 = limited; 1 = not significantly Hmited) 
PROSDISC: Amount of prosecutor’s discretion (1 = quite limited; 2 = some Hmits; 3 = virtually unlimited) 
JCLUSTER: Whether or not judge’s belief in punishment clusters with prosecutor or defense attorney’s 
(0 = no cluster; 1 = cluster) 
DPUNLOW: Whether or not defense attomey’s belief in punishment is far below a prosecutor-judge cluster 
` (0 = not below; 1 = below) 
PPUNHIGH: Whether or not prosecutor’s belief in punishment is far above a judge-defense attorney cluster 
(0 = not above; 1 = above) 
DTRLHIGH: Whether or not defense attorney’s trial competence is evaluated far above prosecutor’ $ 
(0 = not above; 1 = above) 
PTRLHIGH: Whether or not prosecutor’s trial competence is evaluated far above defense attorney’ S 
(0 = not above; 1 = above) 
‘Indicates unexpected result. | 


fice their clients’ interests to serve their own, at 
least if they find themselves to be attitudinal out- 
siders in serious cases. Similar arguments can be 
made for prosecutors. Rather than stubbornly 
refusing to accept a sentence that fails to fit their 
notions of what is just, high Mach prosecutors 
may find it easier to compromise their own views 
to avoid trials. 

Only one hypothesis (72) pertaining to the trial 
competence configurations of workgroups was 
supported. In more serious cases more punitive 
prosecutors who enjoyed a decisive advantage in 
trial skills over defense attorneys negotiated 
longer sentences than equally punitive prosecutors 
lacking this advantage. It should be noted that the 
defense attorney interaction term in Table 3 
(DTRLHIGH * DLENCY * OFFSER) initially 
was found to have a statistically significant, nega- 
tive effect on sentences as hypothesized (71). 
However, it was eliminated when the three-way 
interaction term involving the prosecutor’s trial 
competence entered the equation. The reasons for 
this are clear: two of the components of the two 
three-way interaction terms were highly inter- 
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correlated (PTRLHIGH, DTRLHIGH) and an- 
other was identical (OFFSER). If the prosecutor 
interaction term had not been in the equation, the 
defense attorney term would have been signifi- 
cant; the latter was deleted because the former 
term was somewhat stronger and more stable. 


Conclusions 


This study developed an empirical, interactive 
model integrating variables from various levels of 
analysis to describe the structure of influences in 
sentencing negotiations processes. The findings 
demonstrate that the personal views and working 
styles of the principal actors shaped sentencing 
decisions in varying ways and to a nontrivial 
degree. The coefficient of determination (R°) for 
a regression equation including only the con- 
textual variables for offense seriousness and prior 
criminal record was .49, but adding just the two- 
way interaction terms involving individual-level 
characteristics (as in equation 2) enlarged the 
coefficient to .58, a net improvement of .09 in the 
coefficient and an 18% increase. By incorporating 
the three-way interaction terms in equation (4), 
the proportion of explained variance rose to .64, 
fully one-third greater than the coefficient for the 
original linear model. 

Just as important as the explanatory power of 
these individual-level influences is the finding that 
we cannot understand their role without integrat- 
ing thern with contextual factors into a more com- 
prehensive model of the sentencing process. 
Equations (1) and (2) demonstrate that the tradi- 
tional hierarchical model of sentencing which 
assigns to the judge the sole responsibility for the 
decision represents a misleading view of sentenc- 
ing. Judge-centered models simplify research and 
comport with both popular and formal concep- 
tions, but they do violence to empirical reality. 
Sentencing should be conceived as a joint decision 
in which the attributes of prosecutors and defense 
attorneys need to be considered. Equation (2) also 
demonstrates the crucial role that the nature of 
the decision (offense seriousness) plays in the 
translation of attitudes into outcomes. Finally, 
equation (4) confirms empirically that the nature 
of an actor’s impact depends on the characteris- 
tics of the other members of the group (work- 
group configuration) and features of their im- 
mediate environment (in this case, policies of the 
prosecutor’s office). 

That many decisions in politics emerge from 
interactions in face-to-face groups suggests the 
implications of our research reach far beyond 
criminal courts. A growing body of research is 
directed to the task of devising a general theory of 
decision making in face-to-face groups. Much of 
it focuses on ‘‘repetitive games’’ (Hinckley, 1981, 
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p. 71) in which participants interact over a period 
of time to produce a number of decisions, each of 
which has its own outcome and an impact on sub- 
sequent play. Axelrod’s (1981) computer exam- 
ination of game strategies promoting cooperation 
among egoists in the absence of central authority 
focuses explicitly on situations where the players 
expect to interact an indefinite number of times. 
Barber’s (1966) research brought real world 
groups into the laboratory to make decisions on 
simulated tasks similar to those they routinely 
faced. Innovative studies outside the laboratory 
complement these simulations. Kingdon’s (1981) 
study of congressmen’s roll call voting and 
Dorff’s and Steiner’s (1981) examination of com- 
mittee meetings of the Berne Canton Free Demo- 
cratic Party provide two notable recent examples. 
Some studies of appellate court decision making 
recognize the import of their ‘‘ongoing, small 
group”’ nature (Howard, 1968; Murphy, 1964), 
but lack direct observation or measures of judges’ 
characteristics. 

Sentences in plea-bargaining cases offer rich 
opportunities to examine face-to-face decisions. 
The decisions are clearly political, are significant 
both individually and cumulatively, and are pro- 
duced by face-to-face groups possessing many of 
the characteristics assumed by formal decision 
models. Workgroup members, for example, 
occupy independent roles with no central author- 
ity. The game is repetitive, with a series of discrete 
decisions and no known end. The result (payoff) 
is easily quantified and (especially for the prosecu- 
tion and defense) provides a genuine and fairly in- 
clusive indicator of their performance. 

Viewed from this larger perspective, this article 
has looked at how individuals interact to deter- 
mine the content of decisions concluded through 
negotiations conducted under these conditions. In 
moving closer to this final stage in the evolution 
of decisions and disputes—rather than focusing 
on either the mode of decision making or the for- 
mation of coalitions as is traditional in this liter- 
ature—it takes a first step toward identifying in 
quantitative terms the features of microlevel 
manipulative models (Gulliver, 1979, p. 48) that 
characterize negotiating behavior within triads 
under circumstances that are rather common in 
the political world. Equally as important, the data 
came from natural settings unlike so much of the 
small group research that has been done under 
laboratory conditions or in simulations (Golem- 
biewski, 1978). 

Our ability to examine the effects of personal 
characteristics on real decisions in face-to-face 
groups permits a significant advance in relevance 
without sacrificing rigor. The simplifying assump- 
tions made in simulations are justified by the 
value of the insights obtained. Still, to posit that 
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no communication takes place before a decision is 
reached, that the reputations of other players are 
unknown, that enforceable threats or commit- 
ments cannot be made, and that changes in the 
other players’ utilities cannot be changed (Axel- 
rod, 1981) departs substantially from real-world 
group decision making. The concept of political 
skill, which appears repeatedly in qualitative 
descriptions of politics, incorporates these 
features and rests on personal characteristics. 
Because we naturally turn to them to explain dif- 
ferences in presidential behavior (Barber, 1972), 
legislators’ effectiveness (Fenno, 1973), agency 
heads’ ability to get larger appropriations (Wil- 
davsky, 1964), and mayors’ ability to achieve their 
goals (Dahl, 1961), we sought quantitative confir- 
mation of the significance of personal style as a 
factor shaping decisions in face-to-face groups. 

Our research addresses another issue in decision 
theory, namely, the impact of the rules of the 
game. This issue is seen quite clearly in the role of 
offense seriousness and how it shapes the dynam- 
ics of the sentencing process. First, our research 
incorporated the legal range of sentences and con- 
sequently defined the field of negotiations. 
Second, because it also subsumed local going 
rates, the enormously difficult problem of decid- 
ing what is fair punishment was greatly simplified. 
As Barber notes (1966, p. 160), ‘‘simplifying tech- 
niques must be developed” by small decision- 
making groups. The going rate is an example of 
the rules of thumb and other devices that charac- 
terize many decisions made on the basis of satis- 
ficing standards. 
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It often is taken for granted that the effect of 
rules of the game in constraining the personal in- 
fluences of those involved in the process is con- 
stant over the range of relevant decisions. This 
study suggests strongly that in many situations 
this is overly simplistic and that the factors shap- 
ing decisions do not have a linear impact. The 
seriousness of the offense structured negotiations 
more tightly when cases were relatively minor 
than when they were more serious. As cases grew 
in seriousness, the constraints slackened, so that 
the interpersonal dynamics measured by the inter- 
action terms came to the forefront. This finding 
parallels a point of view expressed by Gist (1982) 
that the stability and competition perspectives in 
budgeting theory can be reconciled and integrated 
into a more general theory. Our conclusion is that 
although many sentencing decisions are indeed 
the products of simple, historically based decision 
rules that lend continuity and predictability to the 
process, other decisions emerge through complex 
interactive, manipulative, or competitive pro- 
cesses entailing the personal views, working styles, 
and personality traits of the people in the process. 

To explore quantitatively face-to-face repetitive 
group decisions, research must be sensitive to (and 
measure) context and circumstances as well as per- 
sonal characteristics of the decision makers and 
must explore nonlinear interactions. Doing so 
offers the prospect of combining rigor with rele- 
vance to enhance our understanding of real-world 
decision making in face-to-face groups. 
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Appendix 


Equation 3: (R? = .60; n = 799) 


JAILMIN = 3.5 + 1.3 * OF FSER + 1.3 * CRIMRCD — 2.6 * JPUN + .15 * DPUN + .7 * PRES 


(12.3; .97) 


(1.16; .06) 


(14.3; —.27) (1.21;.03) (5.5; .08) 


+ .27 * DRES — 6.2 * JINVOL1 + 1.6 * DMACI — 37 * PMACI — .12 * PRES * OF FSER 


(1.9; .05) (8.7; —28) 


(8.27; .07) 


(.30; —.02) (111.8; —.67) 


— .06 * DRES * OFFSER + .11 * JPUN * OFFSER + .03 * DPUN * OF FSER 
dQ 


(6.8; —5 


(44.8; 37) 


(10.33.24) 


+ .26 * DPUN * CRIMRCD + .22 * PMACI * OFFSER + 1.05 * JPUN * JINVOLI 


(5.2; .13) 


(13.4; .29) 


(10.0; .32) 
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Equation 4: (R? = .64; n = 784) 


JAILMIN = 3.1 + .89 * OFFSER + 1.36 * CRIMRCD — 1.69 * JPUN + 25 * DPUN + .47 * PRES 
(40.8; .66) (1.43; .07) (3.9; —.18) (2.1; .06) (1.37; 05) 


~ .06 * PRES * OFFSER + .09 * JPUN * OFFSER + .27 * DPUN * CRIMRCD 
' (7,12; -34) (17.2; .30) (5.9; .14) 


— 6.04 * JINVOLI — .34 * PMACI + 1.64 * DMACI + .3 * PMACI * OFFSER 
(6.39; —.27) (.17; -.01) (8.0; .07) (28.1; .39) 


+ .66 * JPUN * JINVOL1 + .25 * PPUN — .19 * PTRL — 1.8 * PTRLHIGH 
(2.7; .18) (.40; .03) (.03;-.01)  (.92;-.03) 


+ 5.47 * PROSDISC + .01 * JCLUSTER ~ .11 * PPUNHIGH 
(10.7; .13) (.00; .00) (.01; - -00) 


~ .07* PROSDISC * PRES * OFFSER + .04 * JCLUSTER * JPUN * OFFSER 
(22,3; —.41) (6.67; 12) 


~ .18 * PPUNHIGH * PMACI * OFFSER + .10 * DPUNLOW * DMACI * OFFSER 
(13.1; —.20) (9.2;.11) 


+ .08 * PIRLHIGH * PPUN * OFFSER 
(6.01; .08) 
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Political Stability of Two-Party and Multiparty Systems: 
Probabilistic Bases for the Comparison of 
Party Systems 


MANUS I. MIDLARSKY 
University af Colorado, Boulder 


The stability of the American two-party system is examined from 1866 until 1980. Following the 
approach of Stokes and Iversen (1962), restoring forces are posited for presidential elections, but 
restraining forces also are suggested for congressional elections, leading to an equilibrium between the 
two in elections to the House. Points of maximum restoration in presidential elections are derived 
using autocorrelations, and these points suggest a pattern af second-term Republican victories every 
28 years beginning in 1872. 

Equilibrium properties of the American two-party system lead to the twin criteria of representation 
and restraint in multiparty cabinet coalitions in order to achieve cabinet durabilities on the order of 
those found in two-party systems. Minimum entropy-minimum winning coalitions satisfy .these 
criteria, Cabinet durabilities on the order of two-party systems can be achieved by means of a 44-45 


percentage of the legislative seats won by the first party in a multiparty system. 


In truth, the more I study elections the more dis- 
posed I am to believe that they have within them- 
selves more than a trace of the lottery. That, of 
- course, is not necessarily undesirable so long as 

all concerned abide by the toss of the coin. 
(V. O. Key) 


The American political system has perhaps 
more than any other exhibited a remarkable 
resiliency in the face of strongly destabilizing 
elements. A bloody civil war, two world wars, a 
major depression, smaller but bitterly opposed 
wars, deep recessions, and sometimes gross in- 
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competence of leaders in office have not signifi- 
cantly altered the contours of this system. This 
robust quality must be compared with the relative 
fragility of some multiparty systems, with their 
frequent changes of government, or indeed the 
prevalence of military coups in more than one- 
half of the world’s nations. 

Why do certain multiparty systems have ap- 
proximately the same degree of stability, or, as an 
operational measure, extent of cabinet durability, 
as two-party systems, whereas other systems have 
significantly lower degrees of cabinet durability? 
Or, what makes one multiparty system relatively 
stable and another essentially less stable, given 
similar societal conditions. I state the answer in 
the form of a sufficient condition for cabinet 
durabilities in multiparty systems on the order of 
two-party systems. Interestingly, this condition, 
although sufficient, is found not to be necessary 
for a substantial degree of cabinet durability. 

Methodologically, I establish a foundation for 
the comparison of party systems, not simply the 
parliamentary two-party and multiparty systems 
that are typically compared, but one that allows 
for the inclusion of two-party systems with sepa- 
rate and distinct executives, as in the United 
States. Here the answer is necessarily abstract 
because of the many detailed differences, but I 
establish certain basic similarities and differences 
among party systems in addition to the theoretical 
suggestion of a sufficient condition for cabinet 
durability in multiparty systems. 

Because of the extraordinary longevity and 
stability of the American two-party system and 
the consequent availability of a long, unbroken 
time series, this instance can be examined in 
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detail, and certain central properties can be com- 
pared with others. Two relatively concise equa- 
_ tions encompass the whole of American presiden- 
tial and congressional longitudinal voting 
behavior in the post-Civil War period. Parsimony 
and simple structure of this kind may lie at the 
heart of this continued stability over time. The 
American two-party system is shown to be with- 
out memory or at most to have a very short finite 
memory, thus providing a stark contrast with the 
potential for long-term memory in multiparty sys- 
tems. Markovian systems are those with memory 
up to a certain order n. Sartori’s (1976, p. 192) 
observation about the ‘‘balance and oscillation 
. . » Maintained via the tactics of party competi- 
tion” in two-party systems is also tested. Conse- 
quently, two basic properties of the American 
two-party system, namely the restoration of party 
competition (via oscillation) and restraint (via 
balance) of that competition emerge and have im- 
portant implications for the stability of multiparty 
systems. 


In concluding, I reflect on theories of party 


competition by Downs (1957), Sartori (1976), and 
Dodd (1976) and on theorists of the stability of 
party systems such as Huntington (1968), Dahi 
(1971), Powell (1981), and Lijphart (1984). 

The principal mode of analysis is probability 
theory; it has the necessary degree of abstraction 
to facilitate comparisons across party systems, 
and it has also been used successfully to analyze 
the stability of diverse political systems (Midlar- 
sky, 1978, 1981, 1982, 1983). 


Stochastic Models of the 
American Two-Party System 


In a highly original departure from existing 
research on electoral competition, Stokes and 
Iversen (1962) used probability models to demon- 
strate the existence of forces that restore party 
competition; however, they did not specify the 
precise nature of these forces.' In this article these 
forces are specified both theoretically and mathe- 
matically, followed by empirical tests of the over- 
all formulation. Essentially, the analytic functions 
describing presidential elections are found to be 
periodic, thus suggesting the return to some pre- 
vious electoral state or a restoration of party com- 
petition, which, in presidential elections, is in turn 


‘In a subsequent study, Sellers (1965) amplified his- 
torically the concept of equilibrium and contributed evi- 
dence for its existence in the American two-party sys- 
tem, but did not in any formal sense go beyond the 
Stokes-Iversen formulation. Spafford (1971), using a 
lagged time series analysis, found the equilibrium share 
of the House vote to be in the neighborhood of 50% in 
the period 1900-1960. 
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found to influence congressional elections. How- 
ever, the restraint of party identification and can- 
didate incumbency in the House limits their im- 
pact, thus yielding an overall electoral equilibrium 
in the House. ' 

The following brief account of the basic math- 
ematical models presents only the essential fea- 
tures of the argument; mathematical details ap- 
pear in the Appendix and cited references. 


The Stokes-Iversen Model 


Stokes and Iversen constructed a variable x 
which is defined as the percentage departure of 
the vote from an equal division (50%). One of the 
outstanding features of American electoral his- 
tory that they discovered is that from 1866 
through 1960, no party ever received more than 
65% of the vote. Thus the variable x, in absolute 
value, never exceeded 15%, and frequently re- 
mained below 10%. This is also true of the value 
of x carried forward to the 1980 election, as in 
Figure 1 (Republicans positive, Democrats nega- 
tive as the result of a random selection). 

It was this apparent equilibrium in the division 
of the vote which led Stokes and Iversen, for 
analytic purposes, to posit the converse—a ran- 
dom walk that effectively is unbounded. At each 
trial (here, election) the value of x can move either 
toward the equal division of 50% or away from it 
with equal probability (4,%). This is an 
equilibrium-free model, or one without restoring 
forces that would tend to drive the value of x 
toward 50%. By demonstrating that the variable x 
did not obey the model, Stokes and Iversen were 
able to: demonstrate the existence of forces that 
restore party competition in American national 
elections. Some of these forces are 


the tendency of interest groups to remember the 
favors an administration has dispensed less than 
the favors it has not; the ability of the party out 
of power to make more flexible and extravagant 
promises of future benefit, while the party in 
power is limited by what it can actually deliver; 
the greater motivational strength of the public’s 
negative response to an administration’s mis- 
takes than of its positive response to an admin- 
istration’s successes; the liability of the party in 
power to disastrous splits as its majority grows 

`- and its sense of electoral pressure lessens; move- 
ments of the business cycle, generating new sup- 
‘port for the opposition party in periods of eco- 
nomic decline; the alternating moods of liberal- 
ism and conservatism that have marked our na- 
tional temper; and a vigorous popular belief in 
rotation in office, which turns the peccadilloes of 
a party long in power into convincing evidence 
that the time for a change has arrived (Stokes & 
Iversen, 1962, pp. 159-160). 


K 
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Figure 1. Values of x for Presidential and Congressional Elections, 1866-1980 
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Here I posit the existence of random forces that 
can arise at each election time (economic changes, 
international influences, natural disasters) as in a 
random walk. A hypothesis fully consistent with 
that of random influences at each election is the 
Gaussian or normal distribution of these influ- 
ences over time. Indeed, the solution to the most 
common form of the generalized random walk is 
Gaussian (see the Appendix). In addition, a sys- 
tematic component demonstrated to exist by 
Stokes and Iversen is posited. In turn, this sys- 
tematic component is divided into a) the restoring 
forces suggested in their work, and b) restraining 
forces which limit the rapidity with which restor- 
ing forces can operate, because if there were no 
such limit, the restoring force itself which places 
an opposition party in office would be unbounded 
and lead to thoroughly lopsided election returns 
upon such restoration. The fact that this rarely if 
ever occurs (see Figure 1) suggests that the restor- 
ing forces have definite bounds which are not ex- 
ceeded, and this limiting influence is suggested to 
be the restraining force. Thus, 


x = f(restoration, restraint) + g(6) (1) 


where the first term is the systematic component 
of American national elections and the second is 
the random influence, g(e). 

As a first approximation, the systematic com- 


straint, is hypothesized to be Markovian.” This is 
effectively a first (systematic) step removed from 
the generalized random walk found to be in- 
applicable by Stokes and Iversen. In contrast to 
the purely random influence of the generalized 
random walk, the Markovian assumption states 
that the outcome of an event is dependent only on 
the state of the system at the time the event occurs 
or, in electoral terms, the previous election as the 
last relevant event. No prior state of the system to 
whatever order specified has any influence on the 
election outcome. Thus, the simplest form of sys- 
tematic dependence is introduced. 

Elections to the House are hypothesized to be 
first order Markovian, that is, dependent only on 
the previous election, but presidential elections 
are suggested to be second order Markovian, or 
dependent on the previous election plus one addi- . 
tional prior election, because restoring forces are 
considered to be demonstrated more clearly in 
presidential elections with their larger numbers of 
uncommitted and swing voters than congressional 
elections with a greater degree of party identifica- 
tion (cf. Nie, Verba, & Petrocik, 1979, pp. 50-55). 


*The use of Markovian models in political science 
research is perhaps most readily found in the field of 
international relations, exemplified by applications such 
as Zinnes and Wilkenfeld (1971) or Zinnes, Zinnes, & 
McClure (1972). 
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The impact of interest groups cited by Stokes and 
Iversen (1962), p. 159) as a restoring force also 
would be felt more keenly in presidential elections 
as a focused opportunity for influence. By way of 
comparison, Congress proceeds incrementally 
(first order) in its electoral behavior with many in- 
cumbent candidates appearing again and again 
for reelection in contrast to the earlier limitations 
by custom on the number of consecutive terms for 
a single presidential candidate and now the more 
recent constitutional limitation. 

Thus, the availability of uncommitted voters, 
an increased voter turnout, candidate personality 
combined with the issues of the day, and the 
necessity for change after two terms in office 
could lead to an alternation in victories for the 
contesting parties in presidential elections. How- 
ever, the impact of presidential on congressional 
elections in the form of a coattails effect on the 
one hand, balanced by ticket-splitting, return to 
the party of choice in an off-year election, or sim- 
ply the continued preference for an incumbent 
congressional candidate on the other, suggest an 
average equilibrium between restoration and re- 
straint in congressional elections which leads to a 
first order process (see the Appendix for addi- 
tional details). 

Equation (1) for congressional elections now 
can be defined to be 


= f(restoration = restraint) + ate) (2) 


thus incorporating the average equality between 
restoration and restraint, whereas for presidential 
elections, 


Xp = f' (restoration > restraint) + g'(ẹ) (3) 


where restoring forces are suggested to be greater 
than restraining ones. 


Statistical Solutions 


The fundamental statistical hypotheses as they 
_ emerge from the preceding analysis are that a) 
congressional elections are Markovian to a first 
order, and b) presidential elections are Markovian 
to a second order. These hypotheses can be tested 
quite easily by examining the constants of the 
regression equations (Anderson, 1971) x, = ag + 
a) X;_.) for the congressional case, and x; = ag + 
æi Xt- + 02 X;—2 for the presidential case where 
Q) @}, and a are constants of the equations. The 
regression coefficients should be statistically sig- 
nificant at p < .05, but the constant a in both in- 
stances should not be significant because of the 
stationarity assumption, which implies that it 


should make no difference where the time analysis. 


begins. Further tests of model specification and 
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goodness of fit should indicate that the model is 
fully specified by these equations. 

Using election data from 1866 through 1980 
found in the files of the Inter-University Con- 
sortium for Political and Social Research, the 
regression equations for the congressional and 
presidential cases are, respectively, 


xy = — .004 + 920 Xy—1 (4) 


(.474) - (.000) 
and 
= 011 + .493.x,3 — .553 x;_9. (5) 
(.412) (.008) (.003) 


Significance levels are in parentheses below 
each of the constants. As can be seen, the regres- 
sion coefficients are highly significant and, as ex- 
pected, the constants ap are not, thus supporting 
the stationarity assumption. 

Embedding each of the models within a larger 
framework implies the completeness. of model 
specification.’ For the congressional case a third 
term, x,;_2, is added to equation (4), and its coef- 
ficient is a2 = .154 (p = .265). In the presidential 
instance a fourth term, x;_3, is added to equa- 
tion (5) yielding a coefficient, az = — .072 (p = 
.767). Thus, neither of the additional terms adds 
any significant information, and the models are 


fully specified by equations (4) and (5).‘ 


*J am indebted to Professor Michael B. Woodroofe, 
Chairman of the Department of Statistics at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, for suggesting this particular test of 
model completeness. 

‘Another approach to testing the adequacy of the 
Markovian models is by means of an analysis of 
residuals (Box & Pierce, 1970). If the squared auto- 
correlations of the residuals after model specification 
are too large, then the model clearly has not captured 
the principal dynamics of the process, because substan- 
tial degrees of intercorrelation still remain among the 
points in the time series. The statistic 


kK, 
gan Èro 


is distributed as x*(k-—p—gq) where r; (a) are the 
Squared autocorrelations of the residuals after model 
specification, p and q are the respective orders of 
the autoregressive and moving average components of 
the model (p is equal to 1 for the congressional and 2 for 
the presidential model, g here always is equal to zero), 
and & is the number of autocorrelations used in the test, 
here equal to 26, a number above 20 as recommended in 
Box and Jenkins (1976, p. 290). The value of n here is 
equal to the number of observations used to fit each of 
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Equilibrium between Restoration and Restraint 


In order to examine more closely now the 
nature of the equilibrium between restoration and 
restraint, I assume, following standard usage in 
the stochastic literature (cf. Wax, 1954), that the 
restoring force is negatively proportional to the 
distance from the origin (zero difference between 
the parties), or the restoring force F; is postulated 
to be Fi = —w’x, where x, as before, is the dis- 
tance from zero difference between votes for the 
two parties (absolute equality) and «° is a con- 
stant. (The square of the constant is used here in 
order to avoid the later use of a square root.) An 
elastic restoring force is embodied in the function 
— ax. The larger the value of x as a departure 
from equilibrium in one election, the larger the 
restoring force in a subsequent election. 

At the same time, however, the existence of 
such a force alone does not allow for the observed 
rapidity of change from one election to another, 
that is, how much change in the fortunes of the 
parties is actually evidenced over some constant 
time interval. If the restoring force were not 
countered by some restraint likely in the form of 
party identification or candidate incumbency, 
then it could exceed all bounds for some party in a 
given year, leading to a thoroughly lopsided elec- 
tion return. The existence of strong incumbency 
effects in elections to the House is demonstrated 
in Abramowitz (1980) and Collie (1981). This 
force, called F>, again following normal usage, is 
assumed to be negatively proportional to the rate 
of change in difference between the votes fdr the 
two parties; that is, the greater the rate of move- 
ment to the opposing party, the greater the re- 
straining force, or F> = B~-dx/dt, where dx/dt is 
the change in x over a given time interval and £ is 
a proportionality constant. 

Consider now an equality in absolute value be- 
tween restoring and restraining forces but oppo- 
site in sign, such that Fy = — F>, or 


the models. If the value of Q is significant, for example, 
at p < .05, then model specification is Inadequate. 
In the instance of the congressional autocorrelations, 


Q = 25.345, df = 25,p <.50 
and for the presidential 

Q = 8.577, df = 24, p < .99. 
Thus the goodness-of-fit test here strongly suggests, as 
do Box and Jenkins (1976, p. 397) for models of similar 


goodness cf fit, that these results provide ‘‘no grounds 
for questioning model adequacy.” 
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ry = gE (6) 
wx = Bae 
and 
dx —u) 
va. so 


A solution to this equation is the exponential 
function. This now is an equilibrium condition 
between restoring and restraining forces and is in- 
corporated in an equation that leads directly to 
the autocorrelation function (8) below (see the 
Appendix). This function shortly will be seen to 
have a unique and important property. 

Politically, this equality between the two forces 
implies that the greater the restoring force, for 
example, in the form of swing votes in presidential 
elections which would lead to the restoration of 
the contesting party to office, the greater the 
tendency at that time or in a subsequent congres- 
sional election for the restraint of party identifi- 
cation or candidate incumbency to inhibit this 
restoring force. Ticket-splitting, return to the 
party of choice in an off-year election, or simply 
the continued preference for an incumbent con- 
gressional candidate, are some possible manifesta- 
tions of this restraint. The presence of the param- 
eter w will be significant in subsequent compari- 
sons with multiparty systems. 


Autocorrelation Function 


The autocorrelation function, which effectively 
gives the degree of association of any point in the 
series with all of the other points, for the process 
represented in equations (2) and (6) where 8 < w 
is given by 

p(t) = k~ BM, (8) 
where w’/8 is equal to a constant (Kac & Logan, 
1979, p. 23), as is X>. It is easily seen in equation 
(8) that if the restraining force as represented by 
8, for example, in the form of party identification 
or incumbency advantage is extremely large, then 
the rate of decline of the autocorrelation function 
will be so slow as to be virtually constant, thus 
suggesting a constant propensity for one party to 
stay in power in the absence of sufficiently large 
restoring forces which would place the opposing 
party in office. Intuitively it can be seen that 
because the various realizations of x are exponen- 
tial and a solution to equation (7) above, the auto- 
correlation as an intersection of time lagged varia- 
bles also will be exponential. 
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Figure 2. Cumulative Percentage of Congressional Frequency of x Plotted on Normal Probability Paper 
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For the presidential case, the autocorrelation 
function is (Wang & Uhlenbeck, 1945, p. 334): 


a(t) = k,e—BT/2 


(cos wT + sin w,|71) 


oa (9) 
where r = t— fp and w is a'constant related to w. 
Because restoring forces are hypothesized to be 
paramount (equation (3)) and the process is 
Markovian to a second order, with negative cor- 
relations at every other election, a-periodic or 
sinusoidal function is intuitively plausible, as in 
equation (9). 


Empirical Tests of the Equilibrium Process 


I have now identified two distinct Markovian 
solutions: a) the first order equilibrium process of 
equations (2) and (8) for congressional elections, 
and b) the second order restoration process of 
equations (3) and (9) for presidential elections. 
However, I have not tested empirically the auto- 
correlation functions implied by the equilibrium 
process, nor have I examined the random portion, 
g(e), of equations (2-3). It is to these empirical 
tests that I now turn. 


The time period of analysis is 1866-1980; the 
beginning of the interval was chosen to capture 
the onset of the modern two-party system (as did 
Stokes and Iversen), although analyses were con- 
ducted back to 1828 in order to examine the 
stability of solutions-of the equations. All data are 
from the files of the Inter-university Consortium 
for Political and Social Research. 

The test of normality implied by the Gaussian 
solution to the random walk process g(e) in equa- 
tions (2-3) is in Figures 2 and 3. Figure 2 presents 
the cumulative distribution of x between 1866 and 
1980 for congressional elections, plotted on nor- 
mal probability paper, and Figure 3 presents the 
comparable plot for presidential elections between 
1868 and 1980. The conclusion of normality can- 
not be put to a formal statistical text because the 
observations (although not the random influ- 
ences) are not strictly independent of each other. 
However, visually, there appear to be no substan- 
tial departures from normality, as indicated by the 
linear plots of the cumulative distributions.’ 

I can now examine whether the congressional 


‘Professor Claudio Cioffi-Revilla of the University of 
Illinois suggested this test of normality where a formal 
statistical test cannot be used. 
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Figure 3. Cumulative Percentage of Presidential Frequency of x Plotted on Normal Probability Paper 
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election process indeed follows the equilibrium 
model of equations (2y and (8). According to 
Doob’s (1942) remarkable theorem, a one-dimen- 
sional Gaussian process is Markovian if and only 
if its autocorrelation function is exponential, that 
is, conforms to equation (8). The autocorrelation 
function (normalized) is plotted in Figure 4. The 
correlation between observed and predicted 
values is 7 = .712, and more than one-half of the 
variance in the autocorrelation function is ex- 
plained by equation (8).° In this, as in subsequent 
calculations of the theoretical autocorrelation 


- functions, the algorithm used is one adapted from 


Holland (1975). 
Despite this value of the correlation coefficient 
and the preceding demonstration that congres- 


‘In order to ascertain if the oscillations in the auto- 
correlation function of Figure 4 add any substantial 
statistical information, the oscillatory equation (9) (in 
fact derived from a related mathematical equation) was 
used on the congressional data. The correlation between 
observed and predicted values was r = .741 to be com- 
pared with the value of r = .712 for the exponential 
function. Given an increase of only 4% of the variance 
explained, the requirement of parsimony demands the 
use of the simpler function. This additional result agrees 
with the findings in equation (4) and footnote 4. 


sional elections are: first order Markovian as in 
equation (4) and note 4, some of the deviations 
from the exponential function deserve comment. 
These deviations occur in clusters both above and 
below the theoretical exponential line, and to pin- 
point the precise years I turn to the partial auto- 
correlation plot in Figure 5, which removes the 
effects of intercorrelations among neighboring 
elections. The highest positive partial autocorrela- 
tion, after the first, occurs at the ten eléction lag 
(20-year intervals) and the lowest, or most nega- . 
tive, occurs at the 22 election lag (44-year inter- 
vals), The: pattern in both instances is straight- 
forward. Twenty-year intervals after 1866 yield’ 
the elections of 1886, 1906, 1926, 1946 and 1966. 
These are all off-year elections which represent no 
major deviations or realignment patterns from the 
initial 1866 congressional election, hence the posi- 
tive autocorrelation value. None of these elections 
is mentioned as having any significant realign- 
ment value in the exhaustive analysis of Clubb, 
Flanigan, and Zingale (1980, pp. 90-105). On the 
other hand, the negative autocorrelation at 
44-year intervals yields the elections of 1910 and 
1954, which have among the strongest realign- 
ment impacts of any of the off-year elections 
(Clubb, Flanigan, & Zingale, 1980, p. 105). Thus, 
the negative autocorrelation value suggests elec- 
tions of very different characteristics from the 
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Figure’, Actual and Predicted-Autocorrelations for Congressional Elections, 1866-1980 ` 
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first in 1866 (and its successors. in 1886, 1906, 
etc.), and this is precisely what is found in the 
matter of electoral realignment. Therefore, over- 
laid on the Markovian first-order process identi- 
fied earlier and on the exponential function of 
-~ Figure 4, are these processes of secondary statis- 

tical importance, but nevertheless of theoretical 
interest. 


Turning now to presidential elections, the auto- 
correlation function is suggested to be oscillatory 
and defined by equation (9). Given the periodic. 
properties of presidential elections with the earlier 
customary prohibition against more than two 
terms and ‘the constitutional. prohibition there- 
after, one would expect an average alternation in 


office along the lines of equation (9). Figure 6 pre- 


' Figure 5. Partial Autocorrelations for Congressional Elections, 1866-1980 
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serits the autocorrelation function for presidential 
elections between 1868 and 1980. As can be seen, 
the plot is oscillatory, and the prediction equation 
for this function is (normalized) 


—.227 (t+1.38) 

2 
[cos .945 (f+1.38) + .120 sin .945 
(t+1.38)]. 


p(t)= .671e 


(10) 


The value of 1.38 is a phase factor designed to 
adjust the oscillations so as to be in phase; the 
correlation coefficient between the predicted and 
actual values is r = .894. Thus almost 80% of the 
variance in the autocorrelation function is ex- 
plained by the prediction equation (10). The pre- 
dicted and actual values demonstrate a close cor- 
respondence as can be seen in Figure 6.’ 

The partial autocorrelation function is shown in 
Figure 7.'As before, the first order effect is signifi- 
cant, but now the second order effect is even 
stronger.’ Analytically this means a change in the 


"The value of k, = .671 in equation (10) is simply a 
normalization constant and therefore does not affect 
the form of the autocorrelation function, nor its pre- 
dictive properties. The value of 8/2a, = .120 is a direct 
result of the separate estimates of 8 = .227 and w, = 
945, 

"The partial autocorrelation function controls for any 
influences other than the specifically lagged elections. 
Neighboring elections or simultaneous influences oper- 
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opposite direction from the outcome of two elec- 
tions ago. Substantively, this is a restoring force, 
wherein after two presidential elections on the 
average, the party in power is ousted, and the con- 
testing party in this two-party system is elected in- 
stead. By way of comparison, the application of 
the first order Markovian model of equation (8) 
yielded a correlation value of r = .158, thus indi- 
cating a thorough inapplicability of this model to 
presidential elections. 

An extension of the data back to 1828 yielded 
no substantial difference in the explanatory power 
of the model (r = .904 for the presidential and r 
= .644 for the congressional), but the parameters 
differed somewhat, suggesting the emerging but 
not yet complete two-party systern of the years 
before 1868.° Thus the analysis is most appropri- 


ating across several elections therefore are excluded. In 
this sense, the results of Figure 7 are entirely consistent 
with the Markovian solution of equation (5) which also 
specifies the significant first and second order effects 
with all nonlagged elections controlled. Both findings 
stand in contrast to the autocorrelation function in 
Figure 6 which allows for the influence of simultaneous 
external influences. Thus, the cycles demonstrated in 
that figure could be the result of cohort change (Beck & 
Jennings, 1979) or similar economic influences over 
time (Hibbs, 1977; Kramer, 1971; Tufte, 1978), which 
would not appear in the partial autocorrelations of 
Figure 7 or in equation (5). 

*Converse (1969) has shown that approximately 70 
years are required to establish a stable party system. If 


Figure 6. Actual and Predicted Autocorrelations far Presidential Elections, 1868-1980 
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Figure 7. Partial Autocorrelations for Presidential Elections, 1868-1980 
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ate for the later interval, but can be used in any 
interval in-which restoring and restraining forces 


` are present. . 


The equilibrium process also can be seen in the 
partial autocorrelation values of Figures 5 and 7. 
The value of the lag 1 Markovian autocorrelation 
coefficient representing continuity of elections to 
the House, or restraint in party competition p (4) 

.520 in Figure 5, is almost exactly the same 
absolute value as the second order partial auto- 
correlation coefficient for elections to the presi- 
dency, o() = —.540 in Figure 7, but opposite in 
sign. Consequently the second order Markovian 
restorative force in the form of elections to the 


presidency almost exactly balances the first order . 


Markovian restraint in elections to the House. 
The restoring force must be at least equal to that 
of restraint in order to effect the equilibrium in 


~ congressional elections (see equation (6)). 


Selected Elections | 


In the instance of presidential elections now, I 


can use the periodic equation (10) to answer one 


of the questions implied at the outset of this study 


one counts from the first presidential election in 1788, 
then the year 1866 as used here is the earliest appropri-. 


ate starting date subsequent to the Civil War. Of related 


interest here are the ‘treatments of political change in: 


Converse (1972) and Miller and Levitin (1976). 


13 
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and one relevant to the later understanding of 


multiparty systems. What are those points in 
American electoral history where restoring forces 


- were most prominent? The phase factor, @ = 
1.38, in that equation, states that the first of these 


points is to be found 1.38 elections after the start- 
ing presidential election of 1868. Rounding’ to 
within four-year intervals, the first election point 
is 1872, followed by intervals of T = 6.649, where 
T, the period, is equal to. 24/w). Rounding to T = 
7 elections, there then. is a point of restoration 
every 28 years, starting at 1872. These restoration 
points, then, are to be found at the elections of 
1872, 1900, 1928, and 1956. 

All of these elections occurred during relatively 


stable periods and: resulted in Republican vic- 


tories. In addition, three of the four, 1872, 1900, 
and 1956, were second-term victories in which the 
vote for the second-term winner exceeded the win- - 
ning vote in the prior election. These victories also 
occurred after the ending of a war (Civil War, 
Spanish-American War, and Korean War). This 
finding later will have implications for multiparty 
systems. The exception, 1928, of course saw a 
continuation of Republican platforms and poli- 
cies along similar lines to the second-term vic- 
tories. Normialcy, or at least the desire for it, may 
have been typified by a second-term victory in a 
Republican administration. !? 


“Interestingly, the 28-year time period since the last 
restoration leads to the prediction of a Republican vic- 


A) 
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Thus there is a complement to the critical elec- 
tion, the most typical or stable in American elec- 
toral history—a pattern of persistence that has 
been reasserted throughout the past century. The 
analysis here systematically culls specific electoral 


points to attach to the “‘continuity of the align- 


ment of electoral forces across virtually the whole 
sweep of American electoral history’? (Clubb, 
Flanigan, & Zingale, 1980, p. 119). 


Representation and Restraint 
in Multiparty Systems 


A basic conclusion to emerge from the two- 
party analysis is that both the restoration of party 
competition and restraint on ‘party competition 
are simultaneous principal components of a rea- 


‘sonably stable, certainly durable system. A 


balance, or equilibrium, between the two is prob- 
ably necessary for such stability. As I demonstrate 
shortly, the minimum entropy-minimum winning 
coalition can provide such a balance for multi- 
party systems. In a multiparty context, restoration 
essentially implies direct representation because it 
is unlikely that a particular party would be re- 
stored to power at regular intervals in the near 
future, and so the analog here would be represen- 
tation in a parliamentary setting in sufficient 
numbers to warrant inclusion in some coalition 
cabinet government. The presence of restraint in 
the form of party identification or candidate in- 
cumbency in the House suggests that one can seek 
the restraining features of the two-party system in 
some parliamentary distribution sufficient to 
constrain severely the representation process. It is 
to the form of this distribution that I now turn. 
In order to establish an isomorphism between 
two systems, a necessary condition is that their en- 
tropies be the same. Indeed, in recent years it has 
been proven that in order for two systems to be 
isomorphic, not only must they have the same en- 
tropy (Sinai, 1976, p. 121), but further, given the 
transformations of two systems, the transforma- 
tions are isomorphic to one another if and only if 
the entropies of the two systems are identical 
(Ornstein, 1973; 1974, p. 211). The transforma- 
tions can be elections and the systems can be dif- 
ferent party systems, for example, two and multi- 
party systems. This theorem applies to Bernoulli 


tory.in the 1984 election. See the end of note 8 for some 
of the possible mechanisms (cohort change, economic 
influences) underlying these repeated restorations. 
These points of maximum restoration could be the cul- 
mination of processes that began well -before these 
second-term victories and declined in importance im- 
mediately thereafter. 
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systems or to those systems with random indepen- 
dent perturbations. The demonstration that elec- 
tions to the House (see the Appendix) are Gaus- 
sian and Markovian to the first order and that 
presidential elections are Gaussian and Mar- 
kovian to the second order is sufficient to assert 
that American elections constitute Bernoulli 
transformations (Ornstein, 1974, p. 216). 

With the equilibrium for the distribution value 
of the vote for the House around the 50% mark 
(see also Spafford, 1971), and using natural log- 
arithms, the entropy of that system becomes: 


2 
H=- Pa Pi lO8e Pi 
= [-.5 log. 5 as 5 loge 5] 


= 6931. (11) 
(See Theil (1969), for a description of the proper- 
ties of the entropy.) 


Now what must be the distribution of votes in a 
multiparty system in order to approximate this 
equilibrium value associated with a two-party sys- 
tem? The result is quite striking. Table 1 shows 
the distribution of votes for three-, four-, and 
five-party systems. The distributions for the 
multiparty systems are calculated on the basis of 
an exponential distribution between proportions 
of votes (p) and rank of the party (a) or 

Pi = Ae” ™ 


(12) 
(13) 


where p is a constant and where A is a normaliza- 
tion constant, so that the sum of the probabilities 
equals unity. The exponential distribution is 
chosen because it conveys a maximum amount of 
information with independent units, as in the two- 
party case, and with a minimum number of 
assumptions (Good, 1963; Jaynes, 1957). This 
conformance to the exponential model will be ex- 
plored more fully at a later point. In each case, the 
distribution is calculated with H = .6931 and p; 
given by equation (12)." 


n 
A=1/Le~™ 
i=1 


“The values in Table 1 are calculated based on the en- 
tropy of the exponential distribution which is (Hastings 
& Peacock, 1975, p. 58) 


A = log. b + 1 


where b is the mean of the observed distribution. H is 
then set equal to .6931 for the determination of b, and g 
is set equal to 1/b in equations (12) and (13). Because of 
the different number of parties in each of the three cal- 
culations of pp it is impossible to keep H strictly con- 
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l Table 1. Expected Percentages of Legislative Seats in Three, Four-, and Five- Party Systems 
Based on the Equilibrium Entropy (H = .6931) of the Two-Party System 


940. 
Party Rank 
(ai) Three Party 
1 756 
2 19.4 
3 5.0 
4 
5 


Four Party Five Party 
74.6 744 
19.2 19.1 

4.9 4.9 
1.3 1.3 
3 





The theoretical values of Table 1 suggest that 
the only form of party system that might approxi- 
mate the low entropy value (restraint on party 
competition) of the two-party system is the pre- 
dominant party system with greatly inflated 
values for the predominant party. The relation- 
ship between this party and the remaining ones 
does not change much upon the addition of 
fourth and fifth parties. Although these values for 
the predominant party are unrealistic except for 
possibly contrived instances such as the PRI in 
Mexico, they are nevertheless suggestive of possi- 
ble similarities between the one-party and two- 
party systerns at least in satisfying the function of 
restraint on party competition as it emerged in the 
equilibrium .50-.50 values for the House. This 
potential similarity between the two systems now 
can be examined empirically. — 

Sartori (1976) has provided data on legislative 
party fractionalization (Rae, 1971) for the five 
categories of his typology in the years from 1945 
through 1973. Although Rae’s fractionalization 
measure is not the same as the entropy, it has 
similar properties. More important; a test using a 
different but related measure and with categories 
established independently of the present study 
should constitute a fairly stringent test of the 
hypothesis of similarity between one-party and 
two-party systems. In addition, comparisons can 
be made with other fractionalization measures 
published by Powell (1981) for a somewhat later 
period (1965-1975). Sartori’s (1976) typology of 
party systems is presented in Table 2 with his legis- 
lative fractionalization values as the numerical en- 
tries to the left and Powell’s to the right. 

As can be seen from Table 2, all of the adjacent 
categories demonstrate significant values of. the ¢ 
test, with the exception of that between the pre- 


stant across party systems despite the use of the same 
value of u. Thus the error in deviating from the value of 
H = .6931 varies from approximately 2% in the case of 
the three-party system, to approximately 9%. for the 
five-party system. 


dominant and the two-party system. Here the ¢ 
value is not significant, suggesting a similarity not 
found between any of the other categories, as im- 
plied by the analysis of Table 1. However, if the 
fractionalization values from Powell’s Jater analy- 
sis are used (in the column to the right), then 
there is a significant difference between the pre- 
dominant party and the two-party system. This is 
as it should be. Probability theory can only sug- - 
gest certain general tendencies which clearly 
would appear earlier in the history of party sys- 
tems. Later, the tendency to counter the aggrega- 
tive effects by ideological socialization (Thomas, 
1982) should increase the fractionalization, which 
in fact happens quite dramatically in the predomi- 
nant-party system. Primarily because the earlier 
history of a party system should reflect the aggre- 
gative tendency and the consequent inclusion of 
potentially hostile elements to emerge later, the 
predominant-party system is probably less stable 
than appears at first instance, and in fact coun- 
tries with predominant-party systems such as 
Uruguay, Turkey, and Norway, as categorized by 
Sartori, ceased being so, becoming instead mili- 
tary regimes or genuine multiparty systems. It is’ 
likely that the absence of direct representation in 
separate structures as in the minimum winning 
cabinet leads to the inability of the predominant 
party to sustain itself indefinitely. 


The Minimum Entropy Condition 


Instead of an unrealistically high parliamentary 
majority, as reflected in Table 1, which might well 
degenerate into factions, the traditional method 
of governing, of course, has been by means of 
cabinet coalitions. And here, greater stability has 
been demonstrated for cabinet coalitions in multi- 
party systems than had been suspected earlier. 
Dodd (1976) showed that minimum winning coali- 
tions in multiparty systems could be as durable as 
one-party cabinets, and Lijphart (1982) demon- 
strated that minimum winning coalitions actually 
correlated better with five measures of cabinet 
durability than did one party cabinets. 


h 
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In addition to its roots in, coalition theory 
(Riker, 1962), a basis for the durability of mini- 
mum winning coalitions is to be found in extend- 
ing representation to smaller, nonpredominant 
parties, and only those necessary to maintain a 
majority of the legislative assembly. Thus, the 
representation of the smaller parties often is keen- 
ly sought after, and once the coalition is formed, 
the representation of the smaller parties frequent- 
ly is respected. However, the minimum winning 
coalition alone does not introduce the degree of 
restraint suggested by the pattern of Table 1, 
which in turn was suggested by the entropy value 
of the House in the American two-party system. 
The minimum winning coalition in itself does not 


` guarantee this pattern, for clearly several small 
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parties together could constitute a majority of the 
parliament. 

The representation of parties i in the minimum 
winning coalition together with the restraining 
pattern of Table 1, in which a larger party pre- 
dominates, could yield greater cabinet durability 
than the minimum winning coalition alone. One 
can call this the minimum entropy-minimum win- 
ning coalition. It has the virtue of representation 
which in turn has the consequence of potentially 
minimizing societal conflict, as Powell (1981) 
demonstrated in his finding of significant negative 
correlations between representative political sys- 
tems and various measures of domestic violence 
(e.g., riots, and deaths resulting from domestic 
violence). At the same time, the minimum entropy 


Table 2. Comparison of Fractionalization Scores among Types of Party System® 


Switzerland 


Extreme and polarized, 4 
Finland 
Chile 
France IV 
Italy 


Sartori. Powell 
574 63 
565 61 
556 54 
512 53 
494 49 
483 48 
691 72 
685 69 
645 61 
589 61 
487 60 
461 63 
.801 81 
'.787 84 
.184 
.755 79¢ 
.716 
.678 
667 76° 
649 61 
620 71e 
614 57 
.804 Sl 
-796 73 
.790 
721 78 


ta = 1.421, df= 5, p < -20; t23 = 2.680, df= 14, p < .013 t34 = 1.848, df= 12, p<.05; 


t12 (Powell) = 2.994, df = 10, p < .01% 





8 After Sartori (1976, p. 314) and Powell (1981, p. 866). 


ests are carried out using pooled variances where appropriate and are one-tailed because of the directionality 
of hypotheses. Where homogeneity of variance is not satisfied and n4 = na as in the first test, the degrees of 


freedom are one-half the usual number. 


“Categorized as extremist party systems by Powell (1981). 
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requirement can ensure’ that a single party will 
have captured a large share of the vote, and in so 
doing will have prevented many smaller parties 
from having a sufficient number of seats to war- 
rant invitation to become part of the cabinet. 
Thus, a serious restraint on legislative fractionali- 
- zation and a consequent fractionalized cabinet is 
_ established by the minimum entropy condition. 

An analysis of Dodd’s (1976, p. 168) data on 
the durability of minimum winning coalitions 
shows that the highly fractionalized legislatures of 
Belgium, Denmark, Finland, France, and Italy 
had minimum winning coalitions (greater than 
one party) that were significantly less durable (¢ = 
1.994, df = 14, p < .05) than comparable 
Minimum winning coalitions in the remaining 11 
countries with less highly fractionalized legis- 
latures. Thus, the smaller the fractionalization or 
entropy of the minimum winning coalition, the 
greater its durability. 

An additional advantage of the minimum en- 
tropy condition is the minimization of surprise to 
the voters upon cabinet formation. Theil (1969) 
` used a variant of the entropy to prove that in allo- 
cating the proportion of legislative seats, q; par- 
ticular multiples, a, of the proportion of the vote, 
Di, for r parties minimized the surprisal of the 
voters upon viewing the selected distribution, as in 
equation (14), where 


r 
q= PEL & pf 


The concept of surprise here is some systematic 
conformance of the q; to the p; as developed by 
Theil (1969). Here too, the minimum entropy con- 
dition would minimize surprise to the voters upon 
viewing cabinet selection, because a large pre- 
dominant party typically would be expected to be 
part of such a coalition. A large number of small 
_ parties could present virtually endless possibilities 

for cabinet formation, many of which indeed 
could surprise the voters and lead to societal in- 
stabilities that could limit cabinet durability. 


A Sufficient Condition for 
Cabinet Durability 


i=1,2,...,r (14) 


The demands of minimum entropy give rise to a 
sufficient condition. for cabinet durability in 
multiparty systems on the order of that found in 
two-party systems. Table 1 suggests that if one- 


party dominance on that order is established at. 


least in cabinet coalitions, then government dura- 
bility on the order of two-party systems can be 
achieved. What then must be the proportions of 
vote in the parliament in order to achieve approxi- 
mations to the values in Table 1 for the cabinet? 
This question is essentially isomorphic to that of 
minimization of surprise to the voters upon 
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choosing a method of calculating proportions of 
seats in the legislature to favor the larger parties. 
Theil (1969) proved that equation (14) will suffice, 
and so the only question remaining is the choice 
of a value of a in that equation. The answer is to 
be found in studies of the American and British 
two-party systems (Kendall & Stuart, 1950; 
March, 1957; Penrose, 1946; Theil, 1972), which 
found that the effect of the single-member dis- 
trict in such systems is to triple the legislative 
representation in relation to the actual vote." 
Multiparty systems, which for the most part have 
some form of proportional representation, clearly 
would not have such disproportionate conse- 
quences. 

The effect of an œ = 3 in transforming the 
proportional results of the parliamentary election 
to the one-party dominance of the cabinet would 
then approximate the consequences of single- 
member districts in diminishing or even eliminat- 
ing the political presence in the cabinet of third, 
fourth, or fifth parties. The question now re- 


mains, what proportion of legislative seats would 


be required to achieve values on the order of mag- 
nitude of those in Table 1 for cabinet representa- 
tions, given an a = 3.in equation (14)? Allowing a 
second party achieving as much as 30% of the 
vote, as in Italy, then assuming some arbitrary 
values for third, fourth, and fifth parties (they 
contribute far less after tripling), a value of ap- 
proximately 44-45% is required for the first party, 
as shown in Table 3. 

This minimum value of 44% of the parliamen- 
tary seats captured by the largest party in order to 
achieve cabinet durability on the order of two- 
party systems also is suggested on additional theo- 
retical grounds. Recall that the exponential dis- 
tribution was used as a theoretical model for the 
distribution of seats in a multiparty system. This 
assumption is, in fact, justified by the more fun- 
damental assumption of randomness in the 
distribution of voters among parties leading to the 
distribution of seats. This, of course, is not true 
for many individual political systems, especially 
polarized ones, but a distribution averaging all 
first parties, second parties, third parties, etc., 
could yield an idealized distribution in which local 
individual departures from randomness in one 
direction (e.g., in favor of second parties) 
becomes averaged with those in which the second 
party is not represented as strongly. 

Allowing. chance mechanisms to operate, in 
which the n voters are indistinguishable from each 


'*This essentially is an empirical finding, although its 
validity does rely on a normal distribution of the 
observed py in order to conform to the underlying theo- 
retical normality of the cubic proportion law (Kendall & 
Stewart, 1950). 


~ 


Ka 
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Table 3. Transformations of Legislative Percentages into One-Party Dominant Cabinets 
Using & = 3 in Equation (14) 
I ni 
Percentage Percentage 
Legislative Transformed Legislativo Transformed 
Party Rank - Seats Values Seats Values 
1 44 74.1 45 75.6 
2 30 23.5 30 22.4 
3 13 1.9 12 1.4 
4 8 A 8 A 
5 5 ol 5 1 





other and are randomly assigned to r parties (thus 
effectively allowing no polarizations or perma- 
nent divisions), in the limit of large n/r approach- 
ing some mean value, yields the geometric dis- 
tribution (Feller, 1968, p. 61; Johnson & Kotz, 
1977, p. 317). The continuous analog of the geo- 
metric, in turn, is the exponential distribution. In 
order to test this basic model of the geometric dis- 
tribution of seats among the several parties, under 


the assumption of randomness, all r parties were . 


averaged for the multiparty countries" in Table 5, 
as shown in Table 4. The geometric distribution is 
given by 


G=pl-p)' k=1,2,...,7 


(15) 


“The values were calculated for the years 1945-1980 
for the party systems of Belgium, Denmark, Finland, 
France IV, France V, Iceland, Israel, Italy, Japan, 
Luxembourg, Norway, and Sweden. 


Table 4. Observed and Predicted Values by the Geometric and 


where the parameter p in practice is estimated by 
the reciprocal of the mean of the observed dis- 
tribution. With p = 1/x = .435, the theoretical 
values are shown in the column to the right in 
Table 4. As can be seen by the probability value of 
the chi-square goodness of fit statistic, this result 
is highly likely to have resulted by chance alone. 
Therefore, the geometric representation in Table 
4 and by implication, its exponential analog, is an 
appropriate model for the multiparty analysis and 
yields a value (rounded) of 44%, which agrees 
with the figure for the predominant party sug- 
gested in Table 3. 

There is an additional important inference. The 
observed value of 41% is somewhat below the 
purely chance expectation of 44% and suggests 
the center-fleeing process noted by Sartori (1976). 
In order to examine this possibility, only the first 
five parties are included in an exponential calcula- 
tion; the geometric distribution is no longer ap- 
propriate because the generated distribution is no 
longer a true probability model. The exponential 


tial Distributions 


of the Mean Percentages of Legislative Seats, 1945-1980 


Theoretical Percentages Theoretical Percentages 
Rank (Geometric-F ull) (Exponential-Truncated) 
(k or aj) Observed Percentages p = 4346 = 7757 
1 41.0 43.5 45.0 
2 25.3 24.6 26.1 
3 14.7 13.9 15.1 
4 9.0 7.9 8.8 
5 4.5 4.4 §.1 
6 2.5 2.5 
7 1.1 1.4 
8 6 8 
9 3 5 
10 2 3 
11 1 l 
12 l l 


X? = 8.523, df= 10, p<.70 
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distribution, equation (12), can however be nor- 
malized to account for the truncation. Linearizing 
equation (12) by taking logarithms to the base e of 
both sides, leads to 


log.p; = log A — pa; 


and then the regression coefficient of log p; on a; 
is an estimate of p. This new theoretical distribu- 
tion is shown in the farthest column to the right in 
Table 4. The second through fifth parties con- 
form very closely to the observed values, but now 
the first party is at 45%. Because parties two 
through five did not change substantially from the 
observed values, it can only be concluded that the 
absence now of the smaller parties beyond five, 
enabled the largest party to attain this predicted 
value. Put another way, the observed slope of the 
exponential (geometric) pattern of the second 
through the fifth parties predicted this 45% yalue 
for the first. 

Thus, if randomness alone is allowed to govern 
the distribution of seats, then the 44-45 per- 
centage attained by the first party would be suffi- 
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cient to meet the theoretical conditions for cabinet 
durability along the lines of a two party system. 
However, the center-fleeing property -of multi- 
party systems with greater than five parties likely 
as a result of ideological polarization, prevents 
this value from being achieved. This property of 
multiparty systems will be treated more fully later. 

Does this theoretical value of 44-45% suggested 
now by two theoretical arguments hold up under 
empirical examination? The percentages of first 
party seats are calculated for the years 1945-1980 
and shown in Table 5 as a rank order of cabinet 
durabilities in this period.. The two party cases 
clearly cluster in the top half of Table 5. From 
Australia to Germany, the mix is of two and 
moderate multiparty systems (using Sartori’s defi- 
nition) with Germany perhaps being an incipient 
two party system. With the exception of Luxem- 
bourg (to be treated shortly), no country in this 
grouping has an average value of first party per- 
centage below 47% and among the countries 
below Germany in the list, no country is above 
43.3% (Italy). Thus, the 44-45% value does con- 
stitute a minimum beyond which cabinet durabili- 
ties on the order of the two party system can be 


Table 5. Rank Order of Cabinet Durability and Mean Percentage Legislative Seats 
Captured by the First Party, 1945-1980 





t= 5.861, df= 18, p < .0001 


Rank Order of Mean Percentage 
Cabinet Durability® First Party? 

Australia 1 48.88 
Austria 2 49,83 
Sweden 3 47.33 
Canada 4 54.28 
New Zealand . 5.5 56.91 
United Kingdom 5.5 53.18 
Ireland 7.5 49.54 
Luxembourg 7.5 _ 41:34 
Japan 9 54.94 
Norway 10 49,29 
Germany 11 47.38 
Iceland 12 37.95 
Denmark 13 37.86 ! 
Netherlands 14 31.13 
Israel 15 38.42 
France V 16 42.04° 
Belgium 17 41.35 
Italy 18 43.33 
Finland 19 26.50 
France IV 20 27.26 


a Based on four of the most highly intercorrelated measures (A-D) of the five measures of cabinet durability in 


Lijphart (1982). 


bCalculations based on values published in Mackie and Rose (1974) and Mackle and Rose (1974-1981). 
“Omitting one election value (1968) that was 4.6 standard deviations from the mean for the remaining values for 


France V. 


~ 
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achieved.'* A ¢ statistic in the table differentiates 
between first party percentages above the line and 
those below it, and is significant at p < .0001.'5 

Note that the 44-45% value was asserted to be a 
sufficient coalition, but not a necessary one. 
Meeting it appears to allow for a considerable 
degree of cabinet durability but not meeting it 
docs not necessarily mean that the government 
will experience rapid turnovers. Consociational 
arrangements (Lijphart, 1977) as in Luxembourg, 
or perhaps some other method of elite agreement 
could guarantee a high level of cabinet durability. 
Nevertheless, the absence of any country exceed- 
ing 44-45% in the lower portion of Table 5 sug- 
gests that meeting this range of values for first 
parties constitutes a sufficient condition for 
cabinet durability on the order of two-party 
systems. 

Although this theoretical result was derived 
solely from probabilistic considerations and then 
tested empirically, it does agree with prior find- 
ings. Taylor and Herman (1971) found that party 
fractionalization was negatively associated with 
cabinet durability. Sanders and Herman (1977) 
emphasized the number of parties in the govern- 
ment, as did Warwick (1979), i in addition to mini- 
mum winning status, in explaining cabinet dura- 
bility. Mayer (1980) analyzed the number of par- 
ties and size of the dominant party. One party 
cabinets also are associated with durability in 
Blondel’s (1968), Warwick’s (1979), and now 
Lijphart’s (1982) analysis which emphasizes the 


“The case of Italy, which is close to the minimum 
(44%) specified although still below it, argues for the 
use of a 44-45% range instead of a point specific value 
of 44%. A country such as Italy with a potentially 
destabilizing large second party may require the upper 
45% value in the range specified in order to achieve 
cabinet durabilities on the order of two party systems, 
whereas other countries with smaller second parties may 
need only the 44%. There may exist a rapidly changing 
nonlinear relationship between the values of legislative 
seats in the neighborhood of the 44% minimum and 
cabinet durability especially in countries with large com- 
peting second parties. Sensitivity analyses around the 
44-45% range in the future should clarify some of these 
issues. 

Using pooled varlances because of homogeneity of 
variance between the two sets of countries established 
by means of the F test. This result is identical to that ob- 
tained using the later measurement by Lijphart (1984, p. 
83) of cabinet durability in months duration in office. 
The ¢ statistic is the same value because the rank order- 
ings are very similar (Germany and Iceland for example, 
still respectively occupy the 11th and 12th ranks), and 
the overall correspondence between cabinet durability 
as employed here and months duration in office is r, = 
981, where r, is the Spearman rank correlation coeffi- 
cient between the rank orders of both variabies. 
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three variables of one-party status, number of 
parties, and percent time minimum winning. This 
converging emphasis on the minimum winning 
cabinet emerges from Dodd’s (1976) earlier treat- 
ment. 

Note that the 44-45% range allows for any of 
these possibilities to occur, because with a per- 
centage in this range, the fractionalization or en- 
tropy would be minimal, there could exist the pos- 
sibility of one-party government with perhaps the 
tacit parliamentary support of a small party (e.g., 
the Communists in Sweden subsequent to 1958), 
or a minimum winning coalition would be rela- 
tively easy to achieve with only one additional 
party being needed in most instances to achieve 
minimum winning status. These prior findings 
notwithstanding, the virtue of the probabilistic 
treatment here has been to specify a relatively pre- 
cise value needed for cabinet durability and on 
theoretical grounds very different from those used 
in these prior analyses. Most important, this value 
of 44-45% satisfies the simultaneous demands of 
representation and restraint, in allowing the for- 
mation of minimum winning cabinets which ‘in- 
clude the representation (or tacit support) of one 
or more small parties while at the same time in- 
cluding a predominant party as a ‘restraint on 
party competition. 


Further Comparisons between 
Two-Party and Multiparty Systems 


Although I have demonstrated that the durabil- 
ity of one-party dominant coalitions is not sub- 
stantially different from that found in two-party 
systems, significant differences still remain 
between the two-party and multiparty cases. 
These differences are found principally in the 
direction of entropy change when shocks to the 
system are received. In equation (A9) in the 
Appendix, reflected in the autocorrelation func- 
tions (9) and (10), the random influences or 
perturbations to the system are exogenous and 
tend to buffet the extent of the two-party majority 
toward one party or the other. Effectively, if in 
the face of some failure in war or economic per- 
formance, a more rapid restoration to the presi- 
dency (and consequently a greater degree of rep- 
resentation in Congress) is desired for the oppos- 
ing party, then these impacts on the system can 
simply lead to a higher value of w in equation (9), 
or increase in the frequency with which the oppos- 
ing party is returned to office. In this instance, 
essentially that of a large majority for the opposi- 
tion, the entropy in equation (11) is lowered, 
because any departure from equal representation 
for the two parties lowers the entropy. (The maxi- 
mum is achieved when both parties have the same 
percentage.) In the multiparty system, on the 
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other hand, because of the presence of small par- 
ties (and ‘often a proportional representation 
system to support the existence of these parties), 
any of these small parties could be the recipient of 
additional votes and the overall entropy likely 
would increase (e.g., Weimar Germany or pre- 
Franco Spain). 

This is a fundamental distinction between two 
and multiparty systems and is rooted in the en- 
tropy measure as a uniquely defined basis for the 
comparison of dynamic party systems (Ornstein, 
1974; Sinai, 1976). Of course theorists have long 
detected operational differences in the perform- 
ance and especially the stability of these systems 
(e.g., Dahl, 1971; Huntington, 1968; Sartori, 
1976), but here a theoretical comparison measure 
suggests the tendency toward lower entropy and 
perhaps greater stability in the two-party system 
as the result of increased representation attendant 
upon the strong restoration of an opposition to 
office, in contrast to the increased entropy and 
possibly diminished stability in the multiparty sys- 
tem under similar circumstances. 

We have already seen the tendency towards 
restoration in the American two-party system 
maximized at the end of a war (Civil, Spanish- 
American, and Korean), where the external 
demands on the system clearly changed. This was 
perhaps illustrated even more emphatically in the 
accession of Labour to power in the United King- 
dom after the two World Wars. A new set of 
actors was introduced into the government, thus 
increasing the extent of representation over time 
and obviously removing the incentives of opposi- 
tion supporters to resort to violence or other 
forms of system destabilization. 

The sensitivity of multiparty systems to external 
shocks (economic, military, international) is evi- 
denced not only in the several European exam- 
ples, but also in Jackman’s (1978) finding that the 
extent of multipartyism in Africa is one of the 
most important predictors of military intervention 
in his analysis. It is significant that in Lijphart’s 
(1982) ranking of countries on cabinet durability 
in Table 5, the third and seventh (tied) ranks are 
occupied by countries that have in- the post-World 
War II years probably experienced the least severe 
and least numerous external stresses, respectively 
Sweden, Luxembourg, and Ireland, and these 
-~ moderate multiparty systems are ranked amidst 
exclusively two-party or predominant party sys- 
tems such as Australia (1), Austria (2), Canada 
(4), New Zealand (5), and the United Kingdom 
(6). Whether these multiparty systems would be 
able to survive intact the imposition of severe 
external stress, even if meeting the minimum 
entropy requirement, is as of now, an open 
question. 
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The ability of a two-party system to maintain 
itself is enhanced by the existence of a one- 
dimensional Gaussian curve (Figure 2), instead of 
the multidimensional type which would exist in 
multiparty systems. In the case of three or more 
parties, there is no clearly determined choice to 
oppose the existing party in power. The Gaussian 
curve is multidimensional in this instance, and 
there exists an infinite number of possible com- 
binations of votes even when only one party is 
added to the two-party system. (This can be seen 
in the equiprobable ellipse as a cross-section of the 
three-dimensional normal curve (Burington & 
May, 1970, p. 130).) To each point on the ellipse 
as an electoral outcome or overall pattern of vote 
distribution, there exists an infinite number of 
possible ways of combining the votes for the three 
parties to achieve that outcome. This of course is 
unrealistic in that it includes: decimal values to 
many places, but it does illustrate the immense 
contrast with the two-party system, where given 
some electoral outcome in the form of a per- 
centage vote there are only two possible ways of 
achieving that outcome (e.g., given 52:48, either it 
is Democrats over Republicans or Republicans 
over Democrats). The tendency to reduce uncer- 
tainty by voters may then account for the 
emergence of one-party or two-party systems 
from multiparty cases or, alternatively, ideologi- 
cal strife may emerge in some multiparty systems 
as the result of smaller parties needing to rescue a 
precarious existence and appealing in extreme 
fashion for additional votes to counter the ten- 
dency toward ageregation.'* Abstract ideological 
appeals also could emerge because of the absence 
of clear comparative personal or political foci for 


“There is an intriguing comparison here with the 
spatial model of Enelow and Hinich (1981), which im- 
plies ideological polarization of the electorate under 
conditions of increased variance in the perceptions of 
the candidates. Given the increase in uncertainty of per- 
ceptions by voters implied by the multi-dimensional 
Gaussian structure, then the arguments here concerning 
a possible ideological strife are congruent with their 
model. Interestingly, the implications in the present 
study were derived before I became aware of the 
Enelow-Hinich model. In this connection also see 
Davis, Hinich, and Ordeshook (1970) and for a treat- 
ment of voter preferences governed by individual deci- 
sion rules, see Weisberg and Fiorina (1980). 

Another consequence of .a similar spatial model 
(Hinich & Pollard, 1981) suggests the importance of 
candidate incumbency and is related to the findings here 
in the form of the Markovian congressional dependence 
on party identification, candidate incumbency, or both. 
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competition in multiparty systems in contrast to 
such clarity in two-party systems. 

This predicted outcome of the intensification of 
ideological conflict in multiparty systems as they 
grow larger already has been confirmed in at least 
one analysis. In a test of Downsian theory, 
Thomas (1982) found that increases in the number 
of minor parties were associated with increasing 
leftist tendencies among labor parties and 
decreases in the number of such parties encour- 
aged centrist tendencies. Although Downs 
originally suggested the overall spatial concep- 
tualization from which these results are derived, 
these findings are predicted more exactly by the 
present formulation. 

Downs (1957, pp. 126-127) suggested that with 
an increasing number of parties each party will at- 
tempt to maintain the support of its voting con- 
stituency by enhancing its own ‘‘ideological pur- 
ity,” to use Downs’ phrase. In this fashion, a 
neighboring party on the ideological continuum 
will be unable to capture the votes of this ideo- 
logical constituency. However, Downs did not 
predict increasing leftism or other forms of ideo- 
logical commitment as was found by Thomas 
(1982). He simply suggested that each party would 
retrench at its own ideological position on the 
continuum in order to avoid the loss of votes to 
the nearest neighboring party. 

Here the target or competitive focus is not the 
neighboring party but one of the centrist-major 
parties which would be the beneficiary of a ten- 
dency toward aggregation as the result of the in- 
creased uncertainty attendant on the increased 
number of parties (cf. the Nazi and Communist 
attacks on the German Social Democratic center 
in the pre-Hitler period). The voter would be 
unable to predict the overall outcome of the vote 
in such a large system and consequently would 
tend to vote for those parties with the greatest 
chance of success (maximum voter impact on the 
system or sophisticated voting (Downs, 1957)), in 
the absence of ideological constraints to the con- 
trary. Thus, it is in the interests of the smaller par- 
ties to increase their ideological appeals and even 
extremism with increased uncertainty of the elec- 
toral outcome, as the number of parties increases, 
in order to counter this tendency toward aggre- 
gation. 

This prediction of the targeted center was con- 
firmed rather dramatically by Sartori (1976, pp. 
166-172), in which all of the polarized polities 


-identified by him (Weimar, Italy, France IV, 


France V, Chile, Finland, and pre-Franco Spain) 
had center-fleeing patterns of growth of the ex- 
treme parties, as measured by the linear regression 
coefficient over time. This pattern was most pro- 
nounced in Weimar Germany but also was quite 
prevalent in Italy and Finland during the post- 
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World War II period. Instead of relying on the ex- 
tremes of ideological conflict as the sole basis for 
this finding, it also can be derived directly from 
the present stochastic analysis, as was shown in 
the preceding arguments and in the geometric- 
exponential distributions of Table 4. 


Conclusion 


Beginning with the American two-party system 
as a referent with the required stability and 
longevity, I have identified several properties 
associated with the durability of political systems. 
First among these are the concepts of restoration 
(representation over time) and restraint which, 
when translated into cabinet durability via en- 
tropy comparisons, demand the minimum en- 
tropy requirement for minimum winning coali- 
tions. In turn, a sufficient condition for cabinet 
durability on the order of two-party systems was 
derived in terms of a precise percentage of legis- 
lative seats required by the first party of a multi- 
party system. Certain similarities exist functional- 
ly between two-party and one-party predominant 
systems, principally in the area of restraint on 
party competition, but these systems demonstrate 
some tendency to fractionalize over time, a char- 
acteristic that two-party systems generally do not 
share. Additionally, the entropy decrease in two- 
party systems upon a more rapid restoration and 
consequent strong, even landslide increase of rep- 
resentation as in the three post-war restorations in 
the United States, certainly is not matched by the 
increase in entropy upon increased representation 
in multiparty systems. The oscillating tendency of 
two-party systems to increase representation over 
time also is a very different process from the ten- 
dency of multiparty systems to increase the en- 
tropy as a consequence of increased representa- 
tion, mainly in small parties, at any one point in 
time. 

Our use of probability theory has been to facili- 
tate direct comparisons among one-party, two- 
party, and multiparty systems and to suggest 
reasons why there exist similarities and differ- 
ences. The center-fleeing property of polarized 
systems is suggested by the multidimensional 
Gaussian distribution and its inherent uncertain- 
ties, as well as the geometric and exponential 
analyses. The tendency to create relatively perma- 
nent, ideologically committed cohorts in these sys- 
tems contrasts sharply with the Markovian prop- 
erty of the American two-party system with its im- 
plied absence of memory or impact from one elec- 
tion to the next (no more than two in the presiden- 
tial case), as shown in the preceding analysis and 
in the Appendix. Whereas one can increase the 
restoration of party competition and therefore 
representation over time simply by the alteration 
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of a parameter w in two-party systems, multi- 
party systems very often have increased repre- 
sentation via an entropy increase as the result of 
increased voting proportions for small parties. 
This implies a system transformation which of 
course can and sometimes does lead to further, 
more acute transformations, as in the fall of 
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other hand, certain multiparty systems have met 
the sufficiency condition established here for 
cabinet durabilities on the order of two-party . 
systems; whether these systems can maintain such 
durabilities in the face of severe external stress is a 
question not answered by this study and one that 
perhaps can be informed only by the march of 
future political events. 


‘Weimar and the rise of the Nazi regime. On the 


Mathematical Appendix 


The Markovian assumption can be stated as follows. Given the probability P(m/n, t) where m is 
the initial state of the system and n the current state at time ż, the basic problem then is to find 
the probability P(m/n, rr) where r represents some increment in units of, for example, 1, 2, 3,... 
and T is some constant time interval, that is, the duration of each step. P(m/n, rr) here is the 
probability that the system is in a particular state, n at time rv, given that it was initially in state 
m. Thus, we project the future state of the system from a knowledge of its current state. To do 
this requires a set of transition probabilities for the future i of the system. Call these Q(k,n). 
The fundamental Markovian postulate then is that 

P(m/n, r) = EP(mfk, r—1) O(kn) (Al) 

Now, in the discrete random walk, the electoral “particle” as a departure from equal votes for 
the two parties can move on a straight line in steps A. At each moment in time ¢, there is an equal 
probability that the point will move one step A to the right, or one step A to the left. The 
transition probability governing this system is: 

Q(k,n) = 1/28(n,k—-1) + 1/2 8(n, k+1) (A2) 
where the symbol 5(n,k—1) means that the expression equals one for n=k—1, but zero for all other 
values of n (Kac & Logan, 1979). A similar interpretation holds for 5(n,k+1). The overall 
expression effectively says that the particle either moves to kK—1 or to k+1, with probability equal 
to 1/2 for each of the two possibilities. Thus given the initial state m and needing to find the 
probability for being in state n at time r, we substitute (A2) into (Al) and find that _ 

P(m/n,r) = 1/2 PQm/nt1, r—1) + 1/2 (Qn/n-1, r—1). (A3) 
It is now stated without proof but can be shown directly (Kac, 1947; Mandl, 1968) that in the 
limit of A and 7 approaching zero, equation (A3) goes over into the differential equation, 


K>0 


where the symbol f is used to denote a probability density function and Ķ is a constant. This is the 
equation for a random walk which is unbounded and has as its solution the Gaussian distribution. 

Now, let there be two urns, with a total of 2R balls numbered consecutively distributed 
between them. At random, choose a number and remove the corresponding ball from the urn that 
it is found in and transfer it to the other. This process is repeated r times. Clearly, if there are k 
balls in one urn, then upon choosing a random number the probability of transferring a ball from 
that urn to the other is k/2R and the probability of not choosing such a number is 1 — «/2R. 
Centering the process at 1/2 gives us an. expression for an elastic force-with an equilibrium 
probability of 2R/2 or R for the number of balls in each urn. The transition probabilities for this 
process now are (Feller, 1968, p. 378): 


Q(k,n) = 1/2 (1 +2) 8(n,k-1) + 1/20 — 5 6 (n,K+1) (A4) 


N 
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Substituting equation (A4) into (Al) we have 
P(m/{n,r) = a P(nt1,r—1) + —— i An P{n-1,r-1) (A5) 


which upon allowing A > 0, 7 > 0, R > œ, A?/27 > K, P > f and 1/Rr > À, equation (A5) 
formally goes over into equation (A6) (Kac, 1947, p. 380; Mandi, 1968, p. VI), 


Of _. If), 3f 
ae ERE E GEA 
ðt àx ox? 


(A6) 


which is a rather well-known equation in probability theory called the second Kolmogorov equation for 
a Markov process or alternatively the Fokker-Planck equation (Sveshnikov, 1968, p. 264), where \ and 


K are constants. 


Introducing an elastic restoring force, —w*x and a restraining force, —ß dx/dt, leads to equation 
(A7) which has as its autocorrelation function, equation (9) in the text, or 


o f _ 
Ou? 


of „ L 2 
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where u=dx/dt. Establishing the equilibrium relation (7) in the text between tonie and 
restraining forces yields equation (A8) which has equation (8) in the text as its autocorrelation 


function, or 
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s 


(A8) 


where w? /B is now equal to A in equation (A6). The solutions to equations (A6), (A7) and (A8) 
are Gaussian distributions. Equation (A7) as an extension of (A6) is entirely equivalent to a 
well-known equation in stochastic theory, the Langevin equation with harmonic motion 


(Chandrasekhar, 1943, p. 27) 


= = 4 a2 + ax = eft) 


(A9) 


. where e(t) is a random exogenous fluctuation force affecting the system. Each of the individual 
events which constitute e(t) is assumed to be independent of the others. 
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The Problem of Strategic Behavior 
under Approval Voting 


RICHARD G. NIEMI 
University af Rochester 


Approval voting i is being promoted as “‘the election reform of the 20th century” (Brams, 1980, p. 
105), and indeed if voters’ preferences are dichotomous, approval voting has some remarkable 
qualities: it is uniquely strategy-proof, a candidate wins įf and only if he is a Condorcet winner, and 
voters have simple strategies that are at once sincere and sophisticated. However, all of these results 
depend on the existence of dichotomous preferences, a contrived and empirically unlikely assumption. 
Here I show that these virtues of approval voting are replaced by some rather undesirable features 
under more plausible assumptions. More fundamentally, rather than promoting “honest” behavior, 
as is sometimes implied, the existence of multiple sincere strategies almost begs voters to behave 
strategically. I also examine sophisticated approval voting and show that in the general case it need 
not pick a Condorcet alternative. Ironically, there is a condition under which Condorcet winners may 
always be picked, but for this to occur, voters sometimes have to vote for candidates of whom they 


disapprove. 


Approval voting—a voting system for multi- 
candidate elections in which a voter may vote for 
as many candidates as he or she wishes—is being 
promoted as ‘‘the election reform of the 20th cen- 
tury” (Brams, 1980, p. 105). In fact, if voters’ 
preferences are dichotomous, approval voting has 
some remarkable qualities: it is uniquely strategy- 
proof, a candidate wins if and only if he is a Con- 
dorcet winner, and voters have simple strategies 
that are at once sincere and sophisticated (Brams 
& Fishburn, 1978). However, all of these results 
depend on the existence of dichotomous prefer- 
ences, a contrived and empirically unlikely 
assumption. | 

Here I show that these virtues of approval 
voting are replaced by some rather undesirable 
features under more plausible assumptions. 
Whereas Brams speaks of approval voting as dis- 
couraging strategic or manipulative behavior 
(Fishburn & Brams, 1981, p. 90), I conclude 
exactly the opposite: ‘‘sincere’’ approval voting 
leaves so much ambiguity that voters are almost 
begged to think and behave strategically. In light 
of this argument in the section on sincere approval 
voting, I go on to look at ‘‘sophisticated’’ ap- 
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proval voting in the third section. If voters are 
sophisticated, approval voting under certain cir- 
cumstances retains at least one desirable property. 
Ironically, however, if voters divide candidates 
into approved and disapproved sets, approval 
voting retains this property only if individuals are 
willing to vote for disapproved candidates.' 


Definitions and Assumptions 


DEFINITION 1. APPROVAL VOTING (AV), A 
system of voting for multicandidate (33) elec- 
tions that allows a voter to vote for as many can- 
didates as he or she wishes. A voter can cast no 
more than one vote per candidate (i.e, no 
cumulative voting), and the candidate with the 
greatest number of votes wins. 

DEFINITION 2. SINCERE APPROVAL VOTING. A 
voter votes sincerely “‘if and only if, whenever he 
votes for some candidate, he votes for all can- 
didates preferred to that candidate” (Brams, 
1982, p. 10). Note that this definition includes 
nothing about approval as such; it does not re- 


‘As an anonymous referee pointed out, one useful 
perspective is to ignore any implications of the word 
approval and simply to think of the multiple votes as 
one possible way of aggregating preferences. Then my 
results can be viewed in part as an application of the 
Gibbard (1973) and Satterthwaite (1975) theorem show- 
ing that all such voting schemes are manipulable. It is 
useful, however, to point out the extent of manipula- 
bility and the kinds of results (e.g., Condorcet losers 
winning) that can occur as a result of the manipulation. 
If one does lend credence to the notion of approval, 
then it is worth pointing out some of the consequences 
of that view. 
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quire voting only for ‘‘approved’’ alternatives. 
This definition will be discussed more fully below. 

DEFINITION 3, CONDORCET CANDIDATE. A Con- 
dorcet candidate is a candidate who is preferred 
by a majority in pairwise voting against all other 
candidates. In pairwise voting it is assumed that a 
voter would always vote for the candidate ranked 
higher in his preference ordering. 

DEFINITION 4. CONDORCET LOSER. A Condor- 
cet loser is a candidate who is defeated by a 
majority in pairwise voting against ail other can- 
didates. 


Assumption 1. Nondichotomous Preferences. — 


At least some voters have nondichotomous pref- 
erences. Dichotomous preferences are charac- 
terized as those in which voters divide candidates 
into two groups, those they approve of and those 
they disapprove of; in addition, voters do not dis- 
tinguish among the candidates in each group, that 
is, all the candidates of whom they approve of are 
equally approved and all those they disapprove of 
are equally disapproved. Nondichotomous prefer- 
ences therefore include any other sort of prefer- 
ences, such as the following, where parentheses 
indicate indifference among the candidates: abc, 
a(be)d, (abjcd, (ab)(cdje, ab(cde). I will deal with 
only three alternatives and for the most part 
assume that preferences are linear, that is, that 
there is no indifference at all. However, all results 
hold in the presence of some indifference (as in 
„several of the nondichotomous preferences illus- 
trated just above), and if some but not all voters 
have dichotomous preferences. 

Assumption 2. Approval and Disapproval Sets. 
Sometimes I will assume that voters can divide 
alternatives into approved and disapproved 
classes. 

Note, however, that because I am dealing with 
nondichotomous preferences, I do not necessarily 
imply indifference among alternatives in a given 
set. For example, a voter may approve of two 
alternatives but still prefer one of these more than 
the other. 

Assumption 3. Bloc Voting. I will assume that 
all individuals in a bloc vote identically, where a 
bloc is defined as voters with the same preference 
ordering. 

This assumption is unnecessary for analyzing 
sincere voting. Although I use it for convenience, 
none of the results in the first part of the article 
depends on it. However, to examine sophisticated 
strategies, bloc voting is virtually required if 
strategies and outcomes are to be determinate; 
this is discussed more fully in the third section. 

For the analysis of sophisticated voting, three 
other assumptions are also required. 

Assumption 4. Knowledge. Voters have com- 
plete knowledge of others’ preference orderings. 

Assumption 5. Tied Outcomes. Two of the 
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examples require the assumption that tied election 
outcomes are broken randomly. 

Assumption 6. Noncooperative Game. Blocs 
act independently of one another. 


Sincere Approval Voting 


Result 1. In the absence of dichotomous prefer- 
ences, there is more than one sincere strategy 
under AV. As a consequence, AV almost begs the 
voter to think and behave strategically. 

Sincere voting typically implies nonstrategic or 
what might even be called Aonest behavior: that 
an individual votes ‘‘directly in accordance with 
his preferences” (Brams, 1975, p. 56).* But if one 
has linear preferences,. this definition is prob- 
lematic under AV. Suppose, for example, one has 
the preference ordering abcdef. Surely it would 
not be sincere to vote for b and not to vote for a, 
because one prefers a to b; likewise, it is not sin- 
cere to vote for d and not for a, b, and c, because 
they are all preferred to d. But how does one ex- 
press his true preferences? Should he vote only for 
a? For a and b? For a, b and c? Or what? All of 
these votes satisfy the definition of sincere AV, 
but they are obviously not equivalent. Nor are 
they likely to lead to equivalent outcomes. 

If a voter has a set of approved candidates, 
sincere AV might be more constrained. For exam- 
ple, if one approves of both a and b and dis- 
approves of c-f (but rates a above b), then perhaps 
voting for both a and b and no others should be 
considered sincere. But this is not perfectly ob- 
vious; after all, one does prefer a to b.? Still, if 
individuals typically divided candidates into two 
groups—approved and disapproved—the defini- 
tion of sincere voting could be altered to take this 
into account. But I view this assumption as highly 
implausible. Moreover, we would still have to 
look at the potential for strategic behavior, and 
my analysis below of sophisticated AV will sug- 
gest that the presence of approved and dis- 
approved sets creates severe problems in the event 
that voters are sophisticated. 

The fact that sincere AV (with nondichotomous 
preferences) fails to yield unique strategies is of 
major significance; it means that, under AV, to 


«Sincere strategies are essentially strategies that 
directly reflect the true preferences of a voter, i.e., that 
do not report preferences ‘falsely ” (Brams & Fish- 
burn, 1978, p. 837). 

‘Notice that the definition of sincere AV does not re- 
quire voting for both a and b; it requires only that if one 
votes for b, then one also votes for a. (This distinction is 
not always so nicely maintained. See, for example, 
Brams, 1982, p. 7). sot =e 
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say voters use sincere strategies is not equivalent 
to saying that they make no strategic calcula- 
tions.‘ In fact, the existence of multiple, equally 
sincere strategies suggests to me that AV would 
encourage strategic (albeit sincere) voting. Thus, 
far from promoting honest or true expressions of 
preferences, AV is likely to promote strategic 
thinking and behavior.’ Indeed, in the closest 
existing analogue to AV—multiple votes and 
multiple winners, as in some judicial and school 
board elections—voters easily learn the strategic 
behavior called’ bullet voting (voting only for 
one’s most preferred candidate). 

One can respond to this point by trying to make 
multiple sincere strategies a virtue of AV. Under 
AV, voters are never urged to vote insincerely, 
whereas under plurality voting they must consider 
an insincere vote (€.g., second place voting). But 
this merely proves the point. If voters dislike in- 
sincere behavior, they will not vote strategically 
under plurality voting. In contrast, under AV sin- 
cere voters are still left with multiple strategies to 
consider. 

Although it thus séems likely that AV would 
greatly encourage strategic behavior, it is worth- 
while to derive a few results for sincere AV any- 


_ way. We will quickly see that one of the nice prop- 


erties associated with AV—the selection of Con- 
dorcet candidates—-is not retained under the more 
general circumstances of nondichotomous prefer- 
ences. In fact, quite the contrary is true. 

Result 2. In the absence of dichotomous prefer- 
ences, sincere AV need not select a Condorcet 
candidate. 

Example 1 demonstrates this point. Let there be 
six voters, with the preferences indicated in Exam- 
ple 1. As noted, sincere voting requires only that if 
an individual votes for a given candidate, he votes 
for all candidates ranked higher in his preference 
ordering. Therefore, individuals might vote sin- 
cerely as indicated in Example 1. If so, b wins 5-4, 
even though a is a Condorcet candidate. In fact, 
this.example demonstrates as well another result. 

Result 3. In the absence of dichotomous prefer- 
ences, sincere AV need not select a candidate who 
has a majority of first place preferences. 


Result 4: In the absence of dichotomous prefer- 


“Tullock (1979) made this same point a few years ago. 
*Brams and Fishburn imply strongly that AV is more 
honest because it is more sincere: “A voting system that 


encourages sincere voting, it seems, would probably l 


produce higher voter turnout. By allowing voters to 
tune their preferences more finely, and by forcing them 
less aften to make insincere choices for strategic rea- 
sons, approval voting may well stimulate more voters to 
express themselves at the polls and enhance their atti- 
tudes towards the system’’. (1978, p. 838, emphasis 
added). 
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Exampk 1 
Number Approval 
of Preference Vote 
Voters Ordering Vote Results 
3 abe a,b a=4 
1 acb a b=5 
2 bca b c= 


ences, sincere AV may select a Condorcet loser.‘ 

Example 2 demonstrates this point. Candidate c 
wins under AV even though he is less preferred 
than both other candidates in pairwise compari- 
sons (a > c 20-16; b >, 24-12). 





Example 2 — 

Number Approval 
of Preference Vote 
Voters Ordering Vote Results 
11 abe a a=14 

3 acb a,c b=13 
6 bac b c=19 
7 bca b,c 
9 





Result 5. In the absence of dichotomous prefer- 
ences, sincere AV may select a candidate whom a 
majority of voters prefers least. 

Note that in Example 3 the first two blocs, 17 of 
the 33 voters, rank c last; yet c wins. 

Result 6. A Condorcet candidate may receive 
the fewest approval votes, so even with a runoff 
election among the top two candidates, the winner 
under sincere AV need not be a Condorcet alter- 
native. 

This result is demonstrated by the example used 
to illustrate Result 4 (Example 2). Candidate b is 
ranked above both others by wide margins in. pair- 


Nurmi (1983, p. 188) discovered this independently. 


Example 3 
Number Approval 
of Preference Vote 
Voters Ordering Vote Results 
11 abe a a=15 
6 bac b be 9 
3 bea b,e c=16 
4 cab ¢,a 
9 cba c 
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wise comparisons (b > a, 22-14; b > c, 24-12). 
Yet under AV b comes in third and would not 
even get into the runoff election. 


Sophisticated Approval Voting 


Having argued that when preferences are non- 
dichotomous, sincere AV creates numerous op- 
portunities for strategic behavior and may lead to 
undesirable outcomes, it is important to look at 
strategic AV. When the choice is nonbinary, how- 
ever, that is, more than two alternatives are being 
voted on at once—it is not immediately obvious 
how one ought to behave from a strategic point of 
view. For one thing, one almost surely has to 
assume bloc voting along with other assumptions 
about how all other voters will think and behave. 
Otherwise the situation is hopelessly indetermi- 
nate.” Yet having made these somewhat unrealis- 
tic assumptions, analysis of strategic voting leads 
to further disturbing conclusions about AV. 

The perspective on strategic voting that I adopt 
here is that of Farquharson (1969). Farquharson’s 
definition is logically compelling; it calls for a 
voter to consider all possible combinations of 
votes by others and then to see in each of these 
cases what differences, if any, his own vote 
makes. The voter then eliminates strategies that 
are dominated, that is, for which there is some 
other strategy that is always at least as good and 
sometimes better. Other voters are assumed to do 
the same. This process of reducing the available 
strategies (which may go on for several rounds) 
thus tells the voter what strategy or strategies are 
best in all possible circumstances. These are the 
sophisticated strategies. (The examples below will 
breathe life into this description; for complete 
details, see Farquharson, 1969, pp. 38-49). - 

Now let us see what happens under AV if voters 
think strategically in this way. 


See Niemi and Frank (1982, p. 153). The example in 
that study uses the plurality procedure, but it can be 
very simply modified to fit AV. 
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Result 7. In the absence of dichotomous prefer- 
ences, but with voters defining sets of approved 
and disapproved candidates and considering vot- 
ing only for the former, sophisticated AV need 
not select a Condorcet candidate. 

Consider Example 4. In this simple case it is 
easy to apply Farquharson’s definition. All of the 
relevant information is contained in a brief table 
in the example. Note first that by assumption the 
blocs with preference orderings abc and cba will 
always vote for a and c. The bloc with preference 
ordering bac, however, considers voting for either 
its first choice, b, or for both its first and second 
choice, b and a (symbolized as ba).* Likewise, the 
bloc with preference ordering bca, considers vot- 
ing for b or for be. Since two blocs each consider 
two strategies, there are2 x 2 = 4 possible voting 
patterns with the outcomes indicated. Each of the 
two blocs with a choice then considers what out- 
come will be achieved by its various possible 
votes. For example, bloc bac is indifferent about 
its behavior because its vote makes no difference; 
if it votes b while the other blocs vote a, b, c, the 
outcome is a (voting pattern 1); if it shifts its vote 
to ba while no other bloc changes (voting pattern 
3), the outcome is still a. The same absence of ef- 
fect is apparent if one compares voting patterns 2 
and 4. In contrast, bloc bca is always better off 
voting for bc. (The voting patterns to compare for 
this bloc are 1 vs. 2 and 3 vs. 4.) Thus there is only 
one ‘‘reduction’’ as shown in Example 4, and with 
the votes cast as shown (no matter which way bloc 
bac votes), alternative c wins. The Condorcet 
alternative, b (b >a, 19-11; b >c, 21-9), obtains 
the fewest votes. 

Because Result 7 depends on some individuals 
restricting the strategies they consider, it is worth- 
while to examine sophisticated AV without that 
restriction. This approach alters the situation 
somewhat and leads ultimately to an ironic con- 
clusion. 


"Voting for one’s last choice is never advantageous 
(Brams & Fishburn, 1978, p. 836, Corollary 1). 


Example 4 
Number Preference Approved WORDS FAEN First andOnly Sophisticated 
of Voters Ordering Candidates 123 4 Reduction® Voting Results 
11 abc a aaaa a a=llorl4 

3 bac b,a b b ba ba b or ba b=10 

7 . bea b,c b be b be be c=16 

9 cba c ccce c 

Outcomes a ae 


®As defined by Farquharson (1969). 
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Example 5 
Number Preference Noting Patterns 
of Voters Ordering ` 1 2 3 4 5 6: 7 8 
50 acb a a a a ac ac ac ac 
31 bea b b be be b b be be 
20 cba . c cb c cb c cb c cb 
” Outcomes a b c b/e c c c c 
tie 





Result 8. In the absence of dichotomous prefer- 
ences, sophisticated AV strategies sometimes in- 


clude voting for one alternative and sometimes for . 


more than one alternative. 

This simple result—-demonstrated by numerous 
examples, including Table 2--means that even 
with only three alternatives there is no one voting 
strategy that is optimal. Each situation has to be 
examined separately. Considering a number of 
such cases leads to the following results. 

Result 9. In the absence of dichotomous prefer- 
ences, sophisticated AV may be indeterminate 
with respect to both individual strategies and out- 
comes. This is so even if there is a Condorcet 
alternative. 

Witness Example 5. Neither first nor first-and- 


second place voting is dominated for any bloc as 


shown below: 


First bloc: Comparing patterns 1 and 5, voting for 
‘a is preferred; Comparing patterns 2 and 6, 
voting for a and.c is preferred. 

Second bloc: Comparing patterns 2 and 4, voting 
for b is preferred} Comparing patterns 1 and 3, 
voting for b and c is preferred; 


Third bloc: Comparing patterns 3 and 4, voting 
for ¢ is preferred; Comparing patterns 1 and 2, 
voting for c and b is preferred. 


There is a Condorcet candidate (c > a, 51-50; c > 
b, 70-31). Nevertheless, no strategies at all can be 
eliminated; any of the three alternatives may be 
the outcome depending on just how each bloc 
votes. l 

Result 10. In the absence of dichotomous pref- 
erences, sophisticated AV may yield a determinate 
outcome in the presence of cyclical social pref- 
erences, i l 

This result is easily shown in the example in 
Table 1. 

Results 9 and 10 are noteworthy because Brams 
and Fishburn (1978, p. 839) observed for dichoto- 
mous preferences that (if voters use only admis- 
sible strategies) a candidate will win if and only if 
he is a Condorcet candidate. Neither implication 
is true if preferences are nondichotomous and 
voting is sophisticated. When sophisticated voting 
is indeterminate, all strategies that have not been 
eliminated are sophisticated (i.e., ultimately ad- 
missible). Result 9 therefore shows that a candi- 


Table 1. A Situation with Linear Preferences in Which There Are Cyclical Preferences 
and a Determinate Outcome with Sophisticated Approval Voting 








Number Preference Voting Patterns 
of Voters Ordering 1 2 wie 4 5 6 7 8 
4 abe a a a a ab ab ab ab 
2 bca b b be be b b be be 
3 . cab c ca c ca c ca c ca 
Outcomes a a c a b a b a 
Sophisticated 
First Second Third (Final) Voting 
Soclal Preference Reduction Reduction Reduction Results 
a >b 7-2 a orab ab ab a=7 
b>c63 l be be be b=6 
c>a 5-4 corca ceS 


therefore abeg 
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date will not necessarily win under sophisticatd 
AV if he is a Condorcet candidate. Result 9 (for 
the indeterminate case) and Result 10 (for the 
determinate case) show that the winner of sophis- 
ticated AV is not necessarily a Condorcet winner. 
Thus we have: 

Result 11, In the absence of dichotomous pref- 
erences, and with voters considering all possible 
sincere strategies, sophisticated AV need not 
select a Condorcet candidate. 

Finally, consider what happens if voters define 
sets of approved and disapproved candidates but 
determine optimal strategies without reference to 
them. Then we have: 

Result 12. In the absence of dichotomous pref- 
erences, sophisticated AV strategies may involve 
voting for less than all of the approved candidates 
or for one or more of the disapproved candidates. 

A single example, displayed in Table 2, shows 
both of these cases. The five voters with prefer- 
ence ordering acb approve of both a and c, but 
their sophisticated strategy involves voting only 
for a. Those with preference ordering bea approve 
only b; yet their sophisticated strategy requires 
voting for both b and c! 

This creates an ironic situation: if voters define 
some candidates as disapproved and consequently 
do not even consider voting. for them, Result 7 
tells us that sophisticated AV may select an out- 
come that is not the Condorcet candidate. Voters 
might in some circumstances retain this desirable 
feature, as the last example (Table 2) shows.’ As 


*Gretlein and Niemi (1984) have shown that this 
example illustrates a general result. With three alterna- 
tives, if there are no restrictions on the strategies con- 
sidered, if there is a Condorcet candidate, and if sophis- 
ticated AV is determinate, the winner will always be the 
Condorcet candidate. 
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noted, however, this can require them to vote for 
disapproved candidates. Thus, at the very least, 
these presumably desirable properties of AV— 
voting for all approved candidates and no others 
and the selection of Condorcet candidates— 


become unhinged. 
Conclusion 


A close reading of Brams’s work—he is the 
most ardent supporter of AV—shows that he is 
well aware of both the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of AV. In a nontechnical introduction pre- 
pared as a teaching manual, he states that AV ‘“‘is 
no panacea for the voter who wants to discrimi- 
nate among more than two classes of candidates’” 
(1978, p. 62). In fact, in one sense Brams goes 
overboard by stating that ‘‘if and only if a voter 
has dichotomous preferences will he have a domi- 
nant strategy” (p. 62).'° He also notes that AV 
‘might encourage additional candidates to run 
... and thereby weaken the two party system” 
(p. 63), and in a recent article (1982), he talks 
about the problem of strategic information in 
elections and presents examples that illustrate 
some of the same points made here (e.g., in- 
dividuals vote for disapproved candidates or, in 
what amounts to the same thing, alter their ap- 
proval sets for strategic reasons). 

Despite all of these caveats, however, and 
despite other supporting arguments (e.g., ‘‘it 
would give minority candidates their proper due,” 


This result, which is also stated on p. 34 (Brams, 
1978) as Theorem 2, is correct in the context in which it 
is presented, but if one knows others’ preferences, there 
may be a dominant strategy even with nondichotomous 
preferences. This is shown in most of the examples in 
this article. 


Table 2. A Situation with Linear Preferences and Approved and Disapproved Candidates 
Showing that Sophisticated Strategies Require Voting for-Other than All Approved Candidates 





Number Preference Approved vou rae 
of Voters Ordering Candidates 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
5 acb a,c a a a a ac aC > ac a 
4 bca b b b be be b b be be 
3 cab c c ca c ca c ca c ca 
Outcomes a a c a ae c c 
tie 
First and Only Sophisticated 
Reduction Voting Results 
a a=§ 
be b=4 
c c=1 
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Brams, 1980), AV has begun to receive some 
strong endorsements, in large part I suspect—at 
least among academics—because of its very favor- 
able properties when one assumes dichotomous 
preferences. My purpose in this article, therefore, 
was to confront very directly the question of what 
properties characterize AV when preferences are 
not dichotomous.’ 

The results strip away some of the gloss pre- 
viously associated with AV. Strategic calculations 
are endemic to AV even though all of the votes 
considered are called sincere. Given the litera- 
ture’s emphasis on approval and disapproval sets 
—even the name, approval—and the fact that 
voting for all approved candidates and no others 
is optimal for dichotomous preferences, one gets 
the false impression that AV will eliminate 
strategic thinking and voting. The results here 
show that this is far from true, however. 

Recent work- by Brams (1982) actually adds to 
this characterization. Brams defines a ‘polling 
assumption,” by which he suggests how voters 
might respond to information about candidate 
preferences. The work begins with an initial poll 
in which respondents tell whom they would vote 
for under AV. Brams then shows how following 
the polling assumption would cause voters to ex- 
pand or contract the set of candidates for whom 
they would vote. But this is simply another kind 
of strategic voting (i.e., in addition to Farquhar- 
son’s sophisticated voting). Moreover if polling 
were done repeatedly, this is an obvious invitation 
to give out deceptive information in subsequent 


polls—yet another kind of strategic behavior. - 


Even if one assumes the truthful division into 
approved and disapproved candidates in the 
initial poll, one surely cannot make that assump- 
tion in later polls.'? 

Thus, perhaps the only way that supporters of 
AV can argue for truthful behavior is to say that 
the computations are so complex that voters 
would be unable to make any strategic calcula- 
tions. But ignorance of how to analyze the situa- 
tion does not make the problem disappear. One 


‘There is “comparative? work on voting systems 
(e.g., Merrill, 1983) that does not assume dichotomous 
preferences and that appears quite favorable to AV. 
However, such simulations cannot answer the question 
posed by this article. Most especially, they cannot tell us 
how voters would respond to the multiple sincere strate- 
gies available under approval voting. 

"In addition, as Brams shows, continual polling and 
voter adjustments in response to this polling may lead to 
an indeterminate outcome or to the defeat of a Con- 
dorcet candidate. 
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would still be faced in the voting booth with 
multiple strategies and no obvious way to trans- 
late one’s feelings into a vote. Uncertainty about 
one’s own behavior as well.as about how other 
people turned their preferences into votes could, I 
believe, only lead to cynicism about the entire 
process. l 

If, instead, one feels that voters could under- 
stand the strategic calculations, the results in the 
third section show that AV has all of the same 
characteristics (of indecisiveness and of non- 
Condorcet candidates winning) as other forms of 
voting. Thus, however one looks at it, although 
AV may indeed promote sincere voting and under 
unusual conditions (dichotomous preferences) 
have other nice properties, in the general case it is 
neither honest, strategy proof, nor wise. 
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Freedom, Markets, and Voluntary Exchange 


LARRY M. PRESTON 
Northern Arizona University 


A capitalist market system of social exchange is justified primarily because it protects individual 
Sreedom. This system, its advocates claim, achieves the complex task of production and distribution 
through a process af voluntary exchanges; coordination is effectively achieved without coercion. I 
argue that this claim is largely unwarranted. The negative concept of freedom that underlies voluntary 
choice (the absence of interference by others) is unable to differentiate between instances of freedom 
and unfreedom. As a result, it ls not possible to determine whether exchanges are voluntary or 
coerced. A more adequate conception of free choice (as the relevant capacities and conditions for 
deliberate decisions and actions) suggests that a capitalist market broadly and systematically denies 
the possibility of voluntary agreements. This general failure to protect individuals’ freedom is 
examined in relation to the acquisition af property, the transfer of property, and the process of 


production. 


_ Market Freedom: 
Controversy and Confusion 


For its advocates, a capitalist or free enterprise 
market’s overriding value is clear and unequivo- 
cal: it protects and promotes individual freedom 
(Friedman, 1962; Hayek, 1944; Nozick, 1974; 
Rothbard, 1977). Market transactions which 
respect individual rights and are based on volun- 
tary exchange achieve the complex task of pro- 
ducing and distributing goods and services with- 
out the imposition of centralized control. The 
commodities produced reflect individuals’ prefer- 
ences, and all exchanges represent free choice, 
assisted by a system of market pricing that pro- 
motes calculability in a world of scarce resources 
by relating preferences to costs (Buchanan, 1969). 
It is hardly surprising that the market concept has 
been applied to both individual and social choice, 
to political as well as economic decision making 
(Buchanan & Tullock, 1962; Lindblom, 1966, 
1965). Wherever it is applied, a market is said to 
achieve ‘‘coordination without coercion” (Fried- 
man, 1962, p. 15; Lindblom, 1965, p. 3). If true, 
this claim represents a powerful argument in sup- 
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port of adopting market relationships as the basis 
for a system of political economy. 

The validity of this general view is highly depen- 
dent on the concept of freedom or free choice that 
is included in the notion of voluntary exchange. 
Yet advocates of the capitalist market as a system 
of exchange have devoted relatively little attention 
to an analysis of this central concept. A notion of 
freedom as the absence of interference by others 
has been generally accepted with little argument, 
and analysis centers on the specific character of 
market transactions, the.threats to freedom posed 
by centralized authority, the conflict between 
freedom and other social values, or the role of 
government in protecting market relationships. 

The notion that individuals’ exchanges in a 
capitalist market are free is based on the concept 
of negative freedom that has been generally 
accepted by the Anglo-American liberal tradition. 
Negative freedom is understood as ‘‘freedom 
from,” as the absence of restraints (Berlin, 1958). 
We are free if the actions of others do not prevent 
us from pursuing our goals or preferences. A pri- 
mary difficulty with this view is that no substan- 
tive criteria are presented for determining what 
are to be considered restraints, and what are not. 
In an earlier age, with simpler lifestyles and a less 
sophisticated political economy, this weakness 
may not have been serious. Individuals could 
reasonably be assumed to be in control of their 
own preferences, and the threats to freedom, pri- 
marily in the form of religious or secular author- 
ity, were rather unproblematic. 

This is no longer the case. Sophisticated and 
pervasive methods for inducing preferences, re- 
stricting options, and manipulating choices cast 
considerable-doubt on the continuing viability of 
consumers’ or citizens’ sovereignty in economic 
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and political markets (Edelman, 1964; Fromm, 
1941; Galbraith, 1973; Marcuse, 1964; Wise, 
1973). Contemporary merchandising of products 
and political candidates, the mobilization of bias 
for purposes of controlling or limiting choices, 
and the ‘‘engineering of consent” are not easily 
reconciled with the notion of free choice. Yet, 
defenders of capitalist market exchanges insist 
that the negative view of freedom be retained. A 
market, functioning within the framework of 
established and accepted individual rights, pro- 
tects us from interference by others as we pursue 
our individual purposes—and protects others 
from interference by us. 

The difficulties associated with negative free- 
dom remain. Individuals may express preferences 
through their market agreements; yét these prefer- 
ences and the terms of exchange may reflect a 
system of manipulation and coercion. If others 
control information, images of success and fail- 
ure, Or access to marketable resources, the ex- 
changes we make through market transactions can 
scarcely be said to represent free choice. The need 
to differentiate genuine instances of free choice 
from those that result from factors beyond indi- 
viduals’ awareness and control is recognized by 
some analysts of market choice. Sen (1977) and 
Hirschman (1982, pp. 66-76)‘are particularly sen- 
sitive to the narrowness and weakness of free 
choice understood as those subjective preferences 
presented in the market. But an adequate alter- 
native is not provided. Sen offers none. Hirsch- 
man loosely accepts Harry Frankfurt’s notion of 
first- and second-order preferences, which only 
recreates the problem at a higher level (Frankfurt, 
1971). Unless substantive criteria can be offered 
which reasonably distinguish free choices from 
behavior that is unfree, the market conception of 
freedom is unable to argue persuasively that indi- 
viduals’ exchanges are genuinely voluntary. 

The unwillingness to propose such criteria 
appears to reflect, in part, an assessment that any 
effort to do so must accept even less defensible 
notions of freedom (Berlin, 1958; Flathman, 
1982). Negative freedom may occasionally reflect 
manipulation, but it avoids the metaphysical dif- 
ficulties associated with radical (positive) notions 
of alienation, self-realization, self-development, 
and the like (Bronfenbrenner, 1975; Dolan, 1971). 
And, it is believed, a system of liberal capitalism 
has the good sense not to force people to be free in 
the process of overcoming their presumed aliena- 
tion. l 

Fortunately, philošophical analyses of free- 
dom, although incomplete, have made substantial 
progress over the past few decades. Important 
clarification is‘evident regarding several issues: 
freedom and causal explanation (Ayer, 1954, 
chap. 12; Davidson, 1963; Hobart, 1948; 
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MacIntyre, 1975; Young, 1974), the triadic char- 
acter of freedom relationships (MacCallum, 
1967), freedom and responsibility (MacCallum, 
1964; Hart, 1948-49, 1962; Will, 1964), the exer- 
cise of freedom as a matter of degree (Oppen- 
heim, 1960, 1961), and the relationship of free- 
dom to broader socialization processes (Taylor, 
1979, pp. 154-166; Young, 1980). Yet debate 
regarding freedom within the context of political 
and economic life is conducted in essentially the 
same terms (negative versus positive freedom) as 
presented by Isaiah Berlin nearly 25 years ago. 
The highly general and abstract conceptions of 
freedom employed in the debate over appropriate 
systems of political economy only suggest con- 
tinued, fruitless controversy. 

In an effort to overcome this impasse, I want to 
build upon recent theoretical analyses and pro- 
pose a more viable concept of freedom. The view 
to be proposed respects liberals’ concern that free- 
dom is a matter of individuals pursuing their own 
purposes in their own way; yet it is not subject to 
the criticism of failing to distinguish free choices 
from those that are manipulated or result from 
factors beyond individuals’ awareness or control. 
Given this meaning of freedom, I want to examine 
a central issue in the general debate between adyo- 
cates and critics of a capitalist market system of 
exchange—namely, the extent to which exchanges 
within this system respect individuals’ freedom. I 
shall argue that a capitalist market, understood as 
a system in which production and distribution are 
based on the pursuit of private interest through 
the acquisition and transfer of privately owned 
property, generally denies freedom to most par- 
ticipants. 


The Meaning of Free Choice 


Important clarification of restricted problems 
in the analysis of freedom has not resulted in 
general agreement on the meaning of freedom. 
We may recognize, as MacCallum noted, that dis- 
cussion of freedom must consider agents, their 
goals, and possible obstacles to the realization of 
goals (MacCallum, 1967). This understanding, 
important as it is, does not enable us to differen- 
tiate free decisions and actions from those that are 
unfree. More is needed if progress is to be made in 
resolving specific disputes about the relative pres- 
ence or absence of freedom in any given situation. 
Otherwise, MacCallum’s proposal implies inter- 
minable disagreement about the range of the three 
freedom variables. Theorists with liberal sensibili- 
ties are understandably reluctant to accept any 
conception of freedom that incorporates substan- 
tive criteria. Such a notion, in their view, neces- 
sarily requires that freedom meet some stipulated 
standard (Berlin, 1958; Flathman, 1982). And, it 
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is feared, the values reflected in any standard are 

those of particular individuals or groups who, if 

accorded political or economic power, are in the 

position of imposing these values on others in the 
‘name of a higher freedom. 

This is not a trivial concern. Unless the debate 
between negative and positive freedom is to be 
continuously reenacted, however, it must be pos- 
sible substantively to differentiate free choices 
from those which are unfree without identifying 
freedom with the preferred norms of any par- 
ticular political or philosophical view. I will sum- 
marize a previous analysis of freedom which is 
believed to meet these requirements (Preston, 
1982, 1983). 

For my purpose here, the most valuable con- 
tribution of recent philosophical writing on free- 
dom is the rather clear suggestion of what must be 
possible if individuals are to exercise free choice. 
Free decisions and actions are identified as those 
in which an agent’s conscious deliberation has 
played an essential role. This basic characteristic 
of free choice can be seen from several approaches 
to the problem of defining freedom: efforts to 
ascribe responsibility (and, therefore, freedom) 
for actions (Feinberg, 1964; Hart, 1948-49; Will, 
1964); concern to understand the relationship of 
freedom to causal explanation (Davidson, 1963; 
Hobart, 1948); or the relation. of freedom to 
moral praise and blame (Beardsley, 1960; Nowell- 
Smith, 1948, pp. 46-47). For each of these issues, 
an agent’s conscious deliberation is believed to be 
necessary before his choices may be said to be 
free. By itself, this is not sufficient. How are we to 
differentiate choices that genuinely represent an 
individual’s deliberate (free) preferences from 
those (unfree) ones that result from uncontrollable 
desires, unconscious manipulation, or coercion? 
Care must be exercised in this matter for two im- 
portant reasons. First, unable to enter others’ 
consciousness, we cannot determine in any direct 
manner whether or not a person has deliberated. 
Second, if we propose a normative standard 
which must be met before deliberate choice is 
believed to occur, there is the serious risk (not un- 
noticed by proponents of negative freedom) of 
imposing our favored criteria on others in the 
name of a truer or more enriched freedom. 

. These difficulties can be avoided if we assess in- 
directly the presence of deliberate choice by exam- 
ining whether individuals possess, before decision 
and action, the relevant capacities and conditions 
for deliberate choice regarding the particular mat- 
ter under consideration. The importance of iden- 
tifying factors relevant to the possibility of 
deliberation has been noted at a general level by 
MacIntyre (1957). The need to identify freedom 
with preexisting capacities and conditions that are 
relevant for deliberate choice regarding specific 
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decisions and actions is also emphasized for pur- 
poses of assessing individual responsibility. We 
can only ascribe responsibility (and, therefore, 
freedom) for an action if it is determined that an 
agent possessed the necessary capacities and con- 
ditions for deliberate choice (Hart, 1948-1949). 

Lengthy explanation of what is meant by 
capacities and conditions is not necessary; it is not 
even possible. The prerequisites of deliberate 
choice can only be determined with reference to 
specific activities associated with particular roles. 
Clearly, these are different for a judge than fora 
legislator, for an auto mechanic than for a gar- 
dener, for a consumer than for a worker. My con- 
cern in this article is to consider whether the ex- 
changes of a capitalist market provide the require- 
ments of deliberate choice for basic economic ex- 
changes.' General discussion of capacities and 
conditions therefore can be brief. 

Capacities refer to the skills, abilities, and 
understanding of individuals with respect to par- 
ticular choices. Conditions refer to factors in an 
individual’s choice situation which make deliber- 
ate decision and action possible. If untrained in 
music, I am not free to play a piano composition 
even if a piano and sheets of music are present. If 
trained, I am not free to play unless the instru- 
ment and music are provided. If I am trained, 
with a piano and music present, and I choose not 
to play (assuming the absence of other coercive 
factors), then it must be accepted that my choice 
was freely made. 

This understanding of freedom overcomes the 
substantial weaknesses reflected in the debate be- 
tween positive and negative freedom without pre- 
scribing norms that must be met if decisions and 
actions are to be free. As noted previously, the 
fundamental weakness of negative freedom as the 
absence of interference by others is that we have 
no way of determining what counts as inter- 
ference. Specific accounts of interference or non- 
interference essentially represent the arbitrary 
decisions of particular theorists.? Not surprising- 
ly, the negative view is unable effectively to 


'I am only concerned here with relating this under- 
standing of freedom to individuals’ basic economic 
choices. It is important to emphasize that I believe in- 
dividuals are also able to exercise freedom in binding 
collective decisions that are made jointly with others. 
The character of freedom in public decision and its rela- 
tionship to private choices has been examined pre- 
viously (Preston, 1983). 

2It can be argued that an extensive array of social sup- 
port is needed for negative freedom to be realized, as is 
proposed by Laski (1930) and Bay (1958). Yet, also 
accepting a negative view of freedom, arguments for a 
minimal state are presented by Hayek (1944, 1960), 
Friedman (1962), and Nozick (1974). 
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counter critics? » charac that market’ freedom is 
coerced. by the subliminal influence.of advertising, 
the alienation of labor,.or the forced conformity 
of a consumerist, one-dimensional culture. And 
retreat to the inner citadel of subjective preference 
provides little assurance that, however general 
and untestable the criticisms may be, individuals 
afe exercising free choice in the product or labor 
markets. The claim that:exchanges in a capitalist 
market are free needs to demonstrate that this sys- 
tem effectively provides individuals with the 
capacities and conditions for deliberate choice in 


their various’ economic roles. I shall consider. 


whether the logic of a capitalist market system 
meets this requirement in the following section. 


Freedom and Market Exchange 


In a capitalist market, exchange occurs on the 
basis of individual efforts to acquire or transfer 


' > private property. Individuals’ interests are met by 
-` using property to enter into exchange agreements 


with others: Three issues must .be considered in 
assessing whether. exchanges in a capitalist market 
respect individuals’ freedom: freedom in the 
acquisition of .property rights, freedom in the 
transfer of property, and freedom in the produc- 
tion process that creates the commodities to be 
exchanged. ' 

Freedom and the 

Acquisition of Property Rights 


For a capitalist market system to support free- 
dom, the acquisition of property rights must be 


consistent with individuals’ freedom, and transfer | 


of acquired property must genuinely represent 
voluntary agreements among individuals. Defend- 


ers of the capitalist market claim that these condi- 


tions. are met. 

Several arguments have been offered in defense 
of the capitalist market conception of property 
rights by acquisition. Among economists, there is 
little concern with how property rights may have 
been initially acquired. They may be simply 
accepted as legitimate (Friedman, 1962; Roth- 
bard, 1977), or property rights are viewed as his- 
torically established and, out. of respect for the 
fragility and mystery. of extant social institutions, 
best left alone (Hayek, 1960). If property rights 
are justified with respect to the need for social 
order and respect for traditional values, then it is 
those values, not freedom, which are assigned 
highest priority. Yet it may be argued that respect 
for traditional values is essential if there is to. be a 
significant degree of individual freedom in soci- 
ety. Hayek claims that individuals in à free society 
must be highly respectful of tradition (Hayek, 

` 1960). In the absence of tradition, social relations 
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generate such a high degree of conflict that the. 


-state must assume an active, interventionist role. 


The more typical defense is simply to accept 
property rights as given and proceed to. analyze 
the importance of maintaining such rights, what- 
ever their particular’ content, for individuals’ free- 
dom. Friedman suggests, for example, that ‘“‘the 
existence of a well specified and generally 
accepted definition of property is far more impor- 
tant than just what the definition is” (Friedman, 
1962, p. 27). Given the critical role that.access to 
resources plays in market exchange as well as: the 
strong relationship between present access to 
resources and the initial acquisition of property, it 
is not obvious that the freedom of all individuals 
is respected’ by uncritically assigning “acquired 
property the status of rights. . 

` A normative defense of the right to property by 
acquisition is needed which suggests how this 
notion generally supports- individuals’ freedom. 
Although he initially claims that rights to property 
are a priori entitlements, a substantial effort to 
provide reasons in support of the right of acquisi- 
tion is made by Nozick. Claims to property are 
not legitimnate in Nozick’s view if their acquisition 
interferes with the freedom of others. To be legiti- 
mate, acquired property rights must allow for rec- 
tification if‘others’ freedom has been violated. 
For example, ° one is not. entitled to property 
acquired. by means of fraud, threats, or theft 
(Nozick, 1974, p. 152). Unless there is evidence of 
coercion in the acquisition of property, however, 
there is a presumption that an individual is en- 
titled to what he has acquired. This presumption 


` is suggested for several reasons: there is no satis- 


factory way of ‘settling disputes over how the 


property was acquired; present property holdings 
still respect the Lockean proviso that there be 


“enough and as good left in common for others”? 


(Nozick, 1974, pp.- 178-181); injustices in ‘initial 
holdings wash out over time (Nozick; 1974, p. - 
158); and the inherent productivity of a capitalist 
market system expands everyone’s opportunities 
for gaining title to newly created: property: 
(Nozick, 1974, pp. 178-182). i 

Nozick is surely right in claiming that past in- 
justices, if they occurred, are typically difficult to’ 
arbitrate. On such matters, history leaves an-in- 
sufficient récord. A more important point regard- - 
ing acquisition is the Lockean proviso that there. 
be ‘“‘enough and as good’? left after initial hold- 
ings have been claimed: one person’s acquisitions 
do not thereby restrict the freedom of others. 


‘Although Nozick dismisses the‘somewhat super- 


ficial rebuttal that all property has been laid claim 
to: rather too easily, it is certainly true that this 
criticism (understanding property essentially as 
real estate) is narrow. Property assumes many 
other forms—skills, talents, inventions, abon 
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and so on. Yet property as real estate has been 
mostly laid claim to, and it is typically passed 
from one generation to the next by inheritance. 
Nozick explicitly accepts this on the grounds that 
giving to others must be respected (Nozick, 1974, 
pp. 167-168). 

If the right to property as real estate and other 
fixed holdings is to be defended in terms of free- 
dom, it must be demonstrated that access to the 
resources needed for free choice continues to be 
available. This is only possible if expanding 
opportunities for acquisition or if possibilities 
provided by transfer are able to overcome the sub- 
stantial initial advantage that accrues to those 
who acquire property through gifts or inheritance. 
This Nozick has not done and, I believe, it cannot 
be done for a capitalist market. 

Nozick’s primary basis for extending the right 
of property to acquisition rests on the presump- 
tion of unrestricted opportunities for new prop- 
erty claims, given the expanding productivity of a 
capitalist market system (Nozick, 1974, pp. 
178-182; Scanlon, 1976). But this is a matter of 
historical circumstance, not one of analytical 
necessity. Whether we shall have greater produc- 
tivity in the future is uncertain. To have the pos- 
sibility for voluntary exchange hinge on one’s 
potential holdings in the future is an act of faith. 
The present and continuing concern we may have 
for freedom in exchange requires access to prop- 
erty holdings under prevailing circumstances. The 
operation of a capitalist market, even with 
expanding productivity, frequently does not func- 
tion to create new property rights for those who 
have not acquired property through the distribu- 
tion of initial holdings. If new inventions (for 
example, in medicine, housing, and transpor- 
tation) are to create expanded property hold- 
ings, there is little reason to believe this will 
result in generally expanded opportunities for the 
acquisition of substantial property. The invest- 
ments needed for research and production associ- 
ated with most contemporary inventions are 
massive. For this reason, inventions increasingly 
occur within the context of present firms. Indi- 
viduals working for such firms, as part of their 
“voluntary”? employment agreement, assign the 
property rights to new inventions to their em- 
ployers. In such instances, Nozick’s claim that the 
Lockean requirement for freedom in acquisition is 
met under present circumstances is open to seri- 
ous question. 

Of course, one’s opportunities to acquire prop- 
erty that has exchange value are also subject to the 
vagaries of chance. In a technologically advanced 
economy, the acquisition of marketable skills re- 
quires many years of specialized training. Fluc- 
tuations in profit-oriented demand may substan- 
tially reduce or eliminate the market value of 
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(and, hence, freedom associated with) such skills. 
Presumably, individuals have the opportunity—in 
the long run—to retrain themselves or to hope 
that market demand will change in their favor. 
Those with a Ph.D. in African studies can become 
experts in public finance or hope for market- 
recognized political unrest in Africa; outstanding 
athletes in soccer or track and field can hope that 
the public becomes bored with football and 
basketball. But in the long run we are all dead, 
perhaps never having been presented with that 
situation ‘‘where preparation meets opportunity” 
upon which voluntary exchange rests. 

There is a further complication. In a tech- 
nologically and organizationally advanced socie- 
ty, skills must be rather highly developed if they 
are to have exchange value in the market. Acquisi- 
tion of marketable resources depends upon the - 
development of one’s capacities—physical, intel- 
lectual, organizational, artistic-—for which there 
is effective market demand. Reasonable health, 
substantial training and education, broad social 
and other experiences, not to mention the 
resources needed to acquire and maintain these, 
are essential if an individual is to have the essen- 
tial prerequisites for making voluntary choices in 
the market and thereby be in a position to acquire 
those goods that satisfy his preferences. Does the 
logic of a capitalist market provide for the devel- 
opment of these marketable resources? Given the 
inequality of initial acquisitions and the market’s 
pattern of responding to the demands of those 
with resources for exchange, the answer must be 
largely negative. And the broad failure of a 
capitalist market to provide individuals with free 
choice suggested by this analysis applies only to 
those who, provided with the requirements of 
deliberate decision and action, could effectively 
participate in market transactions. If we were to 
consider those who (for reasons of natural or his- 
torical accident) have little prospect of significant 
participation in market relationships, the failure 
of a capitalist market to provide the capacities and 
conditions for deliberate choice would be even 
more striking. As argued by Clark and Gintis 
(1978), a Rawlsian conception of the distributive 
justice required by a concern to provide basic lib- 
erties is not consistent with the logic of capitalism. 

The prospect of acquiring claims to expanding 
property, even for those potentially able to com- 
pete, is more closely related to the degree of one’s 
freedom in the ongoing process of exchange than 
Nozick allows. Indeed, he treats acquisition and 
transfer as two distinct and essentially unrelated 
activities. Yet it is the logic of transfer which 
primarily determines one’s opportunities for 
acquisition, and one’s prior acquisitions largely 
determine opportunities for making exchanges. 
Transfers in a capitalist market generally provide 
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the requisites of deliberate choice in a highly 
restricted and biased way; that is, voluntary 
exchanges are primarily (and increasingly) pos- 
sible only for those who already have acquired 
substantial property. A capitalist market there- 
fore presents individuals with a perplexing dilem- 
ma: The right to participate in exchange is based 
on one’s freedom to transfer his marketable 
resources. Substantial holdings, as private prop- 
erty, are necessary to develop the capacities and 
conditions that make it possible to acquire the 
marketable resources that are needed to engage in 
exchanges, if one does not have such resources 
through prior acquisition. Yet previously acquired 
holdings have the status of rights and any effort to 
redistribute them through political action is not 
legitimate. 


Freedom and ‘Transfer 


Defenders of the capitalist market are likely to 
claim that this apparent paradox only exists at the 
abstract level of speculative theory. Real eco- 
nomic choices are necessarily conditioned by 
limited resources and the opportunity costs asso- 
ciated with acting to achieve particular prefer- 
ences. Observe the functioning of a market, it will 
be insisted, and voluntary exchange will be seen. 
Certainly, a primary reason for proclaiming mar- 
ket freedom is based on the choices individuals 
make in the everyday exchange of goods and serv- 
ices. Here, it is claimed, individuals make volun- 
tary agreements with others to maximize realiza- 
tion of their preferences. No third party, whether 
government or other individuals, determines what 
our preferences should be, which of our resources 
we will trade, or the quality, quantity, or price of 
the goods we select in exchange. 

In the context of realistic economic choice, a 
pattern of incentives supportive of all persons’ 
freedom is claimed to be built into the distributive 
process of capitalist market exchanges. Although 
the process is broadly familiar, it is important to 
describe the specific means through which it is 
achieved. Property rights provide individuals with 
resources that can be voluntarily exchanged with 
others. Whether acquired by legitimate acquisi- 
tion or transfer, each individual is entitled to the 
use of property that he or she owns. This property 
(understood as all resources that an individual 
legitimately controls) may be kept: or exchanged 
with others, completely at each person’s discre- 
tion. All transfers must be agreed to by all indi- 
viduals whose property is exchanged, and the 
terms of transactions must be mutually accept- 
able. Given the mutually dependent character of 
the interests of producers, workers, and con- 
sumers, an Invisible Hand operates to realize 
the interests of all while-each is concerned only 
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with his individual well-being (Smith, 1976, p. 
477). The role of the state can therefore be 
restricted to protecting property rights and en- 
forcing agreements that have been’ voluntarily 
accepted. No one can be coerced to exchange his 
property. All of the details associated with 
specific transfer agreements are matters of 
individual choice. As expressed by Nozick, a 
capitalist market respects the free choice of indi- 
viduals because it operates in the following way: 
“From each as they choose, to each as they are 
chosen’’ (Nozick, 1974, p. 160). 

Assuming the legitimacy of original acquisition, 
what is to count as voluntary exchange at this 
more immediate level, and what is not? The in- 
adequacy of capitalist market advocates’ concep- 
tion of freedom has understandably led to widely 
divergent views on this. The line between volun- 
tary choice and coercion is drawn in different 
places and reflects little more than the personal 
proclivities of any given writer. For example, 
Rothbard argues that involuntary exchange (coer- 
cion) is characterized by aggression or the threat 
of aggression. Agreements made with a black- 
mailer, for example, are voluntary because they 
do not involve the threat of force (Rothbard, 
1962, vol. 1, p. 443, n. 9). With-a monopoly on 
the legitimate use of force, government is viewed 
as the basic threat to voluntary exchange. 
Another possibility is to adopt Nozick’s view that 
involuntary choices are those that result from 
fraud, slavery, or theft (Nozick, 1974, p. 152). 
Frank Knight even suggested that agreements 
reached through persuasion could be considered 
coercive (Knight, 1953). 

I will not add to this confusion by attempting to 
propose which of these boundary lines between 
voluntary and involuntary exchange is correct. 
This difficulty occurs because the notion of free- 
dom as the absence of interference is fundamen- 
tally flawed. So long as this concept is used, no 
amount of arbitrary line-drawing can resolve the 
problem. The view of freedom that I proposed 
earlier does provide a common basis for dis- 
tinguishing between voluntary and involuntary 
choices with respect to specific exchanges. A 
choice is voluntary (freely made) if the persons 
who agree to it possess; before they decide, the 
relevant capacities and conditions for deliberation 
regarding the proposed transaction. 

This understanding of freedom shows the 
weakness of Nozick’s distinction between volun- 
tary and coercive exchanges. Nozick has proposed 
two primary criteria which must be met if ex- 
changes are to be voluntary: choices take place 
against a background of ‘‘normal and expected’’ 
relationships with others, assuming this prevailing 
situation is itself viewed as legitimate; and choices’ 
leave both parties, in their own judgment, better 
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off (Nozick, 1969). Individual decisions to ex- 
change resources that do not meet these criteria 
are coerced. If freedom is understood as the rela- 
tive possibility for deliberate choice rather than in 
the uncertain terms of noninterference, a capital- 
ist market is clearly coercive by these criteria. 

The need for exchange to occur within a context 
of established rules that are accepted as legitimate 
is emphasized by Hayek and Friedman as well as 
Nozick (Friedman, 1962; Hayek, 1960, chap. 4). 
And a stable set of expectations is necessary for 
freedom. As suggested by Taylor, deliberate 
choice is only possible with reference to extant 
expectations, beliefs, and values; freedom is 
always situated (Taylor, 1979, pp. 154-166). Free 
choice understood as individual action without 
reference to a prevailing social context is unintel- 
ligible. There would be no content with respect to 
which deliberation could occur. Individuals exer- 
cise freedom as they come to understand present 
circumstances and, through critical reflection, 
based on newly acquired resources and skills, 
recognize possible alternatives for managing their 
affairs in the present and foreseeable future. 
Against the background of feudal customs, expec- 
` tations, and duties, the increased opportunities to 
engage in commerce, alternative religious prac- 
tices, or travel afforded by an emerging liberal 
market system represented an expansion of 
freedom. 

Similarly, limitations that the property-based 
rules and operation of market capitalism present 
to free choice are becoming apparent; the legiti- 
macy of the ‘‘normal and expected’’ conduct 
required by capitalism may therefore be appro- 
priately questioned. Capitalist exchanges have 
become coercive because participants can recog- 
nize an alternative situation which would provide 
them with substantially greater freedom, a situa- 
tion that the capitalist market prevents them from 
having (for a parallel argument, see Zimmerman, 
1981). If freedom depends on the conditions and 
capacities for deliberate choice, a system commit- 
ted to providing basic needs such as health, hous- 
ing, food, and education is clearly more sup- 
portive of such freedom than capitalism. 

We now realize that the exchanges of capitalism 
generally do not represent agreements in which 
both (or all) participants are better off if ‘“‘better 
off” is viewed as gaining access to the resources 
needed: to exercise freedom. Capitalist exchanges 
may occur through the good offices of an Invisi- 
ble Hand that coordinates without central direc- 
tion. But this does not mean that such exchanges 
are uncoerced because each is better off in the 
sense of having benefited from a free choice. The 
Invisible Hand only ensures that exchanges will be 
made, given each individual’s interest in meeting 
his needs with the resources available to him at 
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any given time. Within the limits set by a prevail- 
ing pattern of property distribution, we exchange 
goods and services with others to realize, as best 
we can, our interests. But those with property 
have no necessary interest in providing others with 
the resources that these others need to make free 
choices. Professional football teams want to 
utilize the services of athletes trained by universi- 
ties, but the Invisible Hand does not encourage 
team owners to incur these substantial initial 
training costs. If an athlete is seriously and per- 
manently injured, it is not in a team owner's inter- 
est to provide him with the medical care or 
retraining needed for the athlete to make free 
choices regarding an alternative career. The 
capitalist market’s Invisible Hand ensures that we 
will make agreements with others, but these ex- 
changes are characterized by substantial coercion: 
those with greater capital resources are in a posi- 
tion to coerce those with fewer resources. The ex- 
change may be voluntary, but it is similar (legali- 
ties aside) to a ‘‘voluntary’’ decision to hand our 
wallet over to an armed thief. Given the circum- 
stances, both we and the thief are better off by 
accepting his ‘‘offer,’’ and thieves work quite well 
without centralized direction or control. 

Nozick would disagree because threats of 
physical force are objectionable on moral 
grounds, and such threats do not represent the 
“normal and expected” pattern of relationships 
with others. Yet contrary to Nozick, neither 
morality nor the content of accepted relationships 
can be posed by unilateral intuition; if valid, they 
are themSelves the result of the deliberations of 
free men. Physical force need not always be either 
morally objectionable or a denial of freedom. 
Efforts physically to restrain drug addicts from 
gaining access to drugs may be done for moral 
reasons and in the interests of freedom—to 
enhance addicts’ ability to make deliberate 
choices. Nor can we decide a priori whether overt 
or covert manipulation and threats are normally 
expected in a given situation. Joggers who typical- 
ly run in areas where there are frequent muggings 
may come to accept threats of force as normal. In 
response, a standard sum of money (perhaps, $20) 
may be carried in one’s shoes as a reasonable price 
for safe passage. The expectations of such joggers 
are similar to the traditional attitudes of con- 
sumers in relation to producers: ‘‘Let the buyer 
beware.’’ This rule presumably came to be viewed 
as ‘‘normal and expected’ because the maximiza- 
tion of profits had come to be accepted, the rule 
was legally enforced, and consumers needed 
goods and services to live. Consumers’ acceptance 
of producers’ goods that did not perform as had 
been claimed was, given prevailing expectations, 
mutually beneficial. Owners realized profits, and 
consumers purchased needed goods and services. 
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The freedom of consumers has.increased as they 
have questioned the prerogatives of producers in 
product advertising, and the expansion of con- 
sumers’ freedom is dependent upon their acquir- 
ing more effective knowledge and political and 
economic resources to counter or restrict the pro- 
ductive, merchandising, and marketing authority 
of producers. 

. The historical and potentially coercive charac- 
ter of the Invisible Hand is also apparent in the 
exchanges between producers and workers. Many 
workers typically accept informal rules that pre- 
scribe appropriate conduct in relation to owners 
and managers: don’t make waves; to get along, go 
along; keep your eyes open and your mouth shut. 
An important reason for the development of such 
attitudes would seem to be the implicit threat, 
reasonably inferred from past experience, of 
being fired or suffering other sanctions if these 
informal rules are violated. Given established 
expectations regarding the prerogatives of 
management and the survival interests of workers, 
such attitudes are mutually beneficial. Quiescent 
workers support management interests in control 
and productivity; a degree of security in receiving 
wages and avoiding onerous sanctions is in the 
interests of workers: the Invisible Hand operates 
to benefit all while each pursues only his par- 
ticular interests. But freedom can scarcely be said 
to prevail. 

. Freedom is a matter of deliberate choice as 
related to our understanding of whether we are 
disadvantaged by a prevailing system of exchange, 
and whether we recognize an alternative system in 
which we would be better off—that is, a system 
that would more adequately provide the capacities 
and conditions necessary to make deliberate 
choices in our basic economic exchanges with 
others. The point is made by Robinson: ‘‘One 
reason modern life is so uncomfortable is that we 
have grown self-conscious about things that used 
to be taken for granted” (Robinson, 1962, p. 1). 

Does the logic of a capitalist market system pro- 
vide the requirements of free choice? Yes and no. 
Once individuals are generally provided with the 
essentials for making voluntary exchanges, such 
as education, information, resources for ex- 
change, and absence of fraud or threats, a market 
respects the freedom of individuals to define their 
own purposes and exchange goods or services in 
support of such individually determined goals. 
Under these circumstances, a market system is 
much more likely to protect choice than central- 
ized planning agencies with their unresponsive 
decision makers, established routines, and array 
of sanctions. The logic of a free-enterprise or 
capitalist market, however, provides few incen- 
tives and many counterincentives for promoting 
individuals’ ability to make free choices. This 
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applies to property gained by acquisition as well 
as to that acquired by transfer. The fundamental 
conflict between a capitalist market and in- 
dividual freedom is that the resources that are 
needed to develop individuals’ ability tomake free 
choices are themselves provided on capitalist 
market terms. These terms, based on the inviola- 
bility of acquired property rights, systematically 
enhance the development of freedom for those 
fortunate enough to have acquired marketable 
resources, while providing substantially less 
opportunity to those without various forms of 
marketable property. . 


Exchange in Production 


In a capitalist market system, decisions regard- 
ing the productive process are largely controlled 
by the managers of firms (Coase, 1937; Erving, 
1977, p. 6; Knight, 1953). Decisions regarding 
what is to be produced, how the workplace is 
structured, plant location, investment, or market- 
ing are all part of management’s authority. The 
highly restricted role of workers in these produc- 
tion decisions has been claimed to be consistent 
with workers’ freedom on several grounds. First, 
it can be argued that workers voluntarily agree to 
these arrangements in accepting employment with 
a particular firm: workers need not accept an 
offer of employment, and they are generally free 
to leave employment with a given firm and seek a 
better offer elsewhere (Coase, 1937; Friedman &- 
Friedman, 1979, chap. 8). The assumptions that 
support freedom in this situation are those out- 
lined previously with respect to the presumed free- 
dom in acquisition and transfer—established 
property rights, individual preference, and the 
existence of alternatives. The weaknesses of these 
assumptions raise serious doubts regarding the 
voluntary character of workers’ agreements with 
respect to their role in production. Free choices 
regarding the use of one’s labor are dependent 
upon one’s control of marketable resources. Sys- 
tematically restricted in their access to such 
resources, workers have little choice regarding the 
conditions of their work; they are forced to sell 
their labor to (and accept the conditions imposed 
by) those who control capital resources 
(MacPherson, 1973, p. 146). 

Nozick denies this and claims that at least con- 
temporary American workers have sufficient 
resources, in the form of personal savings or 
union pension funds, to organize firms of their 
own if they want to do so (Nozick, 1974, p. 255). 
Workers’ failure to invest their resources in new 
capital ventures can only be understood as reflect- 
ing their preference for the greater security and 
leisure provided by present arrangements as com- 
pared with the increased risks and opportunity 
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costs associated with organizing and managing a 
firm. Again, the prerogatives of management in 
the workplace reflect the voluntary choices of 
both managers and workers. 

A final justification of management’s organiza- 
tional control is made in terms of comparative 
efficiency. First, it is argued that management 
control more efficiently produces goods and serv- 
ices than a system of worker control or participa- 
tion. This is defended essentially by definition. If 
participatory management were more efficient, it 
would already have been instituted because a 
competitive market provides the greatest benefits 
to the most efficient (Coase, 1937; Knight, 1953). 

Additional support for this justification is pro- 
vided by Nozick (1974, pp. 250-262). As in- 
dividuals, the priority that we assign to a non- 
regimented work environment varies. Some of us 
may select employment that offers less income 
and increased control over our work; others 
choose occupations that provide higher pay and a 
more highly structured work environment. Col- 
lege professors, he alleges, generally have chosen 
the former course. In any case, it all depends on 
the package of costs and benefits that any in- 
dividual may prefer, and a capitalist market 
makes it possible for us voluntarily to select 
employment with the combination of benefits that 
we want at any given time. 

For my purpose here, it is not necessary either 
to consider these justifications of present mana- 
gerial control or the extensive arguments that have 
contested them. The controversy is both rich and 
interesting, but ultimately futile. Participants in 
this debate base their claims on the inadequate 
conceptions of freedom noted in the introductory 
section of this article. For some, expanded 
workers’ participation or control may be de- 
fended as a means of overcoming alienation and 
achieving self-realization (Braverman, 1974; 
Edwards, 1975). In response, advocates of 
capitalism may defend present arrangements as 
representing voluntary exchange, with the prom- 
ise that increased productivity in an expanding 
capitalist market will provide the leisure and 
higher standard of living that remain the basic 
goals of most workers. 

I believe the concept of freedom proposed here 
may fruitfully change the terms of this debate. 
Rather than talking past each other (in terms of 
alternatives and preferences, alienation and self- 
development), a concern for freedom would focus 
on the relevant capacities and conditions neces- 
sary for deliberate decision and action regarding 
specific choices posed by the productive process. 
Provide all participants with the requirements of 
deliberate choice regarding production decisions, 
with the possibility of participating to whatever 
degree they choose, and the question of what 
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choices they will make regarding their role in the 
production process will be decided by them. It 
may be that workers prefer management control 
to participation for certain types of decisions; it is 
doubtful that this would be their preference for 
the full array of choices where management con- 
trol now applies. (For example, do workers prefer 
management control with respect to the specific 
structure of work relations or plant location?) 
Unless we are prepared to discover the decisions 
workers would make after they possess the re- 
quirements of deliberate choice for particular 
types of production decisions, there is no basis for 
suggesting that the selections they make represent 
free choice. A reluctance to provide these requi- 
sites of free choice only lends credibility to the 
claim of Braverman (1974) that present structur- 
ing of the production process under market 
capitalism is a powerful means of class control, 
not simply an efficient method of production. 


Conclusion 


To the extent that individuals possess the neces- 
sary capacities and conditions for making specific 
economic or political choices, a market system of 
exchange promotes their freedom; it responds to 
the choices they make as producers, workers, con- 
sumers, or citizens. A political economy that 
would generally accept freedom as its basic value 
would assign an important, but highly restricted, 
role to market exchanges. Combined with a con- 
ception of individual and civil rights carefully 
related to their support for free choice, a market 
respects the notion of an area of uncontested 
autonomous choice that is essential for individual 
freedom. These requirements can only be met by 
defining market transactions in noncapitalist 
terms. Clearly, this definition suggests restrictions 
on inheritance, an upper limit on income from 
work or investment, the possibility of worker or 
community control of firms, and public respon- 
sibility for providing the requirements of free 
choice in critical areas of personal and public con- 
cern. Market processes come into play only to the 
extent that they are consistent with generally pro- 
viding the requirements of deliberate decision and 
action with respect to personal as well as public 
choices. 

The obvious objection, strongly proposed by 
Nozick, is that this image suggests a patterned 
system of distribution and, as such, requires con- 
tinuous interference with individuals’ voluntary 
choices (Nozick, 1974, pp. 168-172). This objec- 
tion cannot be adequately considered here. A few 
comments, however, may indicate the direction of 
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my response. Nozick (1974, pp. 150-160) and 
others. claim that a capitalist market is neutral 
with respect to the distribution of social goods. 
This is little more than a conventional myth of 
‘positive’ economics. Any system of political 
economy, capitalist market or otherwise, leads to 
a patterned distribution of benefits and burdens. 
Nozick’s claim to having identified neutral prin- 
ciples of distributive justice is not only false, it is 
impossible. Certainly, as Nozick fears, the pat- 
terning may result from conscious efforts to 
achieve a favored distribution by means of direct 
political action. But a pattern results just as effec- 
tively from a process that permits everyone to ex- 
change property through open competition and 
bargaining, recognizing that resources, original or 
acquired, are unevenly distributed and that this 
distribution will only be exacerbated as market 
decisions continue to be made. Continued opera- 
tion of a capitalist market only serves to heighten 
rather than wash out these initial advantages; this 
was shown by Weber (1964, especially pp. 181- 
202), and is often recognized by advocates of the 
capitalist market (Hayek, 1960; Knight, 1953; 
Okun, 1975). 

The additional claim that individuals’ voluntary 
choices will always threaten to overcome a pre- 
determined pattern of distribution is valid, but 
trivial (Nozick, 1974, pp. 160-164). The dynamics 
of any system create relationships that conflict 
with its basic principles. For example, efforts to 
control markets or to achieve government support 
and protection results from the self-interested de- 
cisions of market participants (Galbraith, 1973; 
Lowi, 1969; McConnell, 1966); that is, the self- 
interested behavior assumed by a market, if left 
alone, operates to undermine market principles. 
Similarly, market ‘‘failure’’ results from the logic 
of market processes. Even the Friedmans recog- 
nize that the ‘‘unpatterned’’ logic of a capitalist 
market may bring about patterned results which 


require intervention on the basis of nonmarket. 


principles (Friedman & Friedman, 1979, pp. 
18-25). If we value free choice, the inevitable pat- 


terning that results from a system of exchange: 


should be one designed to promote, not restrict, 
individuals’ ability to make free choices. When a 
priori property rights, prevailing property claims, 
or traditional values are assigned priority in a 
capitalist market, the resulting pattern of dis- 
tribution primarily serves to provide freedom for 
those with established capital power and privilege. 

The primary commitment of a political econ- 
omy of freedom would be to provide the capaci- 
ties and conditions for deliberate choice and to 


- ensure that, once these requirements exist for 


specific types of choices, the exchanges in- 
dividuals subsequently make are accepted as being 
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free.’ It would seem that, if freedom is to be pos- 
sible for most individuals, a system of market 
socialism is necessary. 

Clearly, a number of theoretical and practical 
difficulties are posed by the concept of market 
socialism. These difficulties range from the prob- 
lem of definition to policy matters and institu- 
tional arrangements and can only be touched 
upon here. As prevailing theory is revised or 
transformed, the initial task is to provide new and 
common grounds for debate. This has been my 
primary concern. Previous writing critical of mar- 
ket capitalism has typically focused on other 
values—-especially equality or justice—and critics 
concerned with freedom have defined liberty in 
positive terms such as self-realization or self- 
development, terms of uncertain meaning and a 
propensity to result in regimes that coerce in- 
dividuals for the sake of a questionable higher 
freedom. The view of freedom I have proposed is 
entirely consistent with market liberals’ under- 
standing of freedom as the ability of individuals 
to lead their own lives in their own way. Yet, 
accepting this ideal, my analysis indicates ‘a need 
to reconsider the conventional claim that a 
capitalist market promotes such freedom. It does 
not. 

How is analytical confusion to be avoided, 
however, if we understand that market exchanges 
are important for freedom but must assume a sub- 
ordinate and restricted role in political and 
economic exchange? In short, what is the dif- 
ference between market socialism and market 


capitalism? The tendency has been to define 


economic systems primarily in institutional terms: 
socialism involves government ownership of the 
major means of production and distribution; 
under capitalism, economic resources are owned 
as private property. I believe instead that capital- 
ism and socialism should be defined primarily in 
normative terms, with the specific combination of 
market, authority, and preceptoral exchange 
processes—to borrow Lindblom’s (1977) useful 
terms——associated with alternative normative 
ideals to be determined independently for specific 
historical and social contexts. 

In its general meaning, a market system 
achieves exchange by individuals entering into 
agreements with each other on the basis of their 


The important arguments that claim that the liberal 
conception of negative freedom restricts individuals’ 
self-realization and leads to alienation have not been 
directly addressed. I can only suggest here that indi- 
viduals may best achieve self-realization as they progres- 
sively acquire the requisites of deliberate choice and 
apply these to important problems in their personal and 
public lives. 
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legitimately acquired resources. Capitalism under- 
stands individuals as interest or utility maximizers 
as they engage in exchange. A commitment to 
status quo property rights provides the Archi- 
medean point from which the pursuit of interest 
under conditions of scarcity, through an endless 
process of acquisition and transfer, is able to 
occur. In normative terms, freedom understood 
as noninterference is the ideal to be realized. The 
commitment to property rights as the basis of 
acquisition and transfer, however, undermines the 
professed claim to support freedom in exchange. 
In practice, the normative commitment of market 
capitalism is to the increasing power and wealth of 
those with substantial private property. 

I propose the alternative of market socialism 
. with some reluctance, given the sordid history of 
many self-proclaimed socialist regimes. But 
socialist theory does recognize public respon- 
sibility for the welfare of all individuals within a 
society. If the welfare of individuals is understood 
as providing them with the capacities and condi- 
tions necessary for deliberate choice, then a politi- 
cal economy of market socialism would seem to 
be necessary for a society that has individual free- 
dom as its primary value. The system is socialist 
because of a continuing public responsibility to 
adopt institutions and policies that provide the 
resources needed for citizens to make free choices. 
Within this framework, market relationships have 
an important role in exchange because they permit 
individuals the opportunity to pursue their own 
purposes and provide individuals with the incen- 
tive to respond to the interests of others. 

The specific policy or institutional implications 
of this view are and must be uncertdin. Clearly, 
each of the exchange processes that Lindblom 
presents will play an important role in any system 
of political economy. And their relative role 
would vary, depending, for example, on thé im- 
portance of the need being served, the degree of 
scarcity, and the technical complexity of a given 
problem. The mix of different exchange processes 
under a market socialism committed to freedom 
would be directed by a concern to provide in- 
dividuals with the resources needed to make free 
choices about matters of personal and public con- 
cem. Under market capitalism, exchange proc- 
esses are selected that increasingly protect and 
promote the ability of those with substantial 
private property to maximize their individual 
preferences. 

This effort to define capitalism and socialism in 
normative terms is admittedly preliminary. A con- 
cern for freedom requires, however, that we ques- 
tion the claim that freedom can only be protected 
by a system of market capitalism. The debate be- 
tween capitalism and socialism need not be in 
terms of a trade-off between freedom and equality 
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or social justice, or with respect to government as 
opposed to private ownership. Analysis leads to 
the uneasy conclusion that, whatever the relation- 
ship between capitalism and other social values, 
individual freedom is systematically and broadly 
denied by the capitalist conception of exchange. I 
believe that wè need to accept socialism as a neces- 
sary framework within which to promote indi- 
viduals’ freedom and to begin the complex task of 
identifying the related values, institutional 
arrangements, and policy approaches that may 
provide the resources citizens need to make free 
choices with respect to a wide range of specific, 
important issues, 
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| | The Politics of Presidential Speechmaking, 1949-1980 


LYN RAGSDALE 
University of Arizona 


The study provides. an empirical analysis of the determinants and consequences of presidential’ 
speechmaking, defined as the occurrence of a major, nationally broadcast and televised address. 
` Major speeches delivered by Presidents Truman through Carter are examined during the period 1949- 
1980. Using a probit analysis, a prediction is made of the likelihood of a major speech occurring 
within a month, based on the effects of public attitudes, national conditions, and events. The results 
indicate that changes in public approval ratings and the presence of visible national events increase the 
likelihood that a president will deliver a speech. Conversely, worsening economic conditions (inflation 


and unemployment) as well as expanding military situations decrease 


speechmaking efforts. The find- 


ings also demonstrate that a president’s popularity increases significantly with the delivery of a major 


address. 


Standing on a railroad platform in 1924, a radio 
announcer asked Calvin Coolidge to make the 
first nationally broadcast presidential address. In 
an expectant voice, the announcer called upon the 
president to ‘‘tell this audience on a nationwide 
hookup, just as you are about to board this train 
back to Washington after a prolonged trip around 
the country: What message do you have for the 
American people?” Stepping close to the micro- 
phone, Coolidge replied, ‘‘Goodbye’’ and 
boarded the train.' 

Presidential speeches to the nation, even rela- 
tively mundane ones, have captured considerable 
attention in contemporary American politics. The 
speeches often outline concrete actions taken by 
presidents. Some speeches announce major policy 
decisions (as with Kennedy’s 1962 address on mis- 
siles in Cuba). Others disclose resignations (Nixon 
in 1974), pardons (Ford in 1974), and firings 
(Truman’s dismissal of MacArthur in 1951). Still 
others may be more important as instances of 
symbolic action than as announcements of tangi- 
ble action. Presidents may share their views on 
American society and American ideals (witness 
ERisenhower’s cautions on the military-industrial 
complex in his farewell address in 1961). 

Through the speeches, presidents gain immedi- 
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1As retold in Minow et al., 1973, pp. 27-28. 
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ate access to the public. In preempting regular 


broadcasting, they receive the all-but-automatic 


and undivided attention of millions of radio 
listeners and television viewers. The forum pre- 
sents presidents as sole speakers, uninterrupted by 
queries of newsreporters and challenged only 
afterward by the rebuttals of partisan foes or the 
interpretations of political commentators. In con- 
trast, news conferences, interviews, impromptu 
remarks, or brief announcements involve other 
participants who may respond to, probe, or even 
dispute what presidents have said. In this solitary 
setting, presidents can appear as leaders of the 
nation: stirring public emotions and proposing 
solutions to national problems. 

The public listening to the addresses may also 
gain an impression of immediate access to presi- 
dents. As Edelman notes, the broadcast, ‘‘pre- 
senting a live performance, creates not close con- 
tact, but a semblance of close contact. ... The 
president [although] remote’’ is nevertheless in 
one’s own living room (1964, p. 101). There is 
then a direct and seemingly intimate relationship 
between presidents and their audiences. Even 
those not actually witnessing the speeches may 
hear about them and note their occurrences. 

Ultimately, the speeches may enable presidents 
to create or modify public opinion at key points 
during their terms. Upon listening to the speeches, 


*Major prime time addresses typically reach audiences 
of at least 50 million people (sce Lammers, 1982, p. 
165). For such speeches, presidents are rarely denied 
simultaneous access to all three major networks. From 
1947 through 1975, only six instances exist in which a 
presidential request for air time was denied by one or 
more networks. Five instances involved Johnson during 
the period January 1964-September 1965; one con- 
cerned Ford in October 1975 (see Rutkus, p. 29). 
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citizens may evaluate more favorably presidents’ 
performances in office or support more readily 
specific presidential policy proposals. Even if the 
public impact is only momentary, it may prove 
helpful in promoting a policy agenda before Con- 
press, as constituents express to members their 
views about the president. The speeches may also 
enhance reelection efforts. Although the ad- 
dresses are not likely to insure reelection, none- 
theless they may serve as advantages for presi- 
dents, who, as incumbents, can run for office 
while in office. Overall, then, it would seem that 
addresses to the nation are a significant form of 
public presidential behavior. 

Yet little is known about presidential speeches. 
Several studies analyze the content of formal 
addresses. McDiarmid (1937) observes key pat- 
terns of American symbolism in inaugural ad- 
dresses from George Washington to Franklin 
Roosevelt. Examining State of the Union mes- 
sages, Kessel (1974, 1977) finds stable areas of 
policy interst from 1946 through 1969 (see’ also 
Lee, 1980). Other studies of presidential com- 
munication are limited in scope to a single presi- 
dent over only a few years. Miller and Sigelman 
(1978) note variations in the content of Johnson’s 
statements on the Vietnam war during 1967 and 
1968, depending on whether he spoke before 
“hawk” or ‘‘dove’’ audiences.? Haight and 
Brody (1977) show that for three years of Nixon’s 
first term (1969-1971), the number of presidential 
broadcasts (speeches and news conferences) sig- 
nificantly affected presidential popularity. But 
beyond these studies, presidency research has not 
outlined the circumstances under which presidents 
are likely to make speeches or the consequences of 
the speeches once made. Lacking, then, is a con- 
certed study of presidential speechmaking—the 
occurrence of a major nationally broadcast and 
televised address to the country. 

To explore presidential speechmaking, two key 
questions can be posed. First, what factors influ- 
ence a president’s decision to make a major 
address? Considered as a dependent variable, 
public presidential speechmaking may appear to 
be solely the result of private presidential deci- 
sions. A president and a small group of advisors 
determine the timing of a speech, its topic, word- 
ing, and staging. Minow et al. argue, ‘‘In almost 
every case, he and he alone decides. His ability to 
choose when and how to appear without cost 
before millions of viewers is completely un- 
matched’ (1973, p. 17). Yet these seemingly pri- 


The statements include all remarks, regardless of 
whether or not they were broadcast as a national 
address. 
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vate, unencumbered presidential decisions may be 
ultimately public in origin. 

Presidents’ decisions to deliver national ad- 
dresses may be influenced by a context of public 
affairs, including public attitudes, economic con- 
ditions, military conflicts, and national and world 
events. Presidents’ activities in office are often 
tied to gaining or retaining public support (for an 
account, see Edwards, 1983). In addition, con- 
temporary presidents are typically expected to act 
upon key national events, conditions, and con- 
flicts that arise throughout their terms. So, 
whether presidents make speeches or not may 
depend on how they seek to confront or avoid 
pertinent happenings within the public context. 

Second, what effect do presidential speeches 
have on the public audience? As an independent 
variable, speechmaking demonstrates the extent 
to which the public behavior of presidents shapes 
public attitudes about presidents, or presidential 
popularity. Studies have carefully charted the 
impact of a range of variables on presidential 
popularity—-time, events, wars, scandals, eco- 
nomic conditions, and past performance (see 
Hibbs, 1982; Kenski, 1977; Kernell, 1978; 
MacKuen, 1983; Mueller, 1970; Shapiro & Con- 
forto, 1980; Stimson, 1976). Yet no research has 
analyzed how presidents’ own actions may affect 
their public fortunes. Recently, MacKuen (1983) 
has considered the relative effects of dramatic 
events on popularity. Some of the events con- 
sidered are directly initiated by presidents, in- 
cluding several speeches, but these are combined 
with other events not so planned. Still unknown, 
then, is how public performances, fully orches- 
trated by presidents, may influence public sup- 
port, and how the occurrence of presidential 
speeches may directly affect presidential pop- 
ularity. 

To answer these questions, this study examines 
the major speeches of seven presidents from Tru- 
man through Carter during the period 1949-1980.‘ 
Across these three decades, there were 159 major 
addresses, defined as live national radio and tele- 
vision speeches carried by all major networks. 
Presidency research is often hampered by limited 
longitudinal data and a lack of comparability 


‘A list of major speeches was obtained from succes- 
sive volumes of the Public Papers of the Presidents, 
which publishes the complete text of the speeches and 
the time each was delivered. Election years are con- 
sidered in the study, but partisan speeches during those 
years are not included. An election year variable (coded 
1 for an election year, 0 otherwise) was tested in the 
analyses discussed below with insignificant results. A 
separate analysis of only the first three years of each 
president’s terms ylelded weaker results than those 
reported below in all cases. 
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across presidents. Yet the period under study pro- 
vides a reasonably extensive time frame in which 
to evaluate how these presidents act as speech- 
makers. Moreover, during this contemporary 
period, the speeches examined involve a similar 
format: a president, as sole speaker, addressing a 
national audience.‘ This analysis provides an 
opportunity to examine empirically a specific 
form of public presidential behavior—speech- 
making. In so doing, it may extend knowledge of 
presidents’ public behavior generally. It may also 
aid in understanding the influence of the political 
environment on the presidency and presidents’ 
ability to influence the American citizenry. 


A Model of Presidential Speechmaking 


Considering presidential behavior within the 
public context, a model of speechmaking can be 
proposed. The model is designed to determine 
whether or not presidents will deliver a major 
address in a given month and what factors might 
help in that determination. As the dependent vari- 
able, speeches can be categorized in one of two 
ways. Of the 159 major addresses, 38 can be 
treated as obligatory speeches: inaugural ad- 
dresses and State of the Union messages that 
oblige presidents to speak, regardless of their 


‘Radio listening is clearly more prevalent during the 
early years of the period studied. However, audience 
size did not increase sharply with the introduction of 


‘television in the early 1950s. Well before the availability 


of television, Franklin Roosevelt’s fireside chats aver- 
aged an audience of 60 million people. A televised 


broadcast by Lyndon Johnson in 1967 reached an esti-. 


mated 52 million people (Minow et al., 1973, pp.: 30, 
46). 
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desire to and regardless of what may be happening 
politically.* For instance, Lyndon Johnson, heavi- 
ly involved in the Vietnam war, made only one na- 
tional address in 1966, an obligatory State of the 
Union message. At other times speeches are not 
specifically mandated. Viewed in this way, there 
are 121 such discretionary speeches. Delivered 
during prime time broadcasting hours and pre- 
empting regular network programming, these 
speeches inchide addresses to the nation and 
speeches made before joint sessions of Congress, 
which are not State of the Union messages.’ 

By concentrating on these discretionary 
speeches, presidential speechmaking can be moni- 
tored on a monthly basis. There are 367 months in 
the period, excluding the 38 in which obligatory 
speeches are given. (The total period comprises 
405 months.) A dummy variable for speech- 
making was constructed, coded 1 for the months 
in which a speech occurred and O for those 
months in which no speech occurred. 

Table 1 presents the total number of speeches 
and the number of discretionary speeches given by. 
each of the seven presidents. Also calculated for 
each president are the average intervals (in 
months) between speeches. On the average, 
speeches are given every two to three months 
(note the mean figure of 2.5 months for all 


-It might be argued that the timing of State of the 
Union messages is at the discretion of presidents. Yet in 
only four of the 31 years examined were State of the 
Union messages not given, and with one exception the 
messages, when given, were delivered in January. 
(Eisenhower’s 1953 message was given in February.) In- 
cluding State of the Union messages in the analysis pre- 
sented below markedly weakened the results obtained 
for discretionary speeches. 


Table 1. Major Presidential Speeches 1949-19802 


Average Interval ; Average Interval 
Total between Speeches Discretionary between Speeches 

President Speeches (in months) Speeches? (in months) 
Truman 15 3.2 11 4.4 
Eisenhower I 21 2.3 16 3.0 
Eisenhower H 19 2.5 15 3. 
Kennedy 14 2.5 10 3.5 
Johnson 26 2.3 19 3.2 
Nixon 35 1.9 29 23 
Ford 12 2.4 8 3.5 
Carter 17 2.8 13 3.7 

159 X=25 121 X= 33 


* Defined as nationally televised and broadcast addresses to the country, carried by the major networks, 
bEx cludes inaugural addresses and State of the Union messages. 
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speeches, 3.3 months for discretionary speeches). 
- Nixon addressed the nation slightly more often 
than did the other presidents; this may be 
accounted for by the frequency of his speeches 
announcing Vietnam troop withdrawals and those 
discussing Watergate. By contrast, Truman 
delivered speeches somewhat less frequently than 
the others. Formal broadcasts to the nation were 
relatively new activities at the time, which Truman 
apparently disliked (see Minow et al., 1973, pp. 
32-34). 

Yet overall, the individual records of the presi- 
dents are noticeably comparable: Speeches are 
given with only moderate frequency. By doing so, 
presidents may seek to achieve the greatest pos- 
sible impact and seek to avoid problems of over- 
exposure. Certainly, each president may adopt a 
unique type of style and content. Some may be 
more skilled at delivery than others, but presi- 
dents who may be comfortable speakers, as well 
as those less adept, deliver addresses in similar 
numbers. All presidents from Truman through 
Carter deliver major public addresses sparingly. 
(For a similar conclusion and a comparison with 
other types of public behavior, see Lammers, 
1982.) 

Thus, the model examines the circumstances 
under which these cautiously timed broadcasts are 
most likely to be made. The core of the model is 
formed by four types of contextual factors, noted 
above, which may influence presidents’ decisions 
to speak: 1) public approval of presidents, 2) 
economic conditions, 3) military activity, and 4) 
“presidential” events. First, changes in the popu- 
larity of presidents may affect the likelihood of 
presidential speeches being given. A shift upward 
in public approval may prompt presidents to 
speak in an effort to maintain their improved 
public standing. A shift downward may also pro- 
mote speechmaking as presidents seek to counter 
the erosion of their support. When popularity 
remains stable, presidents may find‘it unnecessary 
to speak. Thus, the net change in public approval 
between a current month and the preceding 
month is used as a predictor of presidential 
speechmaking.’ The greater the change in ap- 
proval, the more likely the speech. 


"There is a considerable difference in the visibility of 
speeches delivered during prime time (7:00-11:00 P.M. 
EST) and of those broadcast at other times. As an 
example, a Nixon address carried in the afternoon 
reached 22.5 million people, whereas one given during 
prime time reached 54.4 million viewers (Minow et al., 
1973, p. 56). 

‘The change in approval variable is the absolute value 
of the change from one month to the next. The current 

month approval level, distinct from approval change, 
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As a second set of factors, ongoing economic 
conditions may be determinants of speechmaking. 
Contemporary presidents have often accepted 
responsibility for national economic conditions 
over which they may or may not have effective 
control. More specifically, the level of unemploy- 
ment and changes in consumer prices serve as 
indicators of the relative health of the economy.’ 
As these conditions change, presidents may adopt 
speechmaking strategies to accommodate the 
changes. 

Third, the level of American military activity 
may influence presidential speechmaking. Presi- 
dents, as leaders of war efforts, may use public 
addresses to announce victories or explain 
defeats. As an indicator of military action, the 
change in the number of military personnel on 
active duty is used to reflect an increase (decrease) 
in American involvement in a foreign conflict.'° 


was also tested as a determinant of speechmaking, with 


weaker results. The approval data are obtained from 
successive polls taken by the Gallup organization which 
almost monthly asks respondents, ‘‘Do you approve or 


-~ disapprove of the way [the incumbent] is handling his 


job as president?” (Gallup, 1972, 1978, 1980). (For a 
discussion of the advantages and disadvantages of this 
measure, see Ragsdale, 1980.) For those months for 
which popularity ratings are not available, ratings are 
interpolated from data from the immediately preceding 
and succeeding months. In cases where ratings from the 
surrounding months are not present, the month in ques- 
tion is excluded from the analysis. The use of interpola- 
tion is bolstered by research findings that show that 
popularity is relatively stable over time. (See Brody & 
Page, 1975; Kernell, 1978.) 

*The unemployment variable is based on the current 
month’s unemployment rate. Indicators of change in 
unemployment were tested (six-month moving averages, 
quarterly moving averages, changes from the preceding 
month), with poorer results in each case. The consumer 
price variable is treated as a six-month moving average, 
covering the change in the index over a 6-month period. 
Other approaches were attempted: quarterly changes, 
changes from the preceding month, and level at the cur- 
rent month. Six-month change, however, produced the 
strongest results. The consumer price and unemploy-. 
ment data are obtained from Business Statistics 1979 
issued by the U.S. Department of Commerce, 

"The measure is the annual change in the percentage 
ofthe American population on active military duty. Am- 
nual figures are used as the only breakdowns available 
for the entire period. The data are obtained from the _ 
Statistical Abstract of the United States. Figures on the 
number of military personnel overseas are not available 
for the whole period. Several other indicators of Ameri- 
can military activity were tested with less strong results. 
The annual percentage of active military, rather than 
annual- percentage change, was attempted with no sig- 
nificant effect on speechmaking. A dummy variable was 
constructed denoting the monthly presence or absence 
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As with economic conditions, presidential speech 
strategies may reflect key military escalations and 
deescalations. 

Finally, what might be termed presidential 
events may affect speechmaking. As public lead- 
ers, presidents not only assert responsibility for 
economic conditions and military conflicts, but 
they are also directly involved in major national 
or world events. Typically, presidency research 
has emphasized the importance of international 
events that rally public support behind presidents 
(see Kernell, 1978; Mueller, 1970; Stimson, 1975). 
Attention to these ‘‘rally around the flag” events 
seems to have forestalled an exploration of a 
broader set of events that are related to the presi- 
dency, but do not always rally support and are not 
necessarily international in scope (although, see 
MacKuen, 1983). 

With this in mind, a larger group of presidential 
events is defined here as relatively long-lived, 
prominent happenings that are national or inter- 
national in scope, have either negative or positive 
consequences for the president, and specifically 
involve some form of presidential action. Deci- 
sion rules were constructed to identify-a pool of 84 
such positive and negative events.'' During the 
period 1949-1980, 57 positive events and 27 nega- 
tive events were noted.’? 


of military conflicts involving U.S. troops (Korea, 1950- 
1953; Lebanon, 1958; Bay of Pigs, 1961; Berlin, 1961; 
Cuba, 1962; Vietnam, 1965-1973) with slightly weaker 
results than those discussed below. Insignificant results 
were obtained with a second dummy variable, specify- 
ing only the presence or absence of the Korean and Viet- 
nam wars. Finally, two casualty indicators were de- 
signed; these monitored six-month changes in U.S. war 
deaths during Korea, 1950-1953, and Vietnam, 1961- 
1973; the latter variable significantly affected speech- 
making, whereas the former variable did not. 

"Inclusion of an event was based on matching of 
‘material presented in weekly issues of Facts on File and 
monthly breakdowns within the World Almanac. An 
event had to be consistentlly mentioned for at least four 
consecutive weeks in the File. In addition, the event had 
to be discussed in the A/manac’s monthly chronology of 
major world occurrences. Both sources also had to note 
specifically the presence of presidential involvement in 
the event: Did the president take some action? Finally, 
the two sources were evaluated to establish the positive 
or negative impact of the event on a president’s admin- 
istration. The New York Times Index was used as a sup- 
plemental source to clarify any discrepancies between 
the two primary sources. 

'?Three categories of positive presidential events were 
delineated: First, adopting Mueller’s definition of inter- 
national ‘‘rally around the flag’’ events as ‘‘specific, 
dramatic, and sharply focused’’ (Mueller, 1970, p. 21), 
the category included such events as the beginning of the 
Korean war (June 1950) and the Cuban missile crisis 
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Intuitively it might seem that these presidential 
events would be occasions for almost all discre- 
tionary speeches: Eisenhower, for example, at- 
tends the Geneva summit in 1955 (the event) and 
addresses the nation upon his departure and upon 
his return. If this is the case, then events are 
always causes, speeches are always effects, and an 
analysis of presidential speechmaking becomes a 
rather uninteresting empirical study. Yet there are 
numerous instances in which events occur, but 
corresponding speeches do not: Johnson meets 
Kosygin at the 1967 Glassboro summit, but he 
does not speak either before going or upon com- 
ing back. And major speeches have occurred 
when major events have not: in a prime time 
address in July 1979, Carter laments a crisis of the 
American spirit. So events are likely to affect 
speechmaking, without being the sole predictor.” 


(October 1962). Although Mueller considered inaugura- 
tions as rally events, they are not treated as such here. 
Second, other positive international events, typically 
less dramatic than rally events, were nonetheless visible 
enough and involved sufficient presidential involvement 
to meet the decision rules. These encompassed such 
events as the Israeli occupation of Gaza in 1957 and the 
Formosa conflict of 1958. Third, at the national level, 
the introduction of major policy proposals by a presi- 
dent or the passage of major legislation actively sought 
by a president included Kennedy’s Peace Corps initia- 
tive of March, 1961 and the passage of the Civil Rights 
Act (July 1964). 

Four categories of negative presidential events were 
identified: 1) negative international events with some 
presidential involvement (the end of the Vietnam war in 
September 1974), 2) national civil disturbances or riots 
in which presidents have the constitutional power to 
intervene, including those at Little Rock in 1957 and 
Watts in 1965, 3) massive political protests against gov- 
ernment action directed by a president, such as the Viet- 
nam war protests after the Kent State shootings in 1970 
and in Washington, D.C. in 1971, and 4) the failure of 
major legislation actively sought by a president (the 
rebuff of the Taft-Hartley repeal favored by Truman in 
1949) or highly unpopular executive actions (Ford’s par- 
don of Nixon in 1974). A list of all events is available 
from the author. 

"Specifically, there are only moderate associations 
among the three variables: The bivariate correlation be- 
tween positive events and speechmaking is r= .330; be- 
twen negative events and speechmaking, r=.240; and 
between positive events and negative events r= — .090. 
The absence of any high degree of intercorrelation per- 
mits a clear assessment of the relative, independent 
effects of the two events measures on speechmaking and 
of the three variables on popularity. Although events 
and speeches sometimes coincide, the variables never- 
theless represent unique occurrences which can be given 
distinct interpretations. The intercorrelations among the 
predictors as a whole are also very modest. The strong- 
est association is between the level of unemployment 
and the change in military activity, r= .349. 
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Table 2. The Public Context of Presidential Speochmaking (Probit Estimates) 
Dependent Variable: Occurrence of a Discretionary Speech 

Maximum 

Likelihood Standard Ratio 

Estimate Error MLE/SE 
Approval change -1159 .0219 5.296** 
Positive events 1.3830 .2170 6.375** 
Negative events 1.7526 .3094 5.665** 
Unemployment ~.4230 .0783 —5.405** 
Consumer prices —.0074 .0030 —2.482* 
Military activity —~.2090 0615 ~—3.400** 
Constant 93756 
Estimated R? = .504 © 
% correctly predicted = .801 
N = 342 


*Indicates significant at .05 level (critical valueZ = 1.96). 
**Indicates significant at .01 level (critical value Z = 2.57). 


Predicting Presidential Speechmaking 


Given the public context variables, a prediction 
can be made of the probability (or likelihood) of a 
speech occurring within a month versus the prob- 
ability of a speech not occurring. Table 2 presents 
the results of a probit analysis.'* The ratios be- 
~ tween the maximum likelihood estimates and their 
standard errors show that each of the public con- 
text indicators significantly affects the occurrence 
of presidential speeches.'° 

Initially, monthly changes in public approval of 
presidents have a significant positive effect on the 
probability of a presidential speech occurring. 
The greater the change in presidential popularity, 
the greater the likelihood of presidential speech- 
making. Presidents, then, are more likely to make 
discretionary speeches as their popularity rises 
and falls. The opposite is also implied: Presidents 


'“Probit analysis yields probability estimates that are 
true probabilities lying in a range from 0 (there is no 
probability of a speech occurring) to 1 (a speech occurs). 
More specifically, probit analysis fits a nonlinear func- 
tion of a general S shape to the data. As a strictly. linear 
function, ordinary least squares regression is .inappro- 
priate for a dichotomous dependent variable (see Ald- 
rich & Cnudde, 1975; Hanushek & Jackson, 1977). 


iSBecause the variables themselves are not calculated 


in the same units, comparisons of the maximum likeli- 
hood estimates cannot be made. Thus, the ratlos be- 
tween the maximum likelihood estimates and their 
standard errors provide appropriate interpretations of 
the results. Since probit estimates are based on a cumu- 
lative normal distribution function, the MLE/SE ratios 
can be compared to the critical values of the Z dis- 
tribution. 


are less likely to make speeches when their popu- 
larity remains stable. Past research provides per- 
suasive evidence that public evaluations of presi- 
dents are often quite stable from month to month. 
“Many citizens maintain their assessments of the 
president’s performance regardless of intervening 
events” (Kernell, 1978, p. 513; see also Brody & 
Page, 1975). With this inertial effect, the impact 
of changes in popularity on speechmaking be- 
comes all the more striking. Public evaluations of 
presidents often do not change, but when change 
does occur, it is likely to prompt changes in presi- 
dential behavior. Presidents’ decisions to deliver 
major national addresses thus partly reflect 
changing public views of their work in office. The 
speeches themselves may become devices to main- 
tain rising public support or bolster public sup- 
port that has fallen. 

Beyond the impact of public attitudes, the find- 
ings indicate that visible events also prompt presi- 
dents to act as speechmakers. The probability of 
speechmaking strongly increases with the occur- 
rence of both positive and negative presidential 
events, Interestingly, presidents do not avoid. 
public addresses on occasions of negative events. 
By informing the public of adverse situations, 
presidents may be able to get out in front, thereby 
minimizing damaging political consequences. 

In contrast to the positive effects of public atti- 
tudes and presidential events, the results denote 
that economic conditions have significant nega- 
tive effects on speechmaking. Specifically, an 
increase in the national unemployment rate 
decreases the probability of a discretionary speech 
occurring. As the unemployment situation wor- 
sens, presidents are less likely to deliver major 
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addresses. Similarly, the relationship between 
consumer prices and speechmaking indicates that 
as inflation increases, the likelihood of a speech 
being given decreases.'* Presidents, it seems, 
become less likely to make major public addresses 
when economic bad times face their audiences. 

The negative relationship between the economy 
and presidential speechmaking suggests a masked 
_ side to presidents’ performances as speechmakers. 
Presidents make decisions not to speak, in addi- 
tion to their decisions to speak. This silence of a 
kind may indicate that presidents are seeking to 
avoid a discussion of the deteriorating conditions 
or of their efforts to deal with the conditions. In- 
stead, they may use other less visible, more dif- 
fused forums, such as news conferences, particu- 
larly those held in daytime rather than in prime 
time viewing hours. Or they may minimize public 
communication altogether. 

Thus, unlike negative events that increase the 
probability of speechmaking, negative economic 
conditions decrease the likelihood of a speech be- 
ing made. Perhaps the difference lies in greater 
constraints surrounding presidential actions on 
the economy. Despite promises of economic wiz- 
ardry while campaigning and while in office, 
presidents ultimately have limited sway over pre- 
vailing economic circumstances. Sweeping and 
speedy actions are unlikely to be possible and 
therefore unlikely to serve as topics of dramatic 
presidential news. This is not to say that presi- 
dents never make speeches during bad economic 
times. Certainly two presidents not covered by the 
present study, Franklin Roosevelt and Ronald 
Reagan, delivered several speeches during eco- 
nomic crises. Yet both may have had some flexi- 
bility in doing so, since the economic conditions 
could be presented as problems left unresolved by 
their predecessors. The analysis merely suggests a 
generalization that, more often than not, as the 
nation’s economy deteriorates, presidents become 
less inclined to speak. 

By contrast, more discrete negative happenings 
may be more easily remedied than long-term 
economic downturns. Ordering national guard 
troops to ensure calm near an Arkansas high 
school may reflect a more volatile situation than 
an increase in the consumer price index, but, 
ironically, it also reflects a situation more readily 
handled. Hence a form of presidential silence sur- 
rounding economic affairs may be strategic: 
Presidents are not seen and not heard for what 
appear to be good reasons. 


The consumer price measure, a six-month moving 
average of change, almost always reflects an increase, 
rather than a decrease, in the price index across the 
period studied; this denotes an inflationary effect. 
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As a final observation from Table 2, there is an 
inverse relationship betwen changes in American 
military activity and the likelihood of presidents 
making speeches. More precisely, a decrease in 
military forces increases the likelihood of a speech 
occurring, whereas an increase in military forces 
promotes a decrease in speechmaking. Thus, 
presidents appear to be more likely to address the 
nation when troops are being removed and the 
foreign conflict is presumably winding down. In 
periods of increased involvement, however, na- 
tional speeches are less numerous. In part, this 
may reflect a pattern of the Johnson years during 
which marked increases in Vietnam troop levels 
were associated with few major addresses. Indeed, 
from 1965 through 1968, Johnson made only two 
speeches on the Vietnam war, each detailing peace 
initiatives rather than military escalation.” As a 
comparison, Nixon made 13 major speeches on 
Vietnam, 10 of which discussed troop reductions 
or peace measures. !’ Thus, peace more than war is 
likely to promote presidential speechmaking. 

The results of Table 2 disclose a good deal 
about the public context of presidential speech- 
making. As a whole, this is a political context for 
which presidents are often seen as having some 
responsibility. Yet parts of that whole may be 
more or less readily controlled by presidents; pres- 
idential success more or less sure. This juxtaposi- 
tion between global presidential responsibility and 
more variable success may help clarify the intri- 
cate patterns within the context. Long-term con- 
textual patterns, such as wars and economic prob- 
lems, both of which often span administrations, 
are not easily reckoned with. If success occurs, it 
often occurs in increments not easily touted in 
dramatic presidential pronouncements. If success 
is not forthcoming, it is better left understated or 
not stated at all. By contrast, sharper changes in 
the context—visible events and shifting public 
support—are occurrences that presidents may be 
able to act upon and hence that may precipitate 
presidential communication. In all, the public 
context outlines circumstances when presidents 


"Both delivered in 1968, one announced peace talks 
(March 31), the other the halt of bombing (October 31). 
To be sure, Johnson held news conferences at which the 
war was discussed. Indeed, the main announcement 
about the escalation of the war occurred not in a speech 
and not in prime time, but during a news conference 
given at midday (July 28, 1966, 12:34 P.M. EST). This 
may reflect to some extent an attempt by Johnson to 
limit focus on the war by choosing a less vivid forum of 
communication. 

"The remaining three dealt with the Cambodian inva- 
sion (April 30, 1970), the Laos incursion (April 7, 1971), 
and the mining of North Vietnamese harbors (May 8, 
1972). 
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Table 3. Democratic Presidents as Speechmakers (Probit Estimates) 
Dependent Variable: Occurrence of a Desserouety Speech 
Maximum 
Likelihood Standard Ratio 
Estimate Error MLE/SE 

Approval change 0597 0305 1.958* 
Positive events 1.2475 .2803 4,451** 
Negative events 1.6389 4479 3.659** 
Unemployment —.3735 .1130 —3.304** 
Consumer prices —.0073 .0036 —2.066** 
Military activity —.1620 0841. —1.927* 
Constant 5676 


Estimated R? = 414 
% correctly Pacer -198 
N= 163 


*Indicates significant at .05 level (critical value Z = 1.96). 
**Indicates significant at .01 level (critical value Z = 2,57). 


are likely to speak and, of equal importance, 
when they are not likely to speak. 


Republicans and Democrats as Speechmakers 


Despite George Washington’s admonition 
against political parties, the presidency is ulti- 
mately a partisan office. Might it be that the 
public factors define a context distinct for Repub- 
licans and Democrats? To test this possibility, 
separate equations were calculated for the speech- 
making of Democratic presidents and Republican 
presidents. A comparison of the findings dis- 
played in Table 3 and Table 4 shows differences as 
well as similarities between Democratic and 
Republican presidents. 


Exploring the differences, Republican presi- 
dents are more likely to be affected by changes in 
public approval than Democratic presidents. The 
ratios for the public approval variables show that 
in both cases changes in popularity increase the 
likelihood of a speech being made, but the in- 
crease is greater for the Republicans (compare 
4.937 to 1.958). As an added difference, Repub- 
lican speechmaking is slightly more affected by 
unemployment than is speechmaking for the 
Democrats. Conversely, Democratic speechmak- 
ing is somewhat more influenced by inflation than 
is Republican speechmaking. Considering simi- 
larities, for both Democrats and Republicans, the 
effects of events and military activity are roughly 
alike: positive and negative events increase the 


Table 4. Republican Presidents as Speechmakers (Probit Estimates) 


Dependent Vartable: Occurrence of a Discretionary Speech 


Maximum 
Likelihood 
Estimate 

Approval change 1675 
Positive events 1.8444 
Negative events 1.9660 
Unemployment —.4600 
Consumer prices —.0104 
Military activity —.1905 
Constant 1.1090 


Estimated R? = .596 
% correctly predicted = 832 
N=179 


Standard Ratio 
Error MLE/SE 
.0339 4.937* 
4049 4.555* 
4845 4.057* 
1127 —~4,081* 
.0065 1,600 
1026 —1,857 


*Indicates significant at .01 level (critical value Z = 2,57), other coefficients insignificant at .05 level (critical 


value Z = 1.96). 
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likelihood of speechmaking; military activity is 
inversely related to the speeches given. 

Three points emerge from these comparisons. 
First, it appears that Republican speechmaking 1 is 
somewhat more responsive to shifts in public 
opinion than Democratic speechmaking. As mem- 
bers of the minority party -during this period, 
Republican presidents may be more.dependent on 
public opinion to succeed in office and might 
therefore be more careful to time speeches in 
accordance with rises and declines in popularity. 
By contrast, Democratic presidents may act more 
independently of public opinion concerns while 
paying greater attention to national conditions 
and events. Without an investigation of White 
House decisions regarding major addresses, an ex- 
planation of the result remains tentative, but there 
appears to be a strategic difference in Repub- 
licans’ and Democrats’ approaches to speech- 
making. 


Second, the results provide limited confirma- 
tion of generalities that link partisans and the 
economy. Commonly, Democrats are associated 
with problems of inflation, and Republicans are 
tied to the difficulties of unemployment. Here, 
speeches of Democratic presidents are less likely 
to occur as inflation rises, whereas speeches of 
Republican presidents are not significantly 
affected by increases in consumer prices. How- 
' ever, Republican speeches are less likely to take 
place as unemployment worsens. The relationship 
is also true for Democrats, but to a more limited 
degree. This offers a clearer understanding of 
presidents’ reluctance to make speeches during 
economic hard times observed earlier: Repub- 
licans are slightly more likely to remain silent dur- 
ing periods of high unemployment; Democratic 
presidents avoid speeches somewhat more as in- 
flation is fueled. 

Yet third, the differences noted above should 
not be exaggerated. The overall patterns observed 
in Tables 3 and 4 are not markedly dissimilar, nor 
do these patterns differ sharply from that noted 
for all presidents in Table 2. Thus, it seems that 
Democrats and Republicans are more alike than 
unlike in the ways they act as speechmakers.'? So 
speechmaking may be an activity general to the 
office, rather than totally unique to partisans 
holding the office. Seemingly, a major address is a 
commonplace type of public action for modern 
presidents who act upon a common public 
ground. 


In another test, dummy varlables for individual 
presidents were added to the equation presented in 
Table 2. The results showed no significant effects for 
individual presidents. 
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The Popularity of 
Presidential Speechmaking 


Do presidents as public speakers have an impact 
on the attitudes of their national audience? To ex- 
plore the influence of speechmaking on public 
opinion, Table 5 presents results of a regression 
analysis testing the relative effects of speechmak- 
ing, economic conditions, military activity, na- 
tional events, individual presidents,’ and pre- 
vious public approval on monthly levels of presi- 
dents’ popularity from Truman through Carter.?! 
In this case, all speeches, obligatory as well as dis- 
cretionary, are considered. There is no reason to 
exclude inaugural dddresses and State of the 
Union messages which may affect public opinion 
as much as, if not more, than discretionary na- 
tional speeches.?? The chief purpose of the equa- 
tion is to estimate the immediate effect of speech- 
making on a president’s popularity for a given 
month. As an initial inquiry, it seems most appro- 
priate to determine whether the speeches affect 
public opinion at all.” 


2°Indicators of unemployment, consumer prices, mili- 
tary activity, and positive and negative events remain 
those used in the analyses above. To measure possible 
idiosyncracies among the seven presidents studied, a 
series of dummy variables were included in the equa- 
tion, using Eisenhower’s second term as the excluded 
category. 

2!1The dependent variable is the level of approval, not 
the change in approval used in the preceding analyses. 
Because most studies of presidential popularity monitor 
the approval level rather than approval change, the 
former measure is presented here to promote continuity 
with past research. A test of the relative effect of 
Republican and Democratic speechmaking on approval 
change also showed strong positive results. The equa- 
tion is presented below with the ¢-ratios in parentheses. 


Approval Change = —.674 + 3.601 REP SPEECH 
(8.237) 


+ 1.702 DEM SPEECH + —2.131 NEG EVENTS 
(3.488) (— 3.004) 


+ .401 POS EVENTS + —.016 UNEMP 
(.852) (—.114) 


+ .006 CPI + .095 MILITARY 
(1.156) (1.125) 


*7Discretionary speeches alone also had a significant 
effect on popularity. 

Accordingly, two refinements to the equation were 
considered as outside the scope of the study. First, the 
effect of speeches over subsequent months was not esti- 
mated. Second, modelling the overall dynamic of presi- 
dential support across a president’s term, linked to per- 
formances of past presidents and, separately, the per- 
formances of presidents of the opposing party, is not a 
central focus of the analysis (Hibbs, 1982). The fit of 
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Consistent with the findings of past research, 
the public approval rating for the previous month 
is the. best single predictor of popularity for the 
current month during the period studied, 1949- 
1980.74 This confirms the noted stability of public 
evaluations of presidents. The table also shows 
the circumstances under which popularity is likely 
to change. The unemployment and consumer 
price variables post significant, negative effects on 
monthly approval ratings. This suggests, not sur- 
prisingly, that as the economy worsens, public 
support of presidents diminishes. Military activity 
has a similar. effect on popularity. Approval 
declines with military expansion, but improves 


the model presented in Table 5 (R? = .887) suggests that 
inferences regarding speechmaking drawn from the 
coefficient estimates are on fairly solid ground. They 
should not be radically changed if more elaborate 
models were considered. 

“A test was performed for serial correlation in the 
equation of Table 5. Because the equation contains a 
lagged dependent variable, the Durbin- Watson d statis- 
tic is not appropriate. Instead, a first order autocorrela- 
tion coefficient of the residuals can be computed as r = 
1 — 1/2d, where d is the conventional Durbin-Watson 
statistic. Using r, a Durbin A statistic can be computed 
to test for autocorrelation. In the present instance, the 
autocorrelation coefficient r = .23; Durbin A =; 1.394, 
which as a standard normal deviate can be compared to 
the normal distribution: Z critical = 1.645 at the .05 
level, Z critical = 2.45 at the .01 level. Since Durbin A is 
less than the critical values, autocorrelation is not pres- 
ent (see Johnston, 1972, pp. 312-313). 
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with military deescalation. Nenie events also 
erode presidents’ popular support, whereas posi- 
tive events have no significant effect on public 
approval. Considering the variables for individual 
presidents, there are significant coefficients for 
Truman, Kennedy, Ford, and Carter, which 
denotes differences in mean popularity between 
these presidents and Eisenhower in his second 
term (the excluded category in the dummy vari- 
able scheme). Thus, as shown in other studies, 
public approval varies to some degree by specific 
presidents. 

So, Table 5 confirms much that is already 
known from prior work examining the effect of 
the current political situation on presidential pop- 
ularity. But apparently, presidents’ actions also 
are a part of this situation. And the part their 
actions play is favorably perceived by their audi- 
ence: -The occurrence of a presidential speech has 
a significant, positive effect, relative to the other 
variables, on levels of presidents’ public support. 
Specifically, with the occurrence of a major 
address, popularity increases by roughly three 
percentage points (note the unstandardized coef- 
ficient for speechmaking, 2.890). Indeed, careful 
reading of the coefficients and ‘ratios suggests 
that the effect of speechmaking is notable. The 
magnitude of influence exceeds that of positive 
events, military activity, consumer prices, and 
unemployment and is similar to that of negative 
events. Presidents, then, quite apart from eco- 
nomic conditions, military affairs, and national 
events, influence their own public standing. 

Considered in greater depth, Table 6 reports 


Table 5. The Impact of Speechmaking on Presidents’ Popularity (Regression Estimates); 
Dependent Variable: Level of Popularity 


B 

Speechmaking 2.890 
Positive events 114 
Negative events — 2.721 
Unemployment 1.041 
Consumer prices —.092 
Military activity — 385 
Prior popularity -1711 
Truman ~3,292 
Eisenhower I .826 
Kennedy 3.641 
Johnson ~1.466 
Nixon — S717 
Ford §.212 
Carter 5.209 
Intercept 18.333 
R? = 881 

N = 362 


beta . t-ratio 
095 4.660* 
-003 .138 
, == 044 —2,253* 
—~.102 —3.310* 
187 —4.568* 
—~.056 —2.417* 
-787 25.940* 
~ 074 -—2,.453* 
.039 1.406 
.070 2.832* 
—.038 —1.353 
— O15 —.536 
.098 3.225* 
2.685* 


107 


“Indicates significant at .01 level (¢ critical = 2.236). At the .05 level, ¢ critical = 1.960. 


y 
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Table 6. The Popularity of Democrats’ and Republicans’ Speechmaking (Regression Estimates); 
Dependent Variable: Level of Popularity 


1984 

B 
Democrats’ speechmaking (2.885 
Republicans’ speechmaking 3.755 
Positive events ` .230 
Negative events —2.943 
Unemployment —.038 
Consumer prices ~.098 
Military activity —.248 
Prior popularity 753 
Truman —2.805 
Eisenhower I 1.525 
Kennedy 3.551 
Johnson —.104 
Nixon —.379 
Ford 3.055 
Carter 4.556 
Intercept 14.164 
R? = .874 
N = 362 


*Indicates significant at .05 level (t critical = 1.960). 
+#Indicates significant at .01 level (t critical = 2,236). 


estimates of an equation that includes separate 
variables for Republican and Democratic speech- 
making. Relative to the other variables, speeches 
given by Democratic presidents improve popular- 
ity by nearly 3% (B=2.885). Speeches given by 
Republican presidents boost popularity by close 
to 4% (B=3.755), ceteris paribus. The introduc- 
tion of the two speechmaking variables apparently 
diminishes the effects of unemployment and 
military activity on popular support.?? 

The analysis offers new information about the 
impact of events on popularity. Although some 
attention has been paid to recent political scandals 
and unpopular wars, events with potentially dis- 
Tuptive effects on public support have not been 
systematically analyzed. The present effort indi- 
cates that such negative presidential events affect 
public attitudes in the expected direction, 
diminishing public approval with their occur- 
rences. Of equal note, in the current model, posi- 
tive events have no direct effect on popularity. It 
might be thought that among this total group of 
positive events, only rally-round-the-flag events 
would be sufficiently dramatic to yield an increase 


*5The diminished effects of military forces and un- 
employment do not appear to be the result of high inter- 
correlations between these and the speechmaking varia- 
bles. The strongest association is between Republican 
speechmaking and military activity, r= —.274. ` 


beta t-ratio 
.070 3.166** 
.104 4.455** 
.006 .276 
—.047 —2.361** 
—.004 -.110 
—.198 —4.697** 
—.039 —1.486 
.763 24.599** 
—.063 —1.964* 
071 2.508** 
-068 2.529** 
—.003 —.086 
—.010 —.340 
-057 1.805 
-094 2.230** 


in presidential popularity. Yet in testing a rally- 
events variable in place of the positive events 
measure in the equation in Table 5, there was no 
significant effect on public approval. Based on the 
present results, then, it seems: that the effect of 
events is much like negative voting: Presidents are 
judged more for what people do not like than for 
what they do like. 

More important, these findings modify a com- 
mon view of presidential popularity. Often, the 
public is seen as aware of and evaluating current 
national situations. Although many of the hap- 
penings are not under presidential control, the 
public nonetheless holds presidents responsible. 
Citizens are using their evaluations of national 
politics as low-cost information to judge, however 
obliquely, presidential performance. Whether or 
not presidents can act upon these circumstances, 
they become their victims and benefactors: eco- 
nomic bad times and good times, military defeats 
and victories, national crises and celebrations. So 
from this perspective, public evaluations of presi- 
dents appear to take place rather indirectly. Deci- 
sions and actions of presidents are less critical 
than visible events and conditions, only some of 
which result from presidential efforts. In this 
sense, presidential popularity is something of a 
misnomer, more aptly termed public contentment 
with prevailing national circumstances. | 

The results of Tables 5 and 6 temper this inter- 
pretation: Presidents are evaluated partly in terms 
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of national conditions and events, but only partly. 
Presidents are able to improve their own popular 
standing by delivering major addresses. Well- 
timed and sparingly used speeches achieve positive 
shifts in presidents’ public fortunes. Of course, 
this does not alleviate a more global problem for 
presidents that their popularity is likely to decline 
from the beginning to the end of their terms, but 
it does suggest a way that popularity, as one com- 
ponent of presidents’ political capital, can be 
replenished by presidents themselves. Whereas 
Light (1983) notes the limited extent to which 
presidential capital can be recaptured as a term 
proceeds, speechmaking may represent one tech- 
nique to counter temporarily, if not the inevita- 
bility, at least the extent of the downward slide of 
popular support. By considering the effect of 
speechmaking on public approval, presidential 
popularity thus appears to be more directly under 
presidents’ control. 


Conclusions 
Speechmaking is a. predictable form of public 


presidential behavior, influenced by the context . 


of national politics within which presidents act. 
Changes in popular support and occurrences of 
both negative and positive national and inter- 
national events increase the likelihood of presi- 
dents delivering major addresses. Conversely, 
other elements of the public context make it less 
likely that speeches will be given. As American 
military activity escalates and as inflation and 
unemployment worsen, the probability of a 
speech being given decreases. In making speeches, 
presidents are able to influence public opinion 
positively. Republican and Democratic presidents 
alike improve their popularity by addressing the 
nation. 

An analysis of speechmaking provides a way of 
assessing the importance of social, economic, and 
political factors in shaping one type of presiden- 
tial behavior. Often presidency research investi- 
gates internal White House politics to understand 
how presidential decisions are made and the ac- 
tivities that result. The personalities, conflicts, 
and consensus of the White House decision group 
`- gre analyzed. Yet the present study indicates that 
there may be factors beyond the White House that 
affect the decisions made within the White House. 

To be sure, there are limits to the current effort. 
The model of speechmaking explores only the 
direct effects of economic conditions, political 
events, military efforts, and public support. In- 
direct influences on speechmaking are not exam- 
ined. Causal models could detail relationships 
among the independent variables which eventually 
influence speechmaking. In addition, other vari- 
ables may be missing from the model. Unexplored 
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is the extent to which news coverage of these fac- 


‘tors may also affect presidents’ public behavior. 


In making decisions to speak, presidents may well 
be sensitive to a preponderance of good or bad 
news, 

Similar concerns could be raised regarding the 
analysis of presidential popularity. Variables such 
as the positive events measure may indirectly, 
rather than directly, influence presidents’ public - 
standings. Indeed, such an indirect effect could 
occur through speeches. Also, an indicator of 
media coverage is missing from the set of pre- 
dictors. In asséssing presidents, the public may be 
swayed by interpretations in news repons and 
analyses following the speeches made.** 

Yet these limits also suggest possibilities for 
future research. The connection between the, 
public context and the internal dynamics of presi- 
dential decision making can be explored. Within 
the White House setting, in what ways are factors 
from the public context considered? Do in fact 
presidents calculate the timing of speeches to 
coincide with happenings that may bolster their 
public images and to avoid instances that may 
harm the images? From recollections of presiden- 
tial speech writers, documents pertaining to the 
speeches, and drafts of the speeches, information 
may be drawn on how White House dynamics are 
affected by the public context. 

More complex models can consider relation- 
ships between speechmaking and public attitudes. 
Both the immediate and long term impact of 
speeches on public approval could be determined. 
Following MacKuen (1983), dynamic models can 
be proposed which assess the duration of the 
speech effect over time. Undoubtedly some 
speeches have a more longlasting influence on 
popularity than others. The extent of the speech- 
making effect may also vary over the course of the 
administration; speeches made early in the term 
may be more effective than those delivered later 
on. 
Additionally, a simultaneous equation model 
could explore the aésociation between speeches 
and public opinion.?? With the influence of 
changes in public approval on speechmaking 
observed in Table 2 and the effect of speechmak- 


**For example, using an experimental design, Paletz 
and Vinegar (1977-1978) found that critical ‘‘instant 
analyses”? after several of Nixon’s speeches affected 
viewers’ impressions of the president’s remarks. Presi- 
dential speeches are surely intertwined with media 
coverage of the speeches. The positive influence of 
speechmaking on popularity may be dampened or 
heightened by reporters’ assessments, either on the air 
or in print, of the overall success of a speech. 

Dynamic and simultaneous equation models are 
considered elsewhere (Ragsdale, 1984}. > 
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ing on public approval noted in Table 5, a recipro- 
cal. public-presidential interaction might exist. 
-There may be a dialogue of sorts between presi- 
dents and the public. Specific groups within the 
. public can also be considered to determine how 

` they affect and are affected by presidents’ speech- 
making. 

The consequences of speechmaking, can be 
_ examined more fully. Beyond’ the impact of 
speeches on public opinion, it may be that 
speeches influence attitudes of the press or mem- 
bers of Congress. Specifically, how are speeches 
interpreted by.the press either in television cover- 
age and commentary or in newspaper accounts 
and editorials? Might members of Congress be in- 
fuenced, if only briefly, by presidents’ addresses, 
particularly messages delivered before the body? 
Thus, profitable avenues of inquiry lie ahead in 
understanding presidential speeches. . 

Viewed more broadly, provides 
insights into other forms of presidents’ public 
behavior, including news conferences, public ap- 
pearances, and trips, both within the country and 
abroad (see Lammers, 1982). An inquiry can con- 


. sider how social, political, and economic factors: 


affect these activities and how several types of 
public behavior may be interrelated. For instance, 
in examining news conferences and major 
speeches, news conferences may be a useful alter- 
nate form of public communication when major 
speeches are not desired. As the economy deter 
orates, it may be to a president’s advantage to call 
-A news conference, rather than calling attention to 
the situation-through a major address. 

Finally, consider whether the study of presiden- 
tial speechmaking is of value in understanding 
how key presidential decisions are made. 
Although speechmaking is an important form of 
presidents’ public behavior, public behavior may 
be relatively less consequential than other deci- 
sions and actions. Yet the public context model 
does not seem limited solely to various forms of 
public presidential behavior. The economic condi- 
tions, political events, military efforts, and public 
support which affect speechmaking may well 
affect other, ‘more far-reaching presidential 
decisions. . 

For instance, a modified analysis could be ap- 
plied to presidents’ military decisions. Here, too, 
the focus of most research has been to detail the 
internal dynamics of the White House decision 
group. Adapting the public context model, 
research could pursue whether presidents’ initia- 
tives regarding American troop deployments or 
withdrawals are affected by such factors as infla- 
tion, unemployment, industrial production, 
world economic indicators, defense contracts, 
public attitudes toward war, and public attitudes 
toward the president. Thus, applying such a 
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model to critical presidential decisions may enrich. 
the study of the presidency. 

Speaking to the nation in 1965, Lyndon John- 
son declared: 


I do not believe that the Great Society is the 
ordered, , and sterile battalion of the 
ants. It is the excitement of becoming—always 
becoming, trying, probing, falling, resting, and 
trying again—but always gaining. ... If we suc- 
ceed it will not be because of what we have, but it 
will be because of what we are [and] what we 
believe.”*: 


In his remarks, Johnson proposed nothing con- 
crete; he noted no tangible accomplishments. In- 
deed, the content or the occasion of the speech 
may have been secondary to the speech as a sym- 
bolic expression of community. Major addresses 
may be strategically important to presidents and 
favorably received by the public because they rep- 
resent rituals of the whole: As the president ad- 
dresses the nation, the nation addresses common 
concerns and a shared sense of promise. Through 
their speeches, presidents offer the impression 
that they are in charge of existing political circum- 
stances. The public is reassured that someone 
knows what is to be done. Ironicaily, the speeches 
are actually echoes of those same national cir- 
cumstances. ` 
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Political Education and the 
History of Political Thought 
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Texts designed to introduce political science students to the history of political thought or to past 
political theories have been commonplace in the discipline, as have disputes about their pedagogical 
utility or fustifiability, and methodological debates concerning their adequacy or legitimacy. In an 
effort to address these disputes and some of these debates, I construct three models of historio- 
graphical inquiry. Each model represents a particular approach, and each is defined in terms of three 
common features. The methodological debates are joined both indirectly and directly: indirectly by 
identifying clearly the major features and purposes of these approaches, and directly by consideration 
af such issues as the nature af a historical tradition, the legitimacy of certain interpretive strategies 
and presuppositions, and the viability of certain conceptions of past political theory. I conclude that 
each approach can make significant contributions to the education of political science students. 


Texts that, examine the history of political 
thought ‘‘from ancient to modern times” or focus 
on political theories ‘‘from Plato to Marx” have 
been widely used in courses dealing with these 
topics since-at least the turn of the century. 
Typically designed only to provide an introduc- 
tion to the subject matter, these studies combine 
original research with secondary scholarship in a 
variety of formats emphasizing sometimes diver- 
gent perspectives and: pedagogical concerns. 
Despite this diversity, the authors of these texts all 
agree on one point: the study of Western political 
thought provides one of the foundations of a 
sound education in political science. 

The central purpose of this article is to recon- 
firm that a familiarity with the history of political 
thought can contribute to political education in 
two main ways: it can develop in students the his- 
torical knowledge, and especially the historical 
sense, necessary to an adequate understanding of 
political study and political life, and it can help to 
cultivate in students the ability to think sys- 
tematically, analytically, creatively, and critically 
about political ideas, practices, and problems. 

These essentially instrumental arguments will 
be developed by analyzing and defending precisely 
those texts that have presupposed their cogency. 
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Several times revised, the present version of this arti- 
cle owes much to the thoughtful comments and criti- 
cisms of Terence Ball, Peter Sederberg, Mulford Sibley, 
and anonymous reviewers. Substantially this version 
was presented at the 1983 Annual Meeting of the South- 
ern Political Science Association. 


One advantage of this somewhat indirect strategy 
is that it will allow me to contribute to some of the 
recent methodological debates about this litera- 
ture,’ even though my primary aim is to defend 
the study- of past political thought and theory 
against a series of longstanding criticisms. There 
have always been, and there are today, at least 
some political scientists who question the utility, 
necessity, or desirability of the study of political 
thought and its history. One objection concerns 
the relationship between political philosophy and 
political science. According to this view, political 
science is (or should be) a purely scientific disci- 
pline, and neither political philosophy nor that 
part of it concerned with past political theories 
has much to offer the student or scholar. Espe- 
cially prevalent during the rise of behavioralism, 
this argument reflects the position that political 
philosophy is a normative (and hence irrelevant) 
enterprise and that past theories are, as well, both 
ideological and outdated. The conclusion is that 
interest in the history of theory is not merely a 
waste of intellectual energy but a veritable obsta- 
cle to political education and to the development 
of modern scientific political theory.? 


'T refer to the methodological discussion and debates 
launched in the 1960s by Pocock (1962), Dunn (1968), 
and Skinner (1969). Representative discussions include 
Sanderson (1968), Leslie (1970), Pocock (1971, 1980), 
Skinner (1972, 1974), Tarlton (1973), Schochet (1974), 
Wiener (1974), Ashcraft (1975, 1980), Gunnell (1978, 
1979), and Tarcov (1982). 

2Advocates of both the new science movement in the 
1920s, and of behavioralism in the 1950s and 1960s, 
adopted these and related positions. Examples of the 
former include Charles Merriam, George Catlin, and 
William Bennett Munro; of the latter, Harold Lasswell, 
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A second common objection is that those politi- 
cal scientists specializing in political philosophy or 
theory are (or are in constant danger of becoming) 
antiquarians, that the study of past thought ought 
to be a secondary or tertiary activity rather than a 
full-time occupation or obsession. According to 
this argument, in other words, students and schol- 
ars of political philosophy do little except study, 
reinterpret, and debate past ideas and theories, 
whereas they should be concerned with the con- 
struction and criticism of current political ideas 
and theories.’ 

Albeit for different reasons, these two objec- 
tions are opposed to the attention paid to past 
theories. Both would like to see those political 
scientists specializing in political philosophy 
redirect their energies to certain present-day 
endeavors: in one case, to the work needed for the 
development of empirical theories; in the other, to 
the development of normative theories. By con~ 
trast, a third objection opposes, not the study of 
past thought per se, but a particular type of study 
often termed the historicist or historical kind. 
This kind of study is characterized by its focus on 
distinctively historical questions, and it is for this 
reason condemned as irrelevant to the student of 
politics. According: to the argument, historicist 
studies are indefensible because they miss the 
main point, which is to utilize the study of past 
thought for present-day purposes.‘ l 

A compelling response to these objections 
would demonstrate that exposure to the history of 
political thought is virtually indispensable to the 
education of political science students and that 
continued scholarship in this area must in conse- 
quence be encouraged and applauded. I intend to 
provide such a response by defending the texts 
mentioned above and hereafter referred to as 





Robert Dahl, and, depending on how one interprets 


him, David Easton. Lasswell’s comments are typical: In ` 


the recent past, said he, historians of political theory 
“were so weighed down with the burden of genteel 
erudition that they had little intellectual energy left with 
which to evolve original theory. . . . Hence empirical 
work in political science received a minimum of con- 
structive aid from scholars formally responsible for 
political theory” (Lasswell, 1954, p. 201). 

>This position has been especially popular since the 
1950s and has been articulated by, for example, J. 
Roland Pennock, Alfred Cobban, Robert Dahl, David 
Easton, and to some extent Richard Ashcraft. 

‘Prototypes of historicist studies were said to be the 
works of Dunning, MclIlwain, and Sabine, and were 
condemned in the terms described by David Easton 
(1953), Andrew Hacker (1954, 1961) and William 
Bluhm (1962). Similar views were expressed earlier by 
W. W. Willoughby; Leo Strauss also raised similar 
complaints. 
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“histories,” The defense can be restricted in this 
fashion because these histories have been specific- 
ally designed to acquaint students with past politi- 
cal thought or theory, have been traditionally jus- 
tified on precisely the sort of instrumental 
grounds I am seeking, and because they pre- 
suppose and embody the collective research of 
scholars in the field. 

An overview of these histories demonstrates 
considerable variety; different authors have ap- 
proached and presented the subject-matter in dif- 
ferent ways for different reasons. This circum- 
stance requires the construction of models or ideal 
types, each representing a fairly common ap- 
proach to the writing of this sort of history. The 
models are defined in terms of three features: the 
subject matter included, called the ‘‘focus”’ of a 
history; the central questions posed in a history, 
called ‘“‘primary objectives’; and underlying 
assumptions, called ‘‘presuppositions,’’ which 
typically accompany given foci and objectives. 
Based on these criteria, I depict and defend three 
models. Of course, no actual history will be fully 
characterized by any one of the models, and any 
actual history will almost surely share some 
features present in more than one model. But 
because my primary interest is justificatory 
(rather than descriptive), the simplicity of the 
models presents no problem. 


The Historical Model 


The first model I define and defend is the his- 
torical model. Real-life approximations to it in- 
clude the histories of Dunning (1902), Sabine 
(1961), and Sibley (1970). The focus of this model 
is broad, including all levels of political and social 
thought from the popular to the philosophical. 
Although interested in the exposition of political 
ideas and theories, the primary objective of the 
scholar adopting this model is to explain why 
political ideas and theories appear when and 
where they do, why they change over time, and 
why (or whether) they have any influence on con- 
temporaneous and subsequent thought and 
behavior. These three objectives may be abbre- 
viated as an inquiry into the historical genesis, 
development, and influence of political thought in 
the West. 

The presuppositions that the historian brings to 
this sort of history are as follows. First he assumes 
that all forms of thought are embedded in his- 
torically specific ‘‘contexts’’ and, in particular, 
that political ideas and theories ‘‘are produced as 
a normal part of the social milieu in which politics 
itself has its being” (Sabine, 1961, p. v). This pre- 
supposition is made for two reasons: first, it is 
believed that the interpretation of past ideas and 
theories requires knowledge of their associated 
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contexts, because such contexts are assumed to 
condition, determine, or otherwise provide clues 
to: 1) the meanings (sense, reference, connota- 
tions) of specific terms and expressions and of the 
conventions governing the application or use of 
concepts, arguments, and methods of political 
thinkers; 2) the identity and characteristics of tacit 
assumptions and arguments made by thinkers; 
and 3) the intentions or goals motivating thinkers. 
In addition, it is supposed that knowledge of the 
contexts of ideas and theories can help explain 
their geneses. Particularly popular here have been 
the contentions that ideas and theories constitute 
responses both to perceived political problems or 
crises and to the influences of partisan and intel- 
lectual contemporaries or predecessors. 

These beliefs demonstrate a second presupposi- 
tion of the model: the idea that the composition 
of contexts is complex. In histories resembling the 
model, it has been traditionally maintained that 
the context of ideas and theories contains existen- 
tial and ideational features. Political crises and 
conflicts, major political events and trends, and 
political institutions have been among the most 
emphasized features of the existential component, 
although general socioeconomic conditions and 
trends, religious institutions and movements, and 
many other variables have been included as well. 
With respect to the ideational component, pop- 
ular beliefs and norms, and the intellectual cli- 
mate (including scientific, philosophical, and 
religious theories, fashions, and beliefs) have been 
most emphasized. 

The complexity of contexts is underscored by 
the additional assumption that they always con- 
tain a significant historical component. Specific- 
ally, it is assumed that many of the features con- 
stitutive of contexts are rooted in the pasts to 
which, in turn, thinkers are linked. Persistent or 
recurring controversies and conflicts, intellectual 
and political traditions, and inherited prejudices 
and practices are examples. It is partly because 
contexts are assumed to include a historical 
dimension that the question of influence arises. 
Given the assumption, the historian tries to ex- 
plain how political ideas and theories exert an in- 
fluence on subsequent thought or practice and 
thereby become agents of change, stabilizing ele- 
ments within successive contexts, or both. 

A final presupposition of the model is that con- 
texts change over time and space. This assumption 
guides, indeed underpins, the historian’s account 
of conceptual change and development. In those 
histories that resemble the model, the identifica- 
tion and description of changing contexts are 
typically used to help explain, in narrative 
fashion, why and how ‘“‘the political conscious- 
ness of men has passed from early antiquity to 
modern times” through a series of ‘‘successive 
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transformations” (Dunning, 1902, p. xviii), and 
why the ‘‘reinterpretation and readaptation’’ of 
received beliefs and theories have been one of the 
characteristic chores of political thinkers (Sabine, 
1961, p. 145). The idea of accounting for con- 
ceptual change and development by focusing on 
changing contexts is also emphasized in mono- 
graphs that resemble the historical model—as 
when, for instance, an author seeks to tell ‘‘the 
story’’ or how ‘‘the modern concept of the State 
came to be formed’’ by ‘‘considering the his- 
torical development which prompted this con- 
ceptual change” (Skinner, 1978, pp. ix, x). 

The interrelated focus, objectives, and pre- 
suppositions of this model constitute a coherent 
historiographical approach to the writing of a his- 
tory. My primary defense of histories resembling 
the model will be that they are particularly well 
suited to developing in students the historical 
knowledge, and especially the historical sensibil- 
ity, mecessary to an adequate understanding of 
both political study and political life. Although 
this is my main contention, I also argue briefly 
that these histories can encourage in students 
creative and critical thinking. These arguments 
are developed as I outline three specific themes or 
hypotheses which one would expect to emerge, 
and which in fact typically do emerge, from this 
kind of history. The first of these is the theme of 
diversity; the second a hypothesis asserting the in- 
terdependence of: politics and political thought; 
the third, the emphasis placed on the historical 
character of the objects and methods of political 
study. 

An obvious and certainly common defense of 
the ‘‘historical’’ history concerns the benefits pro- 
vided by its emphasis on the diversity of political 
thought and life. Once the historian commits him- 
self to the suppositions that all forms of political 
thought are to some extent context dependent and 
that contexts change over time, his account of the 
history of political thought will stress diversity. 
This emphasis should awaken students to the 
plurality of political ideas and ideals, perspectives 
and theories, and of forms of political life. How- 
ever we might judge Sabine’s history, for exam- 
ple, a student cannot read it and then claim that 
all persons and communities seek the same goods 
or ends; that concepts such as democracy, free- 
dom, and justice have either only one meaning or 
always have the same meaning over time; that 
there is but one way of studying politics, organiz- 
ing political and social life, or justifying political 
practices and principles. 

An exposure to the diversity of political 
thought and life can thus shake up preconceptions 
and prejudices, liberating students from the tyran- 
ny of conventional modes of thinking. It can en- 
courage creativity and critical thought by enlarg- 
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ing the sense of the possible and undermining the 
supposed certainty or “‘naturalness’’ of current 
shibboleths and reifications. In other words, a 
healthy sense of diversity can provide a counter- 
balance to intellectual smugness or ossification, a 
sensitivity to the fact that virtually all political and 
social concepts and ideals are problematic and 
contested and can be exploited for different pur- 
poses by political ideologues, theorists, and scien- 
tists. Moreover, although this emphasis can help 
students discern the provincial and modern in 
contemporary institutional arrangements, ideol- 
ogies, and theories, an exposure to the history of 
Western political thought can demonstrate to 
students that ‘‘truly novel ideas in the domains of 
morals and politics are extremely rare’’ (Sibley, 
1970, p. 7). 

Although a healthy sense of the diversity of 
political thought and of forms of political life is 
encouraged by these histories, even more signifi- 
cant is the illumination provided by the hypothesis 
that political thought and political life are inter- 
dependent, reflecting and constrained by one 
another. The hypothesis is commonplace in such 
histories: According to Dunning (1902, pp. 1-2), 
for example, ‘‘the only path of approach to an 
accurate apprehension of political [thought and] 
philosophy is through political history’’; and 
Sabine (1961, p. v) similarly professed that his 
study was written ‘‘in light of the hypothesis that 
theories of politics are themselves a part of poli- 
tics.” The elaboration and defense of this 
hypothesis produces a variety of claims which, I 
want to argue, contribute in important ways to 
political education. 

One claim associated with the hypothesis is that 
political thought is always to some extent con- 
ditioned and constrained by political and social 
life. The existential problems addressed by think- 
ers, the ideas and ideals that they articulate and 
defend or criticize, the institutions and behaviors 
assumed or condemned, the alternatives pro- 
pounded and possibilities foreseen—all these and 
more are limited, to some extent even determined, 
by the prevailing political arrangements, institu- 
tions, and conflicts within which thought takes 
shape. Similarly, developments in political 
thought seem often to follow developments in 
political and social life as, for example, relatively 
new ideas and ideals, and relatively novel perspec- 
tives on collective problems and possibilities, were 
ushered in by the emergence and spread of the 
Christian church and by the experience of modern 
industrialization. 

Historical knowledge of this sort, presented in 
some detail in the historical history, is surely of 
value to the student of politics. It has in the first 
instance obvious intrinsic value because this his- 
torical knowledge is also political knowledge and, 
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as such, ought to be a part of political education, 
but, in addition, the awareness that political 
thought so often reflects and is limited by political 
experience can alert students to the difficulty 
political scientists confront whenever they seek to 
develop transhistorical or transcultural knowledge 
of political phenomena. In this way, it teaches not 
merely humility and modesty; it underscores the 
absolute necessity of historical knowledge for 
those who would seek to generalize about politics. 

A second and related claim associated with the: 
hypothesis is that political thought is often biased 
by partisanship or socloeconomic position. By 
locating thinkers within the political and social 
context of which they were a part, the historian is 
able to illustrate how political creeds and ideals 
often reflect, promote, mask, or mystify political, 
religious, or socioeconomic interests and arrange- 
ments such as prevailing distributions of power, 
wealth, and privilege. Although presented in the 
context of the history of political thought, this 
sort of knowledge is obviously not limited to its 
historical setting. The recognition that political 
thought is typically connected to political interests 
can help students understand and better assess 
contemporary political rhetoric, partisan and 
ideological conflict, and the attachment to par- 
ticular positions, creeds, and symbols by political 
groups and leaders. Further, the demonstration 
that ‘‘many bodies of ideas can plausibly be inter- 
preted, at least in part, as rationalizations of a 
given status quo” can place the student ‘‘on guard 
about one’s own thinking and the degree to which 
it can transcend the pressures of class, cultural, 
and national interest” (Sibley, 1970, p. 6). 

It is sometimes alleged that the historical his- 
tories do a disservice to students by making it ap- 
pear as if political philosophy, like more popular 
and partisan forms of thought, is historically con- 
ditioned, limited, and ideological. This allegation 
is mistaken because exaggerated. In these histories 
political philosophers are indeed said to produce 
arguments and recommendations related to iden- 
tifiable interests, groups, struggles, and crises 
within specific societies, but there is at the same 
time great reluctance to conclude that political 
philosophy is reducible to ideology or partisan 
pleading. Consider, as a relevant illustration, 
Sabine’s Hobbes. Examining Hobbes’s work in 
the political context of the English civil wars, 
Sabine argues (what is now controversial) that one 
of Hobbes’s purposes was to defend not just royal 
absolutism, but ‘‘the royalist party and. . . the 
pretensions of the Stuarts” (1961, p. 456). At the 
same time, however, Sabine demonstrates that 
Hobbes’s political persuasion and alleged political 
interests hardly exhaust what he was about and 
what he produced. He does this by relating 
Hobbes’s intentions and products to a much 
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wider social milieu and to an intellectual environ- 
ment neither exclusively English nor contem- 
porary. 

By examining Hobbes’s thought in this much 
wider context, Sabine shows how little a partisan 
Hobbes really was and demonstrates that 
Hobbes’s thought was to some extent conditioned 
and limited not by his immediate political en- 
vironment and alleged goals, but by the much 
wider range of his experience and knowledge and 
by the rich stock of ideas, beliefs, and perspectives 
available to him. Hobbes’s theory is thus shown 
to transcend its immediate environment by virtue 
of its breadth, depth, and ambitions; it is com- 
parable neither to the thought of the ideologue 
nor to the typical thinker of the time. Sabine is 
drawn to this judgment precisely by examining 
Hobbes’s thought contextually; for it is very hard 
to confuse Hobbes, who set out to ‘‘make his sys- 
tem broad enough to account, on scientific prin- 
ciples, for all the facts of nature, including human 
behavior in its individual and social aspects,” 
with contemporaries whose purposes were exclu- 
sively partisan or whose writings were less ambi- 
tious, less abstract and systematic, and less in- 
formed by a variety of intellectual traditions 
(1961, p. 457). 

The reporting of an ideological dimension in 
what are shown to be penetrating and lasting 
theories of politics can serve to warn students not 
to confuse disciplinary demands for methodologi- 
cal sophistication and scientific objectivity with 
the absence of partisanship. Systematic, reflec- 
tive, sustained political inquiry and the develop- 
ment of genuine political understanding and in- 
sight are as much the products of political interest 
and concerns as of scientific method. Secondly, 
political philosophies are indeed shown to have 
lasting relevance not (simply) by abstracting them 
from their historical contexts but, rather, by 
demonstrating how a proper understanding of 
those contexts helps account for their relative 
scarcity, lasting value, and persistent influence. 
Reverting to the example at hand, Hobbes can be 
shown to have produced 


a theory natural to an age which [given the rise of 
individualism] saw the wreck of so many of the 
traditional associations and institutions of 
economic and religious life and which saw above 
all the emergence of powerful states in which the 
making of law became the typical activity. These 
tendencies—the increase of legal power and the 
recognition of self-interest as the dominant 
motive in life—have been among the most per- 
vasive in modern times. That Hobbes made them 
the premises of his system and followed them 


*For relevant comments see Sabine (1953). 
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through with relentless logic is the true measure 
of his philosophical insight and of his greatness 
as a political thinker. (1961, p. 475) 


The hypothesis of interdependence asserts that 
political thought arises out of, reflects, and is con- 
strained and changed by political and social life; it 
also asserts the reverse. Consequently, histories 
that resemble the historical model provide the im- 
portant—even if in some quarters controversial— 
service of reminding students not to discount the 
impact of political thought on behaviors and pro- 
cesses. ‘This assumes, of course, that men’s 
images of the world ... affect the way they 
behave (Sibley, 1970, p. 6), that political ideas and 
theories need to be taken into account when ex- 
plaining political conduct not because these ideas 
and theories ‘‘are true but because they are 
believed” (Sabine, 1939, p. 10). 

Exploration of this aspect of the hypothesis 
takes a variety of related forms. For example, the 
historian is likely to describe how ideas and ideol- 
ogies have in the past motivated actors by iden- 
tifying for them political problems and possible 
solutions, ends, and means. He will provide ac- 
counts of how ideas have generated or fueled con- 
flict by legitimating or condemning particular 
leaders or groups, movements, or institutions, 
and by articulating and defending interests and 
ideals. He will try to explain how popular beliefs 
or systems of thought have provided criteria for 
defining political phenomena and frameworks 
within which political reality was perceived, 
meaningfuliy ordered, and acted upon. And he 
will describe how ideals characteristically func- 
tioned as standards against which behaviors and 
institutions were judged and how, sometimes, 
they functioned also as goals toward which politi- 
cal decisions and actions were directed and so 
became embodied in institutions, laws, or 
policies. 

Although a familiarity with these arguments 
and accounts can be defended as contributing to 
political education on an individual basis, it is 
their collective purpose or impact which must be 
stressed. All of them help the student to under- 
stand and explore the thesis that the character, 
quality, and direction of political life is a function 
of the interplay between nature, habit, fortune, 
and autonomous social processes, and human 
thought, purpose, and struggle. Given that this 
thesis is central to the study of politics—it is either 
presupposed or examined by political scientists all 
the time—we should conclude that the historical 
history provides an important service by intro- 
ducing students to it. 

Finally, this history emphasizes the historical 
nature of the objects and methods of political in- 
quiry; that is, political life and thought and the 
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methods and theories used to study them are 
shaped by the past. I conclude my defense of this 
model by arguing that an exposure to this kind of 
historical understanding makes an especially im- 
portant contribution to political education 
because, although at one time it was widely taught 
in the discipline, it is largely neglected today.“ 

Sabine (1906, p. 17) expressed this historical 
understanding particularly well when he observed 
that all things political (and indeed all things 
human) do not merely have a history; they are his- 
torical. We did not, for example, invent our 
political vocabularies ourselves; nor did we invent 
our political practices, institutions, beliefs, and 
theories; they are historical products, and under- 
standing them even in rudimentary ways requires 
knowing something: about their histories, about 
how they got here, and why they take the form 
they do. Thus present-day meanings of liberalism 
and Marxism, of freedom and justice; and of 
citizenship and law, contain connotations and 
associations that are historical in origin yet pre- 
served in contemporary thought and dialogue. 
Similarly, institutions and practices embody in- 
tentions, purposes, meanings, and ideals whose 
development influences our current understand- 
ing and therefore our reactions to, participation 
in, and evaluation of those institutions and prac- 
tices. So, too, for instance, the absence or pres- 
ence of beliefs and practices in given societies can 
usually be explained only as the products of par- 
ticular historical experiences and traditions, ex- 
planations that assume precisely the kind of ‘his- 
torical understanding emphasized in the historical 
history. 

Political theories and methods are likewise his- 
torical creatures, inventions of men and women 
familiar with certain historical experiences and 
heirs of particular intellectual traditions. For in- 
stance, consider current theories that postulate, 
after the fashion of modern economics, rational 
self-interested behavior. This postulate.is popular 
partly because it appears reasonable, even 
“natural,” to thinkers who live in a culture that 
has legitimized and reinforced calculating self- 
interested behavior and also because, for the same 
reason, it often facilitates explanation and predic- 
tion: Similarly, both the current interest in and 
prevailing conceptions of explanation and predic- 
tion are historical products, in this case expres- 
sions of a rationalistic culture and of an evolving 


‘The importance for political science of the kind of 
historical understanding I am describing here was often 
stressed by earlier generations of political scientists, no 
doubt because of the institutional and intellectual con- 
nections between political sclence and history charac- 
teristic of the discipline in its formative years. See as 
examples Smith (1886) and Burgess (1897). 
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conception of science dating at least to the seven- 
teenth century. 

The kind of understanding made familiar to 
readers of the historical histories also demon- 
strates why their authors use a narrative style. 
Bécause every present is shaped by its past, the 
history of political thought must to some extent 
be an unfolding story. It does not follow that 
these histories reify a unitary tradition of Western 
thought as. some critics (e.g., Gunnell, 1979; 
Pocock,. 1962) have alleged; this criticism is best 
directed elsewhere. Although these histories tell a 
story, the critics forget that its structure is com- 
plex, that it embodies discontinuities as well as 
continuities, and that it identifies the rise and fall 
of multiple traditions operating at many levels of 
experience. Consequently, the real weakness of 
these studies is that they tax the very limits of 
historical scholarship and for that reason need 
constant revision. The point here has been to 
argue that revisions ought to be welcomed, for 
they also will demonstrate that political under- 
standing must be informed by a sense of history 
and by a historicai sensibility. 


The Traditional Model 


The last two models reflect historiographies 
devised by scholars who, writing during the hey- 
day of behavioralism, feared that the study of 
past political thought and theory was in danger of 
extinction, and who therefore sought to demon- 
strate that the study of past political theory was 
not an antiquarian exercise and that these theories 
were not uninteresting or irrelevant by virtue of 
their old age or alleged ethical, ideological, or 
unscientific character. | 

The result was the construction of historiogra- 
phies and histories that contended that, in the his- 
tory of the West, certain political theories are 
classics and that studying them is both relevant 
and significant to the education of political scien- 
tists. The primary focus of these histories is there- 
fore on the so-called classic political theories 
rather than on the many levels of political thought 
characteristic of the historical model. In addition, 
a presupposition common to these histories is that 
there are indeed identifiable classic or great 
theories deserving of close attention and scrutiny. 

These similarities notwithstanding, the histories 
to which I allude are of two relatively distinct 
sorts, the first of which is the traditional model. 
What is especially distinctive about this model is 
the claim that the classics constitute a great tradi- 
tion of Western political theory or philosophy, 
and the contention that this tradition is as impor- 
tant an object of inquiry and understanding as the 
individual. theories that purportedly constitute it. 
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The foci of histories resembling this model, then, 
are the classic theories and the great tradition, and 
their objective is the critical analysis of both the 
classics and the tradition, i.e., its historical 
development. 

Examples of works adopting these foci and ob- 
jectives are the histories of Strauss (1953), Wolin 
(1960), and Nelson (1982); in each the great tradi- 
tion is understood not simply as a chronological 
sequence of works and authors who share certain 
similarities or affinities but as a relatively close- 
knit intellectual tradition whose participants were 
conscious of and deeply concerned about their 
predecessors, and each of whom sought to con- 
tribute to the development of political theory over 
time. In other words, each contributed to an 
evolving activity and, in the words of Wolin 
(1960, p. 1) and Nelson (1982, p. 2) to ‘‘a tradition 
of discourse.’’ 

Although not part of the model, these three his- 
tories also adopt certain substantive claims about 
the tradition. These claims need to be identified 
because they serve in these works as instrumental 
justifications for the focus on the historical 
development of the tradition. The central conten- 
tion is that the tradition has in some important 
senses declined over time. The basis of this judg- 
ment is essentially twofold: first, it is asserted that 
political theory as traditionally conceived and 
practiced has been lost or denigrated; in addition, 
it is claimed that the more recent phases of the 
tradition have had a negative impact on contem- 
porary thought and practice by giving rise to cer- 
tain practices and beliefs that are judged deficient 
or harmful. The central justification for focusing 
on the classics is therefore that the student will 
come to understand (and perhaps be encouraged 
to emulate) a now lost or denigrated, but valu- 
able, way of doing systematic political thinking, 
and the central justification for examining the his- 
torical development of the tradition is that the 
student will come to understand why this sorry 
state of affairs has come to pass. 

Brief examples can help illuminate these 
remarks. In the case of Strauss (1953, pp. 35-36), 
a central position is that “‘political philosophers 
from Plato to Hegel’’ all wrestled with the prob- 
lem of ‘“‘natural right’’—i.e., with the proposition 
that the discovery and justification of transhis- 
torical standards of right or justice are possible. 
Premodern, especially Greek, political’ philoso- 
phers defended this proposition; modern theorists 
(after Aquinas) rejected it. On both philosophi- 
cal and political grounds, Strauss favored the 
Greek position and therefore characterized the 
tradition of political theory as degenerative; it cul- 
minates in the rise of ethical relativism and the 
death of political theory as traditionally practiced. 
it is the demise of natural right and traditional 
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political philosophy (or the rise of relativism and 
positive social science) that Strauss identified as 
the crux of our modern predicaments, practical as 
well as intellectual. His critical analysis of the 
classics and of the tradition was thus explicitly 
designed to illuminate the origins and nature of 
these predicaments and the superior arguments of 
the pre-modern political theorists. 

Wolin presents a somewhat parallel case. In his 
view, traditional theorists sought ‘‘to identify and 
define [the] truly political’? and to defend the dig- 
nity, distinctiveness, and importance of the 
political as that ‘‘order created to deal with those 
concerns [common to all]’’ (1960, pp. 289, 9). 
Since the seventeenth century, however, the 
“vision of political theory has been a disintegrat- 
ing one, constantly working to destroy the idea 
that society ought to be considered as a whole and 
that its general life was best expressed through 
political forms’’ (1960, p. 430). This disintegra- 
tion corresponds to, and is partly responsible for, 
the disintegration and denigration of political life 
in contemporary societies which Wolin refers to as 
the ‘‘decline’’ and ‘‘sublimation’’ of ‘‘the politi- 
cal.” Accordingly, he too characterizes the tradi- 
tion in terms of a decline: the decline of tradi- 
tional theory and of ‘‘the political.” His history is 
intended to explain the origins and characteristics 
of these modern problems and, at the same time, 
to disclose the ‘‘urgent task’’ of restoring the 
traditional understanding of political theory ‘‘as 
that form of knowledge which deals with what is 
general and integrative” (1960, p. 434). 

Although his history presents less of a narra- 
tive, Nelson also organizes his work around a par- 
ticular theme, in this case around ‘‘the shifting 
relationship of ethics and politics from the begin- 


-ning of Western political thought to the present 


time’ (1982, p. 1). The historical. development 
portrayed is again one of decline, for the ancient 
and medieval theorists rightly conceived of 
politics as a moral activity, whereas modern theo- 
rists, beginning with Machiavelli, tended to sever 
ethics from politics. Ideologies, asserted to be a 
“response to the dilemmas arising out of the 
modern divorce of ethics and politics,” complete 
the decline of the tradition, help to explain the 
loss of traditional theory, and underscore the 
“need” we have today “‘to devise political phil- 
osophies that unify ethics and politics” (1982, pp. 
1-2, 332). 

It is important to reiterate that the instrumental 
justifications underlying these histories are ex- 
plicitly tied to substantive concerns about present- 
day politics and political thought. A central goal 
of these works is to indict or to question contem- 
porary affairs, practices, or beliefs, and to iden- 
tify a presumably valuable mode or activity of 
political thinking that has been denigrated and 
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Jost. By disclosing in a critical fashion the dif- 


ferent visions of the great theorists, for instance, . 


Wolin believes he is introducing students to ways 
‘of conceiving political phenomena and of con- 
structing political theories that are genuinely 
unique and integrative while, at the same time, 
exposure to these theories throws into sharp relief 
the less worthy conceptions and modes of political 
thinking and inquiry that characterize the present 
day. 

The central presuppositions underlying the 
traditional model and these histories are therefore 
quite obvious, and they have come in for a great 
deal of methodological criticism in recent years. 
First and foremost is the presupposition that there 
exists an identifiable set of classic works, of 
master political theorists, who engaged in sub- 
stantially the same kind of activity or endeavor 
despite their separation in time and space. Also 
important are the presuppositions that these 
authors are members of a tightly knit historical 
tradition, and that this tradition has had and con- 
tinues to have a substantial impact on thought 
and practice. ; 

Each of these presuppositions has been criti- 
cized by a number of writers, but most promi- 
nently by Pocock (1962, 1971, 1980), Dunn 
(1968), and Skinner (1969), and by Gunnell (1978, 
1979), who deplores more fully their supposition 
that the classical theorists were members of a 
unitary tradition is a myth. These authors also 
charge that the idea that the tradition has been as 
causally efficacious as asserted is an article of 
faith for which there is little evidence. Finally, the 
presuppositions that the masters were engaged in 
a common activity, or that they commonly ad- 
dressed some particular issue or problem, is also 
rejeced by most or all of these critics. 

‘A defense of the model would therefore seem to 
require a defense of the presuppositions under-. 
lying it. Yet many of the criticisms levelled at 
those histories that resemble the model seem ‘to 
me quite legitimate. The basic problem is that the 
classic or great works do not in fact form a 
unitary tradition in the manner presupposed by 
the model. This is not to say that the masters were 
not engaged ‘in a common activity, a point to 
which I return; rather the masters were not self- 
consciously participating in a great dialogue or 
tradition whose contours can be presented in 
terms of a coherent narrative and whose meaning 
and import prove causally relevant to contem- 
porary events and intellectual fashions. To discuss 
the putative tradition in this way is to endow it 
with the sorts of properties. that we legitimately 
ascribe to, say, the nineteenth-century utilitarian 
tradition in Britain. And this, as Gunnell and the 
others argue, is a mistake: ‘“What is presented as a 
historical tradition is in fact basically a retrospec- 
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tive analytical construction which constitutes a 
rationalized version of the past’? (Gunnell, 1979, 
p. 70). 

To label the tradition a myth is not, however, to 
undermine altogether the traditional model. As 
Gunnell makes clear, historians and other 
scholars can legitimately identify ‘‘certain simi- 
larities and differences in a range of chronologi- 
cally ordered works and speak of this as a tradi- 
tion with continuity and change’’ (1979, p. 85). 
Of course this presupposes that the similarities 
identified are not themselves invented or mythic, 
and here Gunnell appears to part company with 
the other critics mentioned, and especially with 
Pocock. Gunnell seems to believe that the classic 
works actually share certain important similari- 
ties, so that a critical focus on them can be justi- 
fied on pedagogical grounds. He appears in fact 
to accept the very Wolin-like position that the 
classics creatively engage ‘‘the problem of politi- 
cal order and that, in terms of their content and 
the circumstances of their production, they bear 
certain family resemblances, and possess certain 
common motifs, which make it reasonable to con- 
struct a paradigm of political theory and the 
political theorist to which specific works conform 
in varying degrees’’ (1979, p. 136). 

According to Pocock (1980, pp. 566-567), how- 
ever, Gunnell’s position merely replicates the 


errors of the traditional model, except of course 


that in Gunnell’s version the classical theorists 
“do not constitute a fhistorical] tradition any 
more.” For Pocock, rejecting the myth of the 
tradition is not enough; one must also reject the 
myth of the masters, i.e., the supposition that 
they can, without historical distortion, be treated 
as species of the same genus. In what follows I de- 


- fend Gunnell, and so the traditional model as cor- 


rected or modified, against Pocock. 
The somewhat complicated position I adopt is 


. that the traditional model is in some ways defi- 


cient, but that certain central features of it deserve 
our support. With respect to deficiencies, the 
model errs in two fundamental ways: it ascribes to 
the great tradition a historical specificity and 
coherence that the tradition does not possess, and 
it ascribes to this tradition a causal impact on past 
and contemporary events and thought it never 
had. The first error can be easily rectified by fol- 
lowing Gunnell’s suggestion that the tradition be 
understood, and be explicitly presented to stu- 
dents as, an analytical construct. The second error 
needs simply to be admitted and no longer 
repeated. Although we can not and should not 
ignore the influence particular masters had on 
subsequent members of the tradition, it should be 
obvious that if we want to provide a historical 
account of past.and contemporaneous practices 
and beliefs, we simply cannot ‘‘concentrate on the 
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received canon of classic texts” (Skinner, 1974, p. 
280). We must instead adopt something like the 
historiography embodied in the historical model. 

At the same time, however, we need to recog- 
nize the legitimacy and pedagogical utility of the 
traditional history. In the first place, there is 
nothing wrong or untoward with using the tradi- 
tion, conceived as an analytical construct, as a 
device through which scholars present and exam- 
ine significant political or theoretical issues such 
as the problem of ethical relativism, the meaning, 
boundaries, and importance of ‘‘the political,” or 
the relationship between politics and ethics. We 
can use the tradition in this way because the 
masters did, as a matter of historical fact, speak 
to these issues. They often addressed the question 
of moral standards, they certainly examined the 
nature and importance of politics, and they 
typically considered the relationship between 
politics and ethics. It is true that they did not do 
only these things, and it is true that they did not 
all think that these or any other specific issues 
were of equal importance or were even of central 
concern. But the traditional model need not deny 
these truths, and a fair reading of traditional his- 
tories indicates that they do not deny them either. 

A second justification of the traditional history 
is that treating the classics as exemplars of a valu- 
able activity and submitting them to a process of 
critical analysis serves to engage the student in 
political thinking. To repeat, the behavioral 
movement’ within political science led to a re- 
newed emphasis on the importance of establishing 
the direct relevance of the study of the history of 
political thought. In many cases this meant shift- 
ing attention or emphasis from the history of 
political thought to the study of political theory. 
Essentially what was claimed was that the great 
theories must be directly relevant to political edu- 
cation because they were and are, after all, recog- 
nized classics. All of the justificatory arguments 
that followed from this premise necessarily 
assumed that the so-called classics deserved their 
title. Did they? Do they? 

In a general but important sense they surely do. 
A classic is anything of recognized worth or excel- 
lence. As such, the term is honorific, and it is con- 
ventionally applied only to historical artifacts that 
have through time been influential or revered or 
both. The contention, then, was and is that in the 
history of the West certain works and authors— 
Plato and Aristotle, Augustine and Aquinas, 
Machiavelli and Hobbes, Locke and Rousseau, 
Hegel and Marx, and a few others—have been 
remarkably influential (as compared to lesser 
writers) and often revered. The historical evidence 
for this claim, including the fact that educated 
people in this century continue to read these 
authors, is so overwhelming that, in the general 
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sense described, the assumption is justified. 

But if we ask why these works and authors are 
classics—if, that is to say, we seek an explanation 
for their persistence and honorific status—dis- 
putes are possible, and the assignment of in- 
dividual works and authors to the category can 
become uncertain and controversial (see, ¢.g., 
Sanderson, 1968). In the histories of the 1950s and 
1960s, however, there was considerable agree- 
ment. Two qualities are most often ascribed to the 
classics in order to explain their lasting value and 
attractiveness, first that the classics raise the fun- 
damental or the perennial questions and problems 
of politics, and second that they embody insight- 
ful, comprehensive theories or visions of politics. 

Complete agreement on what precisely ‘‘com- 
prehensiveness’’ means is absent from these his- 
tories, but there is some consensus. In general, 
comprehensiveness refers to three characteristics 
of the classics which they all meet to some extent. 
First, these theories embrace normative and prac- 
tical as well as descriptive and explanatory con- 
cerns. Second, they often include or reflect 
philosophical positions and theories, such as an 
epistemology and metaphysic, worked out by 
their authors. Third, these theories consider in 
thoughtful and typically systematic ways a wide 
variety of phenomena and issues that can enhance 
political understanding and yet are not narrowly 
political—human nature and its bearing on collec- 
tive existence, the place of ethics and education in 
political life, and the relationships between poli- 
tics and culture, religion, and economics, are 
some standard examples. 

Explaining the historical persistence and 
honorific status of the masters in this way sup- 
ports the further claim that they, at some not-too- 
abstract a Jevel, were involved in the same activity. 
They all constructed——more or less successfully, 
depending on cases and judges—-comprehensive 
theories, and they all addressed the perennial 
issues of politics; indeed, these theories can be 
legitimately read as if they constitute responses to, 
or engagements with, the fundamental or timeless 
(and not merely timely) political problems. If this 
is 80, histories that identify, elucidate, and discuss 
critically these perennial issues are eminently jus- 
tifiable, eminently relevant; and this is precisely 
the position taken by the perennial-issues model, 
a model I discuss and defend below. 

The traditional model also discusses the peren- 
nial issues; in fact, histories resembling this model 
typically organize their critical analyses of the 
classic theories around one of these perennial 
issues (e.g., around the relationship between 
ethics and politics) as we have seen. But the tradi- 
tional history also emphasizes the comprehensive- 
ness of the classics. The claim is that it is especial- 
ly this feature and not just the confrontation with 
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particular perennial issues which makes the 
classics so valuable. To recover these comprehen- 
sive theories or visions, to understand how they 
were put together or fashioned whole, and to 
assess critically the claims and perspectives they 
advanced are, in the traditional model, rightfully 
seen as contributions to political education, as in- 
vitations to modes of political thinking or theoriz- 
ing in which students can participate. 

Before amplifying this additional argument for 
the traditional model, let me make clear my oppo- 
sition to Pocock’s position. Pocock denies, while 
I wish to affirm, that the classics are exemplars of 
a certain broadly conceived kind of intellectual 
activity that issues in comprehensive theories of 
politics. This is not simply or largely a retrospec- 
tive analytical construction; it is rather a reason- 
ably accurate factual claim, an eminently plausi- 
ble interpretation of the historical evidence, pri- 
marily of the texts in question. It helps explain 
why the classics have persisted as objects of in- 
terest and often of respect, and explains as well 
why the emphatically contextual research under- 
taken by historians such as Pocock has not under- 
mined this position. Of course I cannot prove this 
contention here, but if we grant at least some 
validity to it, a good case can be made for an addi- 
tional justificatory argument for the traditional 
histories. Very briefly I make this case by explain- 
ing what a critical analysis of the classics—-con- 
ceived as comprehensive theories of politics— 
involves. 

This instrumental. defense focuses on the pro- 
cess of critical analysis through which the his- 
torian or scholar seeks to ‘‘understand,’’ and to 
“evaluate” or “‘assess,’’ the classics. Exactly what 
this process substantively demonstrates will of 
course vary from historian to historian because 
different historians will entertain somewhat dif- 
ferent conceptions of what the classics are or what 
the masters did; they will emphasize or select dif- 
ferent aspects or features of the theories exam- 
ined, sometimes examine different writings of the 
same theorist, will use different standards of criti- 
cism, and will sometimes use different techniques 
or rules of interpretation. 

Despite these differences in preconceptions, 
emphases, selection, standards, and techniques, 
I want to argue that the process of critical analyl- 
sis in all cases offers students the opportunity to 
participate in political thinking. This can be brief- 
ly explained by pointing out that critical analysis 
demands of the historian analytic, synthetic, and 
critical skills. Analysis and synthesis require that 
the historian disassemble into constitutive parts. 
the theories examined and that he explain how the 
parts, such as premises, definitions, preferences, 
and criticisms, are interconnected to form com- 


prehensive wholes. It is this process that helps to - 
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produce an understanding of the theories exam- 
ined for both historian and student. But more im- 
portant, it involves the reader, as it involves the 
historian, in political thinking. For example, in 
the effort to achieve understanding, the historian 
may be required to describe how a particular 
theorist defines and defends a particular concep- 
tion of liberty or of human nature; then to explain 
how this conception relates to a particular argu- 
ment about the desirability. of or need for con- 
stitutional or absolute government; and finally to 
show how this argument fits and functions in the 
broader theory. Understanding and therefore 
political thinking are further enhanced by com- 
paring the theories examined to one another, 
comparisons invited by conceiving each theory as 
instances of a common activity. 

Creativity is involved in this process because the 
historian must illuminate, classify, and connect 
arguments and themes he feels are important and 
need attention. Perhaps the historian will invent 
abstract categories in order to highlight and 
analyze themes in theories. which he feels might 
otherwise be missed or not fully appreciated. 
(Consider, for instance, Wolin’s (1960) use of the 
categories ‘‘political space” and ‘‘time.’’) Or per- 
haps the historian will use suggestive labels in 
order to illuminate allegedly central arguments or 
themes in the works of particular theorists, as 
Strauss (1953, pp. 168, 193) does when he identi- 
fies Hobbes as ‘‘the creator of political hedon- 
ism” and Hobbes’s theory as ‘‘the first philoso- 
phy of power.” In these ways the historian intro- 
duces students to a new vocabulary and to dif- 
ferent ways of thinking about political ideas, 
phenomena, and problems. 

Understanding a theory also involves, and is 
enhanced by, critical reflection; this typically in- 
cludes describing the supposed implications of 
concepts, propositions, or arguments found in a 
theory, and sometimes of the entire theory, for 
practice or for thought, and assessing these im- 
plications, and the theory and its parts, in terms 
of (for example) their supposed cogency, plausi- 
bility, novelty, justifiability, desirability, validity, 
truth, or falsity. Wolin’s (1960, ch. 2) critique of 
Plato’s political outlook as essentially anti- 
political and Nelson’s (1982, p. 43) cautious ap- 
preciation of Plato’s ‘‘disturbing picture of 
democratic man,’’ are examples. In these ways the 
historian as critic adds critical commentary as well 
as content to the theories examined, enlarging and 
enhancing the reader’s comprehension of them 
and, at the same time, offering readers the oppor- 
tunity to think critically about political concepts 
and arguments, relationships and possibilities. 

This (second) defense of the traditional history 
can be summarized by saying that the critical 
analysis of the classics is itself an exercise in 
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political thinking or theorizing, an exercise con- 
trolled by the textual and other historical evidence 
available to the historian but not reducible to that 
. evidence. Although it is true that this benefit is 
accorded the historian especially, the point here is 
that readers will be led to share in this activity. Ex- 
posure to the classics is in this sort of history a 
way of teaching students how to think analytical- 
ly, systematically, and critically about political 
ideas, perspectives, and problems. 

This defense is not mine; some version of it is 
explicitly made, typically in introductory com- 
ments, in most of these histories in order to 
strengthen the justificatory claim of relevance. 
Although some will fault this approach to past 
political theory on the ground that it inevitably 
leads to historical inaccuracies and distortions, I 
have tried to argue that such a charge is not only 
suspect (because the classics can bear these sorts 
of analyses), but also misses (or dismisses) the 
pedagogical utility of this approach for students 
of politics and political theory. 


The Perennial-Issues Model 


When he turns to the writing of a history, the 
perennial-issues historian focuses on the ‘‘time- 
less” political problems and issues in the classic 
texts. He thus presupposes both that there exist 
certain ‘‘enduring questions of politics,” and that 
the study of the masters is particularly well suited 
to the task of ferreting out those questions— 
because, it is said, these theorists, unlike lesser 
political thinkers, ‘‘concentrated their attention 
on general principles.” This is the position of 
Andrew Hacker, whose history (1961, pp. 17, ix) 
is prototypic of the perennial-issues model. Ap- 
proximations to the model include Plamenatz 
(1963) and Bluhm (1965). 

This historian’s first objective, then, is to iden- 
tify for students the eternal or persistent political 
problems, questions, issues, or even approaches 
to political inquiry found in the classics. He has, 
however, a second objective. Recognizing that 
discussions of these issues by the masters is often 
submerged in historically specific concerns, the 
historian tries to demonstrate that these discus- 
sions can be made applicable to contemporary 
political study or political life. This second objec- 
tive requires another presupposition: that the his- 
torian can legitimately update or even reinterpret 
the ideas or arguments of the masters in order to 
make their language more familiar to students and 
their arguments more relevant for dealing with 
today’s world. ` 

Because the perennial-issues historian includes 
in his history only the masters, his work may be 
confused with that of the traditional history. 
There are, however, differences between the two. 
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For one thing, the perennial-issues historian is less 
interested in elucidating the nature of political 
theory conceived as a complex or comprehensive 
activity and more interested in using the classics to 
identify the ‘‘perennial problems,” the timeless 
‘ideas and assumptions,” or ‘‘the universal 
ideas” contained or embodied in them (Bluhm, 
1965, p. 13; Hacker, 1961, p. 23; Plamenatz, 
1963, p. x). Additionally, he is not interested in 
discussing the tradition of political theory and its 
supposed development; on the contrary, he ex- 
plicitly eschews such an interest (Bluhm, especial- 
ly pp. 14-15; Hacker, ch. 1; Plamenatz, especially 
pp. vi, 1x-x). Finally, he is not interested in using 
the tradition to bring into focus some fairly 
specific contemporary problem or predicament 
such as the demise of natural right or the decline 
of the political. Rather, he wants to demonstrate 
how the many perennial problems, issues, ideas, 
and approaches to political inquiry explicit or im- 
plicit in the classics may be brought up to date and 
used to elucidate better contemporary political life 
and inquiry. 

The pursuit of these objectives in the perennial- 
issues histories is of course intended to guarantee 
their relevance, to justify instrumentally the study 
of past political theory. More specifically, Hacker 
(1961, especially pp. vii-viii) argues that his ap- 
proach will illuminate for students important 
(because perennial) political problems and ideas 
and in that way help to build a bridge between the 
study of past theories and the contemporary study 
of politics. Plamenatz (1963, especially p. xi) 
argues that his history will help students ‘‘look 
carefully at the assumptions they make and the 
ideas they use” because it is just such assumptions 
and ideas that the masters articulated and exam- 
ined. In addition, Bluhm (1965, ch. 1) contends 
that his work will help students better understand 
approaches to the study of, and perspectives on, 
contemporary politics, because contemporary ap- 
proaches and perspectives resemble in significant 
ways the approaches and perspectives found in 
the classics. 

Because these instrumental defenses are quite 
straightforward and these histories (rather like the 
traditional histories) have been the object of 
numerous methodological critiques, I shall 
assume that the defense of this model requires 
primarily a defense of the two main presupposi- 
tions underlying it. The important queries here 
are: Do there exist timeless political problems? 
Can the task of bringing meaning up to date be 
defended? 

The claim that there exist timeless political 
problems presupposes that there are inherent in all 
forms of political life problems that transcend 
time. As soon as we identify such a problem, we 
commit ourselves to the view that there are certain 
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ideas or concepts that are (to some degree) time- 
less. For example, if we say that ‘‘What is 
politics?’’ is a perennial question, we commit our- 
selves to the view that politics is a timeless con- 
cept. Only if we accept this premise can we say, 
for instance, that when Aristotle raised this ques- 
tion, he meant by it something akin to what we 
mean by it. This does not, of course, commit us to 
the view that the term ‘‘politics’’ never changes its 
meaning; on the contrary, we expect thinkers 
separated by time and space to define politics 
somewhat differently. Nevertheless, it does com- 
mit us to the view that the term in some respects 
never changes its meaning. 


When radical historicists. reject the contention’ 


that there exist timeless political problems or 
questions, they are committed to another view.’ 
They suppose that a concept is individuated by its 
meaning, so that whenever a concept undergoes a 
change in meaning, it becomes a new concept (see 
Fain, 1970, ch. 2). They might argue, for instance, 
that since the Greek term for politics meant some- 
thing peculiarly Greek, it cannot be supposed that 
the term has anything in common with ours, or 
that when Aristotle raised the question, ‘“What is 
politics?” he was doing what we do when we raise 
the question. 

Although I do not propose to resolve philo- 
sophical riddles concerning the nature of con- 
cepts, I wish to argue that the radical historicist 
view is self-defeating when applied to historical 
research. In particular, I want to suggest that the 
position of the radical historicist is, in two ways, 
radically ahistorical. First there can be, on the 
radical historicist account, no such thing as the 
history of ‘‘an idea’’—such as the history of the 
idea of politics or, for that matter, a history of 
Western political theory—because the radical his- 
toricist would have us choose between two op- 
tions: either ideas are individuated by their mean- 
ing, or ideas never change their meaning. The lat- 
ter option is, of course, historically absurd; it 
would make history impossible. If, for example, 
the idea of politics never changed its meaning, 
there. could be no history of this idea to tell. 


"I have in mind Collingwood, Passmore, and Skinner. 
Collingwood rejected the view that there were timeless 
philosophical ideas in his Autobiography, as discussed 
by Passmore (1965, pp. 5-13). As Passmore points out, 
however, Collingwood also claimed that an exception to 
the radical historicity of thought might be political 
philosophy, a point on which Passmore also agrees. 
Skinner (1969), focusing specifically on political 
thought, transposes Collingwood’s view on philosophy 
to political philosophy, although in the final analysis 
even Skinner is somewhat ambiguous on this point (in 
the 1969 article). A radical historicist position was also 
adopted by Lamprecht (1939). ` 
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The former option, however, produces the 
same result: if the idea of politics is individuated 
by its meaning, whenever the meaning changes the 
idea changes and, therefore, ‘‘there is no history 
of the idea to be written” (Skinner, 1969, p. 38). 
We could, on this radical historicist account, pro- 
duce ‘‘a history of the various statements made 
with the given expression’’; but this would not be 
a history of the idea, because ideas, unlike expres- 
sions or words, are individuated by their meaning. 
Writing a ‘“‘history’ (?) of the expression 
“politics? would, of course, be an ‘‘absurdly 
ambitious enterprise”; but, says the radical his- 
toricist, “it would at least be conceptually 
proper” (1969, p. 39). 

Second, the position of the radical historicist— 
if taken literally—-makes historical interpretation 
impossible. If historically distant or alien 
languages share nothing in common with our 
own, it is hard to see, as Dilthey (1962, p. 77) once 
suggested, how interpretation could take place: 
‘Interpretation,’ he remarked, ‘‘would be im- 
possible if expressions of life were completely 
strange. It would be unnecessary if nothing 
strange were in them. It lies, therefore, between 
these two extremes’’ (see also Wiener, 1961). If 
there is no similarity between Aristotle’s concep- 
tion of politics and our own, how could we say 
anything about his conception; indeed, how could 
we discover that he had any conceptions at all? 
Unless the historian is prepared to assume that 
there are some similarities, some resemblances, 
between his language and that of his subjects, 
historical interpretation must be given up and his- 
torical understanding must be considered impos- 
sible. It is doubtful that the radical historicist 
means to commit himself to such a position; and 
this helps to explain why Skinner had ultimately 
to retreat from the position just described (see 
Skinner, 1974). 

There is, however, a related position that is 
both more common and reasonable, that of the 
historicist who fears that, in making the necessary 
assumption that the thought of the past shares 
something in common with the thought of the 
present, the. historian will exaggerate these simi- 
larities and so fall into the trap of anachronism. 
Failure to take seriously the historicity of human 
thought. and life may very well produce anach- 
ronistic interpretations and erroneous descrip- 
tions of past action or purpose. This danger is 
surely always present; it in no way follows, how- 
ever, that this is necessarily a ‘‘bad’’ thing. His- 
torians who turn to the past because of present- 
day concerns or interests may actually produce 
**g00d’’ history, by which I mean bring to our 
attention themes or dimensions in historical sub- 
jects or texts previously neglected or overlooked 
—and this because of their present-minded con- 
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cerns or orientation. Leslie (1970), supporting her 
case with some insightful examples, has argued 
precisely this point. 

It is also important to recognize that the alleged 
danger of anachronism is easily exaggerated, since 
exactly what constitutes an anachronistic inter- 
pretation is at least sometimes difficult to say. It 
may, for instance, be anachronistic to call Plato 
and Rousseau ‘‘totalitarians,’’ but is it anach- 
ronistic to call attention to those features of their 
thought that remind us of totalitarianism? The 
same difficulty affects the issue of ‘‘timeless’’ 
problems or questions. Although the current 
problems of conservation and resource manage- 
ment are indeed contemporary, the problematic 
relationship between man and nature has been a 
persistent concern throughout human history. 
Similarly, although the question of the appropri- 
ate role of technocrats in decision making may be 
contemporary, the question concerning who 
should rule seems to be timeless; the point, of 
course, is that answers to the contemporary query 
can be approached on the basis of answers given 
to the timeless query (or, if one prefers, the con- 
temporary query is a version of the timeless one). 

it needs also to be pointed out that perennial- 

issues historians cannot usually be accused of un- 
Wittingly making anachronistic interpretations, 
because they often admit to doing so. When the 
perennial-issues historian tries to bring the 
language up to date and make applicable the ideas 
and arguments of the classics, he is often fully 
aware that he is doing so and that he may, in the 
process, be distorting to some extent historical 
truth (e.g., Hacker, 1961, p. 16). Only intellectual 
historians outside the discipline? seem. (or in the 
. past seemed) to miss this obvious point; those 
within recognize that when a perennial-issues his- 
tory is written by a political scientist, the author is 
out to save the study of past theory from feared 
extinction (as evidenced in Hacker, 1954, and 
Bluhm, 1962). 

But one question does remain: Is the (typically 
explicit) objective of bringing meaning up to date 
legitimate? The answer seems obvious. As Hirsch 
(1972) has pointed out, all interpretive objectives 
are ‘“‘ontologically equal” in the straightforward 
sense that there simply is no one interpretive goal 
or strategy sanctioned by divinity, logic, necessity, 
or any other authoritative ground. If the inter- 
pretive objective of the perennial-issues historian 


*In particular by Skinner (1969) who presupposes 
what is false: that the objective of the historical study of 
past thinkers is always the same—-namely, the attempt 
to achieve historically ‘‘accurate’’ interpretations. He 
thus attacks Hacker on methodological grounds several 
times in the course of this essay, completely ignoring 
Hacker’s objectives. 
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is justifiable on pedagogical grounds it is, there- 
fore, legitimate. 

Consequently, the only remaining way to cri- 
tique the perennial-issues model is to attack not 
the objectives animating it but the justification 
underlying it. Two such objections, related yet 
distinguishable, can be identified, and both have 
been raised by Wolin, who once argued against 
this sort of history that: 


What seems to have been forgotten is that one 
reads past theories, not because they are familiar 
. . . but because they are strange and therefore 
provocative. If [for instance] Aristotle is read as 
the first behavioralist, what he has to say is only 

' of antiquarian interest and it would be far more 
profitable to read our contemporaries. (1969, p. 
1077) 


The first objection raised here is that bringing 
the ideas of past theorists up to date misses their 
real significance, which is their ‘‘strangeness.”’ 
This objection cannot, on reflection, be sus- 
tained. If achieving supposedly accurate inter- 
pretations of the thought of political theorists is 
worthwhile for contemporary students of politics, 
it must be because their thought is in some sense 
relevant. Now by ‘‘relevance’’ Wolin means their 
ability to provoke thought—a worthy, yet none- 
theless present-minded, justification. If Aristotle 
could not provoke thought today, he would be 
found, presumably, irrelevant. But if one type of 
relevance can justify the sort of historical ap- 
proach apparently favored by Wolin, surely 
another type of relevance can justify the approach 
favored by the perennial-issues historian. If 
Aristotle can be unfamiliar yet provocative, he 
can also be made familiar because provocative. 

Wolin’s second objection seems more telling. 
This objection is that the effort to make applic- 
able or directly relevant the discussions and argu- 
ments of the masters puts the perennial-issues 
historian in the odd position of saying what could 
be said more economically or at least more direct- 
ly. If, for example, the point of studying Aristotle 
is to launch into a discussion of modern behavior- 
alism, why bother with Aristotle? Or if the point 
of studying Machiavelli is to launch into a discus- 
sion of modern theories of elitism, why not dis- 
pense with Machiavelli and deal with Pareto and 
Mosca?’ The answer is actually quite simple: the 
perennial-issues historian does not focus on 
Machiavelli only to talk about theories of elitism. 
Machiavelli’s ideas and arguments are relevant in 
numerous other ways; for instance, one might 
also find such directly relevant or applicable ideas 


*Hacker (1961) uses Aristotle and Machiavelli in these 
ways; but see note 10. 
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as the meaning of political realism and means- 
end-analyses; the iron law of oligarchy; the ten- 
sion between ethics and politics; the significance 
of religious belief for political order; the doctrine 
of raison d’etat; various democratic ideas and 
problems; a cyclical theory of political change; 
perspectives on the limits of power; and political 
psychology.'® For the perennial-issues historian, 
the thought of the ‘‘great’’ theorists opens an 
apparently unlimited storehouse, of ‘‘relevant’’ 
ideas ‘‘which stimulate the mind and inspire the 


imagination’’ (Hacker, 1961, p. 19). 
Conctusion 


I have tried to defend three historiographical 
models, each representing a different approach to 
the study of past political ideas and theories, 
against the objections outlined in the first section 
of this article. Against the claim that historicist 
approaches are too past-minded to be of use or 
significance, I argue that histories using a his- 
toriography similar to that described by the his- 
torical model can on the contrary expose and sen- 
sitize students to a broad spectrum of important 
ideas. Examples include developing in students a 
sensitivity to the diversity of forms of political life 
and thought, and to the contestability of major 
political concepts and ideals; an awareness of the 
complex interrelationships between political 
thought and political practice; and an apprecia- 
tion for the historical nature of political thought, 
inquiry, and practice. 

Against the more general criticism that the 
study of past political theories is antiquarian, I 
have maintained that the process of historical 
interpretation requires creative and sustained 
forms of political analysis and reflection, that 
interpretation is not equivalent to mere descrip- 
tion or re-description. I have also pointed out that 
the critical analysis of theories enables students to 
recover a way of thinking about collective or 
political existence which is unfamiliar, compre- 
hensive, and often insightful; and that such 
analyses can contribute to the development of stu- 
dents’ analytical, synthetic, and critical skills. 

Finally, I argue that the perennial-issues history 
provides a direct, and anything but antiquarian, 
service to the student of politics by identifying and 
elucidating themes and problems: explicitly con- 
sidered, or implicitly contained, in certain old 
texts that nevertheless remain very much alive in 
contemporary political inquiry, thought, and 
practice. 


‘These are some of the ‘‘relevant’’ ideas besides elit- 
ism that Hacker (1961) finds in Machiavelli. 
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Partisan Orientations over the Long Haul: 
Results from the Three-Wave 
Political Socialization Panel Study 
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The present study examines the dynamics of partisanship and voting behavior by utilizing national 
survey panel data gathered in 1965, 1973, and 1982 from two strategically situated generations— 
members of the high school senior class of 1965 and their parents. At the aggregate level, generational 
effects appeared in the persistently weaker partisan attachments of the younger generation. At the 
individual level, strong effects based on experience and habituation appeared in the remarkable gains 
occurring in the stability of partisan and other orientations among the young as they aged from their 
mid-20s to their mid-30s. Dynamic modeling of the relationship between partisanship and voting 
choice demonstrated that the younger voters had stabilized at an overall weaker level of partisanship, 
leading to more volatile voting behavior which, in turn, failed to provide the consistent reinforcement 


needed ta intensify preexisting partisan leanings. 


Secular movement in the net distributions of 
American partisan orientations has been well 
charted, thanks largely to an accumulation of 
three decades worth of survey research materials 
(Miller, Miller, & Schneider, 1980). Short-term 
individual-level dynamics of partisanship are also 
coming to be fairly well understood as the result 
of research based primarily upon the Survey 
Research Center and Center for Political Studies 
panel surveys conducted in 1956, 1958, and 1960, 
and in 1972, 1974, and 1976, and during the 
course of the 1980 presidential campaign (e.g., 
Brody, 1977; Converse & Markus, 1979; Fiorina, 
1981; Franklin & Jackson, 1983; Kinder & 
Kiewiet, 1981; Markus, 1982; Markus & Con- 
verse, 1979). What have been lacking to date are 
individual-level data that span an appreciably long 
segment of an adult lifetime. Among other con- 
tributions, such information would provide a 
unique perspective on the interrelationships 
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through the life course of two key components of 
partisan thinking: party identification and elec- 
toral choice. 

At last such long-term individual level data are 
available, and we report here the results of a study 
of partisan orientations that is based on a 17-year, 
three-wave panel survey. That survey traces the 
political lives of two generational groups, one 
made up of individuals who entered adulthood in 
the late 1960s and one composed of their parents. 
The panel study began in the spring of 1965 as an 
investigation of political socialization. The 
original design entailed a national sample of high 
school seniors and their parents (Jennings & 
Niemi, 1974). A follow-up survey of both genera- 
tions occurred in the spring of 1973 (Jennings & 
Niemi, 1981), and a third wave of interviews took 
place in the summer of 1982. 

Research on the first two waves of panel data 
demonstrated that at the microlevel a variety of 
sociopolitical attitudes were consistently less 
stable for the filial respondents than for their 
middle-aged parents across the eight-year hiatus 
between interviews. For the most part, these 
results were interpreted as providing support for a 
political-experience model of attitude formation 
and change. According to this model, the political 
outlooks of young adults typically rest upon a 
fairly limited experiential base and are therefore 
particularly susceptible to change in response to 
uttitudinally relevant events. Those events may be 
societal in nature, such as a war or an economic 
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depression, and induce systematic shifts in the 
attitudinal makeup of an entire cohort. Classical 
theories of the formation of political generations 
emphasize this idea (Lambert, 1972; Mannheim, 
1952). Or the events may be more idiosyncratic 
and personal in nature—a college education, geo- 
graphical mobility, or marriage. Either way, the 
presumption is that with increasing political ex- 
perience, political attitudes gradually become im- 
bued with a richer historical precedent and are 
consequently less likely to change. 

Particularly with respect to partisan attitudes, 
we found the political-experience interpretation to 
be an appealing one. With the passage of time, an 
individual’s repeated use of partisan orientations 
to interpret and organize political information 
and to guide electoral decisions should reduce the 
likelihood of those orientations being altered by 
isolated events or circumstances. More specifical- 
ly, the degree of stability in partisan attachments 
exhibited by our filial cohort should eventually 
approach that of their parents. 

Related to the issue of life-course trends in the 
stability of partisan feelings is the possibility of 
similar developments in the intensity of those feel- 
ings. Beginning with The American Voter (Camp- 
bell, Converse, Miller, & Stokes, 1960, pp. 161- 
165), a growing body of research has suggested 
that under normal circumstances the intensity of 
partisanship increases with the amount of time for 
which that attitude is held (see also Converse, 
1976; Shively, 1979). Analysis of the first two 
waves of our data evinced no such increase, how- 
ever, not even for the younger cohort, for whom 
the hypothesized intensification should have been 
the more pronounced. Perhaps the expected gain 
was temporarily suppressed by the unique politi- 
cal conditions of the Vietnam War era. Or per- 
haps the failure of the filial cohort to develop 


‘closer psychological ties to political parties sig- 


naled an enduring change within the American 
electorate, as other studies suggest (Abramson, 
1976). 

With but two waves of data spanning eight 
years, there was no way to ascertain whether 
younger respondents would ultimately take on 
more distinctive partisan colorations once the 
political turbulence of the early 1970s had passed. 
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Nor could one determine whether the expected 
convergence in attitude stability for the parental 
and filial cohorts would actually occur. With a 
third wave of data now in hand, however, what 
was heretofore the subject of hunch and specula- 
tion can be examined more directly. That is the 
subject of this report. 


Study Design 


The three-wave national survey of parents and 
their offspring was carried out by the Survey 
Research Center and Center for Political Studies 
of The University of Michigan. Aside from a 
small proportion of mail questionnaires used to 
reach remotely located individuals in 1973 and 
1982, all of the surveys entailed personal inter- 
views. A chronic problem in panel studies is that 
of respondent mortality. Our own panels cover a 
17-year period, an exceptionally long span for na- 
tional surveys of more or less general populations. 
Despite this we have been remarkably successful 
in keeping the two panels intact, as Table 1 
demonstrates. 

These retention figures compare favorably with 
those of other panel studies. For example, the 
ultimate retention rate for the 1972-1976 (five- 
wave) National Election Study was 49%, and a 
recent 1974-1981 two-wave political study of an 
adult population yielded a rate of 54% (Jennings, 
Barnes, Farah, & Inglehart, 1983). Although the 
filial generation remains more intact than the 
parental one (column 6), an adjustment for 
“Teal” mortality narrows the-gap (column 7). A 
further adjustment on the basis of physical dis- 
ability in the parental generation reduces the dif- 
ference yet again. 

Of equal importance to the sheer amount of 
retention is the representativeness of the panel. 
Selective mortality, even with high retention, will 
produce a misleading longitudinal landscape. As 
demonstrated elsewhere, the parents who were 
reinterviewed successfully in 1973 were socially 
and politically indistinguishable from those who 
dropped out of the study (Jennings & Niemi, 
1981, Appendix A). Although slight, the mortality 


Table 1. Sample Sizes ar.d Response Rates 


1 2 3 
1965 1973 1982 

N N N 
Parents 1562 1179 898 
Offspring 1669 1348 1135 


4 5 6 7 
1973 1982 1965-1982 Col 6 less 

& % % deceased 

75 76 57 64 

81 84 68 70 
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bias among the young led to a somewhat more 
socially advantaged, more politically involved 
sample in 1973. Similar comparisons were made 
on the three pairings produced by the complete 
three-wave data, namely, 1965-1973, 1973-1982, 
and 1965-1982. Again, scant differences emerged 
between panel and nonpanel parental respon- 
dents. Moreover, the small bias present for the 
younger panel in the 1965-1973 pairing did not ap- 
' pear in the 1973-1982 pairing. In fact, the 1982 
offspring respondents, although fewer in number, 
are more representative of the original 1965 sam- 
ple than is the total set of 1973 respondents. 

In assessing these two generations over time, it 
should be kept in mind that they represent special 
kinds of cohorts. The filial generation comes from 
the high school class of 1965. That cohort aged 
from 17-18 to 25-26 during the first panel period 
and to 34-35 years of age during the second 
period. The parental generation is correspond- 
ingly defined by the presence of a high school 
senior in the family as of 1965. The mean age of 
the parents was 46 in 1965, 54 in 1973, and 63 in 
1982. Whatever difficulties the special character 
of these samples creates in generalizing to the 
national adult population are more than compen- 
sated for by the durability and longevity of the 
panels and by the ability to track a young and 
middle-aged cohort over a long period of political 
history and through various stages of the life 
cycle. Moreover, it has been shown that the 
general shape and dynamics of these two cohorts, 
including their responses to the political environ- 
ment, are similar to those of comparably situated 
strata in the general populace (Beck & Jennings, 
1979; Converse & Markus, 1979). 


Continuity and Change in Partisanship 


. Long seen as the linchpin of the American elec- 
toral process, identification with a political party 
has in recent years been noted for its increased 
- complement of self-styled independents and has 
been challenged for its role as the major shaper of 
the vote decision. Additionally, the unidimen- 
sional nature of the traditional seven-step classifi- 
cation scheme has been questioned, with particu- 
lar emphasis being given to the idea that people 
may harbor feelings about the concept of ‘‘inde- 
pendent” as well as about each of the major par- 
ties (Dennis, 1981; Howell, 1980; Petrocik, 1974; 
Valentine & Van Wingen, 1980; Weisberg, 1980). 
Although these revisionist thoughts and research 
developments may add to our understanding of 
the concept of party identification, it is clear that 
the traditional measure has much to recommend 
it, not least of which is its repeated use over a long 
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stretch of time.’ More generally, the role of party 
identification, although perhaps transformed or 
muted from earlier days, has scarcely vanished 
from the workings of the American electorate. 

Our two panels are aptly suited for a long-term 
examination of party identification. The parental 
generation can be viewed as a cohort of firmly 
established and experienced veterans of electoral 
politics at the time of our first observations in 
1965. Its aggregate response to the changing 
political scene over a 17-year period can be laid 
against that of the filial generation, fresh recruits 
who by and large were first eligible to vote in the 
1968 presidential election. 

A portrayal of the seven-way party identifica- 
tion measure captured at three points in time illus- 
trates very neatly the two components of con- 
tinuity and change in the American electorate 
(Figure 1).* Two points stand out. First, in the 
ageregate the parental generation was extra- 
ordinarily stable over time. There was some 
modest variation in the fractions of strong and 
weak partisans, but in general the three observa- 
tions track each other very closely. By contrast, 
the younger generation, although hardly erratic in 
its aggregate performance, displayed considerably 
more net movement on the whole. 

A second feature of these distributions is that 
the proportion of independents—pure and leaners 
combined—in the younger cohort was always ap- 
preciably higher than that in the older cohort. The 
offspring showed a large increase in self-declared 
independents as they were entering the electorate 
between 1965 and 1973, but then gave up some of 
that gain between 1973 and 1982. Nevertheless, 
there remained substantially more pure indepen- 
dents among the offspring than among their 
parents. Significantly, 34% of the parents versus 
only 15% of their offspring were strong partisans. 
In this respect the class of 1965 supports the thesis 
that the mid-1960s represent something of a 
watershed, that ‘‘socialization to independence” 
had become more common, and that this and 
subsequent cohorts may display comparatively 
paler partisan complexions for some time. Recall- 
ing that the younger cohort has a long future in 
the electorate, whereas the older one is exiting at a 
rapid clip, the impact of the changing composi- 


'For @ cogent argument in support of retalning the 
unidimensional measure for analytical purposes, see 
Franklin (in press). 

The marginals are based on the total sample size at 
each time point, excluding missing data. An alternative 
is to use just the panel respondents. Especially in the 
case of parents, where loss through mortality is a factor, 
it seems more prudent to base: estimates on the total 
available cases. In any event, differences between find- 
ings based on the two methods are minor. 
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Figure 1. Party Identification at Three Points in Time 


PARENTS OFFSPAING 


PLULENI 
PERCENT 





. STANG HEAK INDEP INDEP INDEP NENK STANG STANG HERK a INDEP IHQOEP HEAK STAG 
EHO 


DEKHO ODEMO DENO REPUB REPUB REPUB DEHO OEKO REPUB REPUB REPUB 


1965 2%% 4 9 


10 § 13 12 (1518) 19% 24 15 13 8 13 8 (1646) 
19738 18% 27 9 19 7 17 t2 (1095) 9% 25 19 15 14 132 6 (1112) 
1982 20% 24 il 7 10 15 14 ( 864) 8% 24 16 12 15 17 7 (i089) 
Excludes mailback respondents. 


tion of the electorate upon its partisan persuasion 
is apparent. 

A final point to make about these aggregate dis- 
tributions is that the younger cohort has gradually 
tecome less Democratic over time. In 1965 its pro- 
nounced Democratic flavor resulted in some part 
fror the effect of the recent Johnson landslide on 
impressionable young minds. By 1973 the propor- 
tion of strong and weak Democrats had declined, 
end by 1982 it had slipped further. Meanwhile, 
the proportion of Republicans (including leaners) 
had been increasing, so much so that by 1982 it 
equalled that of the senior generation. In this 
sense the younger cohort has been relatively more 
sensitive to the secular forces of presidential 
politics, forces that have generally favored the 
Republicans since that cohort’s entry into the 
electorate. 


Partisanship at the Individual Level 


Our prevous analysis of the 1965-1973 panels 
demonstrated that party identification was one of 
zhe most stable of all political orientations 
covered in the study (Jennings & Niemi, 1981, 
chap. 3). Indeed the eight-year stability for the 
parental generation bore a remarkable resem- 
Dlance to that found in the four-year panel studies 
of the national electorate during the 1950s and 


1970s (Converse & Markus, 1979). Although the 
filial generation evinced moderately high partisan 
continuity, it hardly matched that of their 
parents. At the time we chalked up this difference 
primarily to the lesser political (especially elec- 
toral) experience of the young and secondarily to 
the tumultuous events of the 1965-1973 political 
era. The inexperience explanation rests on the 
argument that party identification has, for many 
individuals, not reached a point of crystallization 
in early adulthood. Although many offspring will 
remain true to the partisanship of their parents 
and to their own early predispositions, others are 
engaged in a learning process that continues 
through late adolescence and early adulthood. 

In 1982 our young adults were in their mid- 
thirties. If the accumulation of political experi- 
ence by that time has been effective, we should 
observe a distinct rise in the temporal stability of 
the younger cohort’s partisanship. By the same 
token, measures of attitudinal stability com- 
puted for the older cohort should exhibit little 


. gain; that cohort has been at the business of fine 


tuning its party identifications for several 
decades. Two factors could negate these projec- 
tions. First, in a period of electoral swings, split- 
ticket voting, and the assumed decline of party, 
the expected hardening of partisan arteries might 
be impeded. Second, this particular youth cohort, 
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representing as it does the very heart of the 
Vietnam-era generation, may have been socialized 
instead to withstand the traditional partisan con- 
ditioning typically associated with early adult- 

hood. ; 
- These last two possibilities notwithstanding, the 
results offer a strong endorsement of a learning 
model based on experiential history. As Tables 2 
and 3 demonstrate, the younger cohort scored a 
large gain in partisan stability during the 1973- 
1982 span. At the same time the older cohort 
registered a very modest gain. Clearly, the passage 
of political time acts to protect one against the 
lure of competing partisan calls. Although the 
stability of the younger generation may never 
quite reach that of its predecessor, the trajectory 
is approximately correct (see below). The impor- 
tance of experience for even longer-term stability 
_ in party identification may be inferred from the 

fact that the (unadjusted) 1965-1982 product- 
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moment correlation for parents is .77 compared 
with that of .45 for their offspring. The latter is 
no mean achievement over a 17-year period, but it 
suffers when compared with the results for a 
cohort first observed when already middle-aged 
and politically seasoned.’ 


*As was done in the investigation of party stability us- 
ing the SRC/CPS election panels (Converse & Markus, 
1979), raw longitudinal correlations may be refined to 
filter out noise arising from measurement error and 
response uncertainty. When this is accomplished via the 
Wiley-Wiley (1970) procedure, the adjusted serial corre- 
lations for the offspring are .67 (1965-1973) and .89 
(1973-1982). For the parents, the corresponding figures 
are .93 and .98. Parenthetically, it can well be argued 
that some of the response uncertainty being filtered 
away by procedures such as these exists in the respon- 
dent rather than in the measure; that is, the underlying 
attitude for an individual at a point in time is not a 


Table 2. Turnover in Party Identification, Offspring Generation (%)* 





taup = .57 r= .66° 


1973 Identification 
196 5 Democratic Independent Republican Total 
Identification Strong Weak Ind. | Ind. Weak Strong % N 
Democratic 
Strong 22 42 20 7 4 1 101 166 
Weak 10 46 18 9 8 1 101 222 
Independent 8 22 29 18 13 7 4 101 143 
Independent 3 12 20 31 17 14 2 99 129 
Republican 
Independent 0 8 19 24 30 15 § 101 80 
Weak 4 9 13 14 24 28 9 101 138 © 
Strong 8 11 7 14 20 34 101 14 
Total 9 26 19 14 14 12 6 100 952 
tau-b = 40 r= .49 
SSS eS eT ee 
` 1982 Identification _ l 
1973 Democratic Independent ‘ Republican Total 
' Identification Strong Weak Ind Ind. Weak Strong % N 
Democratic 
Strong 48 37 5 i 4 2 99 83 
Weak 10 51 19 6 6 2 100 237 
Independent 4 27 36 11 14 7 1 100 ` 171 
Independent 2 12 21 20 8 0 101 128 
Republican 
Independent 0 . 6 7 14 42 22 9 100 139 
Weak 2 7 7 4 12 50 17 99 115 
Strong 2 4 2 4 6 33 49 100 §1 
Total 8 25 17 12 15 16 7 100 924 





3Based on respondents in all three waves. 
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Table 3. Turnover in Party Identification, Parent Generation? 
1973 Identification 

1965 Democratic Independent Republican Total 
Identification Strong Weak Ind. Ind. Weak Strong % N 
Democratic 

Strong 53 35 7 1 0 4 0 100 199 

Weak 16 ~ 60 6 4 5 7 - 2 100 195. 

Independent 7 31 33 17 5 5 2 100 86 
Independent 0 9 18 46 12- 12 2 99 81 
Republican | . 

Independent 2 0 11 7 36 36 9 101 45 

Weak 2 2 5 8 5 59 20 101 127 

Strong 5 l 0 4 6 27 58 101 105 
Total , 18 27 10 9 6 18 12 100 838 
taub = .67 r=.78 

1982 Identification 

1973 Democratic Independent Republican Total 
Identification Strong Weak Ind. Ind. Weak Strong % N 
Democratic 

Strong 64 ‘25 7 1 0 | 1 99 149 

Weak 27 - 51 13 3 1 3 1 99 218 

Independent 16 24 35 16 6 0 2 99 80 
Independent 3 15 15 36 20 6 6 101 73 
Republican 

Independent 2 2 12 12 48 19 6 101 52 

Weak 1 7 2 3 13 52 23 101 151 

Strong 1 2 0 1 8 19 69 100 99 
Total 21 23 11 7 9 14 99 822 


tau-b = .70 r= .83 


‘Based on respondents in all three waves. 


Although the pattern of continuity correlations 
across time and cohorts implicates political 
experience as a determinant of stable partisan atti- 
tudes, we have yet to link a measure of such ex- 
perience directly to partisan stability; this is 


single location on an ideal partisan continuum, but 
rather a random variable possessing both a mean and 
some nonzero variance. If it could be estimated, the size 
of that variance would be an indication of individual 
attitude crystallization at a single time point. Unfor- 
tunately, there is no way at present to disentangle noise 
in the measure from noise in the respondent, and to 
some extent the intrinsic separability of the two may be 
doubted. Our conclusion is that correlations adjusted 
for noise have as many advantages and disadvantages as 
do raw correlations. Both are useful, but both should be 
interpreted with care. 
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accomplished in Table 4. Using reports of their 
own voting histories, we have classified the 
younger respondents according to their regularity 
of participation in national elections. As the 
second row of Table 4 indicates, there is an unmis- 
takable relationship between the stability of party 
attachments, 1973-1982, and regularity of elec- 
toral participation. Moreover, it is not the case 
that those individuals who ultimately became the 
most regular voters were simply more stable par- 
tisans to begin with, as demonstrated by the lack 
of patterning in the 1965-1973 continuity cor- 
relations. 

In sum, those filial generation respondents who 
did not vote exhibited no reliable increase in par- 
tisan stability. Among those who did participate, 
the gain in attitudinal stability was proportional 
to the regularity of voting. A similar pattern 
emerges for the parents, albeit not quite so cleanly 
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Table 4. Partisan Stability for O Generation, 
by Level of Electoral Participation in Five National Elections® 
_ Number of National Elections in Which Respondent Voted, 1968-1980 
0 1-2 34 . 5 
1965-1973 45 58 52 44 
(57) (183) (430) (259) 
1973-1982 A6 61 65 £75 
(52) (169) (426) (256) 


4Entries are product-moment correlations; sample number is in parentheses. The five national elections were in 


1968, 1970, 1972, 1976, and 1980. 


because we have no record of their voting histories 
before 1964. Nonetheless, the 1973-1982 con- 
tinuity coefficient’ for parental generation par- 
tisanship was .50 for those who failed to vote dur- 
ing the study period (N = 29) and .85 for those 
with a perfect record of participation (N = 484). 

Serial correlations such as those mentioned 
above attest to relative attitudinal continuity; that 
is, they denote the degree to which the locations 
of respondents relative to one another along a 
partisan continuum remain stable over time. By 
their nature, such correlations do not detect sys- 
tematic shifts in attitude means or variances. 
Relative stability is an important consideration, 
and if the moments of the distribution of attitudes 
are relatively invariant through time, serial corre- 
lations tell the whole story. In general, however, it 
is also useful to consider. absolute stability. 
Various indicators of the latter are shown in Table 
S. - 
The broad picture that emerges is consistent 
-with that portrayed by the serial correlations. 
Whether one refers to relative or absolute stabil- 
ity, the partisan attachments of filial respondents 


were notably less constant than those of their 
parents between 1965 and 1973. As they aged and 
presumably acquired some political experience as 
adults, the offspring registered substantial gains 
in attitudinal continuity between 1973 and 1982. 
Parental partisan identifications, which were 
already quite durable in middle age (1965-1973), 
became if anything slighty more crystallized with 
the passage of time. 

This section has highlighted the convergence of 
the two generations in terms of the longitudinal 
stability of partisan identification. At the same 
time, it is important to bear in mind that the pas- 
sage of time has largely preserved the relatively 
weaker partisanship of the filial cohort. So 
although the temporal stability of the partisan 
attachments of younger respondents rivals that of 
their parents, the former have stabilized at an 
overall level of partisan commitment that is 
markedly below that of their elders. It was pre- 
cisely this kind of patterning that Mannheim and 
others anticipated when they developed their 
theories about the formation of political genera- 
tions. It is also, perhaps, a pattern that renders the 


Table 5. Individual Level Movement in Party Identification, by Generation and Period (4° 


Absolutely Stable? 
% N 

Offspring 

1965-1973 32 306 

1973-1982 | 45 412 
Parents 

1965-1973 §2 440 

1973-1982 53 433 


a Based on respondents in all three waves. 


Switch Parties“ Switch Parties! 
% N % N 
6 59 18 167 
4 38 12 116 
4 36 8 68 
3 28 6 49 


bThese values include individuals who remained in the same category of the seven-step partisanship measure from 


one wave to the next. 


©These values exclude leaning independents who switched to favor the other party. 
dThese values include leaning independents who switched to favor the other party. 
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Table 6. Stability of Party Identification Compared with Other Potitical and Personal Orientations* 





Offspring Parents. 

1965-1973 1973-1982 1965-1973 1973-1982 
Party identification (7-way) 40 57 67 -70 
Civic tolerance 34 52 -38 48 
Prayers in school issue 38 OL 47 2 
Group evaluations? .20 35°C 32 34 
Political trust 17 28 26 35 
Political knowledge 57 64 67 63 
Conceptual sophisticatione 30 A2 39 44 
Political interest 31 39 39 44 
Newspaper usage 24 «36 AS 47 
Self-confidence 23 38 35 -39 
Personal trust .27 -37 41 AT 
Opinion strength . 18 35 40 37 
Interpretation of Bible 45 59 .58 58 
Church attendance 30 53 59 63 
a All entries are tan-b correlations. 


DMean correlations of thermometer ratings applied to labor unions, big business, whites, and blacks. This and 
other measures contained in the table are described in Jennings and Niemi (1981, Appendix B). 


CRefers to recognition and understanding of liberalism and conservatism as applied to the party system. 


younger cohort “‘ripe for realignment’’ (Beck, 
1974). 


Comparisons of Partisanship and 
Other Attitudes 


We have argued that the sharp increment in the 
stability of party identification among the 
younger respondents grows out of a learning 
process marked by habituation and hardening 
through repeated exposure and usage. This should 
not be taken to imply that adults are no longer 
open to new messages and new learning as they 
enter their thirties; if our earlier anaysis of the 
parental generation demonstrated anything, it was 
that openness to political change remains an 
option over the later life course as well (Jennings 
& Niemi, 1981). Rather, it is that as the young 
mature, they also become more familiar and com- 
fortable with their political selves, including their 
places within the party system. 

According to this line of reasoning, the younger 
cohort should also exhibit increasing stability 
across a number of other political orientations. 
Similarly, the parental generation should show 
modest gains at best. These expectations are met 
in handsome style (first two blocks, Table 6). 
Without exception, the continuity gains in the 
younger generation exceed those in the older. So 
sizable is the increase for some of the measures 
that the filial 1973-1982 correlations surpass those 


of the parents in the 1965-1973 period. Still, with 
two exceptions the parents, too, showed slight 
gains in stability. Persistence tends to increase 
over the adult life cycle, but with decreasing ac- 
celeration. 

It may be tempting to attribute the increase in 
the stability of party identification and other 
political traits to the alternative explanation of 
quieter times during the second panel series, 
which largely embraces the ‘‘silent seventies,” 
beginning with 1974 when Ford replaced Nixon in 
the White House. Rejecting the maturation- 
habituation explanation in favor of this historical 
one might have some plausibility with respect to 
the block of preference orientations shown in the 
top portion of Table 6. However, it is not sup- 
ported by the much smaller gains among the 
parents, who were experiencing exactly the same 
history. Also, it is difficult to see how the alter- 
native explanation could account for the same 
patterning of results in the second block of 
measures, those dealing with political involvement 
and competence. Ordinarily, one would think that 
these attitudes would be fairly impervious to the 
nature of the times. Yet their stability coefficients 
also rose sharply within the offspring generation. 

Our thesis acquires additional buttressing in 
light of the results presented in the third and 
fourth blocks of Table 6. None of the traits listed 
here has anything to do with politics in a specific, 
substantive sense, and two of them, self-confi- 
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dence and opinion strength, are more properly 
considered personality traits. Nevertheless, the 
same patterns prevail as in the case of political 
orientations. Between the mid-twenties and the 
mid-thirties, moderate degrees of consolidation 
and constraint begin to replace the attitudinal 
fragmentation and disorder of the young adult 
years. In this respect party identification, 
although special for its relatively greater con- 
tinuity, is but part of a more general learning 
process.‘ 


Long-Term Voting Behavior 


The five presidential elections proximate to our 
study period run the gamut from one landslide 
victory for the Democrats (1964), two sweeping 
victories for the Republicans (1972, 1980), and 
two tightly contested battles (1968, 1976). In- 
cluded during this period were two serious third- 
party candidates, the assassination of one presi- 
dent and the serious wounding of another one, the 
resignations of a disgraced president and vice- 
president, the midterm succession to the presi- 
dency of two vice-presidents, the unseating of two 
incumbents, and the intimidation of another into 
not-seeking reelection. This electoral turmoil has 
been chronicled by journalists and scholars alike. 
Our contribution will be to examine some of the 
long-term aspects of voting during this period. 

The percentage who voted for the Republican 
candidate is the gauge for our examination of the 
behavior of our panel respondents cast in their 
roles as voters. In 1964, 1972, and 1976 the per- 
centage base is the two-party vote. For 1968 and 
1980 it includes the Wallace and Anderson votes. 
Because the offspring generation was not eligible 
to vote in 1964, we have used their recollected 
preferences instead of actual vote.. Experiments 
excluding unlikely voters from this preference 
base yielded trivial differences in the marginals.’ 

Although neither generation purports to be a 
microcosm of the general electorate, the ebbs and 
flows of the two national parties are reflected well 
in the distribution of Republican support across 
the five elections (Figure 2). The Johnson and 
Nixon sweeps stand out along with the narrower 
victories. Thus, even though their precise values 
may differ somewhat from the true values for the 
electorate as a whole (as, for that matter, do na- 


“Here, as elsewhere throughout this report, the over- 
all findings beg for finegrained analysis of the impact of 
individual life histories and macrolevel events. We in- 
tend to pursue these topics in subsequent reports. 

‘Again the percentage base is the total number of 
cases available at each time point, excluding missing 
data. 
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tional survey results), the two panels were clearly 
responding to electoral stimuli in a fashion similar 
to that of the general electorate. 

Despite its much heralded role as a source of 
liberal Democratic support, the Vietnam genera- 
tion—of which the class of 1965 is an archetype— 
scarcely departs from its elders in voting behavior. 
Only in 1972, with the peace issue and the new 
politics in full bloom, did the younger cohort 
weigh in as being significantly less Republican in 
its voting. The moment could not be sustained, 
though, and by 1976 the generations differed not 
a whit, and only marginally so in 1980. This is not 
to say that the younger generation is not more 
liberal in its political outlooks, for in many 
respects it surely is. When political outlooks are 
compressed into the forced choices of presidential 
politics, however, this greater liberalism has less 
room to express itself. 

Not shown by Figure 2 is the greater propensity 
of the younger voters to support third-party can- 
didates. Although the difference is small, in 1968 
they voted in higher proportions for Wallace than 
did their parents (12% vs. 10%). In part this was a 
function of their less crystallized party identifica- 
tion and their nonexistent voting history. How- 
ever, in 1980 they gave even more disproportion- 
ate support to Anderson (11% vs. 5%). More 
than electoral inexperience is at work here; the 
younger generation’s continuing lower rate of 
party identification is one factor, and Anderson’s 
appeal to young, college-educated professionals is 
another. For the long view, the speculation is that 
this cohort, and very probably those in its im- 
mediate wake, will likely find third-party voting 
easier than did previous generations. They have 
been exposed to third partyism at a vulnerable 
stage of life, and they have greater . flexibility 
owing to their lesser commitment to party. 

Although the aggregate voting profiles of the 
two generations tend toward convergence, the 
individual-level dynamics underlying these trends 
vary considerably. Given its greater political 
maturity as well as its historical origins, the older 
generation should be more stable in its voting ~ 
habits. Two pieces of evidence support the propo- 
sition. r i 

The first consists of the degree to which in- 
dividuals voted for the same party over time. For 
present purposes we have allocated the respon- 
dents into four basic categories of consistency, 
regardless of the number of elections in which 


. they took part. Consistent Democratic and con- 
-gistent Republican voters formed two natural 


categories. A third category comprised electors 
who split their votes between the two parties, ex- 
clusive of third-party voting. A fourth category 
was made up of any Wallace or Anderson voters, 
regardless of whom else they supported in other 
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Figure 2. Republican Voting in Five Presidential Elections 





1964 1968 1972 
Parents 
% 32 $1 67 
N (1268) (998) (927) 
Offspring 
% 268 47 58 
N (1642) (702) (953) 





PRRENTS 
ss=.-- OFFSPRING 


1976 1980 

42 58 
(774) (731) 

41 54 
(886) (889) 


Based on reported preferences for the offspring generation. 


elections. Eliminated from the base are one-time 
voters. 

The results are shown in Table 7. The most 
arresting aspect of these results is the volatility 
within each generation. Among the parents, fewer 
than one-half consistently supported the same 
party. Taking into account any incidence of non- 
voting would lower that value even more. Change 
is even more prevalent among the young, how- 
ever, owing in large part to their relative lack of 
faithful Republican voters. Dropping the 1964 


election, which amounted to a preference poll 
among the young, decreases the distance between 
generations. Still, consistent offspring trail their 
parents by a margin of 56% to 47%. 

A second way of gauging electoral stability is to 
examine the intercorrelations across pairs of elec- 
tions. The presence of the Wallace and Anderson 
candidacies complicates the analysis. Along with 
most other analysts, we located Wallace as the 
most conservative candidate in 1968 and desig- 
nated Anderson as a centrist candidate in 1980, 


Table 7. Presidential Voting Combinations, 1964-1980, by Generation (%) 





Democratic Wallace Total 
All: All and or eR hae 
E Democratic Republican Republican Anderson % N 
Parents 23 23 42 12 100 818 
Offspring 21 12 S51 16 100 1041 
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Table 8. Corretations of Presidential Votes, 1964-1980, by Generation® 
1964 1968 1972 1976 1980 

1964 48 Al 52 46 
1968 34 53 39 43 
1972 21 A8 50 ' .54 
1976 .23 .30 Al 58 
1980 ' 20 40 .40 .38 


Entries are tau-b coefficients. Entries above the main diagonal refer to parents; those below the main diagonal 


refer to offspring. 


falling between Carter on the left and Reagan on 
the right.* Table 8 shows the associations (tau-b) 
among the election pairings. Even disallowing the 
1964 comparison, it is still apparent that the older 
generation’s voting behavior has been the more 
constrained. Nor does removing third-party 
voting from the calculations eliminate this edge. 
An interesting aspect of the data in Table 8 is 
that, unlike our earlier findings, there is little evi- 
dence of increasing persistence over the life cycle 
within either generation. Especially crippling in 
this regard is the 1976-1980 correlation among the 
younger voters. Not only is this figure far below 
the corresponding one for parents, it is also lower 
than any correlation on the parental side of the 
grid. Recall that the offsprings’ increase in stabil- 
ity of partisan identification was not accompanied 
by a comparable increase in intensity of identifica- 
tion. Considering the political history of the filial 
generation and its persistently lower level of par- 
tisanship, it may never exhibit the voting con- 
straint shown by its biological predecessor... 


Modeling the Dynamics of 
Partisanship and the Vote 


Thus far we have traced the aggregate partisan 
profiles and voting histories of the parental and 
filial cohorts for the period 1965 to 1982. We have 
also examined the individual-level continuities in 
party attachments and electoral choice that lay 
beneath those aggregate contours, touching upon 
the nature of the dynamic interrelationships of 
partisan attitudes and voting experiences. Taken 
together, the patterns uncovered have been con- 
sistent with a political-experience explanation of 
increasing attitudinal and behavioral crystalliza- 
. tion over the life cycle. Generally speaking, by the 
time the filial cohort had reached its mid-thirties, 
the temporal continuity of their political outlooks 


‘For evidence supporting our placement of the candi- 
dates in 1980, see Abramson, Aldrich, and Rohde 
(1983, pp. 24-25, 178-180). 


compared favorably with that of their parents. In 
particular, the partisan attachments of the 
younger cohort became less susceptible to change 
as that cohort’s contact with electoral politics 
grew. Concomitantly, the discrepancy between 
parental and filial cohorts in terms of overall in- 
tensity of partisanship persisted. 

In the present section we explore the political- 
experience hypothesis more rigorously within the 
context of a dynamic model of the connection 
between party identification and electoral choice. 
More spécifically, we search for evidence.to in- 
dicate whether personal electoral experience in- 
fluences one’s future partisan attachments, par- 
ticularly within the first few elections after reach- 
ing the age of eligibility. On the other side of the 
coin, we determine whether increasing political 
experience causes electoral decisions to become 
progressively more tightly constrained by standing 
partisan ties. The specification of the model to be 
evaluated reflects ideas developed earlier in this 
report as well as the results of other recent efforts 
modeling the dynamics of political attitudes and 
the vote by Fiorina (1981), Franklin and Jackson 
(1983), Jackson (1975), Markus (1979, 1982, 
1983), and Markus and Converse (1979). 


The Party Identification Equation 


Common to the aforementioned studies is the 
idea that citizens’ current party attachments, 
although ordinarily quite stable over time, are 
nonetheless responsive to the broader ‘political 
environment, particularly the events surrounding 
presidential elections. This notion is reflected in 
equation (1): 


IDy = œ + BIDig-1 + 1-1 Dit-~1 


+ ri Ripa + Hit (1) 

In equation (1), IDy is the party identification 
of individual i at time ¢; and Dy, and Ry_} are 
binary variables denoting whether or not / cast a 
vote at t—1 for the Democratic or Republican 
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presidential candidate. For our purposes, £ is 
measured in years. After a presidential election 
year, individuals who cast a minor party vote or 
who failed to vote at all are scored zero on both 
Dy,_; and Ry. Because all elections may not 
have equally large partisan reinforcing or destabil- 
izing effects, depending on the idiosyncratic 
partisan-relevant factors surrounding a given con- 
test, the y; and ô; coefficients that represent these 
effects are permitted to vary from one election to 
the next. 

It is worth noting that equation (1) is consis- 
tent with recent formulations of party identifica- 
tion as a running tally of an individual’s past par- 
tisan experiences (Fiorina, 1981), as is shown 
below. By lagging equation (1), one obtains: 


IDy—, = œ + BIDy~2 + Yr-2Du-2 
+ by-2Ryp-2 + Ut- (2) 
Substituting equation (2) into equation (1) and re- 
arranging the result yields: 
IDy = a + Bla + BIDy~1 + Yt-2Du-2 
+ 5p 2Ry—2 + U1) + Y1-1Dit-1 
+ 6; Ry + Uy 
= a(l + B) + BUD—2 + Yt-1Du-1 
+ Byr-2Du-2t Ôr- Ru- 


+ Bôr—2Ryu-2 + (Uy + Bugi) (3) 


By repeatedly lagging equation (1) and back- 
substituting the result, one eventually obtains:? 


IDy = 1-8/1 —B) + B'IDu-i + Yr-1Di-1 
+ Byr-2Du-2 +... + By Du-s 
+ 6; Riz + Bôr-2Ru-2 Haee’ 
+ B18, Ru- 


+ (uu + Bug- t... + Bi uy ey (4) 

This algebraic exercise makes two Important 
points. First, equation (4) shows that hidden 
- behind the simple form of equation (1) is the idea 
that an individual’s current party identification is 
composed partly of that individual’s entire history 
of electoral participation (the D; and R; terms). 
Second, with the reasonable assumption that 8 < 
1, equation (4) posits that the effect of a past 


"The fraction attached to the coefficient æ in equation 
(4) represents the summation 


z pra tat. 
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vote on current partisanship diminish as the time 
lapse between that vote and the present increases, 
that is, 8/—1 decreases as the time lag, /, increases. 

Beyond the substantive matters made clearer by 
equation (4), that equation is also important for 
estimation purposes. If one had annual time series 
data for individuals, equation (1) could be esti- 
mated directly. We do not have such data, how- 
ever. Rather, we have measures of partisanship 
for our parental and filial samples at three points 
in time and reported votes for the presidential 
elections between 1964 and 1980. Fortunately, 
these data are sufficient to estimate equation (4). 
Once the coefficient estimates for that equation 
are obtained, we may solve for the fundamental 
parameters of equation (1). Our analysis thus far 
has suggested that these fundamental parameters 
may vary across cohorts and life stages. To ex- 
amine that possibility, equation (4) was estimated 
four times, using the 1965-1973 and 1973-1982 
panels for each cohort.’ 

As mentioned above, from an analytical per- 
spective the main purpose of estimating equation 
(4) is to serve as a basis for deriving values for the 
fundamental parameters of equation (1). Conse- 
quently, we report the estimation of equation (4) 
in an Appendix and proceed here immediately to 
the derived estimates of the coefficients in equa- 
tion (1). Those derived estimates, displayed in 
Table 9, are rich with substantive implications and 
deserve careful examination and comment. ' 

With regard to the impact of voting experiences 
on subsequent partisan attachments, we find that 
in seven out of eight instances the estimated vote 
coefficient is larger for the younger group than 
for their parents, on occasion substantially so. 
Averaging across all elections, the estimated short- 
run (i.e., within one year) effect of a Republican 
presidential vote on an older voter was to move 
party identification .42 of a step nearer to the 
Republican end of the seven-step partisan con- 
tinuum than would have occurred had no vote 


"Equation (4) was estimated by two-stage least 
squares, with instrumental variables being provided for 
the lagged dependent variables. For the filial respon- 
dents, their parents’ reported party identifications in 
1965 helped to provide a suitable instrument. For the 
parent cohort, we relied on their 1965 recollections of 
what their parents’ party identifications were when the 
former were children. Past votes were also used in the 
instrumental variables equation. 

One determinant of past votes is undoubtedly past 
partisanship, which, coupled with the prospect that the 
disturbance in the JD equation is autocorrelated, leads 
to the conclusion that prior votes are not strictly exo- 
genous with respect to future party identification. The 
amount of bias introduced by these circumstances is 
probably small, however, owing to the fairly long lags 
that are involved. 
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Table 9. Estimated Effects of Prior Voting and Partisanship on Current Partisanship? 
Parents Offspring 
1982-1973 Waves 
Constant .11 19 
Party IDe ` .97 95 
Republican Vote,_1 (1980) 58 63 
Democratic Vote, , (1980) ~.16 —~.68 
Republican Vote,_, (1976) 35 56 
Democratic Votes; (1976) 43 ~14 
1973-1965 Waves 
Constant 12 36 
P arty ID; 97 90 
Republican Vote,_ 1 (1972) AS 59 
Democratic Votez; (1972) ~ 36 ~.90 
Republican Vote,_, (1968) 55 57 
Democratic Votes; (1968) | -19 —. 51 





aEntries are estimated coefficients for equation (1) as based on 2SLS estimation of equation (4) (see Appendix). 


been cast. The average short-run effect of a 
Democratic presidential vote on older voters was 
somewhat less—-approximately .28 of a step 
toward the Democratic end. For the offspring, the 
average short-run impact of a Republican vote 
was approximately .60 units in the Republican 
direction, and a Democratic vote altered partisan- 
ship by an equal amount in the opposite direction. 
Thus the short-run effect of a switched vote (from 
Republican to Democratic or vice versa) was equal 
to .70 units on the seven-step partisan continuum 
for the parents and was 1.20 units (approximately 
70% greater) for their offspring. 

The size of the autoregressive parameter 6 
determines the “‘memory’’ of the dynamic process 
of developing partisan attachments; that is, it gov- 
erns the rate at which the effect of a vote on par- 
tisanship decays with the passage of time. As 
shown in Table 9, the one-year lag autoregressive 
coefficient, 8, is valued at .95 to .97 for the parent 
cohort at both times and for the filial cohort after 
1973 (when its members were in their late twen- 
ties). The corresponding estimate for the 1965- 
1973 filial equation is .90. Although this differ- 
ence in one-year lag values seems small, the conse- 
quence is fairly important across longer time 
spans. With 8 equal to .97, nearly 90% (.97‘) of 
the initial impact of a presidential vote on parti- 
sanship is retained four years later, and 78% 
(.97°) of the effect persists after eight years. In 
contrast, a 8 of .90 implies that only two-thirds 
(.90* = .66) of the initial impact remains after 
four years and less than half (.90° = .43) after 
eight years. 

The comparatively larger autoregressive coeffi- 
cient for the parental cohort, coupled with its 
generally smaller vote-impact coefficients (the 


vr—-, and 6,_)), makes for an interesting contrast 
between the attitudinal responses of younger and 
older voters to election-specific stimuli. For 
younger voters, the short-term effect of voting on 
partisanship is somewhat greater than for their 
elders, but that effect decays relatively more 
rapidly. By comparison, older voters’ party at- 
tachments respond a bit more moderately and 
slowly to electoral forces: initial impact is rela- 
tively weaker but takes longer to decay. 

In either case, the magnitude of the impact of 
electoral choice on party identification, either in 
the short or long run, should not be overstated. 
The analysis indicates that party identification 
generally responds sluggishly to electoral partici- 
pation—at least within the context of elections 
such as those encompassed by our panel data. For 
example, simulations using the estimated partisan 
dyamics equation predict that voting for the same 
party in four successive presidential elections 
would move an independent only about a single 
category one way or the other, to leaning Demo- 
crat or leaning Republican. These fairly modest 
effects confirm those found elsewhere (Markus, 
1983; Markus & Converse, 1979). The sensible 
conclusion is that although standing partisan ties . 
are not entirely immune to short-term factors such 
as elections, neither are they likely to be altered 
appreciably by them except under unusual cir- 
cumstances, particularly those occurring in early 
adulthood or continuing without interruption 
over a fairly long period of time. 


The Electoral Choice Equation 


The effects of a single electoral choice on stand- 
ing partisan identifications may be fairly modest 
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Table 10. Logit Estimation of the Liketihood of Republican Voting, by Election and Generation 
Parents Offspring 
SEB i SE 
1980 
Constant —.05 55 1.04 30 
Dem. vote 1976 —1.86 4 ~64 26 
Rep. vote 1976 38 9 IS 30 
Party ID 1973 AS .06 49 .06 
% correctly predicted 82 74 
1976 
Constant —3.33 35 ~2.09 26 
Dem. vote 1972 -.88 42 — 6S 23 
Rep. vote 1972 83 31 33 20 
Party ID 1973 67 06 48 05 
% correctly predicted 83 12 
1972 
Constant 20 31 — 03 18 
Dem. vote 1968 —1.54 29 ~1,31 20 
Rep. vote 1968 74 32 99 21 
Party ID 1965 32 06 13 04 
% correctly predicted 80 70 
1968 
Constant —1.59 35 1.04 1.53 
Dem. vote 1964 —59 .06 48b 14 
Rep. vote 1964 1.20 32 48 14 
’ Party ID 1965 66 44 43 06 
% correctly predicted 80 73 
*Estimated standard errors. | 


bem. vote 1964 and Rep. vote 1964 coefficients constrained to be of equal absolute magnitude because there 


are no nonvoters (preference poll). 


in the short run, but if past research is any guide, 
the opposite ink--from partisanship to the vote 
—is substantial. In the present study, the issue is 
not simply whether party identification influences 
the vote; it assuredly does. Our aim is to exploit 
panel data encompassing a fairly lengthy segment 
of adulthood to provide unambiguous evidence 
about patterns of development in the partisan- 
ship-vote nexus. Having panel data that capture a 
youthful cohort as it emerges from adolescence 


and assumes adult political roles is especially use-. 


ful for investigating such patterns. 

The relationship between current presidential 
vote, on the one hand, and party identification 
and voting in the previous presidential election, 
on the other, may be represented by the following 
equation: 


L(Vi) = a + By Rig + B2Dy—4 + yiu 9) 


In equation (5), Vy is a binary variable coded 1 for. 


individuals voting for the Republican presidential 
candidate at f and 0 for those casting Democratic 
presidential votes. To simplify estimation and in- 
terpretation of results, nonvoters and minor party 


voters at.f are excluded from the analysis. Because 
Vy is binary and past votes are likely to matter 
more for weak identifiers and independents than 
for strong partisans, the equation is cast in a log- 
linear form, with L(V) representing the log- 
arithm of the odds favoring a Republican presi- 
dential vote. 

Estimation. of equation (5) with the data at 
hand is problematical because we have not ob- 
served our samples in election years. We conse- 
quently cannot include JD, in our estimating 
equation, but must rely instead on the most proxi- 
mate prior reading of that variable. For the 1980 
and 1976 elections, that is the 1973 observation; 
for the 1972 and 1968 contests, it is the 1965 
measure. For comparative purposes we have two 
instances where there is a three-year lag between 
the partisanship measure and the dependent vari- 
able (1976 and 1968) and two instances of a seven- 
year lag (1980 and 1972). 

The logit estimates for the vote equation are 
presented in Tabte 10. Because coefficients in a 
log-odds model do not have an intuitively 
straightforward interpretation, the estimated 
models have also been transformed into equations 
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Figure 3. Predicted Probability of a Republican Vote as a Function of Past Vote and Party Identification, 
by Election and Generation 
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for the probability of a Republican vote and are 
displayed graphically in Figure 3. 

Whether one prefers the tabular or the graphi- 
cal display, the analysis suggests some conver- 
gence between the parental and filial configura- 
tions of effects. Consider the partisanship-vote 
link. For 1968, the coefficient estimate for the 
parent sample is .66, whereas for their offspring it 
is .43. The difference between parental and filial 
coefficient values is somewhat less in 1972 and 
1976, and by 1980 it has disappeared altogether.’ 

As shown in Table 10, we do not find any sys- 


*Although the impact of partisan attachments on the 
vote has risen with time for the younger respondents, 
the stability in electoral choice has not increased for 
them because of the comparatively large numbers of 
independents and weakly identifying partisans within 
their cohort. 
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tematic pattern of intergenerational differences in 
the coefficients for the effects of past vote on 
present one. In most instances, the parental past 
vote coefficients are slightly larger than the corre- 
sponding values for the filial sample. Relative to 
the coefficient standard errors, though, the dif- 
ferences are generally not significant. To the ex- 
tent that there is a discernible pattern, past voting 
influences current electoral choice more among 
the parents than among their offspring, even with 
party identification held constant. This result, 
taken together with the generally stronger party 
ties of the older cohort, makes parental voting 
more predictable than that of their offspring. The 
circle is thus closed: the younger voters have 
stabilized at an overall weaker level of partisan- 
ship than that of their elders, leading to more 
volatile electoral behavior which, in turn, fails to 
provide the consistent reinforcement needed to in- 
tensify preexisting partisan leanings. 
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Conclusions 


Three waves of panel data spanning 17 years 
and two biological generations have permitted an 
unparalleled view of the evolution of party iden- 
tification, vote choice, and the connections be- 
tween the two. Several conclusions can be drawn 
from our analysis and interpretation of these 
data. 

First, the widely held view that the distribution 
of party identification underwent substantial 
and enduring change around the mid-1960s, abet- 
ted by the entry of new cohorts into the electorate, 
received resounding support and further clarifica- 
tion. The high school class of 1965 was at the cut- 
ting edge of that movement; they began their 
adult political lives strikingly less committed to 
political parties than were their parents, and they 
have remained less committed for nearly two 
decades. This result is most sensibly interpreted as 
a generational distinction, one that arose from the 
unique sociopolitical milieu surrounding the Viet- 
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nam-era cohort’s entry into adulthood and one 
that is likely to persist, although with diminishing 
sharpness, with the passsage of time. This inter- 
pretation is based on the results of the present 
study and also those of earlier examinations of the 
1965-1973 panel data (Jennings & Niemi, 1981, 
chap. 11; Markus, 1979). Those earlier studies im- 
plicated the war in Southeast Asia and racial 
issues as important influences upon the partisan 
outlooks of the younger respondents, but not 
upon those of their parents. 

The panel data also shed light on the long-term 
individual level stebility of partisan attachments. 
Although the firming up of party identification 
over the long haul has been generally assumed, the 
timing and magnitudes involved had remained 
ambiguous and debatable. Our extended time 
frame showed that the party ties of younger 
respondents became dramatically more durable as 
the respondents’ experiential base and (by impli- 
cation) familiarity with partisan objects increased. 
When laid alongside the already steady partisan 
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loyalties of their parents, the filial generation’s 
gain in stability indicates that party identification 
remains fairly supple into the late twenties in the 
usual course of events but hardens considerably 
soon thereafter. The rapidity of this process, in 
keeping with classical theories of generational for- 
mation, facilitates the persistence of whatever dif- 
ferences may exist in the partisan complexions of 
successive cohorts. 

Although we devoted our attention mainly to 
the dynamics of partisan orientations, the pat- 
terns of attitudinal consolidation and persistence 
found in that domain were reproduced in other 
political—and even nonpolitical—domains as 
well. In this regard, the dual presence of initial 
observations of one generation in its late teens and 
another in midlife proved extremely fortuitous. 
By combining the successive observations of each 
generation, we could virtually construct a syn- 
thetic chart of adult attitude evolution. Based on 
our preliminary analysis, it appears that the 
period between the mid-twenties and mid-thirties 
witnesses a surge in the crystallization of a variety 
of sociopolitical attitudes, not simply partisan 
ones. Consequently, the kinds of attitudes and 
values each cohort brings into that crucial stage 
are likely to define its outlooks for some time 
thereafter. 

Another insight provided by our long-haul 
observations of two generations concerns the 
stability of voting preferences. In contrast to our 
findings with respect to attitudinal measures, 
comparisons of voting histories of the two cohorts 
did not demonstrate a pattern of increasing stabil- 
ity of partisan choice over time. Instead, when 
compared with their parents, younger voters 
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remained less consistent party supporters. 

To explain this result required an explicit con- 
sideration of the linkages between party identifi- 
cation and electoral choice. As a group, members 
of the younger cohort have stabilized at a level of 
partisan loyalty notably below that of their par- 
ents. This has led to more volatile voting among 
younger electors which, in turn has failed to 
provide the kind of consistent electoral reinforce- 
ment required to enhance preexisting attachments 
to political parties. Our examination of partisan- 
ship-vote linkages also substantiated the idea that 
party identification ordinarily responds sluggishly 
to election-specific events, at least those events 
that occurred within the 17-year period under 
study. 

A final contribution derived from our long- 
term perspective refers to consequences for the 
American electoral system. That system has been 
long characterized by competition between two 
major political parties, each one backed by a fair- 
ly stable group of supporters within the voting 
public. For some time it has been remarked that 
this traditional system is being replaced by one 
much more fluid in nature. Our results offer some 
illustrations of these two systems. The traditional 
one is reflected faithfully in the partisan commit- 
ments of older voters, as exemplified by our 
parent sample. The emerging system is embodied 
in the attitudes of their biological successors, for 
whom a sense of partisan loyalty is marKedly and, 
it appears, enduringly less profound. As younger 
cohorts of electors inevitably succeed older ones, 
the role of political parties in mass politics may be 
substantially redefined. 
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Appendix 
Two-Stage Least Squares Estimates for Equation (4) 
Parent Offspring 
1982-1973 Waves 
Constant -83 (.22)8 1.38 (19 
Party ID 1973 .73 (05) 62 (.05) 
Vote 
Republican, 1980 -56 (.16) -59 (.10) 
Democratic, 1980 —.16 (.16) —.64 (.12) 
Republican, 1976 30 (.20) A3 (.13) 
Democratic, 1976 —.36 (.18) —-.11 (11) 
R? .730 54 
N 602 994 
1973-1965 Waves 
Constant .82 (.19) 2.06 (.14) 
Party ID 1965 -76 (.05) 44 (.03) 
Vote 
Republican, 1972 -19 (.15) 59 (.10) 
Democratic, 1972 —.35 (.17) —.90 (6.11) 
Republican, 1968 -48 (.16) -38 (.10) 
Democratic, 1968 —.17 (16) —.34 (11) 
R? 68 45 
N 636 1025 


SEstimated standard errors are in parentheses. 


bp? values are the squared correlations of observed and predicted scores. 
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Provision of schooling in the native language is an important regime policy that reflects a govern- 
ment’s commitment to maintaining ethnic and linguistic diversity. This study tests hypotheses related 
to three principles that may have guided the use of non-Russian languages in Soviet schools: equality, 
efficiency, and political status. A newly generated set of data on the use of non-Russian languages in 
Soviet primary and secondary schools permits examination of aspects of Soviet language policy about 
which scholars previously lacked systematic information. The analysis does not support the interpre- 
tations suggested by others; official policy has neither shifted back and forth between a centrist and a 
peripheralist emphasis, moved inexorably in a russtficationist direction, nor been absolutely egali- 
tarian. Instead, the policy can be mast appropriately described as a bilingual education policy that at 
the same time has long differentiated among the non-Russian nationalities on the basis of their 

population size, their geographic concentration, or their political status. 


As both a means of communication and a sym- 
bol of identity with the past and future of a nation 
or an ethnic group, language can evoke strong 
popular feelings. For governments of multi-ethnic 
countries, language policy is potentially one of the 
most divisive public issues. The adoption of one 
or more state or official languages and the sup- 
pression or neglect of other languages can have a 
variety of purposes, such as promotion of na- 
tional unity, dominance by particular ethnic or 
cultural groups, or development of an efficient 
‘common medium of mass communications (Fish- 
man, 1968). Whatever the goals or the probability 
of their attainment, granting or denying official 
status to a particular language is commonly 
regarded as a measure of the government’s com- 
mitment to the survival of that language’s bearers 
as a distinct ethnic group. 
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Perhaps more than. any other aspect of 
language policy, provision of formal education in 
a child’s native language reflects a government’s 
commitment to the maintenance of distinct ethnic 
identities. As Knappert (1968, p. 63) has written, 
“‘The language of the school is the language of the 
future.’’ Although the Soviet Union has had 
longer and more extensive experience with bi- 
lingual’ education than any other country in the 
world, this experience has been little studied in the 
West. Even the large English-language literature 
devoted to Soviet education, including the special 
literature that appeared in the immediate post- 
Sputnik period, has given scant attention to 
education in languages other than Russian. One 
reason Western scholars have paid so little atten- 
tion to education in the non-Russian languages is 
the lack of systematic and comprehenaiye data on 
such education. 

We have developed a new set of data on the 
trends in schooling in the non-Russian languages 
from 1934 to 1980. These data indicate whether or 
not non-Russian languages were used at various 
levels in the Soviet primary and secondary 
schools. The data also allow us to examine factors 
that can account for differences in the treatment 
of the non-Russien languages. 

Most Western scholars have viewed Soviet edu- 
cation policy as supporting a single-minded course 
toward russification of non-Russian children. Our 
data suggest thar this view does not accurately 
portray Soviet school-language policy. At the 
same time, Soviet official doctrine as embodied in 
such documents as the USSR Constitutions and 
the Party progrems has consistently maintained 
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that all languages are accorded equal rights. Our 
‘data suggest that this view, too, does not ac- 
curately describe actual school-language policy. 

Although Soviet authorities have not described 
the actual decision rules that have guided central 
policy regarding native-language schooling, we 
have adduced from the Soviet literature three 
principles that might have guided the provision of 
native-language schooling: equality, efficiency, 
and political status. We test hypotheses implied by 
each of the principles in order to determine how 
well each decision rule can account empirically for 
the treatment of the non-Russian languages over 
time. 


Background 
Ethnic Diversity of the USSR 


In 1979, the Soviet population numbered 262 
million, only 52% of whom were ethnic Russians. 
Twenty-two ethnic groups had a population of at 
least one million (USSR, Ts.8.U., 1980). Approx- 
imately 90 ethnic groups, which, following Soviet 
practice, we refer to as nationalities, are officially 
designated as indigenous to the USSR.’ 

The Soviet state is federal in form, with the pri- 
mary territorial divisions representing the official 
territories of particular nationalities, as is re- 
flected in the territorial names. More than 50 
ethnic groups are recognized as the titular na- 
tionalities of administrative-territorial units in the 
federal state, structure. There are 15 soviet social- 
ist republics (SSRs), also called union republics, 
that are the official homelands of nationalities 
such as the Russians, Ukrainians, Uzbeks, Ar- 
menians, and Latvians. Below the level of union 
republic there are 20 autonomous soviet socialist 
republics (ASSRs), .also called autonomous 
republics. Autonomous republics are all located 
within and are administratively subordinate to 
the union republics. Sixteen are located within the 
Russian Republic (RSFSR). At the next lower 
level, there are eight autonomous provinces 
(avtonomnye oblasti) or AOs, six of which are in 
the RSFSR. There are ten autonomous districts 
(avtonomnye okrugi) or ADs, all of which are 
located in the RSFSR. 

Almost every one of the 90 indigenous ethnic 
groups has its own traditional language. The lan- 
guages of the Soviet nationalities are extremely 
diverse, coming from five main genetic language 
families (Indo-European, Uralic, Altaic, Cauca- 
sian, and Paleoasiatic) and numerous subgroups 
within those families (Comrie, 1981). 


'We adopt the classification of nationalities as foreign 
or indigenous used in recent Soviet censuses. 
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Development of Soviet Language Policy 


Official Soviet policy has long balanced a con- 
cern for extending the role of the Russian lan- 
guage with a reluctance to stir up nationalist 
resentments. In addition, language is usually cited 
by Soviet theorists on nationality relations as the 
best example of what is meant by national form in 
the slogan describing non-Russian cultures in the 
USSR as ‘‘socialist in essence and national in 


- form.” Both for these reasons and as a mech- 


anism of mobilizing support by non-Russians for 
the new regime, from the early 1920s to the mid- 
1930s the Party pursued a policy of indigenization 
(Korenizatsiia) that included recruitment of local 
government leaders and of Party members from 
the non-Russian (local) populations and promo- 
tion of the local languages in schools and in gov- 
ernment administration (Fainsod, 1963, pp. 362- 
363). 

After the Revolution of 1917, the Soviet gov- 
ernment embarked on a massive program to pro- 
vide secular schools to the non-Russian nationali- 
ties, with their languages serving as languages -of 
instruction. A special section of the Commissariat 
of Enlightenment responsible for developing 
schools using the non-Russian languages was 
established by decree of the Council of People’s 
Commissars on October 31, 1918 (USSR, Sovnar- 
kom, 1973, p. 145). 

In the 1920s and 1930s, non-Russian (national) 
schools flourished in the larger- and medium-sized 
republics and provinces. By the middle of the 
1930s, native-language schools were operating in 
all regions of the country, and in 1934 textbooks 
were printed in 104 languages (Sovetkin, 1958, p. 
11). 

During the 1920s, the Soviet government Latin- 
ized the existing scripts of all indigenous lan- 
guages with the exception of the three major 
Slavic languages (Russian, Ukrainian, and Belo- 
russian), which continued: to use Cyrillic scripts, 
and of Armenian and Georgian, which used their 
distinctive long-established mnon-Latin-based 
scripts.? In the mid-1920s, the government also 
adopted a policy of creating Latin-based scripts 
for the previously scriptless (bespis’mennye) lan- 
guages of almost 30 small ethnic groups (Iakovlev, 
1931). l 

Promoting the Latin script rather than the 
Cyrillic script as the ‘‘new alphabet” in the 1920s 
was one way in which the new communist regime 
sought to distinguish its nationality policy from 
the russificationist policy of the Tsars. Until 1936, 
when the Communist Party Central Committee 


For a description of the development of Soviet lan- 
guage policy, see Comrie (1981) and Conquest (1967). 
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criticized those responsible for the Latinization of 
alphabets for making this policy an absolute, pro- 
posals to create or to preserve Russian-based 
alphabets could be resisted and effectively criti- 
cized as reflecting. ‘‘great Russian chauvinism’’ or 
an ‘‘old russificationist policy” (Kreindler, 1982, 
p. 8; Zak & Isaev, 1966, pp. 11-12). 

By the late 1930s a campaign was begun to 
teach Russian language in schools, and the alpha- 
bets of most non-Russian languages were shifted 
from a Latin to a Cyrillic script to facilitate this 
process. The Cyrillicization of scripts was justi- 
fied as facilitating the learning of Russian as a 
second language by people whose native language 
was not Russian. This new emphasis on the learn- 
ing of Russian was strengthened by a decree of the 
Council of People’s Commissars on March 13, 
1938, “On the Obligatory Study of Russian Lan- 
guage in Schools in the National Republics and 
Provinces,” which made the study of Russian 
mandatory in all non-Russian schools. 

The next significant legislative change in the 
role of different languages in the Soviet schools 
was the Education Law of 1959, which introduced 
the idea of ‘‘voluntary choice” in both the lan- 
guage of instruction (the primary medium of in- 
struction) and the study of other languages as sub- 
jects (Bilinsky, 1962, 1968). Although the 1959 
law may appear to have eliminated the obligatory 
study of Russian language, in practice it appar- 
ently provided a form of democratic legitimation 
for reductions in the provision of native-language 
schooling through the exercise of ‘‘free choice” 
by the parents of non-Russian children. After the 
1959 legislation, there were apparently widespread 
and.substantial reductions in the use of non- 
Russian languages as media of instruction in 
schools (Silver, 1974). 

Since the late 1970s, there has been a special 
campaign, supported by new legislation, to in- 
crease the quantity and to improve the quality of 
Russian language instruction among non- 
Russians (Feshbach, 1981; Kreindler, 1982; Sol- 
chanyk, 1982). Some Western scholars maintain 
that this recent effort, along with the major legis- 
lative steps taken in 1938 and 1959, demonstrates 
that the long-term goal of Soviet language and na- 
tionalities policy has been the elimination of the 
use of the non-Russian languages (e.g., Carrere 
d’Encausse, 1980; Conquest, 1967; Kreindler, 
1982; Solchanyk, 1982). 

A key problem with this line of reasoning is that 
it ignores the fact that Soviet nationalities policy, 
as expressed both in formal doctrine and in actual 
administrative practice, has always displayed sig- 
nificant tendencies that run counter to a policy of 
russification. For example, even the Third Party 
Program of 1961, which is often cited as provid- 
ing doctrinal legitimation for an accelerated ef- 
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fort to bring about the s/iianie (blending) of na- 
tionalities, did not use the term siiianie at all. 
Although the Program stated that ethnic distinc- 
tions will eventually disappear and a single /ingua 
franca will be adopted by all nationalities, it also 
stated that ‘‘the obliteration of national distinc- 
tions, and especially of language distinctions, is a 
considerably more drawn-out process than the 
obliteration of class distinctions” (USSR, CPSU, 
1962). 

Many scholars assume, or at least give the im- 
pression, that whenever there has been an increase 
in the study of Russian in the non-Russian 
schools, there has been a commensurate decrease 
in the study of the group’s non-Russian language. 
A policy of bilingualism may thereby be misinter- 
preted to be a policy of eliminating the non- 
Russian languages. Although making Russian a 
mandatory subject of study may have promoted 
not only bilingualism but also loss of the mother 
tongue, the actual impact of this policy cannot be 
understood without an understanding of the roles 
of both Russian and the traditional (non-Russian) 
languages in. the school curriculum of non- 
Russian children. 

Unfortunately, the published evidence on the 
status of particular non-Russian languages in the 
schools over time is scattered and incomplete. We 
have systematic, elthough incomplete, evidence 
only for 1940, 1953, and 1972. In the late 1950s, 
Sovetkin (1958, p. 23) provided clearcut evidence 
that there was a hierarchy of educational oppor- 
tunities in the native language for members of dif- 
ferent nationalities in the RSFSR. Some non- 
Russian nationalities had native-language schools 
available through complete secondary school (ten 
years). Others had such schools available only 
through a maximum of 7, 4, 2, or fewer years. Ac- 
cording to Sovetxin, the number of years of 
native-language schooling available to the dif- 
ferent nationalities was essentially established by 
the 1931-1932 school year. In addition, a mono- 
graph published in 1948 by the Ministry of Educa- 
tion of the RSFSR reported that in 1940, except 
for some small ethnic groups in Siberia, all non- 
Russian nationalities in the RSFSR had primary 
schools (classes 1-4) in the native language. But 
the “‘incomplete secondary school” classes (5-7) 
and ‘‘complete secondary school’’ classes (5-10) 
‘“‘for the most part . . . were still not indigenized’’ 
(Konstantinov & Medynskii, 1948, pp. 301, 310). 
In 1940, the incomplete secondary schools were 
nativized in only eleven languages. The ‘‘complete 
secondary schools’? (10-year schools) were 
nativized in only two languages. Finally, the 
Minister of Education of the RSFSR published an 
article concerning non-Russian schooling in 1972 
which presented figures that, when contrasted 
with those reported for 1940 and 1958, showed 
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that the status of the languages of nationalities in- 
digenous to the RSFSR was deteriorating (Dani- 
lov, 1972; Silver, 1974). 

Although these three sources provide helpful 
information, published sources can provide -the 
basis of a comprehensive account of the languages 
used in the RSFSR only for 1940, 1958, and 1972, 
and not for other years or for schools outside the 
RSFSR; nor do the sources provide information 
on the rationale for a differentiated treatment of 
the non-Russian languages. Nonetheless, this evi- 
dence is helpful in indicating that a very large 
number of non-Russian languages have been used 
as languages of instruction in Soviet schools and 
also that Soviet school-language policy has long 
been a highly differentiated one. 


Decision Rules in the Allocation 
of Native-Language Schools 


The actual administrative rules guiding whether 
or not native-language schools were to be set up 
and at what grade levels (and in which subjects) in 
‘the curriculum a given language might be used, 
have seldom been discussed publicly by Soviet 
officials. 

In 1918 a rule was introduced by the Council of 
People’s Commissars that called for the establish- 
ment of native-language schools for national 
minorities whenever there were at least 25 pupils 
at a given grade level who spoke that language 
(USSR, Sovnarkom, 1973). Although this rule 
may explain the liberal development of the na- 
tional schools in the 1920s, the administrative 
rules operative in more recent years are less clear. 
In fact, a rarely cited portion of the March 13, 
1938, decree making study of the Russian lan- 
guage mandatory in schools, states that: 


The native language is the basis of instruction 
in schools of the national republics and prov- 
inces, that exceptions from this rule occurring in 
some autonomous republics of the RSFSR can 
have only a temporary character, that the ten- 
dency to canvert the Russian language from a 
subject of study of a language of instruction 
while at the same time infringing on the native 
language, is harmful and incorrect -(clted in 
Sovetkin, 1958, p. 15). 


Occasionally, Soviet writers on language plan- 
ning use verbal formulas that have the tone of ad- 
ministrative decision-making rules. For example, 
after explaining how parents in a multinational 
setting might exercise their freedom of choice con- 
cerning the language of schooling for their chil- 
dren, Khanazarov (1963, p. 173) states: 


Here we speak not of regions of compact settle- 
ment of a single nationality in other republics. In 
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such regions the question of language of instruc- 
tion is resolved simply. Here national schools 
operate in which instruction is conducted in the 


language of a compactly settled monolingual 
population (kompaktno zhivushchego odnol- 
azychnogo naseleniia) or in some other language 
according to the parents’ wishes. 


Based on writings by Soviet scholars, we pro- 
pose three decision rules or principles that might 
describe the actual policy on native-language 
schooling at various dates. 


The Equality Principle 


The dominant theme in official Soviet doctrine 
concerning the non-Russian languages has been 
that each nationality is free to use its traditional 
language. Article 121 of the 1936 Constitution of 
the USSR guaranteed citizens the right to instruc- 
tion in schools in their native language. Article 36 
of the 1977 Constitution assures citizens.‘‘the op- 
portunity to use the mother tongue and languages 
of other peoples of the USSR.” Article 45 assures 
citizens ‘‘the opportunity for school instruction in 
their native language.” We call this basic official 
doctrine the equality principle. 

Strictly speaking, the equality principle has not 
been followed, since in official practice Russian is 
clearly preeminent among the languages of the 
USSR. Russian has been described in numerous 
official speeches, documents, and scholarly writ- 
ings as unique among Soviet languages. Since the 
adoption of the Third Party Program in 1961, 
Russian often has been referred to as the ‘‘inter- 
nationality language of discourse” (mezhnat- 
sional’nyi iazyk obshcheniia) of the peoples of the 
USSR. 

In view of the special role of Russian, instead of 
applying an absolute equality standard to Soviet 
school-language policy, we define a modified 
egalitarian standard along two dimensions: the 
greater the number of nationalities that are pro- 
vided with some form of native-language instruc- 
tion, the more egalitarian is school-language 
policy, and the greater the number of school years 
(the higher the class level) in which the non- 
Russian languages are used either as the primary 
medium of instruction or as a separate subject of 
instruction, the more egalitarian the policy. 


The Efficiency Principle 


A second principle that might explain use of 
non-Russian languages in schools is the principle 
of economic efficiency. The efficiency argument 
has two aspects. From the perspective of the child 
or the child’s parents, it is an inefficient invest- 
ment of personal resources to study in a language 
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that has limited utility in the job market or that 
cannot offer a full range of cultural opportunities. 
From the perspective of the state, it is inefficient 
to expend substantial resources to develop the 
capacity to teach in languages that are used by 
only a small number of persons and thus can play 
only a limited role in the modern economy, in 
science and technology, and in disseminating the 
cultural achievements of the society as a whole. 
Soviet scholars frequently offer arguments con- 
sistent with the efficiency principle to explain why 
the Russian language is the preferred lingua 
franca of Soviet nationalities and why the smaller 
nationalities often have limited opportunities for 
native-language schooling. For example, after ex- 
plaining that in the early 1930s instruction was 
organized in the languages of many small ethnic 
groups, Khanazarov (1977, p. 133) writes: 


Further development of school affairs made 
plain to the smaller peoples, nationalities, and 
ethnic groups the inexpediency (netselesoobraz- 
nost’) and practical unwarrantedness (neoprav- 
dannost’) of the splintering of schools and in- 
structional classes by language of instruction. 
Parents became convinced in practice of the un- 
profitability (nevygodnost’) of instructing their 
children in languages that are not widely used. In 
those languages there is an extremely small num- 
ber of speakers, which greatly lowers the pay-off 
of the education received. 


Others state that there is no contradiction between 
the principles of equality and efficiency. For 
example, Tsamerian (1973, pp. 241-242) writes: 


In our country all languages are equal under the 
law and develop freely. This is well known to 
everyone. But on the basis of this could one 
assert that all languages of the peoples of the 
USSR (including even language-dialects, which 
are spoken by only a few thousand or hundred 
people) have identical possibilities, fulfill iden- 
tical functions in the development of culture in 
general, and of art and literature in particular? 
. .. Speaking of the equal rights of languages, it 
is impossible also to forget about the objective 
functional possibilities of each language. 


On the basis of the Soviet literature, we propose 
two efficiency hypotheses. First, the larger the 
population size of a group, the greater the likeli- 
hood that its traditional language will be used 
either as the medium of instruction or as a sep- 
arate subject of study in schools or both, and the 
higher the class level in which the language will be 
used. Second, native-language schooling will be 
more likely to be provided if a large number of 
group members are compactly settled than if they 
are not. 
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The Political Principle 


In its broadest application, the political prin- 
ciple would determine opportunities for native- 
language schooling according to the roles assigned 
to the nationalities by the country’s top political 
leaders. For example, Armstrong (1968) has con- 
structed a model of Soviet nationalities policy that 
assigns specific roles to ethnic groups based on the 
groups’ potential utility in realizing the goals of 
the top Communist Party leaders. 

The establishment of the USSR as a federal 
system may be viewed as a pragmatic concession 
by the Bolshevik Party to the non-Russian nation- 
alities as part of an effort to consolidate control in 
the non-Russian regions. The initial reasons for 
the organization of ihe USSR into a federal sys- 
tem were the subject of an extended scholarly 
debate in the USSR during the 1960s (Hodnett, 
1967). However, formal recognition of a nation- 
ality’s territoriality probably reflected some will- 
ingness to make concessions in the cultural 
sphere, especially the possibility of using the 
group’s traditional language in schools, mass 
media, and governmental affairs. 

We use the status of a nationality in the terri- 
torial-administrative hierarchy of the Soviet 
Union as an indicator of its political status. Thus, 
nationalities with titular areas that are union 
republics are assumed to have a higher political 
status than those whose titular areas are autono- 
mous republics. Autonomous republic nationali- 
ties are assumed to have higher status than 
autonomous province nationalities, which in turn 
rank higher than autonomous district nationali- 
ties. All nationalities with formal status rank 
higher than those without any formal territorial 
status in the federal system. l 

Official recognition of nationalities is shown in 
other ways besides formal territorial status. For 
example, official disfavor was shown for those 
nationalities that were forcibly moved from their 
official homelands during World War II because 
of their alleged collaboration with the Nazi in- 
vaders (Conquest, 1970; Nekrich, 1978; Wimbush 
& Wixman, 1975). All the so-called deported na- 
tionalities lost native-language schooling from the 
date of their deportation in 1943-1944. After their 
political rehabilitation in the late 1950s, native- 
language schooling was restored for most of these 
groups. But formal territorial status does not mir- 
ror perfectly the current attitude of the Party 
leaders toward a particular nationality; for exam- 
ple, although Jews are an AO-level group, and 
although there were native-language schools in 
Yiddish, Tat, and Bukharan Jewish until the late 
1930s, Soviet Jewish groups have not been pro- 
vided with native-language schools since World 
War II. 
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The formal administrative-territorial status of a 
group is an unambiguous, official, centrally deter- 
‘mined, and highly stable characteristic of a na- 
tionality. If formal status in the federal system 
can be shown to be systematically and strongly 
related to school-language policy, then this policy 
can be said, on the whole, not to be idiosyncratic 
or geared to the peculiarities of each separate 
nationality. 

We therefore hypothesize that the higher the 
formal political status accorded a nationality in 
the federal structure, the more likely the national- 
ity is to receive some native-language schooling 
and the higher the grade level in which that 
group’s traditional language can be used either as 
the primary medium of instruction in the schools 
or as a separate subject of study. 


Determining the Status of 
Non-Russian Schools 


In addition to the three sources mentioned ear- 
lier, we have two other sources of systematic in- 
formation about native-language schooling: cur- 
ricula and bibliographies of school textbook 
publication. 


School Curriculum Plans 


For some years. and regions, we have curricu- 
lum plans that list the number of hours in the 
school program mandated for particular subjects 
of study (e.g., USSR, Minpros, 1976, 1979, 1980). 
These reports describe the different curriculum 
plans for the non-Russian (national) and Russian 
schools, and they demonstrate the recent increase 
in the number of hours mandated for Russian- 
language study in the non-Russian. schools. 

In addition, these published reports show that, 
at least in recent years, in the non-Russian repub- 
lics and provinces there have been three main 
types of primary and secondary general educa- 
tional schools: 

1) Russian schools where Russian. is the pri- 
mary medium of instruction and where the local 
languages are not studied. We call these Russian 
schools Type 2. 

2) Russian schools where Russian is the ni: 
mary medium of instruction, ut where the lan- 
guage of a non-Russian nationality is studied as a 
separate subject. These are officially called ‘‘rus- 
sian schools where the language of a republic, 
autonomous province or autonomous region na- 
tionality is studied as a separate subject according 
to parents’ wishes.” (Sometimes they are also re- 
ferred to as ‘‘national schools with Russian as the 
language of instruction.’’) We call these Russian 
schools Type 2. 
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3) Non-Russian (national) schools, where one 
or more non-Russian language serves as the prin- 
cipal medium of instruction for almost all subjects 
(except Russian and foreign languages), and where 
Russian language and literature are studied only 
as separate subjects. We call these Type 3 schools. 

Western scholars often assume that there is only 
one kind of Russian school in the Soviet Union, in 
which the entire curriculum is taught in Russian 
and members of non-Russian nationalities study 
alongside Russian children.’ These model cur- 
ricula show that there is more than one kind of 
“Russian schoo!” and that some native-language 
schooling is available in the Type 2 Russian 
schools. 

Kashin and Chekharin (1970, p. 108) attribute 
the appearance of ‘‘national schools with Russian 
language of instruction from the first class” in the 
RSFSR to the 1959 Soviet education law. We 
think this form of school'is a consequence of the 
provision of the 1959 law that gave parents the 
formal right to choose the language of instruction 
for their children, as well as to decide whether 
children in Russian-language schools would study 
their native language as a subject (Bilinsky, 1962). 


Textbook Publication 


Although the model school curricula are useful, 
we do not have them for all years or for all 
groups, and we know that the plans described in 
the model curricula have not been followed for 
some groups to whom they ostensibly apply. 
Therefore, we also use data on textbook publica- 
tion by language to construct a consistent, sys- 
tematic set of data reflecting school-language 
policy toward a large number of nationalities over 
a long period of time. The data and the methods 
of developing them have not been described 
before. 

The All-Union Book Chamber (Vsesoluznaia 
knizhnaia palata) publishes Knizhnaia letopis’ 
(Chronicle of Books) weekly and Ezkegodnik 
knigi SSSR (Book Annual of the USSR) annually, 
which report data on virtually all books, including 
school textbooks, published in the Soviet Union. 
The All-Union Book Chamber only began to 
report information on books published outside 
the Russian Republic in 1934; before that, even 
for the RSFSR, the Central Book Chamber of the 
RSFSR did not identify books by language. Thus 
we depict the status of native-language schooling 
from 1934 through 1980; we used both Knizhnaia 
letopis’ and Ezhegodnik knigi for information 


‘Kreindler (1982) notes that there are Type 2 Russian 
schools in the Tatar ASSR, but she does not comment 
on their more general existence. 
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about the languages in which school textbooks 
were published for mathematics, natural science, 
language, and literature. 

We assume that the use of a given non-Russian 
language in math or science textbooks is a good 
indicator that the language is the primary medium 
of instruction for at least some schools, because if 
these subjects are taught in a given non-Russian 
language it is reasonable to infer that most other 
sub-ects are also taught in that language. Accord- 
ingly, for each year between 1934 and 1980 we 
cod2 the highest class level for which any math or 
natural science textbook was published in a given 
language. 

If only one or two subjects are taught in a 
group’s traditional language, they are likely to in- 
clude a course on the group’s language or litera- 
tur2. We assume that publication of such text- 
books indicates that at least the language was 
studied in some schools; therefore, we also coded 
the highest class level for which any language or 
literature textbook was published in each non- 
Russian language. Since the language may well 
have been used in other subjects as well as in lan- 
guage or literature, this measure indicates the 
minimum use of the language in schools. 

in a few cases, we found that math or science 
textbooks in a given language were available for a 
higher class level than language or literature text- 
books. To take this apparent anomaly into ac- 
count, we used the higher of the figures for math- 
science or language-literature textbooks published 
in that language as our operational measure of the 
hizhest class level in which the language was em- 
ployed in at least one subject. 

We coded this information for 101 ethnic 


groups, 81 of which are considered officially to be 


indigenous to the Soviet Union (see Table Al). 
The technical appendix presents details concern- 
ing the coding procedures and case selection. 


The Locus of Decision Making 


Because our data do not reflect the proportion 
o? children from each nationality who actually ob- 
teined schooling in their group’s traditional lan- 
guage, we do not address the question of the dis- 
tribution of children among Type 1 and Type 2 
Russian schools or Type 3 national schools. Such 
information would be useful, and in the absence 
af systematic official data, this distribution might 
be estimated from information in KAnizhnaia 
letopis’ on the size of the press run, the tirazh, of 
school textbooks by subject in different lan- 
guages. Although use of the tirazh information 
for this purpose is neither simple nor straight- 
forward, we hope to use it in future research. 

Data on the highest class level in which differ- 
ent languages are used are important in their own 
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right. Children who Jind that they cannot com- 
plete secondary or even primary school without 
studying most, and perhaps all, subjects in a lan- 
guage other than their own nationality’s tradi- 
tional language, are likely to view their language, 
and perhaps their nationality, as lacking a future. 
The use or lack of use of the native language in 
school can convey a vowerful message. 

The class levels and subjects for which par- 
ticular languages are to be used are likely to be 
determined by the central authorities rather than 
by local school officials. USSR and republic min- 
istries of education are responsible for the prep- 
aration and allocation of educational resources, 
including teachers and textbooks. This is a prob- 
able legacy of the centralization of control over 
curricula, textbook publication, and overall edu- 
cational administration during the early 1930s 
(Fitzpatrick, 1979). 

Translating, printing, and distributing school 
textbooks in each subject and training individuals 
to teach these subjects in various languages in- 
volves major long-ierm financial commitments 
that are likely to be determined centrally. In any 
given year and for any given subject, class level, 
and language, there is usually only a single title 
printed. Therefore, the highest class. levels for 
which textbooks have been published in each lan- 
guage probably reflect a commitment by central 
political authorities concerning the amount of 
official support to provide for each language. 

At the same time, since the 1959 Soviet educa- 
tion law was enacted, many references have ap- 
peared in the Soviet educational literature to the ~ 
importance of taking local conditions, such as 
parental wishes and the extent of bilingualism 
among the children, into account when determin- 
ing the language af instruction. In many cases, 
however, the real choice offered to parents may 
not be “In what language should your child 
study?” but rather ‘‘What type of school should 
your child attend?’’ A leading Soviet critic of 
some of the policies and practices used in Soviet 
language planning has noted that education 
workers often present the choice to parents incor- 
rectly (Avrorin, 1972, pp: 56-57): 


Instead of asking about the desired language 
of instruction [education workers] usually ask: 
“Do you want your children to know Russian?”’ 
Having received a positive response, and in the 
overwhelming majority of cases it naturally 
would be a positive one, the questioner concludes 
the conversation: ‘‘This means that you want 
your children to attend a Russian school.” But in 
fact this conclusion, from the standpoint of ele- 
mentary logic, cannot withstand any kind of 
criticism, It would be correct only in the situation 
when it was known in advance that the children 
already had a satisfactory command of Russian 
before entering school. 
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References to mistakes by local school admin- 


istrators who pushed non-Russian children who. 


were inadequately prepared into either the Type 1 
or Type 2 Russian schools are quite common 
(e.g., Avrorin, 1972, p. 56; Desheriev, 1968, pp. 
60-61; Kirdiashkin, 1973, pp. 77-79; Tsydypov, 
1965, p. 170). For example, after describing in 
detail the procedures for choosing the correct 
language of instruction in a district, Kirdiashkin 
(1973, pp. 77-79) explains what happened in the 
Mordvinian ASSR in 1969-1971: 


The process of transition of Mordvinian pri- 
mary schools to Russian language of instruction 
began in 1959. 

The Minister of Enlightenment of the RSFSR 
developed and distributed to the locales three 
curricula: the curriculum of the Russian school, 
the (unified) curriculum plan of the national 
school, and the curriculum of the 1-8th classes of 
Russian schools where pupils according to the 
parents’ wishes study the language of the basic 
nationality. 

Rybkinskaia secondary school of Kobylkinskii 
district is Mordvinian. In the 1969-1970 school 
year it worked according to the curriculum of the. 
Russian school, with children not studying the 
native, language. Upon checking, it became ap- 
parent that the children had low achievement 
(uspevaernast’) in the Russian language. The 
director of the school [in explaining] the unsatis- 
factory knowledge of Russian among the pupils, 
stated: ‘‘Our school is national, children have 
weak command of Russian speech. We work ac- 
cording to the curriculum of the Russian school, 
but this is difficult for the children.” In the 
1970-1971 school year, the Rybkinskaia secon- 
dary school went over to the curriculum of the 
national school, but the earlier error in choice of 
curricula is reflected to this day in the quality of 
knowledge of the children. 


This example illustrates the tension created by 
the 1959 education law between the long-term 
commitment to central planning of education and 
the simultaneous commitment to local decision 
making that is supposed to take local conditions 
into account. These tensions and problems in 
policy implementation are likely to occur when a 
centralized effort is made to shift the medium of 
instruction from a non-Russian language to Rus- 
sian, especially when the necessary conditions for 
an effective shift are missing. 


Trends in Native-Language Schooling 
Egalitarian Hypothesis 
There has been a strong egalitarian element in 
Soviet school-language policy; 83 of the 101 na- 


tionalities included in the data set had schooling 
where the group’s own language was used at least 
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as a subject of study at the level of class I or 
beyond during at least one year between 1934 and 
1980. 

Thirteen of the 18 nationalities that did not 
have any native-language schooling during this 
period were classified in the 1926 Soviet census as 
not having a literary language.‘ All of them have 
small populations and reside in either the Soviet 
Far North or the Caucasus. Twenty-one nationali- 
ties that officially lacked a literary language in 
1926 received some native-language schooling be- 
tween 1934 and 1980. 

The presence of non-indigenous (foreign) na- 
tionalities in the data set presents an analytic 
problem because, in light of practice in most 
countries, it is not reasonable to expect the Soviet 
government to provide native-language schooling 
for many foreign groups. Even so, native-lan- 
guage schooling has been provided during some 
years to members of such foreign nationalities as 
the Poles, Uighurs, Hungarians, Czechs, Kurds, 
Assyrians, Chinese, and Koreans. 

We concentrate in the remainder of the analysis 
on the nationalities that are indigenous to the 
USSR, because it is for these groups, more than 
for foreign groups, that the logic of Soviet lan- 
guage policy should be examined. We use the 
official Soviet definition of indigenous groups as 
used in recent census reports. (See Table Al.) > 

If we exclude the 20 foreign nationalities, 81 in- 
digenous groups remain, 67 of which (83%) had 
schooling in which their group’s traditional lan- 
guage was used at least as a subject through at 
least the first class for at-least one year between 
1934 and 1980. Judging by our data on publica- 
tion of math or science textbooks, these same 67 
nationalities also had schooling at some time in 
which their group’s traditional language was the 
primary medium of instruction. 

Although impressive, these figures give a super- 
ficial picture because they answer only a simple 
question: Between 1934 and 1980, how many na- 
tionalities ever had schooling in which their 
group’s traditional language was used as the 
medium of instruction or as a subject of study at 
any class level? It is also important to know how 
the availability of native-language schooling has 
changed over time, and whether, on average, the 
class levels for which native-language schooling 
has been provided have followed any ‘trend. 

To answer these additional questions, we broke 
the 47-year time series into nine periods, for each 
of which (and also for the entire 1934-1980 time 
span) we calculated the number of indigenous na- 


‘They were Aleuts, Itel’mens, Ket, Iukagirs, Orochi, 
Oroki, Ul’chi, Dolgans, Tofa, Mosiem Tats, Udins, 
Aguls, and Rutuls. 
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tionalities that had schools in which math or sci- 
ence textbooks (abbreviated as M) used the 
group’s traditional language, an indication that 
` the group’s language was the primary medium of 
instruction. We also calculated the number of na- 
tionalities that had schools where language or 
literature textbooks (abbreviated as L) used the 
traditional language, and those where the group’s 
traditional language was used in either math- 
science or language-literature (abbreviated as H— 
higher of M or L). 
The results of these calculations, given in Table 
1, show that the heyday of non-Russian schools 
was before World War II. During the 1934-1940 
period, 64 nationalities had schools in which 
math-science was taught in their traditional lan- 
guage, and 65 had schools where instruction in 
language-literature was given in that language. 
The number of nationalities with schools where 
math-science (M) was taught in their traditional 
-language has declined substantially since 1934- 
1940. There were approximately 50 such lan- 
guages between 1946 and 1965; after that, the 
number dropped in each succeeding period and 
reached a low of 35 in the 1976-1980 period, just 
over half the prewar number. | 
The pattern of use of the non-Russian lan- 
guages as subjects of study is very different. In 
every period since 1945, about 53 nationalities 
have had schools where their group’s language 
was at least a subject of study (H), about 82% of 
the prewar number. However, the disappearance 
of schools in which the non-Russian language is 
the primary medium of instruction indicates that 
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increasingly over time the Type 3- (national) 
schools have been replaced by Type 2 Russian 
schools. 

We also want to know the highest class level for 
which native-language schooling was available. In 
Table 2, we examine the class levels for all groups 
that had native-language schooling at some time, 
i.e., the 67 groups from the last row of Table 1. 
For each period, for the 67 indigenous groups that 
ever had some native-language schooling, we 
computed an average of the highest grade in 
which science or math textbooks were published 
(M). We also computed the average of the highest 
grade in which either math-science or language- 
literature textbooks were published (H)..In Tables 
2-5, preschool texts are coded as .5 years to take 
some account of the difference between preschool 
native-language schooling and no native-language 
schooling. 

Table 2 shows that of those indigenous nation- 
alities that ever had traditional-language -school- 
ing, the average maximum. class level in which the 
group’s language was available as the primary 
medium of instruction (M) declined from 5.48 
years in the 1934-1940 period to 3.21 in 1976- 
1980. A substantial drop in the average occurred 
during World War II, probably as a result of dis- 
ruptions in the production of textbooks and in the 
operation of Soviet schools during those years. 
After World War I, the level rebounded, 
although it never regained the prewar level. The 
average has declined steadily in each period since 
1951-1955. 

In contrast, non-Russian languages have been 


Table 1. Number of Indigenous Non-Russian Nationalities that Had 
Native-Language Schooling (V=81) 


Number with 
Group’s Language 

_Used to Teach 

Math-Science 
Type of Schooling (M) 

Period 

1934-1940 64 
1941-1945 49 
1946-1950 50 
1951-1955 50 
1956-1960 52 
1961-1965 47 
1966-1970 39 
- 1971-1975 36 
1976-1980 35 
Ever 1934-1980 67 


Number with 
Group’s Language Used for EITHER 
Used to Teach Math-Sctence or 
Lang.-Literature Lang.-Literature 
aq). - ® 
65 ‘65 
44 51 
51 52 
49 51 
55 55 
52 52 
49 49 
53 53 
53 53 
67 67 


Note: In this table, a nationality is considered to have nativeanguage schooling only if there was a textbook in 
the ‘group’s traditional language for the first class or higher; preschool texis alone do not nee a group for 
inclusion. 
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Table 2. Mean Highest Grade of Native-Language Schooling among Indigenous Nationalities 
that Ever Had Such Schooling (V=67)° 
o) (L) (H) 
Group’s Language 
Group’s Language Group’s Language Used in EITHER 
Used in Used in Math-Sci. or 
Math-Scl. Lang.-Lit. Lang.-Lit. 
Type of Schooling (Mean) (Mean) (Mean) 
Period 
1934-1940 5.48 5.38 5.94 
1941-1945 4.10 4.10 4.66 
1946-1950 4.74 5.14 5.50 
1951-1955 4.92 5.29 5.48 
1956-1960 4.57 6.18 6.21 
1961-1965 4.26 6.35 6.36 
1966-1970 3.63 6.22 6.23 
1971-1975 3.43 6.85 6.85 
1976-1980 3.21 6.93 6.93 


2ẸEstonians, Latvians, Lithuanians, and Tuvinians are excluded from calculations for 1934-1940 but included for 
other periods. 


Table 3. Proportion of Variance in School-Language Polley Explained by Population, 


for Indigenous Nationalities by Period 
1934- 1941- 1946- 1951 1956- 1961- 1966- 1971- 1976- 
1940 1945 1950 1955 1960 1965 1970 1975. 1980 
A. Math-Science Schooling (M) (r°) 
1926 841 760 618 615 642 612 557 530 503 
(N) (77) (77) (77) (77) (77) (77) (77) (77) (77) 
1959 .808 -766 634 623 -676 -843 582 560 540 
(N) (771) (77) (81) (81) (81) (81) (81) (81) (81) 
TERS9 692 757 654 629 -162 -740 -702 .687 -666 
(N) (43) (43) (47) (47) (47) (47) (47) (47) (47) 
B. Higher of Math-Science or Language-Literature Schooling (H) (r°) 
1926 .830 778 602 593 626 578 613 582 557 
1959 801 785 626 605 677 664 646 608 607 
TERS9 650 785 588 548 634 618 599 508 486 


The table cells are coefficients of determination (r°) between the population measure in either 1926 or 1959 
and the given type of native-language schooling in each period: March-or-Science and Higher of Math-Science or 
Language-Literature. 

TERS9 is the natural logarithm of the number of people living in their titular area in 1959, for those groups 
having titular areas in 1959. Where nationalities were titular or co-titular for more than one territory (Buriats, 
Ossetians, and Nenets), the figures represent the total population of that nationality living in all titular areas of 
that group. 


increasingly available at least as a subject of study 
(H). The average maximum class level in which 
the group’s language was available at least as a 
subject of study has risen since World War I; by 
1956-1960, the level exceeded that achieved in 
1934-1940 (6.21 vs. 5.94), and by 1976-1980, it 
reached 6.93 years. 

To summarize, at the same time that avail- 
ability of some instruction in the non-Russian 


languages has increased, there has been substan- 
tial erosion in the use of the non-Russian lan- 
guages as the primary medium of instruction in 
the schools. It would appear that the non-Russian 
languages are increasingly being reduced to use as 
a subject of study in Russian-language schools—~ 
the Type 2 Russian schools. But there is substan- 
tial intergroup variation in the extent to which this 
is taking place, and obviously, an equality princi- 
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ple cannot explain this differential treatment. We 
therefore turn to the evidence for the operation of 
the efficiency principle and the political principle. 


The Efficiency Hypothesis 


One indicator of the efficiency of providing 
native-language schooling to a given nationality is 
the size of its population. In addition, the more 
members of a nationality who live close to each 
other, the more efficient it is to provide schools in 
that group’s traditional language. Aithough our 
current data do not allow us to test the effects of 
residential concentration in cities and rural dis- 
tricis, where central policies are implemented in 
native-language schooling, we attempt to measure 
the effects of geographic concentration on the 
availability of native-language schooling. Geo- 
graphic concentration is expressed here as the 
number of members of each nationality who re- 
sided in that nationality’s titular area (republic, 
prevince, or district) in 1959. 

Uf the efficiency principle is the basis for decid- 
ing which nationalities were provided with native- 
language schooling, the larger the group’s popu- 
lation, and the more members of the given na- 
tionality who reside in the group’s titular area, the 
higher the class level for which traditional- 
lar guage schooling in that group’s traditional lan- 
guage will be available. Accordingly, we cal- 
culated Pearson correlation coefficients in turn 
between a) the natural log of the group’s 1926 
pcpulation size, the natural log of the group’s 
1959 population size, and the natural log of the 
number of group membes in 1959 living in the 
group’s titular.area, and b) the two basic native- 
language school policy measures at various dates 
for the indigenous nationalities.. We use the 
natural logarithm of population because the dis- 
tr:butions of the population size variables are 
hishty skewed. 

Panel A of Table 3 shows the coefficient of 
determination (77) between the measures of 1926 
and 1959 population size and the highest school 
class in which the group’s traditional language 
was used to teach math-science (M). Panel B pre- 
sents the analogous coefficients between popula- 
tion size and the extent to which the group’s tradi- 
tional language was used at least. as a subject of 


“In calculations involving 1926 population size, the 
four groups ‘whose official territories were annexed by 
tue USSR after 1926 (Latvians, Lithuanians, Estonians, 
and Tuvinians) are excluded. These groups are also ex- 
cluded in calculations involving 1959 population size for 
periods before 1946. Only those groups that had official 
territories in 1959 are included in the calculations in- 
volving the number of group members in the group’s 
titular area. 
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study (H). In each panel, the first two rows of 
figures use the entire population of the nationality 
in the USSR in 1926 and 1959, while the third row 
uses the population of the nationality in 1959 liv- 
ing in its own titular republic, province, or dis- 
trict, if it had one. We show the coefficient of 
determination rather than the Pearson correlation 
coefficient in order to make Table 3 more com- 
parable with the proportion of variance explained 
(R?) in Tables 4 and 5. All of the correlation coef- 
ficients were positive, as expected. 

Using either the 1926 or the 1959 population of 
the nationality, more than 80% of the 1934-1940 
variance in each measure of native-language 
schooling can be accounted for by population 
size. The explanatory power of population size is 
nearly as great for the 1941-1945 period. These 
large proportions of explained variance indicate 
that during the heydzy of the national schools, the 
provision of native-language schooling was highly 
consistent with an efficiency principle. 

Over time, the correlation between the 1926 
population variable and both native-language 
schooling variables remains fairly strong but grad- 
ually weakens. For the math-science schooling 
variable (M), the 7 with the 1926 population 
measure drops from .841 in 1934-1940 to .503 in 
1976-1980. For the language-literature or math- 
science schooling variable (H), the proportion of 
variance explained drops from .830 to .557. 

Such an attenuation of correlation is to be ex- 
pected, since the time periods for which the lan- 
guage policy is measured become increasingly dis- 
tant from 1926. But the declining correlation does 
not result solely from the time lag between the 
population and language-policy measures, be- 
cause the relation between policy and the 1959 
population measure follows a similar pattern. 
Whether population is measured in 1926 or 1959, 
its correlation with school-language policy 
decreases in magnitude over time. l 

Table 3 also shows that geographic concentra- 
tion is an important factor for native-language 
schooling; as measured by the size of the popula- 
tion that lived in its own titular area, geographic 
concentration maintained a consistently strong 
relation over time with the math-science measure 
(M), but generally weakened in its relation with 
the math-science or language-literature measure 
(H). Thus, whether or not a group is compactly 
settled affects differentially whether a national- 
ity’s traditional language was used as the primary 
medium of instruction or only as a subject of 
study. The statistical results are consistent with 
the interpretation that providing instruction in a 
given non-Russian language in one subject (i.e., 
language-literature) is relatively inexpensive, but 
maintaining an entire curriculum in a given non- 
Russian language is only reasonable when a large 
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number of pupils from the same non-Russian na- 
tionality live close to each other. 


The Political Hypothesis 


To examine the extent to which the provision of 
native-language schooling has varied with the ter- 
ritorial status of the nationality, we classify all of 
the indigenous nationalities according to their cur- 
rent status: union republic (SSR), autonomous 
republic (ASSR), autonomous oblast’ (AO), 
autonomous district (avionomnyi okrug—here 
abbreviated AD), and other indigenous nationali- 
ties (here abbreviated as IND).° 

Figures 1 and 2 show for each period the aver- 
age highest school year in which textbooks in the 
nationality’s traditional language were published 
either in math-science or language-literature (H) 
or in math-science (M), for nationalities grouped 
by their formal political status. The extent to 
which schooling has been available follows dis- 
tinctive paths related to the group’s formal politi- 
cal status, and the status groupings always remain 
in the expected rank order. The highest school 
year in which the group’s traditional language is 
used is always lower on average for the ASSR na- 
tionalities than for the SSR nationalities, the cor- 
responding figures for the AO nationalities are 
lower on average than those of the ASSR’s during 
each period, and the figures for AD nationalities 
are lower on average than those for the AO 
groups, but higher than those for the IND na- 
tionalities. 

Figure 1 depicts the average highest class levels 
in which the non-Russian languages were used in 
school at least as a separate subject (H). It demon- 
strates the steady increase since World War II in 
the class levels in which the languages of all 
groupings of AO status and higher were used in 
schools. After lagging behind the SSR nationali- 
ties by over three class levels in the 1934-1940 
period, the ASSR nationalities improved their 
position to such an extent that in the 1976-1980 
period it nearly matched that of the SSR nation- 
alities. The AO nationalities followed a similar 
upward trajectory over time, but lagged behind 
the ASSR nationalities. In contrast, after a decline 


‘Some groups have experienced changes in formal 
status. Nevertheless, the current formal status is a close 
approximation of group status since 1934, because the 
territorial status of the great majority of nationalities 
has not changed since the late 1930s. Territorial annexa- 
tions after World War H added substantial numbers of 
Moldavians, Ukrainians, and Belorussians, as well as 
members of some other groups, such as Hungarians and 
Finns, to the Soviet population. We do not try to take 
the effects of these population changes directly into 
account. 
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in the status of their languages between 1934- 
1940 and 1941-1945, both the AD and IND groups 
have experienced little change. 

The trends in the use of the non-Russian lan- 
guages as the medium of instruction are very dif- 
ferent from the trends in use as a separate subject. 
Figure 2 shows that all groupings except the SSR 
nationalities have experienced steady reductions 
over time in the highest.school year in which the 
groups’ traditional languages were used as the pri- 
mary medium of instruction. This generalization 
is only slightly modified by observation of the 
brief recovery after World War II for the non- 
SSR groupings. a, 

We infer that native-language education for the 
ASSR- and AO-level nationalities is increasingly 
taking place not in the ‘national schools but in- 
stead in the Russian schools with the (non- 
Russian) native language as a separate subject. In 
contrast, for the AD- and IND-level nationalities, 
traditional-language schooling is disappearing 
completely; children in these nationalities are in- 
creasingly attending only Type 1 Russian schools. 

The upward trends in Figure 1 run counter to 
the common supposition in the West that the non- 
Russian languages are disappearing from use in 
the educational system. The downward trends in 
Figure 2, however, are consistent with the West- 
ern supposition of increasing russianization of the 
bulk of the school curriculum for members of 
non-SSR nationalities. Thus, it is inappropriate to 
suppose that any single pattern of change applies 
to all Soviet ethnic groups. 


The Relative Importance of 
Efficiency and Political Status 


We now test more rigorously to what extent the 
formal political status of the nationalities ac- 
counts for the extent of native-language schooling 
over time; i.e., are the differences among political 
status groupings more important than the dif- 
ferences within political status groupings? Once 
this is determined, the combined and the relative 
effects of the efficiency and the political status 
factors on traditional-language schooling can be 
assessed. . 

To conduct these tests, we first calculated the 
multiple correlation between the measure of for- 
mal political status and the measures of school- 
language policy. We estimated regression equa- 
tions using as the dependent variables alternately: 
the average for each period of the highest class 
levels in which textbooks were published in math- 
science (M), and the average for each period of 
the highest of language-literature or math-science 
(H). For independent variables, we created 
dichotomous variables representing the different 
levels of territorial status of the indigenous na- 
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Figure 1. Average Highest Grade Level of Language-Literature 
or Math-Science Textbooks Published by Political Status 
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Figure 2, Average Highest Grade Level of Math-Science Textbooks 
Published by Political Status 
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Table 4. Proportion of Variance in School-Language Policy Explained by Political Status, 
for Indigenous Nationalities (V=77) 

1934- 1941- 1946- 1951- 1956- 1961- . 1966- 1971- 1976- 

1940 1945 1950 1955 1960 1965 1970 1975 1980 
A. Math-Science (M) (R?) 

711 -752 .702 -709 .792 816 777 172 -196 
B. Higher of Math-Science or Language-Literature (H) (R?) 

741 .770 686 671 850 799 822 831 818 


The coefficients are R? values between the formal territorial-political status of the natlonalty and the highest 
class level in which math-science or language-titerature or math-science textbooks were published in each period. 
. Political status is measured by dummy-variable terms expressing the four different levels of territorial status. 


tionalities: SSR, ASSR, AO, and AD.’ The results 
of these calculations are presented in Table 4. 

‘As expected, Table 4 shows that the formal 
political status of the nationalities is strongly 
related to the availability of native-language 
schooling. For simplicity, we do not show the 
coefficients for the individual independent 
variables, all of which are positive or not 
statistically significant. Also, in every case the 
effects of the set of dichotomous variables as a 
whole are statistically significant. 

Political status accounts for between 67 and 
85% of the variance in school-language policy: 
During most periods, political status is more 
highly related to the use of the group’s traditional 
language as a subject of study than as the primary 
medium of instruction. More important for our 
analysis, the relation between formal political 
status and the provision of native-language 
schooling has maintained its strength over time. 

Thus the variation among political status 
groupings is far more important than the varia- 
tion within political status groupings in account- 
ing for the differential provision of native- 
language schooling, and the trends depicted in 
Figures 1 and 2 capture the vast majority of the 
experience of the particular nationalities within 
each political status grouping. 


Comparing the figures in Table 4 with those in 
Table 3 shows that for both aspects of school- 
language policy, population size has become a 
weaker predictor of the provision of native- 
language schooling over time, whereas formal 
political status has become a slightly stronger 
predictor. The relative strength of the two predic- 
tors can be compared more directly by estimating 
a series of multiple regression equations that in- 


In defining the dummy variables in the regression 
equation, the IND (other indigenous) nationalities were 
taken as the comparison group, i.e., as the intercept. 


clude indicators of both kinds of factors simul- 
taneously. 

For each period we estimated multiple regres- 
sion equations using alternately each of the 
school-language policy measures as dependent ' 
variables and using as independent variables both 
the natural log of the 1959 population and the set 
of dichotomous variables representing the formal 
political status of the groups (Table 5). 

Table 5 is organized in the following manner. 
Panels A and B are analogous to Table 4. They 
show the proportion of the variance in school- 
language policy explained (R?) by 1959 population 
alone, by the set of political status variables alone, 
and then by the population variable and the 
political status variables together. For example, in 
1951-1955, for M, the population variable alone 
can explain 62.3% of the variance, the set of 
political status variables alone can explain 70.9% 
of the variance, and the two kinds of variables 
together can explain 71.8% of the variance. 
Panels C and D in Table 5 present the prob- 
abilities that the additional variance explained by 
each of the factors (after the other has already 
been taken into account) is owing to chance alone. 
We adopt the conventional criterion for determin- 
ing whether a variable has a non-random effect, 
which is a significance level of .05 or less. 


Table 5 shows for the 1934-1940 period not only 
that population size by itself accounts for a 
greater proportion of the variance in each mea- 
sure of school-language policy than does political 
status by itself, but also that the two factors 
together explain only a slightly greater propor- 
tion of the variance than does population alone. 
Population size is also a more powerful predictor 
of school-language policy than is formal political 
status for the 1941-1945 period. Just the opposite 


-iş true for every period after World War II. In the 


postwar years, not only does the formal political 
status of the nationality by itself explain a larger 
proportion of the variance in the provision of 
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schooling in the non-Russian languages than can 
group population size, but once political status is 
taken into account, population size explains only 
a negligible (and statistically non-significant) ad- 
ditional proportion of the variance. 

This change in the relative importance of the ef- 
ficiency and political factors is shown by the p 
values in Panels C and D of Table 5. For both H 
and M, the p values for population size before 
1946 are statistically significant—they are less 
than .05 and in fact are .000, that is, less than 
.0005. From 1946 through 1980, the p values for 
population size are always larger than .05, and the 
p values for the political status variables as a 
group are always smaller than .05. 

Thus, Table 5 suggests that between 1934 and 
1945, the operative decision rules for the provi- 
sion of native-language schooling hinged less on 
the formal territorial status accorded the national- 
ities in the 1936 Constitution than on the practical 
efficiency of organizing such schooling. Addi- 
tional support for this interpretation is that the ex- 
tent to which a nationality had schooling in its 
traditional language in the 1934-1940 period is 
strongly related to whether the group already had 
a written language in 1926 (r = .714). 

Over time, however, the policy of providing 
schooling in the non-Russian languages was re- 
lated less to considerations of economic efficiency 
and more to the hierarchical organization of the 
Soviet federal state. Thus, differences in formal 
administrative-territorial status appear to be asso- 
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ciated with real policy differences, independent of 
the population size of the nationalities. 

This does not mean that population size had 
only a temporary effect on the availability of 
schooling in the non-Russian languages. On the 
contrary, in results not shown here, we found that 
population size is related to school-language 
policy in the postwar era in three ways. First, 1926 
population size is positively related to the political 
status of nationalities, which in turn affects the 
availability of native-language schooling. Second, 
there was substantial inertia in provision of 
native-language schooling. To the extent that 
school-language policy during 1934-1940 was 
determined more by group population size than 
by group political status, population has a per- 
sistent indirect effect on later native-language 
schooling opportunities. Third, a nationality’s 
population affects school-language policy even in 
the postwar years through the number of group 
members residing in the nationality’s titular area. 


Implications for Understanding 
Soviet Nationalities Policy 


The best way to characterize the Soviet Union’s 
policy toward the use of the non-Russian and 
Russian languages in education with a simple 
phrase is that it is a “‘bilingual education policy.” 
Since World War II, the number of languages 
used as the primary medium of instruction in 
schools has decreas2d, and also there has been a 


Table 5. Proportion of Variance in School-Language Policy Explained by 
1959 Population and by Political Status 











Period 
1934- 1941- 1946- 1951- 1956- 1961- 1966- 1971- 1976- 
1940 1945 1950 1955 1960 1965 1970 1975 1980 
A. Var. Expl. in Math-Sci. Schooling (M) (R?) 
1959 Population .808 166 634 .623 .676 643 582 560 540 
Political Status 711 -152 .702 -7109 .792 816 777 7172 -796 
Population & Status .823 813 717 -T18 801 -819 -784 778 .801 
(N) (77) (77) (81) (81) (81) (81) (81) (81) (81) ° 
B. Var. Expl. in Highest of Math-Sci. or Lang.-Lit. Schooling Œ) (R?) 
1959 Population 801 -785 626 605 677 664 646 608 607 
Political Status 741 -770 686 671 .850 7199 .822 831 818 
Population & Status .831 .833 699 682 -853 .808 .825 .832 821 
C.. Sig. of Additional Var. ExpL in (M) by Separate Factors (p value) 
1959 Population 000 .000 061 129 076 „255 «151 .162 -171 
Political Status -199 .003 .000 .000 .000 -000 .000 .000 .000 
D. Sig. of Additional Var. Expl. in (H) by Separate Factors (p value) 
1959 Population 000 .000 .086 124 242 .080 231 408 271 
Political Status .020 001 001 001 .000 .000 .000 -000 -000 
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substantial reduction in the highest class levels in 
which the non-Russian languages have been used 
in this capacity. But the non-Russian languages 
still have an important place in the curriculum. 

The number of nationalities able to study their 
traditional language as a separate subject in at 
least some schools was not much smaller in 1976- 
1980 than in 1934-1940 and has not changed since 
1941-1945. More important, the average highest 
class level in which the non-Russian languages are 
taught as subjects of study has increased since 
1934-1940. If the only intention had been to elimi- 
nate the use of the non-Russian languages, there 
would have been no reason to increase the highest 
grade level at which non-Russian languages could 
be studied as a subject. 

We describe Soviet school-language policy as 
one of bilingual education rather than of linguistic 
russification because we regard use of a language 
in the curriculum even as a subject of study as an 
important source of support for that language. In 
this respect we take issue with the implicit argu- 
ment of many other Western scholars, who seem 
to regard the use of languages as the primary 
medium of instruction as the only meaningful 
support for the non-Russian languages and their 
use as subjects of study as inconsequential. 

Our attention to use of the languages as sub- 
jects of study is grounded in part on empirical 
analyses that indicate that availability of the lan- 
guages as subjects of study is often sufficient to 
retard shift to Russian as native language. If the 
medium of instruction was Russian but the 
group’s traditional language was available as a 
separate subject, group members tended to 
acquire Russian as second language but to retain 
the group’s traditional language as native lan- 
guage (Anderson & Silver, 1982), 

The data on use of the non-Russian languages 
in schools are not consistent with the patterns of 
policy shift suggested by others. Whatever 
changes may have occurred in the official theo- 
retical formulas on Soviet nationalities policy, our 
evidence on school-language policy supports 
neither the depiction of official policy as shifting 
back and forth between a centralist (pro-Russian) 
and a peripheralist (pro-non-Russian) emphasis 
(Lewis, 1972), nor the depiction of official policy 
as moving inexorably in a russificationist direction 
(Kreindler, 1982), nor the description of the policy 
as absolutely egalitarian (Isaev, 1970). 

If the policy had shifted between a centralist 
and peripheralist emphasis, we would not have 
found a monotonic decrease over time in the num- 
ber of nationalities whose traditional languages 
were used as the medium of instruction. Nor 
would we have found a monotonic increase in the 
average class levels in which the non-Russian lan- 
guages served as subjects of study. 
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If the policy had moved inexorably toward 
greater russification, we would not have found 
nearly complete stability over time in the number 
of languages taught as subjects of study, and we 
would not have found that these languages are 
used at increasingly higher levels of the school 
curriculum. Nor would one find that in many of 
the union republics, such as Uzbekistan, the roles 
of the local languages have substantially increased 
over time (Fierman, 1982). 

If the policy were completely egalitarian, Soviet 
authorities would not have extolled the virtues of 
the Russian language to such an extent, and there 
would not be the high degree of asymmetry in the 
emphasis given to the non-Russian and the Rus- 
sian languages in the school curricula in recent 
years (Kreindler, 1982; Solchanyk, 1982). AL 
though a great many non-Russian nationalities 
have been provided with instruction in their tradi- 
tional languages, these nationalities have not been 
treated identically. In all periods since at least 
1934, school-language policy has differentiated 
among the non-Russian nationalities either on the 
basis of their population size, their geographic 
concentration, or their political status. 

Based on our data analyses, we identify three 
main periods in the evolution of Soviet policy 
concerning the non-Russian languages .in the 
schools: 1917-1938, 1938-1959, and 1959-1980. 
The first period begins with the October Revolu- 
tion and ends roughly with the 1938 decree that 
made Russian a mandatory subject of study in 
school, the second begins with the decree on 
Russian-language instruction and ends with the 
adoption of the 1959 education law, and the third 
period runs from the 1959 education law to the 
present. 

Consistent with the interpretation of several 
Western scholars, we characterize the first period 
as an egalitarian period, during which an enor- 
mous effort was made to construct new alphabets, 
open non-Russian schools, and limit the role of 
the Russian language in the non-Russian areas. 
The model national school was one in which all 
subjects were taught in the native language of the 
non-Russian pupils. 

The second period was one of differentiated bil- 
ingual education. During this period Russian 
became a mandatory subject of study in the non- 
Russian schools, but the model non-Russian 
school remained one in which the non-Russian 
language was the primary medium of instruction. 
It became more acceptable for non-Russians to 
attend Russian-language schools. As educational 
attainment increased and as greater numbers of 
non-Russians started to attend secondary schools, 
the earlier differentiation of mnative-language 
schooling opportunities was more or less frozen 
into established policy. About 50 languages of in- 
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digenous non-Russian nationalities were used as 
the medium of instruction. 

The third period, one of highly differentiated 
bilingual education, dates from the 1959 educa- 
tion law, which nominally changed the study of 
the Russian language by non-Russians from an 
obligatory to a voluntary act and gave parents the 
right to choose the language of instruction for 
their children. In this period, the model non- 
Russian schools divided into two main types: the 
traditional national schools, where the non- 
Russian groups’ languages served as the primary 
medium of instruction and where Russian was 
studied as a separate subject, and the national 
schools with Russian as the main language of in- 
struction, but where the non-Russian groups’ lan- 
guages might be studied as separate subjects. 

There was a sharp decline in the 1960s and 
1970s in the number of languages that served as 
the primary medium of instruction as well as in 
the highest class level in which the non-Russian 
languages might serve in that capacity. To pre- 
serve their groups’ traditional languages as the 
primary medium of instruction, groups had to 
have a large population and to be concentrated 
geographically. Formal status in the federal sys- 
tem became more closely linked to the use of the 
non-Russian languages as the medium of instruc- 
tion. 

Not only does Soviet school-language policy be- 
tween 1934 and 1980 not fit the patterns described 
by other scholars, it does not fit any simple pat- 
tern. The differentiation in the treatment of the 
non-Russian nationalities and the partially coun- 
tervailing trends in different aspects of school- 
language policy show the policy to be far more 
subtle than is conventionally understood. One 
should therefore expect any impact of this policy 
on language use and language loyalties also to be 
differentiated, both across nationalities and 
across generations. Moreover, the impact of 
Soviet school-language policy cannot easily be 
separated from the effects of other aspects of 
Soviet nationalities policy or from the effects of 
the enormous social and demographic changes 
since 1917. The effects of these other factors on 
the linguistic behavior and ethnic consciousness of 
nationalities are also likely to be differentiated 
and complex. 


Technical Appendix 
Choice of Nationalities for Analysis 


To be included in the analysis, ethnic groups 
had to be listed both among the approximately 
190 narodnosti (peoples) identified in the 1926 
Soviet census and among the approximately 125 
natsional’nosti (nationalities) in the 1959, 1970, or 
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1979 Soviet censuses, or be the titular nationality 
of a territorial unit during the period 1934 to 
1980. The first criterion was adopted because we 
wanted to learn how many of the 1926 narodnosti 
that are still considered to be distinctive nationali- 
ties ever had native-language schooling. Using 
these criteria, 101 nationalities qualify. The quali- 
fying nationalities are given in Table Al. 

To increase the comparability of population 
data on the nationalities over time, in cases where 
1926 census narodnosti (peoples) were classified in 
later census reports a3 subgroups of a larger nat- 
sional’nost’ (nationality), we combined the re- 
ported 1926 populations of the relevant narod- 
nosti, 


Special Coding Procedures 


For some years and for some nationalities (prin- 
cipally the Baltic nationalities), complete second- 
ary schooling requirzs 11 years rather than the 
USSR norm of 10 years. Also, for many ethnic 
groups, especially in recent years, the only text- 
books available have been designated for pre- 
school. We have recoded 11 years as 10 years so 
that a score of 10 indicates complete secondary 
education. We also assigned preschool a value of 
0.5, to take some account of the difference be- 
tween no native-language schooling and preschool 
classes in the languaze. 

For the Mari, Mordvinians, and Ossetians, 
books have been reported published in more than 
one dialect (or language). In each case, textbooks 
published in either dialect (language) are com- 
bined in the coding. 

In official Soviet practice, the Kabardians and 
Cherkess are regarded as different nationalities, 
but they have the same traditional language. We 
have assigned identical scores to the Kabard and 
Cherkess languages in each year, based on the 
highest class level In which texts were reported 
published in Kabard, Cherkess, or Kabard- 
Cherkess. Furthermore, in the 1926 census report, 
no Cherkess are listed; instead, the ethnonym 
Adygei was used to refer to ali who were later 
officially designated as Adygei or Cherkess, and 
books were listed as published in Cherkess or in 
Kabard-Cherkess during most years since 1934. 
We attribute 1926 census characteristics of the 
Adygei (such as population size) also to the 
Cherkess. 

The Karachai and Balkars have the same tradi- 
tional language. We assign the highest class level 
attributed to Karachai, Balkar, or Karachai- 
Balkar identically to both the Karachai and the 
Balkars. 

Although there are strong differences among 
dialects of Finnish. Finnish has been used as the 
literary language of the Karelians (Comrie, 1981, 
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Table Al. Nationalities Included in Data-on Native-Language Schooling 
by Official Territorial Status in 1980 and by Population Size, 1926 and 1959 
l Ever Had 
i Native 
Level of Population tion Schools 
Official Territory . Nationality 1926 1959 1934-1980 
Union Republic Ukrainians 31,194,976 37,252,930 Yes 
Belorussians 4,738,923 7,913,488 Yes 
Uzbeks 3,988,740 6,015,416 Yes 
Kazakhs 3,969,007 3,621,610 Yes 
Azerbaidzhanis 1,712,921 2,939,728 Yes 
Armenians 1,568,197 2,786,912 Yes 
Georgians 1,821,191 2,691,950 Yes 
Lithuanians 41,463 2,326,094 Yes 
Moldavians 278,905 2,214,139 Yes 
Latvians 151,410 ~ 4,399,539 ` Yes 
Tadzhiks - 981,441 1,396,939 Yes 
Turkmenians 763,940 1,001,585 Yes 
Estonians 154,666 988,616 Yes 
Kirghiz. 762,736 968,659 _ Yes 
Autonomous Republic Tatars? 3,311,241 4,764,504 Yes 
Chuvash 's 1,117,419 1,469,766 Yes 
(Peoples of Dagestan)? 
Avars 197,392 270,394 Yes 
Lezgians 134,529 223,129 Yes 
Darghins ` 125,764 158,149 Yes 
Kumyks 94,549 134,967 Yes 
Laks 40,380 63,529 Yes 
Tabasarans 34,983 34,700 Yes 
Nogais 36,274 38,583 Yes 
Rutuls 10,495 6,732 No 
Tsakhurs 19,085 7,321 - Yes 
Aguls 7,653 6,709 . No 
Mordvinians 1,340,415 1,285,116 Yes 
Bashkirs 713,693 989,040. . Yes 
Udmurts 514,222 624,794 Yes 
Mari 42&,192 $04,205 Yes 
Chechens 318,522 418,756 Yes 
Ossetians 272,272 412,592 Yes 
Komi 226,383 287,027 Yes 
Burlats 237,501 252,959 Yes 
Yakuts 240,709 233,344 Yes 
Karakalpaks 146,317 172,556 Yes 
Karelians 248,120 167,278 Yes 
Ingush 74,097 105,980 Yes 
Tuvinians - 100,145 Yes 
Kalmyks 133,652 106,066 Yes 
Abkhazians 56,957 65,430 Yes 
. Autonomous Province Jews 2,672,499 2,267,814 Yes 
-  Kabardinians 139,925 203,620 Yes 
Karachai 55,123 81,403 Yes 
Adygei 65,270 79,631 Yes 
Khakasy 45,608 56,584 Yes 
Altais 50,951 45,270 Yes 
Balkars 33,307 42,408 Yes 
Cherkess 65,270 30,453 Yes 
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Ever Had 
Native 
Level of Population Population Schools 
Official Territory Nationality 1926 1959 1934-1980 
Autonomous District Komi-Permiaks 149,488 143,901 Yes 
is Evenks 39,488 24,151 Yes 
Nenets 17,566 23,007 Yes 
Khanty 22,306 19,410 Yes 
Chukchi 13,037 11,727 Yes 
Mansi 5,754 6,449 Yes 
Koriaks 7,439 6,287 Yes 
Dolgans 656 3,932 No ` 
Otter Indigenous Crim. Tatars 179,094 203,197 Yes 
Gagauz 844 123,821 Yes 
Abaza 13,825 19,591 Yes 
Vepps 32,785 16,374 Yes 
Shors 12,601 15,274 Yes 
Moslem Tats 28,705 11,463 No 
Evens 2,044 9,121 Yes 
Nanai 5,860 8,026 Yes 
Karaims 8,324 5,727 . No 
Sel’kups 1,630 3,678 Yes 
Nivkhi 4,076 3,717 Yes 
Udins 2,455 3,678 No 
Ul’chi 723 2,055 No 
' Saams 1,720 1,712 Yes 
Udegei 1,357 1,444 Yes 
Ite mens 4,217 1,109 No 
Izhora 16,137 1,062 Yes 
Ket 1,428 1,019 No 
Orochi 647 782 No 
Tofa 2,829 586 No 
Negidalsd — 683 537 No 
Iukagirs 443 442 No 
Aleuts 353 421 No 
Nonindigenous Germans 1,238,549 1,619,655 Yes 
Poles 782,334 1,380,282 Yes 
Bulgarians 111,296 324,251 Yes 
Koreans 86,999 313,735 Yes 
Greeks 213,765 309,308 Yes 
Hungarians , 5,476 154,738 Yes 
Gypsies 61,265 132,024 Yes 
Rumanians 4,651 106,366 No 
Uighurs 108,570 95,208 Yes 
Kurds 69,184 58,799 Yes 
Finns 134,701 92,717 Yes 
Chinese 10,247 25,781 Yes 
Czechs 27,123 24,557 Yes 
Dungans 14,600 21,928 Yes 
Assyrians 9,808 21,803 Yes 
Iranians §3,159 20,766 Yes 
Slovaks 27,123 14,674 No 
Beluchi 9,974 7,842 Yes 
Albanians 3,057 5,258 No 
Khalkha-Mongols 559 1,774 No 
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Notes to Table Al 
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aThe 1959 population for the (Volga) Tatars is derived by subtracting the estimated number of Crimean Tatars 
from the reported total number of “Tatars” in the 1959 census report. l 

bThe Dagestani nationalities listed here are those listed separately in the 1959 Soviet census report. Although ten 
nationalities are listed here as Dagestani groups, we treat only the first seven as “titular” nationalities of the 


Dagestan ASSR., 


©The population totals for the Crimean Tatars are derived as follows: 1) for 1926, all persons counted as 
“Tatars” who lived in the Crimean Autonomous Soviet Republic, 2) far 1959, all persons counted as “Tatars” 
who lived in Tashkent City or Tashkent Province. Each of these is only an approximation of the true number of 


Crimean Tatars. 


dThe Negidals are listed separately in the 1926 census report and in the 1970 and 1979 census figures, but are 
omitted from the 1959 census report. The population figure given here for 1959 is actually the 1970 census 


figure. 


pp. 97-98), and in some years the entries in K.L, 
have been given as ‘‘Finnish (Karelian).’’ For the 
years before World War II (i.e., preceding the 
creation of the Karelo-Finnish Soviet Socialist 
Republic}, we assigned to both Karelians and 
Finns the higher of the class levels reported for 
either Karelian or Finnish. 

For the prewar years, some textbooks were 
listed as published in Latgal, which is a dialect of 
Latvian (Comrie, 1981, p. 147). We have coded all 
references to Latgal or Latvian as Latvian. 

When books are listed as published in the Tat 
language, the entry in K.L. is given as ‘‘Tat 
(Mountain Jewish).’’ Hence, we attribute these 
books to the Jewish Tats rather than to the 
Moslem Tats. 


Smoothing of Data 


We use a smoothed data series rather than the 
raw data. The scores that we assign to a given lan- 
guage in a particular year represent the highest 
reported figure for that language among that year 
and the two contiguous years. This procedure is 
. used for the entire time series, except for 1934 and 
1980, when data are only available for one con- 
tiguous year. 
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Individual Participation in Collective Racial Violence: 
A Rational Choice Synthesis. 


T. DAVID MASON 
Mississippi State University 


Existing rational choice treatments of collective violence have consistently discounted the role of the 
public goods component of the individual’s decision calculus about whether or not to participate in 
such acts. By assuming free rider effects with respect to the public goods, these theories are unable to 
account for the initial inception of violence or for the later nonlooting behaviors that constitute 
aspects of a riot and, indeed, are preconditions for the inception of looting, the only riot behavior for 
which these theories can offer any explanation. Five dimensions of discrimination are defined in 
rational choice terms and their elimination (or reduction) is defined as the creation of a public good. I 
use existing theories of individual contributions to the provision of public goods to demonstrate that 
free rider effects need not be assumed and that the inception of a riot and later nonlooting riot 
behaviors can best be explained as individual contributions to the provision of the ae goods repre- 
sented by the elimination of the several forms of discrimination. 


With the wave of urban racial violence that 
swept this nation 15 years ago, there emerged a 
corresponding wave of research into such issues as 
the characteristics of ‘‘riot’’ versus ‘‘nonriot’’ 
cities (Downes, 1968, 1970; Ford & Moore, 1970; 
Jibou, 1971; Lieberson & Silverman, 1965; 
Lieske, 1978; McElroy & Singell, 1973; Murphy & 
Watson, 1970; Spilerman, 1970, 1971), the socio- 
economic characteristics of individual rioters 
(Caplan, 1970; Fogelson & Hill, 1968; Gersch- 
wender & Singer, 1970; Lieske, 1978; Miller, 
Bolce, & Halligan, 1976; Sears & McConahey, 
1969, 1973) and, more broadly, the causes of this 
wave of racial violence in particular and of urban 
racial violence in general (Feagin & Hahn, 1973; 
Gerschwender, 1968a, b; McPhail, 1971; Salert, 
1976; Sears & McCohaney, 1973). However, 
although numerous studies were conducted, 
nothing approaching theoretical consensus has 
emerged on even these most basic questions in the 
etiology of urban racial violence. No doubt part 
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of the reason for this persistent dissensus has been 
the plethora of social scientific paradigms that 
were brought to bear upon these issues. The liter- 
ature abounds with studies based implicitly or ex- 
plicitly on such diverse theoretical perspectives as 
relative deprivation theory (Davies, 1969; Miller, 
Bolce, & Halligan, 1976), social marginality 
hypotheses (Miller, Bolce, & Halligan, 1977), in- 
stitutional closure explanations (Silver, 1968; 
Skolnik, 1969), and rational choice models (Chal 
mers & Shelton, 1975; Gunning, 1972). Because 
each of these paradigms contains its own set of 
assumptions and implications about what type of 
individual would be motivated to participate in 
collective racial violence, they also differ on why 
these nots occurred when and where they did and 
under what conditions we could expect similar 
violence to occur in the future. 

Although I can by no means presume to resolve 
the broader problem of theoretical dissensus that 
characterizes this literature, I shall examine civil 
violence theory in one of these paradigmatic 
schools—that of rational choice theory—and at- 
tempt to define the theoretical puzzles that remain 
in this literature.’ In rational choice theory the 


task of explaining civil violence is a matter of 


modeling the decision calculus by which a rational 


'My reasons for choosing this and not some other 
theoretical school are too complex (and perhaps irrele- 
vant) to be elaborated fully here. Suffice it to say that 
rational choice theory is preferred over the paradigmatic 
alternatives in the civil violence literature because of the 
parsimony of its assumptions and conceptual structure, 
and the clarity with which the puzzles that are the focus 
of our efforts can be defined and addressed. 
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individual could decide to join a large group of in- 
dividuals engaging in behaviors that are clearly 


illegal and therefore potentially costly to that in- 


dividual. Invariably, in the case of a riot this deci- 
sion calculus is reduced to an estimation of ex- 
pected private benefits (looting times the prob- 
ability of escaping apprehension) minus expected 
private costs (fines and imprisonment times the 
probability of apprehension for looting). Any 
public benefits (e.g., government initiatives to 
reduce racially based inequities) are assumed to be 
subject to Olson’s free rider effect: No one in- 
dividual’s participation will determine whether or 
not these benefits are provided, the individual will 
receive these benefits whether or not he partici- 
pates in their provision, and therefore he will not 
participate in collective action aimed at providing 
them unless forced to do so or promised sufficient 
private rewards (selective incentives) as a condi- 
tion of his direct participation. 

However, it can be shown that when free rider 
effects are assumed, there occur in this model cer- 
tain theoretical anomalies that remain unattended 
in the existing literature. In particular, this model 
is unable to account for either the inception of a 
riot or for many of the nonlooting behaviors that 
occur later in a riot but before the onset of wide- 
spread looting. In this article, I shall attempt to 
resolve these anomalies first by defining more 
specifically the public goods of rioting, and 
second, by using the existing literature on in- 
dividual contributions to the provision of public 
goods (e.g., Chamberlin, 1974; Frohlich & Op- 
penheimer, 1970; Frohlich, Hunt, Oppenheimer, 
& Wagner, 1975; Frohlich, Oppenheimer, & 
Young, 1971; Hardin, 1971) to account for those 
as yet unexplained riot behaviors as instances of 
individual contributions to the provision the pre- 
viously defined public goods of rioting. 


Rational Choice Theories of 
Collective Violence 


Most rational choice treatments of participa- 
tion in collective violence are directly derivative 
of, or at least commensurable with, the models 
developed by Becker (1968) for crime, Tullock 
(1971) for revolution, and Ehrlich (1973) for 
illegitimate activities in general. Each of these 
models is concerned with the binary decision of 
whether or not to engage in behavior that is illegal 
and therefore carries the risk of injury or appre- 
hension for criminal liability or both, with all of 
its attendant costs, Riot participation obviously 
falls within this class of behaviors. However, riot- 
ing (like revolution and unlike ordinary crime) is 
often seen as providing collective or public goods 
(e.g., greater local-zovernment sensitivity to the 
demands of the minority community) in addition 
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to whatever private benefits an individual might 
receive as a result of his or her direct participation 
in the event.” 

However, although the public goods com- 
ponent is included in Tullock’s (1971) theory of 
revolution and is at least acknowledged by Chal- 
mers and Shelton (1975, p. 324) and Gunning 
(1972) in their respective theories of riot participa- 
tion, all these authors have treated this com- 
ponent as inconsequential to the outcome of the 
decision calculus because public goods are 
assumed to be subject to free rider effects.’ Yet 
the theoretical constructs do exist which would 
allow us to relax the free rider assumption and 
therefore retain the public goods component in 
the individual’s expected utility function. Thus, 
the question becomes: Does the inclusion of this 
element add anythmg to a theory of collective 
violence, and conversely, does its omission from 
the decision calculus result in any theoretical defi- 
Ciencies in these models? I argue that the nearly 
total discounting of the public goods component 
does limit severely the range of riot behaviors for 
which these models can account, as can be seen by 
examining the utility function that appears 
typically in the literature on civil violence.‘ 

Given that riot behavior involves illegal activi- 
ties, the rational individual faced with the choice 
between participation and nonparticipation will 
choose so as to maximize his expected utility, sub- 
ject to the probability (p) that he will be arrested 
and convicted if he participates and the prob- 
ability (1—p,) that he will escape apprehension.’ 


*Public goods are defined throughout this article in 
the terms developed by Samuelson (1954) and Head 
(1962). They are distinguished from private goods by 
virtue of their jointness of supply and nonrivainess of 
consumption. Jointness of supply (also referred to as 
the nonexclusion principle) refers to the condition 
whereby such goods cannot be withheld from one mem- 
ber of a group once they are made available to others. 
Non-rivalness of consumption means that one person’s 
consumption of the good does not diminish the amount 
available to others to consume. Public goods exhibit 
these two characteristics to a greater or lesser degree; 
there are no ‘‘pure’’ public goods. 

This argument applies to the works of Ireland (1967), 
Silver (1974), Salert (1976), and Roeder (1982) as well. 

‘Our “‘typical’’ utility function is adapted from Salert 
(1976, p. 36), and although its terms are not exactly iso- 
morphic with those in Tullock’s (1971) or Chalmers and 
Shelton’s (1975) models, it does incorporate the same 
basic elements of utility, it uses the same logic and 
assumptions, and it implies the same behavioral out- 
comes as those other models. 

‘For the purposes. of this article, I shall use a defini- 
tion of a riot similar to that used by Gunning (1972, p. 
31). A riot is a set of unlawful acts by individuals com- 
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His expected utility eqn can be represented 
as follows: 


E(U) = Ppg(R) + 1- pXM) — (PKC), (1) 


where E(U) is the ith individual’s expected net 
utility from participation; R is the public goods 
created by the riot (e.g., a reduction in discrimina- 
tion); Ppg is the individual’s subjective estimation 
of the srobability that the riot will result in the 
provision of the public goods R; M; is the present 
value of the private benefits (mainly loot) indi- 
vidual į expects to obtain from participation; C; is 
the present value of the private costs individual / 
will suffer if apprehended and convicted (includ- 
ing the monetary value of fines and income fore- 
gone during incarceration, all discounted to pres- 
ent value);'p; is individual ïs estimation of the 
probability that he will be apprehended, con- 
victed, and sentenced to jail or fined (i.e., the 
probability that he will actually suffer the costs, 
C); and {I — pù is individual ?s subjective estima- 
tion of the probability that he will escape appre- 
hension, conviction, and sentencing (i.e., the 
probability that he will avoid suffering the costs, 
C). 

Typically, the logic of such a model reduces to a 
comparison of the expected private rewards and 
the expected private costs: If (1 — p)(Mp is greater 
than (p)(C), the individual will participate; if this 
condition does not hold, he will remain inactive. 
The public goods component (R in equation 1) is 
held to have no significant impact on the in- 
dividual’s decision because, assuming the non- 
excludability of public goods, that individual will 
receive the benefits of R whether or not he par- 
ticipates in the riot. 

The effect of the free rider assumption on the 
behavioral implications of this model is to create 
two rather critical theoretical anomalies. First, the 
model can account for an individual’s participa- 
tion in a riot only after extensive rioting is already 
in progress; it cannot explain how the riot began. 
If one assumes free rider effects, individuals can 
be induced to participate in a riot only for private 
benefits (i.e., looting) and only when the expected 


mitted in the presence of a crowd which is sufficiently 
large and/or sympathetic that ordinary law enforcement 
procedures cannot be applied to the same extent or with 
the same effectiveness as they are in the absence of the 
hostile (to the police) crowd. The types of illegal acts in- 
cluded in this definition are such things as the destruc- 
tion of property (arson and vandalism), theft of con- 
sumer goods (looting), acts of violence against law en- 
forcement officials (throwing rocks, bottles, and other 
missiles at police, interference with the efforts of police 
and firemen, and sniping). 
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costs of participation have been diminished. In 
this model the costs of participation are dimin- 
ished only if a riot already exists. A riot in prog- 
ress reduces the effectiveness of normal law en- 
forcement operations and therefore reduces in- 
dividual ?’s expected costs of rioting by reducing 
the likelihood that he will be arrested (p); con- 
versely, it increases the expected private material 
rewards of rioting (1 ~p,){(M) by increasing the 
likelihood that he or she can loot with impunity. 
Once this process reaches the point at which 
(1 —pXM) exceeds (pC), it would then be ra- 
tional for the individual to participate in the riot 
or, more precisely, to engage in looting. 

We are left with a theoretical chicken-or-egg 
dilemma: In order to explain the ith individual’s 
participation in the riot, the model must pre- 
suppose that a large number of equally rational 
individuals have already chosen to participate. 
Presumably, the expected utility calculus of the 
initial rioters is no different from that of the later 
looters. Yet as it stands the model is notably silent 
on the behavior of the former group, as Chalmers 
and Shelton (1975, p. 323) are careful to acknowl- 
edge, but which nonetheless leaves the inception 
of the riot as yet unexplainable by the model. 
Thus, the model is unable to account for the con- 
ditions that make looting (the behavior it can ex- 
plain) rational. | 

This leads us to a second theoretical anomaly, 
which concerns the range of specific behaviors— 
all considered aspects of moting—that cannot be 
accounted for by the model, at Jeast not as well as 
it accounts for looting. In particular, the model 
does not readily account for such typical riot 
behaviors as arson and other forms of property 
destruction or group attacks on law enforcement 
officials and firemen. Gunning (1972, p. 35) 
acknowleges the importance of such activities in 
the initiation and escalation of civil violence, but 
admits that their motives ‘‘are not easily handled 
in economics’? because such behaviors do not 
result in immediate private rewards (M) for the 
individual, whereas they do carry the distinct pos- 
sibility of private costs (C). Unlike looting, then, 
they are held to resemble lobbying activities (Gun- 
ning, 1972, p. 33) that produce distinctly public 
benefits. So long as one assumes the operation of 
free rider effects for such behaviors, the precise 
nature of their payoffs is unclear, the probability 
of the payoffs is uncertain, and the consumption 
of the payoffs, if they are forthcoming, is not con- 
tingent upon the individual’s-own participation in 
the riot. The inability of this model to explain 
these behaviors comes to appear significant when 
one considers the finding that most riots never 
escalate beyond the early stages of group violence 
(when these nonlooting behaviors predominate) 
to the later stage of more extensive violence (in 
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which widespread looting occurs) (Feagin & 
Hahn, 1973); thus, most riots remain largely un- 
accounted for by this model. 

These anomalies are by no means trivial; they 
impose rather stringent limitations on the model’s 
capacity to predict the occurrence of civil dis- 
orders and to explain individual participation in a 
broad range of behaviors involved in rioting. As it 
stands, then, the model is better able to prescribe 
tactics for ending violence once it has begun (i.e., 
raise the cost of participation) than to prescribe 


policies that obviate the resort to civil violence in, 


the first place. To remedy this situation, I shall 
now propose a resolution of these anomalies, 
first by defining the public goods of rioting, and 
second by demonstrating that the inception of a 
riot and later nonlooting riot behaviors can best 
be explained as individual contributions to the 
provision of those public goods. 


The Public Goods of Rioting 


I shall define the public goods of rioting as an 
end to (or at least a reduction in) racially based 
forms of discrimination. According to Becker 
(1957, p. 14), if an individual has a ‘“‘taste for dis- 
crimination,” he must act as if he were willing to 
pay something, either directly or in the form of 
reduced income, to be associated with some per- 
sons instead of others. An employer with a taste 
for discrimination against some group, A, and 
faced with a market wage rate, W, will act as if 
members of A were demanding.a wage of W + d 
(d being an estimate of his discrimination coeffi- 
cient) when he makes his hiring decisions. Thus, 
an employer who discriminates will be indifferent 
between hiring members of A and members of 
not-A only if members of A will accept a wage of 
W-—d or less. Similar effects on members of A 
occur when they are subject to discrimination in 
other transactions, such as acquiring housing or 
obtaining credit for the purchase of consumer 
durables. 

Such discrimination can be practiced by mem- 
bers of one group against another when there is 
some easily identifiable characteristic that dis- 
tinguishes between them. Rogowski (1974, p. 71) 
defines such a characteristic as a stigma: any char- 
acteristic of a group that is easily identifiable by 
others in the society and is capable of being 
changed only at high costs, if at all. Race is a 
relatively strong stigma, because differences in 
skin pigmentation and other superficial physical 
features are easily detected and difficult, if not 
impossible, to alter. 

Because racial discrimination is stigmatically 
based, its elimination would constitute a public 
good for blacks: the resultant benefits could not 
be withheld from some blacks once they were 
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made available to others, and the consumption of 
this good by any one black would not necessarily 
diminish the availability of the good for others to 
consume. In short, to the extent that the elimina- 
tion of discrimination exhibits jointness of supply 
and nonrivalness of consumption, it can be 
treated as a public good. 

A number of studies have described in detail 
several specific dimensions of discrimination and 
have linked them theoretically and empirically to 
both individual riot propensity and city riot 
proneness (Feagin & Hahn, 1973; Kerner, 1968; 
Murtagh, 1983a, b; Sears & McConahey, 1973). 
These dimensions can be divided into two broad 
categories: discrimination in the public sector and 
in the private sector. Discrimination in the public 
sector includes law enforcement and judicial dis- 
crimination, educatianal discrimination, and dis- 
crimination with respect to the amount and qual- 
ity of public services available to blacks. Discrimi- 
nation in the private sector would include job dis- 
crimination, housing discrimination, and various 
other forms of consumer market discrimination. 

After defining each of these dimensions I shall 
demonstrate that it is public sector discrimination 
that is most directly linked to both the inception 
of the riot and those later nonlooting riot 
behaviors that are as yet unaccounted for by exist- 
ing rational choice theory. Public-sector discrimi- 
nation has explanatory priority because the elimi- 
nation of such discrimination constitutes an inclu- 
sive public good (for which the nonrivalness of 
consumption condition holds); Chamberlin (1974) 
has demonstrated that rational individuals will 
cooperate in the provision of normal inclusive 
public goods, even in the absence of selective in- 
centives. On this basis, I argue that- the elimina- 
tion of public-sector discrimination, as an inclu- 
sive public good, can be used to explain the incep- 
tion of a riot and later nonlooting riot behaviors. 
First, however, I must define more formally as 
public goods the several dimensions of public- 
sector and private-sector discrimination. 


Law Enforcement and Judicial Discrimination 


One of the most widely cited grievances in the 
Kerner Report (1968) was the inordinately harsh 
treatment of blacks by law enforcement and 
judicial officials. Indeed, in most cities that ex- 
perienced riots the final precipitating event in- 
volved a confrontation between blacks and law 
enforcement officials. In more specific terms, 
blacks felt that all too often the amount of force 
used against black suspects was excessive and that 
once brought to trial, a black was more likely to 
be convicted than a white, more likely to be con- 
victed of a more seripus charge for the same crim- 
inal act, and more likely to receive a harsher 
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sentence than a white for the same crime (Feagin 
& Hahn, 1973; Kerner Report, 1968). 

To translate this class of grievances into terms 
that are commensurable with our rational choice 
approach, I shall rely upon the works of Becker 
(1968) and Ehrlich (1973), which depict crime in 
rational choice terms. A rational individual seeks. 
an optimal allocation of his time and other 
resources among a number of both productive 
and consumptive activities, some of which may 
happen to be illegal. An individual’s decision to 
commit a crime can be modeled by an expected 
utility function: 


EUX ot) = (1-ppU(Xp t) + DIUXot) (2) 


where X, denotes the stock of a composite market 
good, the command over which is contingent 
upon the occurrence of state s; fe is the amount of 
time devoted to consumption and nonmarket 
activity; and U is an indirect utility function that 
also converts X, and że into consumption flows. 
Xp is the stock of the composite market good that 
the individual will have if he commits the crime 
and escapes apprehension (state b), which he ex- 
pects to occur with a probability of (1 — pp. Xq is 
the stock of the composite market good that the 
individual will have if he commits the crime and is 
apprehended, which he expects to occur with a 
probability of p;. These two alternative states can 
be represented as follows: 


Xp = W' + Wit) + W(t) (3) 


and 


Xa = W' + Wit) — Ct) + Wi) (4) 
where W’ denotes the market value of the indi- 
vidual’s assets; W; is the expected rate of return 
(wage rate) for time (t1) invested in legal activities; 
W; is the expected rate of return (wage rate) for 
time (f) invested in illegal activities; and Cát) is 
the discounted (pecuniary and nonpecuniary) 
value of the penalty for this illegitimate activity 
(Ehrlich, 1973, pp. 524-526). 

The existence of law enforcement and judicial 
discrimination implies that for a given crime, the 
expected costs for a black would .be greater than 
the expected costs for a white in two respects. 
First, the often cited use of arbitrary frisks, house 
and car searches, and the frequent questioning of 


blacks with no provocation means that the prob- - 


ability of apprehension (p; in equation 2) for a 
black is greater than it is for a white, ceteris 
paribus. Thus, if p; is the probability that a white 
person will be apprehended and punished for a 
given crime, then I define p'; as the probability 
that a black will be apprehended and punished for 
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the same criminal act, where p’; = p; + dı, and 
dı is the discrimination coefficient of white law 
enforcement officials toward blacks. In other 
words, d; reflects the extra time and other re- 
sources law enforcement officials are willing to 
expend in order to apprehend, convict, and 
punish a black suspect as opposed to a white sus- 
pect, assuming both committed the same offense. 
Second, and perhaps more important, blacks 
can expect to suffer greater punishments (C; in 
equation 4) than whites for the same criminal act: 
Beside his greater probability of conviction (p '; > 
pù, a black is likely to be tried on a more serious 
charge and to receive a more severe sentence than 
a white, all for the same criminal act. Thus, if C; 
represents the costs of punishment a white can ex- 
pect to receive for a conviction for a given crim- 
inal act, then C; + d} would be the discounted 
(pecuniary and nonpecuniary) value of the penal- 
ty a black could expect to suffer for a conviction 
stemming from the same criminal act. From this 
perspective, dz represents the extra social 
resources that attorneys, judges, and jurors are 
willing to expend in punishing a black suspect as 
opposed to a white suspect. The incorporation of 
d, and d» into the expected utility function for 
criminal activity (equation 2) is straightforward.‘ 
What should-be apparent when these terms are 
incorporated into equations (2) through (4) is that 
law enforcement discrimination reduces the net 
utility flows of blacks (compared to whites) in two 
ways: first (and more obvious), the expected util- 
ity of crime is reduced for blacks as a result of 
their greater probability of apprehension and their 
greater punishment for a given criminal act. The 
second and more subtle way is that discriminatory 


‘If equation (2) is the expected utility function from 
crime in the absence of discrimination, then given law 
enforcement and judicial discrimination as defined pre- 
viously, the expected utility function for a black would 
be: 


EUX s tò = (1—p'i)UXp, te) + p'iU Xa’ t) 9 
where | 

P';= Pit dy > pj (6) 
and 
Kg = W' + Wilt) — (Ci + XG) 

+ Wilt) < Xa (7) 
where all terms are defined as in equations (2) through 
(4), and dj is the increased probability of apprehension 
and conviction resulting from discrimination, and dzi is 


the increased costs of punishment for a black convict 
resulting. from discrimination. 


X 
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law enforcement is inefficient law enforcement, 
because by definition discrimination is a sub- 
optimal use of resources (Becker, 1957). The more 
frequent and severe punishment of blacks (com- 
pared to whites) for a given criminal act has the 
effect of crowding the level of deterrence that can 
be achieved for a giyen expenditure of social 
resources. In the aggregate, some offenses will go 
undetected to the extent that offenses by blacks 
are ‘‘over-detected.” Similarly, some offenses will 
go ‘‘underpunished”’ to the extent that blacks are 
‘*over-punished’’ for the same offenses (thus liter- 
ally crowding penal facilities).’ In effect, then, 
blacks pay a ‘“‘color tax” on the provision of 
crime deterrence, that tax being the resources 
spent indulging tastes for discrimination and, 
therefore, not spent on impartial law enforce- 
ment. Although blacks pay the same taxes as 
whites (i.e., they face the same nominal tax 
schedules), the amount of the public good (crime 
deterrence) they receive for their tax dollar is, in 
effect, reduced by the color tax of law enforce- 
ment discrimination. As such, these types of 
discrimination should represent public ‘‘bads’’ 
for blacks because they are receiving less of the 
public goods for the same expenditure of tax 
dollars. Similarly, the elimination of such 
discrimination would represent public goods to 
members of the stigmatically defined groups that 
are (directly or indirectly) its victims. 


Educational Discrimination 


As evidence of racially based disparities in edu- 
cational opportunities, the Kerner Report (1968) 
and the Coleman Report (1966) pointed out that 
the typical inner-city school had a predominantly 
(if not exclusively) black student population; and 
in comparison to the newer, mostly white subur- 
ban schools, it had an older physical plant, less 
modern equipment, a more limited curriculum, 
less qualified teachers, and more crowded class- 
rooms. To the extent that these disparities are 
racially determined and are the result of dis- 
crimination, their elimination would represent 
public goods to the stigmaticallly defined victim 
group. 

Becker (1975) and Michaels (1972) have argued 
that differences in income earning ability among 
individuals may be analyzed in terms of returns to 


"Thus, law enforcement discrimination may result in 
a higher crime rate in black neighborhoods, even as 
blacks are suffering greater costs than whites for equiva- 
lent crimes. A possible proof of this proposition is 
beyond the scope of this article, and because its validity 
is not critical to our model of civil violence, we shall 
leave it as a subject for future research. 
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human capital: The more human capital an in- 
dividual has invested in himself, the higher the 
wage rate he can command. From this perspec- 
tive, educational discrimination affects utility 
flows for blacks through its effect on their pro- 
duction function for human capital and, there- 
fore, on their lifetime income. The production 
function for human capital can be represented 
generally as follows: 

HC = f(te, I, EC) (8) 
where ¢, is the amount of time spent in school; J is 
the amount and quality of instruction one receives 
(which is itself a function of the human capital 
embodied in one’s teachers); and EC is an ‘‘edu- 
cational capital’’ term that includes the breadth of 
the curriculum (the number, variety, and direct or 
indirect job relevance of courses offered) and the 
quantity and quality of the equipment and the 
physical plant of one’s school." 

Two forms of educational discrimination can 
be represented using the terms in this production 
function. Both presume that student populations 
are highly segregated, and both have the effect of 
reducing the marginal productivity of time in- 
vested in education. The first of these forms oc- 
curs when teachers have a taste for discrimination 
against students from the stigmatically defined 
group. For teachers with the same ability (i.e., 
with equivalent amounts of human capital), one 
of whom has a taste for discrimination against 
blacks and one of whom does not, it would re- 
quire a higher wage rate (higher by an amount 
marginally larger than that teacher’s discrimina- 
tion coefficient) to induce the former to teach in a 
predominantly black school. Therefore, for a 
given wage rate, W (the market wage rate for 
teachers with a given amount of human capital, 
HC) schools that serve mainly black students will 
face the following hiring options: (a) hire teachers 
with HC but who have a taste for discrimination 
by offering them W + di, where d} is the dis- 
crimination coefficient for those teachers; (b) hire 
teachers who have g taste for discrimination but 


"There may be other elements that could be included 
in this equation, but these are the ones over which gov- 
ernment has some control through its educational 
policymaking practices. Therefore, it is discrimination 
in these areas that should be relevant to riot propensity. 

The costs one incurs from education-consist of fore- 
gone earnings for the time one invests and taxes. We 
shall assume that these are the same for everyone: 
Everyone faces the same tax schedules, and, although 
time is a decision variable for the individual, the com- 
parisons I shall make to determine the effects of dis- 
crimination will be în terms of differing returns to 
equivalent time investments. 
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- who have an amount of human capital less than 
HC by offering them W, when W — d; is the 
highest wage they could command in the absence 
of discrimination; or (c) hire teachers with HC 
who have no taste for discrimination by offering 
them W. 

Although option (c) is the most efficient expen- 
diture of resources, Murtagh’s (1983b) analysis of 
the effects of metropolitan segregation implies 
that (a) and (b) are the more likely outcomes. 
Because of the budget constraints imposed by a 
declining tax base, inner-city schools will be less 
- able to offer teachers wages (W) or working con- 
ditions (EC) competitive with those of suburban 
schools. As a result, the supply of teachers avail- 
able to them will be, in the aggregate, ‘‘less effi- 
cient producers of human capital’’: Either they 
embody less human capital themselves or they 
have tastes for discrimination that must be com- 
pensated before they will accept a job or both.’ 
Furthermore, it can be shown, following Becker 
(1957) and Murtagh (1983b), that the more of the 
latter group there are in the available supply of 
teachers, the more the market wage rate for all 
teachers will be raised above what it would be in 
the absence of such discrimination. Thus, for a 
given tax expenditure, the quality of instruction 
available to blacks will be less than that which is 
available to whites; and for a given amount of 
time invested in schooling, te, the human capital 
returns for an inner-city black student will be less 
than for a suburban white student. In short, the 
production function for human capital is less cost 
effective (in terms of returns to both time and 
taxes) for blacks when teacher discrimination 
exists. 

These discrimination effects are further exacer- 
bated by discrimination with respect to the other 
decision variable, educational capital (EC). Public 
officials genérate (through taxes) and then allo- 
cate (through budgets) public funds for invest- 
ment in educational capital. To the extent that 
these officials manifest tastes for discrimination in 
their allocation decisions, ‘they allocate less educa- 
tional capital funds (EC) to predominantly black 
schools than to predominantly white schools. The 
effect of this form of discrimination is that the 
black student’s time is applied to a lesser amount 
of educational capital (EC) because the black 
parent’s tax dollar buys less educational capital. 
Therefore, the marginal productivity of te—the 


*This argument does not preclude the possibility of 
some teachers choosing to work in inner city schools for 
less money and with less educational capital than they 
could command elsewhere. However, in the aggregate, 
such cases are unlikely to overcome the effects of dis- 
crimination. - l 
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marginal return, in terms of human capital, on an 
additional unit of time invested in schooling—will 
be lower in the black school system than in the 
white school system.'® Similarly, the marginal 
return of one’s tax dollars is lower for blacks than 
for whites. To the extent that these effects are 
stigmatically. distributed, their elimination would 
represent a public benefit to the stigmatic target 
group. 


Thus, if equation (8) represents the production 
function for human capital, then when either or both 
forms of educational discrimination occur, the parame- 
ters.of the production function for blacks and whites 
differ: 


HCy = fUyw, ECy, te) 
HC, = fUp, ECp, te) 


(9) 
(10) 


where the subscripts b and w denote the differing values 
of the variables for black and white school systems, 
respectively. My arguments presented above imply the 
following inequalities with respect to these parameters: 


HC, > HCp (11) 
because 

Iy = Ip + d3 (12) 
and 

ECy = ECp + d4 (13) 


Because I want to represent the differences in human 
capital returns for a given time investment, I shall dif- 
ferentiate equations (9) and (10) with respect to fe to ob- 
tain the marginal productivity of time increments: 


OHCy /dte = af Ty, Ey, te)/dte (14) 

aHCp/dte = df p, ECp, te)ldte (15) 
From, the prior discussion, I can infer that 

IHC, /dte > IHCp hte (16) 
and from this that 

OHCy/ate = BHC /ate + ds (17) 


where ds is the discrimination coefficient that represents 
the difference between black and white students with 
respect to the marginal productivity of their investments 
of time in schooling. Marginal returns to black students 
are less than the returns to white students by an amount 
ds. The discrimination coefficient ds, then, is the effect 
of discrimination by teachers and school officials on the 
value of education to black students. More precisely, it 
is the effect on the returns to black students from their 
investments of time in obtaining education. 


» 
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Housing Discrimination 


The Kerner Commission (1968, pp. 470-472) 
presented evidence of housing discrimination by 
showing that in most major cities, blacks either 
paid the same amount as whites for clearly in- 
ferior housing or paid more for equivalent hous- 
ing. Housing discrimination in this sense may be 
represented in terms that are directly analogous to 
Becker’s (1957) treatment of discrimination in job 
markets. If P is the market price of a house avail- 
able for rent or sale by a white landlord, and if 
that landlord -has a taste for discrimination, he 
will rent or sell to members of the black communi- 
ty only if they are willing to pay P + ds, where dg 
is that landlord’s discrimination coefficient. 
Because blacks must compensate such landlords 
for their taste for discrimination, they will have 
less of their income available for further con- 
sumption than would be the case were they not 
targets of stigmatically based discrimination. 


Job Discrimination 


Similarly, job discrimination affects blacks by 
lowering the income a black can expect to earn 
relative to what a white worker with a comparable 
amount of human capital could expect to earn. 
According to Becker (1957), when faced with a 
market wage rate of W, an employer with a taste 
for discrimination will make hiring decisions in- 
volving blacks as if the blacks were demanding a 
wage rate of -W + d}, where d} is the employer’s 
discrimination coefficient. By this decision cal- 
culus, an employer with a taste for discrimination 
will hire a white before he hires a black if the two 
have equivalent job skills and are demanding the 
same wage rate. Correlatively, for a black to ob- 
tain a job when he is competing with whites, he 
will have to settle for a wage rate no higher than 
W — d}. Underemployment and higher rates of 
unemployment among blacks appear to be the 
major effects of this type of discrimination 
(Kerner Report, 1968, p. 258; Sears & McCona- 
hey, 1973, p. 51). 


Consumer Market Discrimination 


The Kerner Commission cites evidence that 
blacks in central cities paid higher prices for goods 
at neighborhood stores, and usually the goods 
were of inferior quality. In addition, for con- 
sumer durables that are purchased on credit, 
blacks found it difficult to obtain credit at reason- 
able prices from conventional lending institutions, 
and instead they had to rely on high cost credit 
from firms that service ‘‘high risk’’ customers by 
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charging high interest rates (Kerner Report, 1968, 
pp. 274-276)."! 

Consumer market discrimination can be ana- 
lyzed in a manner analogous to the other forms of 
market discrimination. A merchant with a taste 
for discrimination and who sells primarily to 
members of the bleck community will charge a 
price equal to P + dg for his products, where P is 
the price he would charge if he sold exclusively to 
whites and dg is his discrimination coefficient.’ 
The effect of this form of discrimination is like- 
wise to reduce utility flows to blacks by reducing 
the amount of consumer goods. they can purchase 
with a given disposable income. 

The major effect of these forms of discrimina- 


_ tion is to reduce utility flows of individual blacks 


and of the black community in the aggregate over 
what they would be in the absence of discrimina- 

tion. Conversely, a major benefit created by the 
elimination or even reduction of such discrimina- 
tion would be an increase in utility flows of in- 
dividual blacks and of the black community in the 
aggregate. Thus, to the extent that such discrimi- 
nation is stigmatically based, its reduction would 
represent a public good because the benefits cre- 


"Of course, such practices do not necessarily reflect 
racial discrimination on the part of the merchant in 
every instance. The difference in prices charged by firms 
in the ghetto is at least in part a function of the higher 
cost of doing business in high crime neighborhoods 
populated by lower-income families (even though such 
conditions may themselves be the result of several of the 
other forms of discrimination). Thus, it is difficult to 
distinguish overt merchant discrimination from non- 
discriminatory behavior by merchants who simply hap- 
pen to be doing business with high risk customers in 
neighborhoods that have high costs of doing business. 
See the Kerner Report (1968) for a further discussion of 
this issue. 

“For nondurable goods this form of discrimination 
requires virtual market segregation (which results from 
neighborhood segregation). If a merchant expects vir- 
tually all of his customers to be black, his prices will be 
set higher (by an amount equal to his discrimination 
coefficient) than if he expects a predominantly white 
clientele. Consumer durables, on the.other hand, would 
be more given to the use of a dual price system by a mer- 
chant with a taste for discrimination. With these goods 
there is often some room for negotiation on the final 
sale price, and the final sale price the merchant is willing 
to accept may vary according to whether the purchaser 
is black or white. Such pricing differences would be a 
function of the merchant’s taste for discrimination, as 
represented by the discrimination coefficient dg. Simi- 
larly, when the purchase is made on credit, the merchant 
can incorporate his taste for discrimination in the credit 
terms of the purchase by charging a black a higher in- 
terest rate than wha: he would charge a white with an 
equivalent financial profile. 
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ated-thereby would be available to all members of 
the stigmatically defined group. 

Except where there are philanthropists, public 
goods are usually provided by collective action, be 
it of a politically conventional or an unconven- 
tional mode. Stigmatic groups are more likely to 
use unconventional modes of collective action— 
such as protest and violence—where the more 
conventional modes—such as electoral participa- 
tion and lobbying—are perceived as being ineffec- 
tive because the relevant public institutions are 
dominated by the majority group and are there- 
fore unresponsive to the demands of the minority 
stigmatic group. In particular, when government 
itself engages in public-sector discrimination, then 
the group that is the target of such discrimination 
is less likely to seek redress of this grievance 
through the institutional channels ofsthat govern- 
ment. Instead, unconventional forms of collective 
action—including civil violence—become relative- 
ly more attractive as means of creating the public 
goods of reduced discrimination, especially when 
such discrimination is provided publicly by the 
government in the first place. 

Indeed, it is our contention that reduction of 
discrimination is the public good that motivated 
those aspects of riot behavior that remain un- 
accounted for by existing rational choice theory. 
Specifically, the selective incidences of property 
destruction that characterized riot activity im- 
mediately after the precipitating event and pre- 
ceding the onset of widespread looting constitute 
collective action aimed at creating a public good, 
that good being the reduction of discrimination. 
By destroying property, the rioters are imposing 
costs on those who put into practice their taste for 
discrimination. The fact that property destruction 
was to a large extent selective and aimed at those 
merchants and public institutions that had a repu- 
tation for maltreatment of blacks lends support to 
this hypothesized relationship.'? Merchants, land- 
lords, and even public officials who incorporate 
their taste for discrimination into their transac- 
tions with blacks would now have to include an 
element of expected costs into their calculations: 
the relatively large value of the property times the 


"The selectivity of property destruction is discussed 
in the Kerner Report (1968) and in Feagin and Hahn 
- (1973). Selectivity of property destruction is most evi- 
dent in the early stages of riots (before the onset of 
widespread looting) and in those riots that did not pro- 
ceed to the looting stage. Apparently, the earlier, tar- 
geted property destruction creates looting opportuni- 
ties, but once looting has become widespread, looters do 
not confine their activity to those buildings damaged 
earlier. They begin to vandalize additional stores on the 
basis of their looting value and not on the basis of their 
reputation for discriminatory practices against blacks. 
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small but apparently non-zero probability of it 
being destroyed in a riot, should one occur. 
Expected costs need be only marginally greater 
than one’s discrimination coefficient in order to 
make refraining from discrimination rational.'* 


Individual Contributions to the 
Public Goods of Rioting 


With the elimination of discrimination identi- 
fied as the public good created by the property 
destruction in a riot, there still remains the prob- 
lem of free rider effects with respect to the pro- 
duction of these public goods. All members of the 
black community will receive the benefits of the 
public goods regardiess of whether or not they 
contribute to their production by actually partici- 
pating in the collective acts of property destruc- 
tion. What, then, prevents this free rider possibil- 
ity from precluding the rational individual from 
participating in collective violence aimed at the 
creation of public goods? 

Chamberlin (1974) has shown that, contrary to 
Olson’s (1965; p. 44) conclusions about the free 
rider problem in large groups, increases in group 
size do not necessarily result in free rider effects 
when the public good in question is a normal or 
superior inclusive good (see Appendix 1). Indeed, 
for non-inferior goods, as the size of the group in- 
creases, each individual’s contribution ap- 
proaches zero, whereas the amount of the good 
available for each individual. to consume con- 
tinues to increase. 

Following Chamberlin, then, we can say that 
as long as the elimination of some form of dis- 
crimination, considered as a public good, exhibits 
the non-rivalness of consumption property (i.e., is 
an inclusive public good) and is not. an inferior 
good, then we cannot reject the possibility of vic- 


“According to Friedman and Savage (1968), it is 
against the possibility of Just such a loss that the ra- 
tional individual will attempt to insure himself. In- 
dividuals with moderate or high incomes buy insurance 
to protect themselves against the small probability of a 
large loss. To the extent that rioters are selective in their 
destruction of property (singling out those who do dis- 
criminate), the most efficient (and perhaps cheapest) 
way for a landlord or merchant to insure himself against 
such losses is simply to refrain from incorporating his 
taste-for discrimination into his dealings with members 
of the minority community. Presumably, he is already 
sustaining some losses in real income by indulging his 
taste for discrimination (Becker, 1957). Alternatively, 
merchants who discriminate may choose to sell out to 
others with no taste for discrimination, in which case 
the outcome for blacks is the same: a reduction in 
market discrimination. See Murtagh (1983b) for an 
analysis of the metropolitan-wide impact of civil vio- 
lence on markets and governments. 
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tims of such discrimination cooperating in the 
provision of that public good, even in the absence 
of coercion or side payments. It can be argued 
that the two dimensions of public-sector dis- 
crimination do constitute inclusive public goods, 
whereas two dimensions of private-sector dis- 
crimination are exclusive public goods. Consumer 
market discrimination—the fifth dimension we 
. defined—is a mixed case: Some forms of it are in- 
clusive, whereas others are exclusive. 

Specifically, a reduction in job discrimination 
would represent an exclusive public good in that 
the amount of this good available for consump- 
tion by blacks is a function of the number of jobs 
available in the community. And in most in- 
stances, the supply of jobs is assumed to be fixed 
for the short term, largely because it is a function 
of the supply of capital, which is itself usually 
assumed to be fixed in the short term. Each unit 
of this public good exists as the elimination of the 
“color tax” on one discrete job slot. Therefore, 
each unit can be consumed by one and only one 
member of the previously discriminated against 
group. Once a black has obtained a particular 
job, there is one less unit of the public good 
available for other blacks to consume. In this 
respect, the elimination of job discrimination 
seems rather clearly subject to crowding effects 
and thus would have to be considered an exclusive 
public good. A similar argument can be made for 
a reduction in housing discrimination and in the 
market discrimination for fixed-stock consumer 
goods as being exclusive public goods.'* As such, 
these three public goods—reductions in dis- 
crimination with respect to (respectively) housing, 
jobs, and the sale of certain types of consumer 
goods—would be subject to free rider effects, and 
we would not expect blacks to cooperate in order 
to provide themselves only with these public 
goods. 

It can be argued, however, that law enforce- 
ment and judicial discrimination seem to be as 
free from crowding effects as any inclusive good. 
Lowering the probability of arrest and conviction 
(or, more precisely, reducing the arbitrariness of 
arrest and conviction) for one black does not 
diminish the amount by which the probability of 
arrest and conviction for another black is lowered 
by the elimination of police and judicial dis- 
crimination. Similarly, the elimination of the 
“color.tax” in the sentencing of one black is in- 
dependent of the likelihood that another black 


The supply of both is fixed in the short term as is the 
supply of credit. Both are subject to ‘‘color taxes” that 
can be waived for members of the majority stigmatic 
group. The case for discrimination in other types of 
consumer goods is discussed later. 
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will have this tax eliminated from his sentence. 

Likewise, educational discrimination should be 
relatively free from crowding effects. The benefits 
one black child receives from increases in the 
quality of instruction and amount of educational 
capital available in his school does not diminish 
the amount of benefits a fellow student can derive 
from the same increases. Thus, the elimination of 
educational discrimination would seem to be more 
nearly an inclusive public good. 

At first glance, it would seem that consumer 
market discrimination would be an exclusive 
public good, both because it is a market phenome- 
non like job and housing discrimination, and 
because it operates as a discrete ‘‘color tax’’ on 
units of goods that are purchased. However, for 
many nondurable consumer goods such as food 
and clothing items, their supply is not likely to be 
fixed in the short term. Therefore, the supply of 
the public good represented by elimination of the 
color tax on units of such goods is likewise not ap- 
preciably diminished by any one person’s con- 
sumption of units of this good. As such, this form 
of discrimination would appear to be more nearly 
inclusive than other forms of market discrimina- 
tion. 

As for whether they are normal or superior, this 
is an empirical question which cannot be deter- 
mined a priori because it is based on the income 
elasticity of demand for the good. There is, in 
fact, empirical evidence that would tend to sup- 
port the contention that the elimination of some 
forms of discrimination is at least a normal if not 
a superior good. The single best predictor of riot 
frequency and intensity in a city is the size of the 
city’s black population (Spilerman, 1970), or, 
more precisely, the number of blacks living in 
segregated neighborhoods (Murtagh, 1983b). This 
can be interpreted as meaning that the larger the 
size of the group that will benefit from the public 
goods of rioting, the more likely those goods are 
to be provided through rioting and the greater the 
amount of the good that will be provided. This is 
precisely the relationship that exists between 
group size and the provision of normal inclusive 
public goods, according to Chamberlin (1974). 
On this basis, at least one of the inclusive public 
goods of rioting would appear to be noninferior 
as well. 

The importance of Chamberlin’s analysis is 
that by demonstrating that rational individuals 
will contribute to the provision of normal inclu- 
sive public goods, we are led to the conclusion 
that the formulation of the public goods element 
in existing models of rational rioters (equation 1) 
is not entirely accurate. At the very least, it must 
be formulated in a manner that does not imply so 
exclusively the free rider option. 

Frohlich and Oppenheimer (1970) have devel- 
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oped a model of the decision matrix that the ra- 
tional individual faces when deciding whether or 
not—and if so, how much—to contribute to the 
provision of a public good (see Appendix 2).'° 
Their decision matrix differs from the decision 
calculus in equation (1) in that they assume that 
rational individuals behave strategically: They 
estimate the likelihood that others will contribute 
to the public good (and if so, how much) as a first 
step in making their own decision as to whether or 
not to contribute. In the decision calculus for riot 
participation, the individual considers not only 
the effect of his contribution on the probability 
that the good will be provided. He must compare 
the increase in expected value to himself of the 


D 
good’s provision (n 2 P; in Table 1) with the cost 
. 1 


of his contribution (D). As long as his estimate of 
the size of the donation he must make to ensure 
the good’s provision (given his estimate of the ag- 
gregate donations of others) is less than the ex- 
pected value to him of the good (the value of the 
good times the probability of its provision, given 
his and other’s donations), he has an incentive to 
donate. Olson’s free rider effect would occur only 
in the extreme case where the individual estimates 


‘The matrix presented in Appendix 2 applies to 
“lumpy” goods. The matrix for non-lumpy goods is 
slightly different but produces the same results: When 
one acts strategically (i.e., considers the likely behavior 
of others), it can be rational to contribute to the provi- 
sion of public goods, even in the absence of selective in- 
centives. See Frohlich and Oppenheimer (1970) for a 
complete discussion of the non-lumpy goods case. 
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there to be a very high probability that the con- 
tributions of others will be sufficient to provide 
the good without any contribution from him (i.e., 
in Table 1, pọ approaches 1). The only other in- 
stance in which it would clearly be rational for the 
individual to contribute nothing would be the case 
where the individual estimates that no matter how 
large his donation, it is unlikely that total dona- 
tions will aggregate in such a way as to be suffi- 
cient for the provision of the good. But in this 
case he is not being a free rider; rather, he is 
simply not contributing to what he estimates to be 
a hopeless cause. Thus, Frohlich and Oppen- 
heimer (1970, pp. 112-113, 115-117) present a 
model of the decision calculus according to 
which, for the individual who behaves strategical- 
ly, larger group size may result in an increased 
willingness to contribute to the provision of public 
goods. The larger the group, the smaller his esti- 
mate of the amount that he will have to contribute 
to ensure the good is provided. And the larger the 
group, the greater will be his estimate of the likeli- 
hood that his and others’ donations will aggregate 
in such a way as to result in the provision of the 
good. Given this decision calculus, the greater the 
value of the good to the individual, the more like- 
ly he is to make what he estimates to be his opti- 
mum contribution. 

What is it that people contribute, by rioting, to 
the provision of the public goods of rioting? They 
contribute riot behaviors such as property 
destruction and attacks on police. The cost (D) to 
an individual of contributing to the public goods 
of rioting is the expected cost to him of that crimi- 
nal act. This has been defined earlier as the dis- 
counted monetary equivalent of the punishment 
he would receive times the probability of appre- 


Table 1. The Individual’s Decision-matrix Regarding Possible Donations for a Lumpy Good 


Amounts by Which the Total Dorations of “Others” May Fall Short of the 


Range of /’s 
Possible Cost of Providing the Good 

Donations 0 1 2 j - TF 

0 g ” 0 0 0 0 

1 n1 n-i -1 -1 1 4 

2 n-2 n-2 n-2 ~2 2 E 

D n—D n—D n—D (n—D, _—D)* -D _D 

n 0 0 0 0- 0 bas 


Probability / assigns to the possibilities that the contributions of others will aggregate to 


the specified sum. 


“The value of the entry is n—D if D is less than or equal to ¿i Otherwise it is —D. 


Source: Frohlich and Oppenheimer (1970). 
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hension and conviction (Becker, 1968; Ehrlich, 
1973). In these terms, the individual must decide 
whether, for a non-lumpy good, the expected in- 
crease in the amount of the public good provided 
by his criminal act is worth more to him than the 
expected costs of that act. For a lumpy good, the 
question is whether the increase in the expected 
value of the public good—its value to him times 
the increased probability of its provision—exceeds 
the expected costs of the criminal act he is con- 
sidering contributing. 

This conception of the public goods component 
of the individual’s decision calculus seems 
especially relevant to the explanation of the riot’s 
inception as well as the later, non-looting property 
destruction. Riots typically begin as crowd vio- 
lence associated with a particular police action 
that is perceived by the crowd as being discrim- 
inatory. Crowd violence directed at the police can 
be seen as efforts aimed at reducing the tendency 
of police to discriminate against blacks. Pre- 
sumably, there are individuals in the crowd who 
view the elimination of police discrimination as a 
public good which they themselves value. An in- 
dividual with a high demand for that good would 
estimate the probability that if he took some 
action (for instance, throwing a bottle at the 
police car) the others who valued the good would, 
as a group, also contribute enough additional 
antipolice behavior (such as shouting threats at 
the police, throwing objects at them, and resisting 
police efforts to identify and apprehend the initial 
bottle thrower) to create the public good (here, 
reluctance on the part of the police to use exces- 
sive force against black suspects). 

There are two important points to note about 
this explanation of the inception of a riot. First, 
for a given level of contributions D (the expected 
criminal costs of the act), it can be said that the 
greater one’s demand for the good (i.e., the 
greater the utility one would derive from its con- 
sumption), the lower the subjective probability of 
its provision can be without precluding the ration- 
ality of committing the act. All that is required is 
that the expected benefits (the individual’s utility 
derived from the good times the probability of its 
provision) exceed the expected costs. Therefore, 
even for lower values of the probability of the 
public good’s provision, individuals with high de- 
mand for the good could still find it rational to 
make contributions of a given expected cost. This 
is the logic of Frohlich, Oppenheimer, and 
Young’s .(1971) ‘‘political entrepreneurial’’ 
behavior. 

The second point has to do with the effect of 
group size on the rationality of the acts that con- 
stitute the riot’s inception. The larger the crowd 
that witnesses the precipitating event, the lower 
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the probability that any one of its members will be 
arrested for an act of violence directed towards 
police. Therefore, the larger the crowd, the lower 
are the expected costs of ‘‘donating’’ a given act, 
and the greater the likelihood that some mem- 
ber(s) of the crowd will ‘‘donate’’ the act(s) that 
mark the inception of a riot. Their behavior can 
be explained as individual contributions to the 
provision of the public good represented by the 
elimination of police discrimination. 

Similar logic allows the application of this 
model to the explanation of property destruction 
subsequent to the riot’s inception (and before the 
onset of widespread looting). Such violence is in- 
tended to impose costs on those who discriminate 
and thereby to deter them from the further indul- 
gence of their respective tastes for discrimination 
in their transactions with members of the black 
community. For a given act of property destruc- 
tion, the greater one’s demand for the public good 
involved, the lower can be the probability that 
destroying property will in fact deter discrimina- 
tion without the rationality of that individual’s 
committing the act G.e., making the donation D) 
being precluded. Those who stand to suffer the 
greatest loss of utility from a given form of dis- 
crimination are the most likely to engage in 
destroying property of those who practice that 
type of discrimination. 

Committing an act of property destruction un- 
doubtedly increases the subjective probability that 
the associated public good will be provided. If the 
good in question is a lumpy good, then an addi- 
tional act of property destruction (i.e., increasing 
one’s donation) increases the likelihood that that 
good will be provided. And if the good in ques- 
tion is a non-lumpy good, an additional act of 
property destruction by an individual increases 
the amount of the public good that is made 
available for later consumption. Hence, so long as 
the increase in expected benefits (.e., the in- 
creased amount of the good times the increased 
probability of its provision) exceeds the expected 
costs of the criminal act, the individual will com- 
mit the act of property destruction. 

And as with the inception of the riot, the larger 
the group that is ricting, the more likely each such 
act of property destruction becomes because the 
probability of any one participant’s arrest and 
conviction for the act is decreased and, therefore, 
so are each participant’s expected costs for com- 
mitting the act. This is nothing more than the 
logic used by Gunning (1972) and Chalmers and 
Shelton (1975) and others to account for looting 
behavior. We have simply shown that the same 
logic applies to other riot behaviors such as prop- 
erty destruction, which are intended to provide 
public goods. 
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The purpose of this article has been to define 
the theoretical anomalies that remain in rational 
choice models of civil violence and to attempt to 
. resolve those dilemmas by bringing to bear upon 
them other theoretical constructs from the ra- 
tional choice paradigm. Specifically, we have 
shown that by assuming free rider effects with 
respect to the public goods of rioting, rational 
choice models of violence are unable to explain 
the inception of violence or later non-looting riot 
behaviors. We have argued that by incorporating 
into existing models the theoretical contributions 
of Chamberlin and Frohlich and Oppenheimer, 
these unexplained behaviors may be treated as in- 
dividual contributions to the provision of public 
goods, with the elimination of stigmatically based 
discrimination defined as the public goods of riot- 
ing. Individuals are not motivated to participate 
strictly by private goods considerations. Indeed, 
unless one builds into the decision calculus such 
public goods considerations, one cannot account 
for the full range of behaviors that constitute an 
incidence of collective violence, nor for most of 
the riots that constitute a national wave of civil 
violence. 

This theoretical elaboration suggests the value 
of drawing some distinctions among the partici- 
pants in a riot. There exists a debate of sorts 
within the literature on racial violence over the 
question of who riots. On the one hand, there is 
the ‘‘underclass’’ or ‘‘social marginality’’ thesis 
which argues that the lower one’s socioeconomic 
status, the greater is one’s propensity to partici- 
pate in a riot. On the other hand, there is the 
“new urban black’’ or ‘‘rising expectations” 
thesis which argues that the more upwardly 
mobile one is, the more likely one is to participate 
in a riot.” What this article implies is that both of 
these images of the typical rioter are, at least par- 
tially, correct. It is the latter group, motivated by 
the desire to eliminate racial barriers to their fur- 
ther mobility, that is most likely to be involved in 
the early stages of a riot. Once this group’s more 
politically motivated activities have proceeded to 
the point of seriously crowding the coercive 
capacity of law enforcement agencies, then the 
former group will find it rational to enter the riot 
as looters. However, we should stress that it is the 
public goods oriented behaviors of the new urban 
blacks that are a necessary precondition for the 


See Lupsha (1969), Feagin and Hahn (1973), Sears 
and McConahey (1973), and Caplan (1970), among 
others, for a discussion of these theories. See Miller, 
Bolce, and Halligan (1976), and Mason (1983) for em- 
pirical tests of certain aspects of these theories. 
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private goods oriented activities of the ‘‘under- 
class” rioter. 

This conclusion has some implications for the 
answer to the question that any theory of riot 
behavior should ultimately be able to address: 
That is, given the pattern of increasing frequency 
and intensity of riots from 1964 to 1968, why did 
these trends begin to decline after 1968? Our in- 
corporation of public goods into the rationale of 
rioting does suggest some answers to this ques- 
tion. The willingness of people to engage in illegal 
activities in order to provide themselves with 
public goods is contingent upon their expectation 
that these behaviors will in fact be translated into 
government policies that create or redistribute 
public goods. With this in mind, it can be argued 
that the frequency and intensity of riots declined 
because they succeeded in providing the public 
goods they were intended to create. The many af- 
firmative action programs of governments at all 
levels instigated from the 1960s on can be seen as 
efforts to reduce various forms of discrimination. 
As such, they constitute the enactment of the 
public goods of rioting. 

An alternative explanation of the decline in 
rioting that is also derived from this model in- 
volves Frohlich, Oppenheimer, and Young’s 
(1971) concept of the ‘‘political entrepreneur,” 
whom they define as an individual who provides 
the organizational infrastructure, political skills, 
and other assets to ensure that thecontributions of 
diverse individuals will aggregate in such a way as 
to ensure the provision of the public goods. With 
this concept in mind, we would note that the point 
in time at which riot frequency (and especially riot 
intensity) began to decline was shortly after the 
assassination of Martin Luther King, Jr. Al- 
though Dr. King did sincerely deplore violence as 
a political tactic, his behavior during this period 
can be seen as approximating that of the crucial 
political entrepreneur who translates the often in- 
choate concerns of rioters into concrete policy 
proposals aimed at alleviating those concerns. 
With his death there would be a concomitant 
decline in individuals’ estimation of the probabil- 
ity that their riot behavior ‘‘contributions’’ would 
produce the public goods they desired. Therefore, 
their willingness to make those contributions 
would likewise decline, resulting in the eventual 
dissipation of the wave of violence that swept this 


nation during that time. 


Finally, it should be noted that there is implicit 
in the proposed theoretical elaboration a critical 
test of its empirical validity. Variables measuring 
public-sector discrimination should be directly 
related to individual riot propensity, whereas the 
various dimensions of private sector discrimina- 
tion should be only indirectly related. Murtagh 
(1983a) found that blacks do draw a distinction 
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between public-sector and private-sector dimen- 
sions of discrimination and that the former are 
most strongly related to individual riot propen- 
sity. My preliminary analysis of Campbell and 
Schuman’s ‘‘Racial Attitudes in Fifteen American 
Cities” (1968) produced similar results: Two 
dimensions of perceived public-sector discrimina- 
tion were more strongly related to riot propensity 
than any of the three dimensions of perceived 
private-sector discrimination; and when the 
public-sector variables are entered into a regres- 
sion equation containing the three private-sector 
variables, the coefficients for the latter three 
variables were no longer statistically significant 
(i.e., non-zero). However, limitations of space 
and the preliminary nature of these findings pre- 
clude their presentation here. Suffice it to say that 
the model is testable, and that there is preliminary 
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evidence in support of its empirical validity. 

To conclude, I would argue that my model does 
increase the explanatory and predictive power of 
existing rational choice models-of civil violence. It 
should allow the explanation of a broader range 
of specific riot behaviors and a greater proportion 
of the variance in riot frequency. An explanation 
for the decline of riot frequency in the 1970s can 
be derived from it. And, by referring to the public 
goods of rioting, it contains some clear implica- 
tions as to the conditions that could increase the 
likelihood of riots in the 1980s. In this sense, my 
elaboration perhaps makes some small contribu- 
tion towards better preparing us to identify and 
address the grievances underlying such violence. 
In so doing, it can perhaps allow us to avoid the 
escalation of a few riots into another extended 
period of widespread racial violence. 


Amount Contributed 
by the ith Individual 


Source: Chamberlin (1974). . 
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Appendix 1 


Inclusive public goods are those for which the 
nonrivalness of consumption property holds, 
whereas ` exclusive public goods are those for 
which it does not hold. For an inclusive public 
good, then, increases in group size would not 
reduce the amount available for each member of 
the group to consume. 

As for whether a public good is inferior, nor- 
mal, or superior, this depends upon each in- 
dividual’s income elasticity of demand for the 
good, as reflected in the reaction curve between 
the amount contributed by the individual and the 
amount contributed by others (lines AC, BC, and 
DC in Figure A1). 

In the case of an inferior good (AC), an extra 
unit provided by others induces the individual to 
reduce his contribution by at least one unit. 
Hence, if all contribute the same amount, the 
total amount of the good provided will decrease 
with increases in group size, and Olson’s free rider 
effect occurs: Individuals are not likely to coop- 
erate in order to provide themselves with such a 
good. For a normal good (BC), however, an extra 
unit provided by others induces a reduction of less 
than one unit in the amount provided by the in- 
dividual. Hence, the total amount of the good 
actually increases with increases in group size, 
whereas the individual’s contribution to its provi- 
sion approaches zero. Finally, for a superior good 
(DC), an extra unit provided by others induces no 
reduction and perhaps even an increase in the 
amount provided by the individual. Here again, 
the total amount of the good provided increases 
with increases in group size. For a more thorough 
explication of these effects, see Chamberlin 
(1974). 


Appendix 2 


Frohlich and Oppenheimer (1970) have pre- 
sented a model of the decision matrix that the ra- 
tional individual faces when deciding whether or 
not—and if so how much—to contribute to the 
provision of a public good. 

The columns of the matrix represent the pos- 
sible net contributions of the other members of 
the inclusive group, and the values are indexed to 
represent the amounts by which these donations 
would fall short of the cost of providing the public 
good. Thus, column O represents the situation 
where the contributions of others are sufficient to 
provide the good without any contributions from 
the jth individual, and column 1 represents the 
situation where those contributions fall one unit 
short. The p;’s at the bottom of each column 
represent j’s subjective estimation of the proba- 
bility that net contributions of others will fall 7 
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units short of the amount required for the provi- 
sion of the good. The rows represent possible 
donations by j, and cell entries represent the net 
payoffs (the value to j of the public good minus 
the amount of his contribution) to j for donating 
the amount specified for that row, given the ag- 
gregate donations of the others specified for that 
column. 

The expected value to j of each of the 
behavioral alternatives he faces can be represented 
as the sum of the expected values of the payoffs 
within each row. These can be represented as 
follows: 


n+1 
Vo = nP) t(O) È PB (Al) 
i=1 
1 n+1 
Yi = (n—]) D P + (-1) 2 Pi (A2) 
i=0 i=2 
D n+1 
Vp =(n—d) & P;+(-D) È Pi (A3) 
i=0 i=D+1 


This last equation is the general case of the deci- 
sion facing the individual. It can be rewritten as 
follows: 


D 
Yp=n ÈX P-D (A4) 
i=0 

and the rational individual will donate the amount 
D that is associated with the largest expected 
payoff, V, as estimated according to the matrix. If 
J makes any donation, it must be the case that Vp 
> Vo. Therefore, j will contribute an amount D 
toward the provision of the public good if, and 
only if, the following inequality holds: 


D 
n a Pi >D 
i=l 


(A5) 


in which the left side represents the expected value 
of receiving the good and the right side is the cost 
to the individual of making a donation. What 
shoula be noted from equation (A5) is that the 
larger the donation the individual makes, the 
greater the probability that the good will be pro- 
vided. Conversely, the more j} contributes, the 
more the contributions of others can fall short of 
the cost of the good without /’s losing the good 
or, more precisely, not having it provided (Froh- 
lich & Oppenheimer, 1970, p. 112). 
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Power, Alliance, and the Escalation of 
International Conflict, 1815-1965 
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A considerable amount of the international politics literature attempts to explain international con- 

flict on the basis of the distribution af power between and among nations. There are, however, 

. divergent views of this linkage. One view argues that wars are most likely to take place between 

- nations of similar power, while another asserts that wars are most likely when power is unequal. 
Research seeking .to explore this phenomenon has not investigated the capability augmenting effects 

of alliances on power relationships and has tended to focus its attention upon the occurrence of wars. 
This research examines the individual and joint effects of power and alliance upon the probability af 
256 conflicts to escalate to reciprocated military action. The main finding is that equality of power, 
supplemented by alliance with a major power for those nations that are weak, tends to restrain the 


likelihood that a conflict will escalate. 


Despite the advent of an empirical revolution, 
research and theory in the study of international 
conflict are frequently contradictory and some- 
times inchoate. This is nowhere clearer than in the 
body of research and theory that attempts to 
relate the distribution of power between and 
among nations to the onset of international con- 
flict and war. In general, there are two opposing 
views of the relationship between power distribu- 
tion and war. The first is known as balance of 
power theory: it argues that equal power leads to 
an equilibrium in which the chances of war are 
reduced because no nation can by itself prevail 
over ‘its equals. The second view is that power 
equality leads to war, whereas inequality of power 
leads to peace because preponderant powers, 
through their position, are able to influence out- 
comes without resorting to war. In essence, these 
two theoretical positions make directly opposite 
predictions about the effects of power relation- 
ships on the outbreak of war. 

The goal of this research is to explore the link- 
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age between power relationships and the outbreak 
of war. Further, we will consider the role of alli- 
ances as they may interact with power relation- 
ships in the escalation of conflicts to war. 


Power Relationships and War 


A fundamental assertion of balance-of-power 
thought is that large-scale conflict between na- 
tions will be avoided when their power is approxi- 
mately equal, and, conversely, will be more likely 
between nations that diverge in their power. This 
assertion is based on the assumption, frequently 
hidden, that in a conflict between any two nations 
there is a direct relationship between power and 
victory and, other considerations aside, the more 
powerful nation will prevail. Further, rational 
decision makers are assumed to be able to reach 
this same conclusion and to have reasonably accu- 
rate information on relative power relationships. 
Hence these decision makers will avoid initiating 
or escalating conflicts with nations that are equal 
to or more powerful than their own nation. This 
assumption leads to the hypothesis that it will be 
the stronger nation which initiates and escalates 
conflicts (Organski & Kugler, 1980, pp. 14-17). In 
essence, then, the balance-of-power view leads to 
the expectation of relative peace when nations are 
roughly equal in power, but the possibility of 
serious conflict when they are unequal in power. 
There is, however, a notable alternative point of 
view. 

Organski (1968) argues that it is precisely when 
power is equal between nations that war is most 
likely. He reasons that in situations of conflict 
and unequal power, the strongest nation need not 
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employ war to achieve its aim because weaker na- 
tions will not be able to resist its power. Accord- 
ing to Organski’s argument, when nations have 
nearly equal power, each will believe it has a 
chance of winning, thus making war more likely; 
conversely, when one nation is significantly more 
powerful, peace is more likely.' Although several 
empirical studies appear to sustain Organski’s 
hypothesis (Garnham, 1976a, b; Organski & Kug- 
ler, 1980; Singer, Bremer, & Stuckey, 1972; 
Weede, 1976), a recent review of this research 
argues that the findings are heavily influenced by 
research designs that variously 1) include data not 
closely connected to the theory; 2) reduce the vari- 
ance in the independent variables measuring 
power; 3) exclude cases of potential power dis- 
parity by using only conflicts between contiguous 
nations; or 4) analyze a restricted range of cases 
(Siverson & Sullivan, 1983). 

Unfortunately, direct comparisons of the ef- 
fects of different patterns of power distribution 
on war have been few (Organski & Kugler, 1980), 
perhaps because power relationships are correctly 
seen as an important component of the balance of 
power, whereas the balance of power is incorrect- 
ly thought to be a phenomenon of the system level 
alone (Waltz, 1979). Although some of the litera- 
ture conceptualizes the balance of power as a 
purely systemic phenomenon, it is also true that 
- numerous traditional and contemporary versions 
of the balance of power devote major attention to 
dyadic relationships (Craig & George, 1983, pp. 
28-49; Wight, 1946). Moreover, as Singer (1980, 
p. 359) has noted, there are likely to be significant 
parallels between systemic properties and dyadic 
relationships: ‘‘Most of a system’s properties rest 
upon and can be inferred from the relationships 
among its components.’’ Thus, in many respects 
the system level may be seen as an aggregation of 
dyadic relationships. Our approach to the prob- 
lem will be at the level of the dyad. This will not 
only permit an analysis that is free of any prob- 
lems of the ecological fallacy (Sullivan & Siver- 
son, 1981), but will also permit comparison of the 
balance of power to Organski’s theory of ‘‘power 
preponderance.”’ 


‘Although we will refer to Organski’s theory as power 
preponderance, it is also known as power parity and 
power transition. The former name has to do with 
Organski’s hypothesis that war is likely when there is 
parity of power. We use the term power preponderance 
here because it is the logical equivalent to the balance of 
power; that is, although looking at exactly opposite con- 
ditions, each predicts that war is relatively unlikely. 
Power transition is a term that describes the general 
dynamic state of power relationships between two an- 
tagonists that is necessary for a war to occur (Organski 
& Kugler, 1980). 
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Power in international politics is not only a 
property of the individual nation, but also of na- 
tions aggregated in alliances. In particular, alli- 
ances are thought to be especially important in 
adjusting power relationships in the balance of 
power. For example, in writing about conflict 
strategy in the balance-of-power system, George 
and Smoke (1974, pp. 16-17) note: ‘‘The usual 
object was to insure that one had as many great 
powers on one’s own side as were numbered 
among the likely opponents. Accordingly, to be 
diplomatically isolated—without apparent alliss 
-Was to have one’s deterrent capabilities under- 
mined, and to isolate one’s opponent was the pre- 
requisite of going to war against him.”’ It is the 
realization that a nation in isolation is in danger 
which is hypothesized to lead national decision 
makers into a search for allies to counterbalance 
their opponent’s strength (Kaplan, 1957). In 
general, the effect accorded alliances in the 
balance of power is very similar to that of in- 
dividual power; that is, when alliances are equal, 
relative peace will ensue, but when one alliance 
has greater power, war becomes possible. 

A different view of alliances is developed by 
Organski and Kugler (1980) in their conception of 
the power preponderance approach. In general, 
they argue that alliances have little or no impact 
upon the onset of war. For example, in their com- 
parison of the power-preponderance and balance- 
of-power theories, Organski and Kugler denigrate 
the role of alliances as a method of adjusting or 
redistributing power. They argue that ‘‘alliances 
are simply not a realistic method of preventing 
threatening changes in the distribution of world 
power, given the skewness of relations between 
the great and the lesser nations, and also among 
the half-dozen great powers themselves” (p. 25°. 
Moreover, according to their view, even if alli- 
ances made a difference, they would be ineffective 
because ‘‘alliances cannot easily be made or un- 
made.” They then conclude: ‘‘The assumption 
that underlies much of the balance of power 
model, namely, that the dictates of power con- 
siderations are sufficiently strong to guide ths 
behavior of countries in making or breaking alli- 
ances, is not true” (p. 26). The results of their 
data analysis indicate that alliances play a rela- 
tively small role in the onset of war.? 


*This is the substance of their finding. What they ac- 
tually report is slightly different and reflects a lack of 
distinction between the onset of war and its spread. In 
their analysis of the effect of changing power and alli- 
ance structure on the war participation of major powers 
and contenders, Organski and Kugler find that alliances 
explain a significant amount of the variance in war 
(27%), but only for the major powers and not for the 
contenders. In summary, they argue that the contenders 
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From the above review it may be seen that there 
is little agreement about the effects of power rela- 
tionships and alliances upon the outbreak of war. 
In the next section we show how several new 
aspects of our analysis allow an assessment of 
how, individually and jointly, power relationships 
and alliances affect the escalation of international 
conflicts to the military activities typically associ- 
ated with war. 


The Approach and the Data 


Our approach to analyzing the linkages be- 
. tween power relationships, alliance, and war dif- 
fers in several important ways from those of other 
researchers. The most significant difference is that 
our dependent variable is not war alone; rather, 
we focus on a range of conflict measured on a 
three-point scale, the highest point of which cor- 
responds to war. Our definition of conflict is 
similar to that of Bloomfield and Leiss (1969, pp. 
13-15), who view it not as a single incident of hos- 
tile activity, but as a series of phases of violent or 
nonviolent behavior. 


Within each phase exist factors—conditions, 
perceptions, or events—that generate : 
Some of these pressures tend toward violence 
and some tend away from violence. ... Within 
each phase the factors interact in such a way as to 
push the conflict ultimately across a series of 
thresholds toward or away from violence.... 
Violence-producing factors and those tending 
away from violent outcomes in fact have their 
interaction during phases. . . . The event of 
transition is itself a product of forces that have 
been at work throughout the phases (emphasis in 
original deleted). 


From our perspective, power relationshps and 
alliances constitute important factors which are 
hypothesized to have various effects upon 
whether a conflict will enter a new, more violent 
phase, or, alternatively will be settled without 
recourse to violence. Conflicts hence consist of 
various thresholds, the crossing of any one of 
which indicates a highly significant change in con- 
flictual activity. Our research is directed toward 
understanding to what extent power and alliances 
affect the possibility that a conflict will cross a 
threshold, especially the threshold associated with 
the mutual use of organized military activity. In a 
very direct way, this method of observing conflict 
measures the extent to which conflicts escalate. 





are ‘‘impervious to the claims of other nations” and 
that major powers fought ‘“‘when others [i.e., the con- 
tenders] decided to fight.”’ Thus for the initial onset of 
war, alliances are swept into the background. 
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Specifically, we are interested in three levels of 
conflict: 


1) Threat. An explicit verbal statement threaten- 
ing overt military action, directed at a target na- 
tion or nations. 

2) Unreciprocated military action. Military ac- 
tion taken by one state against an unresponsive 
target state. This action may involve physical 
violence, but it may also include acts that are not 
necessarily violent, such as a naval blockade. 

3) Reciprocated military action: Military action 
taken by one nation that provokes a target state 
to engage the initiator in military combat. This 
category includes qualifying international wars. 


Unlike studies that use only war as a dependent 
variable, the use of conflict measured on a three- 
point index allows us to evaluate not just the out- 
break of very violent conflict, but also the relative 
tendencies of conflicts to reach this severe level. 

Beside allowing the observation of escalation, 
the use of the three-point scale of conflict for 
measuring the dependent variable has another 
subtle, but significant advantage. In a rigorous 
analysis of the logic of the research designs used in 
the study of war, Most and Starr (1982) argue per- 
suasively against the adoption of an approach that 
has only war as the dependent variable. A conse- 
quence of research designs in which war is the 
dependent variable is that numerous researchers: 


often in effect focus on conflicts that are re- 
ported to have occurred-——‘‘successful’’ occur- 
rences of the dependent war variable—-and work 
backward. Using a design or case selection pro- 
cedure that is appropriate only for probing pos- 
sible necessary relationships, they proceed to 
examine questions of sufficiency and utilize 
statistical techniques that are appropriate for 
such queries. They fail to match the cases they 
consider with the questions that they ask and the 
methods that they employ. (p. 841). 


Most and Starr conclude that ‘‘an understanding 
of the conditions that are sufficient for war 
logically entails the inclusion of both ‘war’ and 
‘peace’ as the depencent variable.’’ For an appro- 
priate test of the balance of power, such an ap- 
proach is vital. As we have noted above, the 
balance of power is in part a theory of why wars 
do not occur. If we were to explore this idea in the 
way most recent researchers have, it would entail 
correlating the wars that took place with the ex- 
tent to which, for example, power was equal or 
unequal. It would not, however, tell us anything 
about the extent, if any, to which power equality 
mitigated against conflicts escalating into wars, 
which is precisely the prediction of balance-of- 
power theory. By using the three-point scale, we 
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are able to observe conflicts that did not become 
wars. 

Our approach also differs from previous re- 
search on war in three other ways. First, the only 
nations for which data are collected are the initial 
two participants in a conflict; this reflects our cen- 
tral interest in the outbreak of conflict rather than 
its subsequent spread. Research that has sought to 
link alliances with variables such as the nation- 
months of war (Singer & Small, 1968) may be 
Measuring the war-spreading effects of alliances 
rather than their impact upon the onset of war 
(Siverson & King, 1979). Our focus upon only the 
two initial actors will avoid this problem and per- 
mit us to assess the effects of alliances upon the 
onset of war. A second difference is that we iden- 
tify one of the initial two participants as the 
initiator and the other as the target. Because 
power and alliances are hypothesized by the 
balance of power to deter nations from initiating 
conflicts against nations with specific power and 
alliance attributes, the data cannot really be tested 
without distinguishing between the two op- 
ponents. It should be noted, however, that the 
initiator of a conflict is not necessarily the aggres- 
sor, but rather the nation that made the initial 
overt threar. Finally, we examine only the effects 
of alliances that include at least one major power, 
because if alliances are supposed to augment a na- 
tion’s power, then the effects of alliance should be 
most clearly evident in those cases where the incre- 
mental increase in power is the greatest. Such 
would be the case with a major power ally. 

Although the procedures used to create our 
data set are discussed at length elsewhere (Siver- 
son & Tennefoss, 1982), we believe it is useful to 
describe them briefly. The data set was created by 


Table 1. Nation-states Classified as Major Powers 
and Time Periods of Classification, 1816-1965 


Austria-Hungary 1816-1918 
France 1816-1940 

1945-1965 
Great Britain 1816-1965 
Prussia/Germany 1816-1918 

1923-1945 
West Germany 1955-1965 
Russia 1816-1917 

1922-1965 
Sardinia/Italy 1860-1943 
Japan 1895-1945 
United States 1899-1965 
China 1950-1965 
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locating international conflicts in numerous 
studies of European and international history and 
then categorizing these conflicts according to their 
level of hostility on the three-point scale discussed 
above. To be included in the data set, a conflict 
must meet two criteria: first, both participants 
had to be recognized as nation states, and second, 
at least one of the participants must have been a 
major power. Table 1 lists the major powers and 
dates of inclusion as such. This list is similar but 
not identical to other lists of the major powers 
(Singer & Small, 1972). (A list of minor powers 
appears in Siverson & Tennefoss, 1982.) 

Three points need to be made about the rela- 
tionship between our index of conflict and the 
data measured by it. First; empirically the index 
constitutes a monotonic ordinal scale. It is mono- 
tonic in the sense we assume that every case of 
unreciprocated military action was previously at 
the threat, level, and that every case of unrecipro- 
cated military action passed through the two pre- 
vious levels of conflict. In some cases this passage 
was very brief, whereas in others it was drawn 
out. In those instances in which events unfolded 
relatively slowly, our decision to treat the situa- 
tion as either one case or more than one case was 
governed largely by the historical descriptions. in 
our sources. Second, as defined by Singer and 
Small (1972), wars are coded as reciprocated mili- 
tary actions rather than as a separate category of 
conflict. As noted above, we sought an index that 
had clearly visible thresholds of substantive im- 
port. To move from a threat to the actual use of 
military force, for example, involves a clear and 
unmistakable shift in the type and nature of a 
conflict. Similarly, when one actor uses violence, 
the other must make a choice about the nature of 
his response. Once both actors choose to use 
force, however, the thresholds are not so clearly 
delimited, and escalation proceeds not so much in 
terms of violations of thresholds as it does in 
changes in he actual severity or spread of the con- 
flict. Although we may characterize the highest 
level of hostility as war, it is necessary to recog- 
nize that this category is closer to Garnham’s 
(1976b) ‘‘lethal dyads”? than to Singer’s and 
Small’s (1972) wars, even though many of the lat- 
ter are included in our data. 

Third, our data base contains only instances of 
conflictual activity; at a minimum, all cases in- 
volve threatening behavior by at least one antag- 
onist. Therefore we cannot, nor is it our intention 
to, draw inferences about the conditions for the 
initiation of conflicts. Our interest is in exploring 
the effects of power and alliances on the escala- 
tion of conflict to mutual military action. We start 
from the assumption that a serious dispute is 
already taking place and then examine the influ- 
ence of power relationships and alliance on the 
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Tabie 2, International Conflict by Time Periods 


1984 
Conflict 1815-1914 
Level N % 
1 42 42.8 
2 28 28.6 
3 28 28.6 
Total 98 


escalation of hostilities. Threat, our lowest level 
of conflict, serves as the base from which we start 
our analysis; events must at least have reached 
that threshold to be studied. 

We have claimed several virtues for our ap- 
proach, but candor compels our recognition of at 
least two limitations. Had resources been avail- 
able, it would have been desirable to locate all 
conflicts taking place between nations; that is, to 
have included also those involving only minor 
powers. As it is, the exclusion of solely minor 
power conflicts will impose a limit on our ability 
to draw inferences about the effects of power. A 
second problem is that our measurement of power 
is dichotomous, and thus our ability to explore 
fully the relationships between major powers is 
limited. For this reason alone, our analysis must 
be seen as tentative rather than conclusive. None- 
theless, the strength of our results should in some 
degree compensate for these two limitations. 

Our data set contains a total of 256 conflicts. 
Table 2 breaks down these cases according to their 
conflict level and when they occurred. It may be 
noted that the relative proportion of cases at each 
level of conflict does not vary greatly across time 
periods. 


Data Analysis 


Let us begin by examining the effect of the 
power relationship in a dyad on the tendency for 


1915-1955 
N % Total 
73 46.2 115 
50 31.6 78 
35 22.1 63 
159 256 


conflicts to escalate to the highest level of our 
scale, reciprocated military action. Table 3 gives 
the results of cross-tabulating the conflict data by 
the power of the initiator and the target. In these 
data several interesting patterns are immediately 
apparent. Generally, differences in power had a 
substantial effect on the level of the conflict, but 
in different ways. First, among major powers, 
where presumably power was roughly equal, 
61.7% of the conflicts never moved beyond the 
lowest level, and only relatively few (19.8%) in- 
volved mutual military- action. Second, in in- 
stances in which major powers initiated conflicts 
with minor powers, a much higher proportion 
(27%) escalated to the highest level. Both of these 
patterns are generally in accord with what might 
be.expected from belance-of-power theory. How- 
ever, balance-of-power theory not only asserts the 
conditions for conflict, but also implies who will 
initiate it. What is apparently not in complete ac- 
cord with the ideas of the balance of power is the 
number and level of conflicts initiated by minor 
powers against major powers; minor powers initi- 
ated 49 conflicts (19.1%) with major powers, and 
a substantial proportion (26.5%) of these 
escalated to the highest level. Because the balance- 
of-power theory predicts that it is the stronger na- 
tion which will initiate conflicts, these data are 
somewhat anomalous. As we have noted, how- 
ever, alliances are often seen as a method of in- 


creasing a nation’s strength, and hence we need to 


Table 3. Antagonists’ Power Relationship and Conflict 


Initiator’s Power 

Target’s Power Major 

Conflict Level N 
1 50 61.7 
2 15 18.5 
3 16 19.8 

Total 81 

X? = 14.31 

df =4 

p <.01 


Major 


Minor 
Minor Major 
N N 
48 38.1 - 17 34.7 
44 34.9 19 38.7 
34 27.0 13 26.5 
126 49 
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Table 4. Antagonists’ Major Power Ally Status and Conflict 
Did initiator have a 
major power ally? Yes No 
Did target have a 
majot power ally? Yes No Yes No 
Conflict Level N % N % N N 
-1 49 58.3 26 35.6 18 43.9 22 37.9 
2 20 23.8 21 28.5 13 31.7 24 41.4 
3 15 17.8 26 35.6 10 24.4 12 20.6 
Total 84 73 41 58 
X^ = 14.45 
df <6 
g < .05 
m 256 


explore the possibility that the minor powers ini- 
tiating conflict with major powers had major 
power allies. With such support, they might feel 
confident in their actions. We examine this pos- 
sibility, but first we look at the individual effect of 
alliances on conflict. 

Table 4 reports conflict data in terms of 
whether or not the initiator and target had at least 
one major power ally.’ In large part, the data are 
strikingly consistent with balance-of-power 
theory. In those cases in which both nations hada 
major power ally, there was a pronounced ten- 
dency for the conflicts to remain at the lowest 
level (58.3%). Conflicts arose, but in general they 


were not pursued to higher levels. However, we 


find that the largest proportion of cases (35.6%) 
escalated to the highest level when the initiator 
had a major power ally and the target did not; in 
fact, these cases not only constitute the highest 
proportion of those escalating, they also represent 
‘the largest concentration of cases (V=26) at the 
highest level. Such a pattern in the data is, of 
course, completely consistent with the balance-of- 
power idea that alliances can be used to gain the 
necessary strength to initiate conflicts. When 
neither nation had a major power ally, we also 
found that relatively few conflicts escalated to 
reciprocated military activity, even though a 


*The alliance data are drawn from Sabrosky’s (1975) 
revision of a large, original data set gathered by Singer 
and Small (1968). Initially we computed gamma and 
tau b between the level of hostility and the number of 
allies for both the target and the initiator during various 
time periods. The resulting statistics ranged between 
— „23 and .05. One was significant at the .01 level (tau b 
for the initiator between 1915 and 1965), but it ex- 
plained only 4% of the variance. 


rather large percentage involved only one nation 
engaging in military activity.‘ 

A pattern inconsistent with the balance of 
power is apparent in those instances in which the 
initiator did not have a major power ally and the 
target did. Although the overall number of cases 
is relatively small, their existence and the propor- 
tion that escalated (24.4%) suggest that achieving 
deterrence in the balance of power is probably not 
just a matter of major power alliances. 

We now consider the joint effects of alliances 
and power relationships. The three parts of Table 
5 display the results of considering the conflict 
data with the power status and alliance status of 
the initiator and target. From the balance of 
power perspective, the relationships are, to say the 
least, perplexing. In conflicts between major 
powers, the presence of a major power ally does 
not make any significant difference in the level of 
the conflict. This finding tends to support both 
Organski’s view that wars begin when nations are 
equal in power and Organski and Kugler’s finding 
that allies do not make a substantial difference in 
the onset of war between major powers. 

When major powers initiated conflict with 
minor powers, a very different pattern may read- 
ily be seen. Although allied major powers initiated 
no small amount of conflict with allied minor 
powers, only a modest number of the conflicts 
went to the highest level (16.7%), and the major- 
ity of conflicts (52.8%) remained at the lowest 
level; the pattern is similar to the major power 


‘As part of our initial analysis of the data, we exam- 
ined whether the type of alliance (i.e., defense, neutral- 
ity, or entente) was related to conflict level. In no case 
were the differences statistically significant. 


versus major power cases discussed above. How- 
ever, when allied major powers initiated conflicts 
with nonallied minor powers, the results were 
clearly lethal. Fully 42.4% of these conflicts 
moved to the highest level, whereas only 26.8% 
remained at the lowest level. Equally telling is the 
overall lack of data in those instances in which a 
nonallied major power initiated conflict with an 
allied minor power. One may be tempted to dis- 
miss the lack of data as merely a consequence of 
the fact that because major powers are alliance- 
prone (Job, 1976; Siverson & Duncan, 1976), 
there were relatively few instances in which they 
did not have a major power ally. However, such 
an explanation does not hold because an examina- 


tion of the last column of data, containing con- - 


flicts in which neither the major power nor minor 
power, had an ally, shows a significant amount of 
conflict. A more plausible explanation for the 
lack of data is the protective effect of a major 
power ally. For minor powers, a major power ally 
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Table 5. Antagonists’ Alliance Status, Power Status, and Conflict 
Initiator has 
major power ally? Yes No 
Target has . 
major power ally? Yes No Yes No 
Conflict Level N % N % N % N % 
- Major versus major conflict | 
1 23 60.5 10 71.4 9 64.3 8 53.3 
2 6 15.8 2 14.3 3 21.4 4 26.6 
3 9 23.7 2 14.3 2 13.3 3 20.0 
X° = 2.02 ' 
df =6 
p <.80 
N = 81 
Major versus minor conflict 
1 19 52.8 15 26.8 2 67.0 12 38.7 
2 11 30.5 17 30.4 0 16 51.6 
3 6 16.7 24 42.4 1 33.3 3 9.6 
X’ = 18.74 . 
af =6 
p <0.02- 
N = 126 
Minor versus major conflict 
1 “Ts 70.0 1 33.0 7 29.2 2 16.6 
2 3 30.0 2 67.0 10 41.7 4 33.3 
3 0 0 7 29.2 6 50.0 
X* = 11.86 
df =6 
p <0.07 
N = 49 


was evidently able to provide the augmentation of 
national strength necessary to achieve deterrence. 
In sum, the relationship between a major power 
initiator and a minor power target is very heavily 
influenced by whether or not these nations have a 
major power ally. 

Above we promised to consider further the 
cases in which minor powers initiated conflicts 
against major powers. We suggested that the sur- 
prising high frequency with which these cases ap- 
peared could be consistent with balance of power 
theory if the. minor powers had major powers to 
support them. The third section of Table 5 shows 
that just the opposite is true. Among these data 
no allied minor power initiated a conflict with a 
major power that eventuated at the highest level. 
In fact, once again there is a significant lack of 
data. One possible explanation for this is that ma- 
jor powers protected their minor power allies so 
well that the latter did not have the need to engage 
in much conflict themselves; however, data on 
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conflicts initiated by major powers against allied 
minor powers seem to indicate that this is not the 
case (Table 5, second section). A more probable 
explanation would be that major powers very ef- 
fectively control their minor power allies and 
refuse to allow them to initiate conflicts that are 
potentially too costly for the major power. Recent 
research by Weede (1983) details such control and 
describes the accompanying erosion of the minor 
powers’ sovereignty as part of the heavy price of 


peace. 

If data are relatively sparse for allied minor 
power initiators, they are surprisingly abundant 
for nonallied minor power initiators. Clearly 
under some circumstances minor powers lacking a 
major power ally are willing to initiate conflicts 
with major powers. We will return to this point 
below. 


Interactions among Variables 


An important problem which our analysis thus 
far has not directly considered is the extent to 
which the effects of 1) alliances with major 
powers, and 2) power status, jointly or indepen- 
dently influence the escalation of conflict. The ex- 
ploration of this relationship is essential for deter- 
mining to what extent alliances and power status 
are themselves responsible for escalating conflicts, 
and to what extent they interact to do the same. 

A useful method of investigating this relation- 
ship is through log-linear modeling, a relatively 
recent development that constitutes a significant 
advance in the analysis of multiway contingency 
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tables of the sort we use. Relying upon the defini- 
tion of interaction based upon cross-product 
ratios of expected cell frequencies, log-linear 
modeling permits the simultaneous examination 
of mutual variation among qualitative variables.’ 
Thus we are able to engage in the direct assess- 
ment of interaction among variables in contin- 
gency tables, and by using this technique we can 
determine whether the effects of alliance and 
power status on conflict are independent or inter- 
active. 

The data in Table $ were analyzed using the log- 
linear modeling program BMD P3F (Dixon & 
Brown, 1979). The resulting partial and marginal 
associations are presented in Table 6.. The results 
indicate four significant second order interactions 
conflict and the target’s alliance status [C7], 
power status and the target’s alliance status [P7], 


‘For an explanation of the method see Bishop, Fein- 
berg, and Holland (1975), Feinberg (1977), and Knoke 
and Burke (1980). There are three points which need to 
be made about the use of log-linear analysis. First, 
Table 5 has several cells with no data. Such cells are 
troublesome for log-linear analysis. The solution we 
adopted was to add 0.5 to all cells (Knoke & Burke, 
1980). Second, log-linear relationships are nested, and 
hence [CTT] (see Table 6 for variable identifications) in- 
cludes not only a three-way relationship, but also [C7], 
[C7], and [C7]. Finally, log-linear relationships in reality 
have one less effect than is apparent. Thus [CPT], for 
example, contains the joint effect of P and T upon C 
(plus, of course, the nested effects of P and T in- 
dividually upon C). 


Table 6. Partial and Marginal Associations for Selected Variables, 1815-1965 


Partials Marginals 

Effect DF xX? p =- X? p 
C 2 15.31 <.01 
P 2 32.98 <.01 
T 1 .13 .12 
I 1 12.37 < 01 
CP 4 11.25 .02 13.56 <.01 
CT 2 4.71 .09 7.05 .03 
CI 2 2.59 -27 3.39 18 
PT 2 38.46 <.01 30.58 ' £01 
PI 2 39,49 < 01 30.08 <.01 
TI 1 12.68 < .01 3.29 .07 
CPT . 4 4.26 37 3.27 £1 
CPI 4 10.67 .03 11.47 02 
CTT 2 54 76 3.28 19 
PTI 2 4.07 .13 2.17 34 
CPTI 4 5.04 -28 ' 

C = Conflict level 

P = Power status 


I = Major power alliance status of initiator 
T = Major power alliance status of target 
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power status and the initiator’s alliance status [P/] 
and the target’s and initiator’s alliance status [77], 
and one significant third order interaction (con- 
flict, power status, and the initiator’s alliance 
status [CP/]), and no significant fourth order 
interaction. It is noteworthy that neither the 
second order interaction between the level of con- 
flict and the initiator’s major power alliance 
status ([CZ]), nor the third order interaction, 
‘which further incorporates the target’s major 
power alliance status ([(CTN), is significant. In 
other words, when the log-linear models are fit- 
ted, relationships that earlier appeared to be im- 
portant wash out. 

Our attempt to determine which variables and 
combinations of variables can best account for the 
distribution of cases in Table 5 will be governed 
by two main considerations: first, although a 
model could conceivably be constructed around 
all the significant parameters in Table 6, the 
demands: of parsimony dictate otherwise. Instead 
we are required to construct that model with the 

' fewest possible parameters. Second, in log-linear 
modeling there is, strictly speaking, no dependent 
variable, only cell probabilities affected by the 
variables. Because we are interested in the effects 
of independent variables on the escalation of con- 
flict, our modeling should center on how power 
and alliance variables affect the distribution of 
conflict ([C]). l 

Table 7 lists the 13 wigdels we considered. We 
began with a very simple model specifying that 
conflict [C] values were influenced by power 
status (LPJ), the major power alliance status of the 
initiator ([J]), and the major power alliance status 
of the target ([T]). The resulting Model 1, [C7] 
[CI] [CP], however, yields a very poor fit (X? = 
95.3, df = 21, p < 0.001). We then tested three 
other models having as a base this same four 
variable combination plus in each model one dif- 
ferent second order interaction. As Table 7 indi- 
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cates, the addition of [PT] or [PI] or [TI] to 
Model 1 did nothing to improve the fit of Models 
2, 3, or 4, respectively. Model 5, which includes 
the third order interaction [P77], does not fit well 
either, but it does produce the first observable 
probability value. 

Model 6 introduces the third order interaction 
[CPI], which through nesting also includes both 
[CP] and [CZ] as well as [PI]. The resulting model 
produces a very strong fit between the model’s ex- 
pected values and the data (X = 9.6, df = 10, p 
‘= 0.48). Although the fit of Model 6 is quite 
good, there are reasons why we need to look 
beyond this model; quite simply, the fit is ‘‘too 
good.’’ In model building of this type, one is. 
interested in using the fewest possible variables to 
get the best fit between the model and the data. 
However, Knoke and Burke (1980) and Bishop, 
Feinberg, and Holland (1975, pp. 324-329) both 
warn of fits that are ‘‘too good.’ Although it is ` 
not clear exactly what specifications determine 
whether or not a fit is “too good,” Knoke and 
Burke suggest that models with probabilities be- 
tween 0.10 and 0.35 should be the most useful; 
Model 6 exceeds the upper threshold. Our second 
reason for looking beyond Model 6 is its size and 
complexity. It encompasses nine individual 
second and third order interactions and leaves 
only 10 degrees of freedom. In an effort to pro- 
duce a more parsimonious model, we deleted [C7] 
from Model 6. The resulting model, Model 7, has 
a significantly worse fit than Model 6. 


*There are several possible ways of getting fits that are 
“too good,” but the one that is of greatest concern here 
is the inclusion of too many parameters in the model. As 
parameters are added tc a model the fit will, in effect, 
automatically improve as the degrees of freedom 
decrease. Such a procedure will certainly produce a 
“good” fit, but in fact simpler models will certainly be 
preferable if their fit is not significantly different. 


Table 7. Models of the Data in Table 5 











Model DF XxX? p 
l. CT] [CT] [CP 21 95.3 < .001 
2. von Hae fel en 19 66.7 < .001 
3. [CT] [CI] [CP] [PI] 19 65.7 <.001 
4. [CT] [CI] [CP] [TI] 20 92.4 <.001 
5, ICT] [CI] [CP] [TPI] 14 22.2 07 
6. [CT] [CPI] [PT] 10 9.6 .48 
7. [CPI] [PTI] 12 15.4 22 
8. [PT] [TI] [CT] [CPI] 12 12.9 38 
9, [PT] [TI] [CT] [CP] [PI] 18 26.9 08 
10. [TI] [CT] [CPI] 14 51.3 < .001 
11. [PT] [CT] [CPI) 13 25.5 < .02 
12, [PT] [TI] [CPI] 14 17.6 © -23 
13. [CP] [Cl] [PI] [PT] [TH [CT] 16 24.3 -08 
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Table 8, Conflict, Power Status, and the Initiator’s Alliance Status [CPI] 








Power status 
of initiator 


Power status 
of target 


Initiator 
had major 
power ally? 


Conflict 
Level N % N % N 


Major 


Major 





Yes Yes 


Minor 


Minor Major 


Yes No 


% N % N % N % 





34 
28 
30 


92 


Next we deleted [PTI] from Model 6, producing 
Model 8. This model has seven interactions, in- 
cluding three nested second order relationships. 
The model offers a good (but not too good) fit be- 
tween the expected values and the data (X? = 
12.19; df = 12; p = 0.38). Given our interest in 
conflict, the main interactions of interest are [CT] 
and the third order interaction [CP/]. Although 
still complex; this model is less complex than 
Model 6. Although Model 8 contains an addi- 
tional two degrees of freedom, the X? value is only 
3.3 greater than in Model 6, and the difference be- 
tween Models 6 and 8 is not significant at the p = 
0.10 level. However, its fit of p = .38 is still 
marginally ‘‘too good.” 

We next tried four variations of Model 8, with 
mixed success. Model 9 removes the third order 
interaction [CPJ] and fits poorly. Model 10 rein- 
troduces [CPI] but drops [PT]; it fares even worse 
than Model 9. Model 11 replaces [77] with [PT] 
and does slightly better, but still provides an in- 
adequate fit. Model 12 replaces [CT] with [TN 
and produces a much more reasonable fit XC = 
17.6; df = 14; p = .23), in fact better than the 
more complex Model 7 we passed by above. Final- 
ly, Model 13 reintroduces [C7] and breaks [CPJ] 
into its three nested second order interactions; it, 
too, yields a poor fit. 

We chose to accept model 12 ([P7], [77], ICP) 
over Model 8 for two reasons. First, model 8 
slightly exceeds the suggested upper threshold for 
a model that fits well. More important, model 12 
is more parsimonious than model 8, incorporating 
as it does one fewer second order interaction. 
Also, although model 12 has an additional two 


36.9 
30.4 16 
32.6 4 


8 61.5 9 25.0 
47.0 5 38.5 14 38.9 
11.8 0 13 (36.1 


34 13 36 


14` 41.2 


degrees of freedom, the difference between the fit 
of the two models (X = 4.7; df = 2; p < .05) is 
not statistically significant. 

‘In Model 12, we are accepting a model in which 
the data in Table 5 may be accounted for by the 
interactions [PT], [77], and [CPI]. Although this 
one set of relationships was selected, it should be 
noted that each of the other possible candidates 
for selection, that is, Models 6, 7, and 8, also con- 
tain [CPI]. Hence, the evidence strongly suggests 
that the variation in conflict may be accounted for 
by the interaction between power status and the 
initiator’s alliance status.’ The relationship en- 
compassed in [CPI] can be reconstructed from 
Table 5, and we report it as Table 8. 


"It has become standard practice to divide analyses of 
historical conflict data into at least two distinct time 
periods (typically, 1815-1914 and 1915-1965) to deter- 
mine the extent to which differences exist between re- 
cent historical eras. Given past research along these 
lines, we were tempted to divide the three parts of Table 
5 into two periods, 1815-1914 and 1915-1965. Such a 
procedure, however, would have produced 72 cells for 
our 256 cases. More than half of these cells would have 
contained two or fewer cases, and the mode would have 
been one. Comparing so many low frequency cells 
would have been very time consuming and, ultimately, 
futile. Instead we decided to segregate the data into the 
most significant relationship demonstrated by the log- 
linear analysis [CPR and then to control for the time 
period. The resulting relationships among conflict, 
power-status, and the major power alliance status of the 
initiator over the two time periods 1815-1914 and 1915- 
1965 showed no statistically significant differences (p < 
.05), 
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There are two direct implications of the [CPI] 
relationship shown in Table 8, and both lead to a 
sligatly different view of the data in Table 5. First, 
the strength of the [CPJ] relationship suggests that 
the target’s alliance status is not necessary to ac- 
count for the distribution of the cases. Put dif- 
ferently, the strength of [CPI] offers considerable 
support for the balance-of-power interpretation 
of international conflict, because it confirms that 
strang nations tend to initiate conflicts that 
escelate. More precisely, of the 63 cases of recip- 
rocated military action, 41 (65%) were initiated by 
major powers with a major power ally. Nonethe- 
less, it is also evident that the relationship is only 
modest in the case of conflicts between major 
powers; the most significant effects of the [CPN 
relationship are to be found in conflicts initiated 
by allied major powers and nonallied minor 
powers. 


Conclusion 


This research has been directed at evaluating 
the relative ability of theories of power equality 
and power preponderance to account for the 
escalation of international conflict. In this effort 
we have examined not only the effects of power, 
but also the augmentation of power furnished by 
an alliance with a major power. Although the data 
are not in all respects clearcut, we are persuaded 
that the balance of power provides a better means 
of accounting for the escalation of conflict than 
do the ideas contained in Organski’s theory of 
power preponderance. Our conclusion, however, 
is not without its difficulties, not the least of 
which is the behavior of nonallied minor powers. 
Before dealing with this issue, we will draw 
together several findings from our data analysis 
which we believe sustain the predictions of 
balance-of-power theory. 

The most important evidence in favor of the 
balance of power is the strong tendency for con- 
flicts to be initiated by allied major powers and 
for those conflicts then to escalate to reciprocated 
mil'tary action. As noted above, the substantial 
ma‘ ority of conflicts at the highest level take place 
when allied major powers acted as the initiator. 
To be sure, the effect is at its weakest in conflict 
between major powers, but even then it is not ab- 
sent. Our interpretation of the data is that for the 
major powers, alliances are of less significance 
than basic national capabilities. However, it must 
be noted that in conflicts between major powers 
these capabilities were apparently sufficiently in- 
hibiting that the large majority of the conflicts did 
not escalate. Organski’s theory, in which nations 
of relatively equal capability are the ones that are 
likely to go to war, finds little support in the pro- 
nounced disinclination of the major powers to 
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escalate conflicts. What is clear from the data is 
the almost unequivocal support for the balance of 
power to be found in the behavior of major 
powers with a major power ally toward minor 
powers, particularly toward those minor powers 
with a major power ally, Put simply, our conclu- 
sion is that equality of national power, supple- 
mented by major power alliances for those na- 
tions that are weak, tends to restrain the likeli- 
hood that a conflict will escalate. 

Despite this conclusion, there remain the 13 in- 
teresting cases in which a nonallied minor power 
initiated a conflict with a major power which 
escalated to reciprocal military action. Although 
these conflicts are not numerous enough to under- 
mine our conclusion, they stand in sufficient con- 
trast to the other cases and the balance of power 
to merit attention. Although it is clear that most 
relatively cohesive nations will fight if national 
existence is directly in question, these cases do not 
appear to be of that character. These conflicts 
were initiated by the minor power. An inspection 
of the cases indicates that they fall into one of 
three broad groups: first, several constituted at- 
tempts on the part of newly emerging nations 
(especially Italy) to remove or reduce the already 
established interests or presence of a great power. 
If one adopts a perceptual perspective on the 
evaluation of power, it is possible to argue that 
the emergence of nationalism in a nation may lead 
its population and decision makers to overesti- 
mate their power (Wright, 1965, pp. 987-1011). 
Such errors in power estimates might well result in 
conflict with stronger nations, particularly if the 
minor power lacked a major power ally to ‘‘cor- 
rect? its perceptions. This relative inability to 
assess & situation correctly may have been signifi- 
cant in a second group of conflicts which took 
place over borders. A notable example of such a 
conflict was the second Schleswig-Holstein War. 
This conflict was initiated by Denmark against 
Prussia. The Danes were willing to initiate the 
conflict because they anticipated support from 
England, even though there was no alliance or 
even clear indication that such support would be 
forthcoming (Taylor, 1954). It proved to be a 
monumental misjudgment. East (1973) suggests 
that minor powers are prone to make such mis- 
takes, which appear to be rash or even reckless, 
because they have relately poor information- 
processing capabilities about the world around 
them. Finally, there were a number of conflicts 
that took place at a considerable distance from 
the home territory of the major power. These may 
be related to Boulding’s (1962) concept of the 
“‘loss-of-strength gradient.” If it is true, as Boul- 
ding suggests, that power degrades with distance, 
then it might be that at the scene of the conflict, 
the major power was actually less able to bring its 
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strength to bear than was the minor power. Even 
if power does not become reduced over distance 
(Wohlstetter, 1968), the minor power may per- 
ceive the major power as relatively. weak. These 
comments are speculative; it is only clear that con- 
flicts such as these might profitably be the subject 
for further research.” 

The main finding of this research is that the 
balance of power offers a reasonable explanation 
for the escalation of conflict to reciprocated mili- 
tary action. Several studies have, however, 
rejected similar hypotheses derived from the 
balance of power. As noted above, a recent review 
of several of those studies (Siverson & Sullivan, 
1983) argues that their research designs were such 
that a subtle but strong bias against the balance of 
power was present. However, another study has 
also rejected the balance of power in favor of a 
more powerful explanation. In The War Trap 
(1981), Bueno de Mesquita presents an explicit 
comparison of his theory of expected utility with 
the idea that the ‘‘strong attack the weak,” a 
hypothesis that he states is consistent with the 
balance of power. His finding (p. 141) was that 
although there was a fairly general overall ten- 
dency for the strong to attack the weak (Q = .81 
for the period 1816-1974), the results obtained 
from expected utility were better (Q = .94). 
Moreover, Bueno de Mesquita shows (pp. 141- 
142) that although the balance of power does 
slightly better (Q = .98) than expected utility (Q 
= .97) in the nineteenth century, the results for 
the balance of power in the twentieth century are, 
to say the least, miserable (Q = .52) when com- 
pared to expected utility (Q = .91). 

Notwithstanding the strong results from the ex- 
, pected utility model, it must be noted that in car- 
rying out his analysis of the ‘‘strong attack the 
weak” hypothesis, Bueno de Mesquita relied only 


"It is tempting to treat these cases as instances of 
irrationality and thereby to increase the support for the 
ideas of the balance of power. To do so, however, 
would be a serious error in at least two respects. First, 
we have no data at present on the outcomes of these 
conflicts, and it-is possible that the minor powers did 
not fare too badly. There is, after all, considerable 
evidence that determined, well-organized nations may 
fare quite well in conflicts with considerably larger na- 
tions that do not have these advantages (Mack, 1975; 
Organski & Kugler, 1980, pp. 64-103; for a slightly dif- 
ferent. view, see Rosen, 1972). It is unfortunately true 
that balance-of-power theory is not well developed on 
the contribution of internal political development and 
cohesion to national power. Secondly, Bueno de Mes- 
quita (1981, pp. 156-159) has developed an ingenuous 
derivation in his expected utility theory in which weak 
non-allied nations may rationally challenge stronger 
nations. 
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upon composite national capability scores to 
determine who was the stronger and did not in- 
clude the capability-augmenting effects of alli- 
ances in his measurements. Yet Bueno de Mes- 
quita clearly recognizes the traditional capability 
augmenting effect attributed to alliances in the 
balance-of-power approach (pp. 5, 141, 150). Un- 
fortunately, a full comparison of the results 
obtained from our analysis with those of Bueno 
de Mesquita is limited by at least two factors. 
First, the data sets, although similar in some 
respects, are significantly different. For instance, 
1) our data do not include any conflicts between 
minor powers, whereas such data are used by 
Bueno de Mesquita; 2) our category of ‘‘recipro- 
cal military actions” is not equivalent to his wars; 
and 3) The War Trap uses data as recent as 1974, 
whereas our data stop at 1965. Second, although 
the results in the present analysis were obtained 
from only two independent variables, the ex- 
pected utility model required significantly more 
information, including a variable that measured 
the, presumed decay of power over distance. 
Hence, whether or not expected utility does better 
than the balance of power remains a task that will 
at least require a simultaneous test on one data 
set. 
Our comments on the respective merits of these 
two approaches, however, must be tempered by 
two considerations. First, there are shortcomings 
in our own design. In the present study, power is 
measured in a rather crude way. If we had at hand 
more precise data on national capabilities for 
the major powers, it could be that the findings 
would diverge from those presented here. We also 
lack data on conflicts between minor powers. The 
introduction of these data could also cause a revi- 
sion of the findings. Second, the point of the com- 
parison is not to suggest that Bueno de Mesquita’s 
analysis is wrong and ours correct. At a mini- 
mum, the differences in the data sets alone pre- 
clude any such inference. What we would like to 
suggest is that the ideas of the balance of power 
may be worth further attention, and that efforts 
to pronounce them useless may be premature. 

The findings here are highly informative. The 
deterrent effect of alliances, although limited to 
minor powers, is a significant finding not un- 
covered in other research (Russett, 1963; Singer & 
Small, 1974). The extent to which a major power 
controls its minor power allies is noted by Weede 
(1983) for the bipolar era; our data make it clear 
that it goes considerably beyond the post-World 
War II era in its generality. 

Finally, and most important, it is evident that 
for conflicts initiated by major powers, alliances 
are an important explanatory factor in accounting 
for escalation. In a thoughtful evaluation of 
several books on war, Gochman (1976), after not- 
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ing a number of shortcomings with their proposed 
explanations for war, hypothesized that ‘‘factors 

. immediate to the conflict, such as alliance 
associations or the relative capabilities of the 
antagonists, will have the greatest impact on the 
escalation, duration and outcome of violence” (p. 
559). -This research suggests that his hypothesis is 
accurate. 
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On Constitutionalism: 
A Reply to Professor Sartori 
(Vol. 78, June 1984, pp. 497-499) 


I am honored that Professor Sartori has re- 
sponded to my note. I certainly agree that the 
theory of constitutionalism implies a system of 
protected freedom, but I am less certain that the 
main threat to liberty comes from government 
power. In 1962 Sartori launched a spirited attack 
on those British approaches to constitutionalism 
that emphasized government power, indulged in 
the ‘‘coquetry’’ of talking about parliamentary 
supremacy, and saw the constitution as the entire 
governmental ‘‘set-up’’ of a country. He so em- 
phasized garantisme as to prepare a defense of a 
kind of constitutionalism that worries me deeply. 

It is not helpful to attach labels, and I apologize 
for any implication that Professor Sartori is a 
Whig. His acknowledged debt to Benjamin Con- 
stant, however, undoubtedly places him in a liber- 
tarian tradition that has insisted on underplaying 
Cicero’s version of the constitution as the entire 
framework of state power. Although I erred in 
suggesting that every mention of ‘‘constitution’’ 
follows his original usage.. I do not accept that 
someone as influential as Cicero did not bequeath 
to later generations a term which, far from be- 
coming vacant, remained available for re-employ- 
ment. It was used in his sense by Livy, Apuleius, 
and Boethius, and they cannot simply be dis- 
missed because they are extralegal sources. 
Boethius was writing on administrative arrange- 
ments for the church and may be a less valuable 
source for understanding secular authority (but 
see Ullmann, 1978, pp. 32-56, on the affinity be- 
tween church administration and Roman law, and 


Aquinas used the term constitutio ecclesiae many ' 


times). Apuleius was exactly translating Plato’s 
politeia when he used canstitutio for the shape or 
form of a political community. I believe Sartori is 
wrong to equate polifeia with res publica on the 
grounds that Plato’s Politeia is so often called The 
Republic. Old conventions die hard, but if.ever 
there was a mistranslation of the term for Plato’s 
“form city” ruled by a hypothetical (non-hypo- 
thetical?) philosopher king, it was calling this ar- 
rangement ‘‘the people’s affair.” Constitutio as 
used by Apuleius was, I submit, a far more accu- 
rate rendition, and of course comes close to 
Cicero’s usage as the shape or form of the state. 
Livy, our chief source for the developing repub- 


lican constitution, simply cannot be dismissed. 
Sartori objects that none of these is a legal source, 
but it is unfortunate that our tradition of scholar- 
ship on constitutionalism has relied so much on 
legalism. :'MclIlwain (1939, 1958), for example, 
began his discussions by proposing that constitu- 
tionalism meant government limited by Jaw, but 
in the end had to admit that political tradition, 
religious loyalties, and other extralegal influences 
were as important as the sanction of the law. 

Sartori is justified in making Cicero’s con- 
stitutio ‘‘republican-specific.’’ Just as his res pub- 
lica requires justice, his constitutio requires a law- 
ful disposition of powers. In the same way it had 
been a frame of government, a politeia, that for 
Aristotle produced the common good; in medie- 
val times it was a ‘‘form’’ of government, a 
forma, that for Marsiglio, ensured the peace. 
Could so persistent an idea as Cicero’s con- 
stitutio, then, be a ‘‘vacant’’ term when it was 
taken up in the English, American, and Conti- 
nental movements for constitutionalism? Why 
this word, that had apparently been tainted with 
the absolutism of Roman and medieval imperial- 
ism? Because it meant, etymologically and his- 
torically, the establishment, according to defined 
Tules, of state power. Professor Sartori has long 
been among my chief mentors in the use of politi- 
cal language. May I then, with. the greatest 
respect, quote back to him from his 1962 article? 
The truth-value of definitions ‘‘lies in the fact that 
they tell us how to behave as experienced people 
in matters regarding which each generation starts 
by having no experience’ (1962, p. 858). Now 
what experience attaches to a ‘‘vacant’’ term? The 
experience of constitutio that the ‘‘constitutional- 
ists” wished to draw on was that of Cicero, and of 
those who went before (using politeia) and fol- 
lowed after (using constitutio and forma). 

Establishing was and remains the central idea of 
constitution. When people form any new associa- 
tion nowadays, they usually wish to begin by writ- 
ing a constitution to declare its purposes and to 
set down how its business is to be conducted. Of 
course members expect the business to be regu- 
lated, the office-bearers to be responsible to the 
membership, and procedures to be run ‘‘constitu- 
tionally.” There are acknowledged difficulties in 
arguing by analogy from ‘‘sub-state’’ associa- 
tions, but the same argument would have applied 
to the Greek colonists who, after careful com- 
parative analysis of different types of constitution 
(politeia), prescribed the arrangements for new 
states. 
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If we do agree that such arrangements should 
maintain a balance between strong, flexible execu- 
tive power and its control, then there is no bone of 
contention between Sartori and me. If, however, 
Sartori goes as far along the garantiste path as I 
think he does (in light of the repeated emphasis he 
gave it in 1962), I cannot follow him. In some of 
the constitutions he studied garantisme for the 
few was bought at great cost to the many. 

Is all of this a quibble, a question of ‘‘mere’’ 
semantics? I think not, for (whether or not I have 
precisely construed Sartori’s position), two diver- 
gent approaches to constitutionalism are signified 
in the debate. My point is that governmental 
power is in itself a kind of garantisme. It is often 
the only source of protection, and of moral, 
social, and economic well-being, for those other- 
wise disadvantaged in society, the only means of 
sustenance for those whose ‘‘natural rights’’ as 
individuals have let them down. To stand the 
argument on its head, gubernaculum must pro- 
vide the jurisdictio for the weak against the in- 
ordinate powers of private minorities. Sartori 
himself has hinted that his view of constitution 
may be inimical to some versions of democracy— 
at least ‘‘a constitution limits the ‘will of the peo- 
ple’ concept of democracy just as much as it limits 
the will of the power holders” (1962, p. 862). 
Although I do not subscribe to any “will of the 
people” that may be interpreted as tyranny of the 
majority, I fear the sort of constitutionalism that 
perpetually thwarts the wishes of ‘‘transient’’ 
majorities (leaving aside the fact that constitu- 
tions are established at some point in a country’s 
history by a majority that may be no less tran- 
sient). We in Australia have suffered great politi- 
cal disruption (in the ‘‘constitutional crisis’? of 
1975) at the hands of a constitution that has made 
it very difficult for one major party, having at all 
times the support of nearly one half of the com- 
munity, and frequently able to transform its sup- 
port into a majority, to initiate change in response 
to its electoral mandate. Now British constitu- 
tionalism, for all its implicit tradition of garan- 
tisme (Sartori, 1962, p. 860), would not allow this 
to happen. It is not mere semantics that its garan- 
tisme takes the form of traditional barriers to 
limit the action of a theoretically unlimited parlia- 
mentary sovereignty. By tradition the British 
sovereign parliament would not legislate to set up 
a fascist regime, but it can respond to the reason- 
able requests of a majority of the people expressed 
through electoral mandate. If power-holders were 
hell-bent on establishing a totalitarian regime, no 
amount of garantiste constitutionalizing would 
stop them. Westminster-style restraints are much 
more subtle, much less open, less formal, than 
that. As Finer (1979, p. 16) has reported: ‘‘If the 
powerholders exercise self-restraint, the written 
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constitution is unnecessary, and if they do not 
then no written constitution will check them.” 
The trouble is that when law-abiding, constitu- 
tionalist ‘‘power-holders’’ are confronted with 
legalistic, garantiste constitutional restraints, they 
are often prevented from doing much good for 
the communities they represent. Is it going too far 
to say that their supporters, having done all the 
right things to build themselves into a majority, 
are then disfranchised by the constitution? Sar- 
tori’s garantisme is an essential part of any theory 
of constitutionalism,- but it too must run into 
restraints. The balance between power and con- 
trol, I would suggest, is much better provided by 
the informal mechanisms of the unwritten con- 
stitution set-up than by the legalistic bunkers of 
many written constitutions. 


GRAHAM MADDOX 
The University of New England (Australia) 
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Pluralism and Class: 
A Rejoinder to Dahl and Lindblom 


(Vol. 77, June 1983, pp. 384-389) 


The central conflicts between me and Profes- 
sors Lindblom and Dahl involve: 


1. pluralism as the dominant theory and defense 
of political power in the United States, and 
capitalism as the dominant mode of social 
organization in the U.S. political economy, and 
2. Marxian class analysis as the leading alterna- 
tive theory to pluralism, and class analysis’s 
defense of socialism as the preferred way of 
organizing social relations. 


Without getting mired down in debates over 
objectivity and value neutrality, let us recognize 
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that pluralism Has normally been developed in 
critical dialogue with Marxian class analysis. 
Pluralism, as developed by John Dewey, Arthur 
Bentley, David Truman, and many others, repre- 
sents the leading critique of and alternative to 
Marx’s analysis of classes in capitalist societies. 
Like Dahl and Lindblom, pluralists writing within 
a Western capitalist framework have usually been 
struck by the multiplicity of groups in capitalist 
societies, the corresponding weakness of classes 
and class conflict, the (alleged) relationship be- 
tween capitalism and democracy, and the (alleged) 
relationship between socialism and authoritarian- 
ism. Lindblom and Dahl, it is true, admit that 
socialism and what they call ‘‘polyarchal democ- 
racy” may coexist in some countries, but they are 
much more forcefully struck by what they see as 
the universal connection between capitalism and 
polyarchal democracy: all existing polyarchies, 
they assert, are capitalist systems. Their under- 
lying contention regarding the tenuous fit between 
socialism and democracy is revealed in the lengthy 
exploration that is required before granting that, 
yes, in some cases socialist regimes may meet the 
tenets of polyarchal democracy. Although plural- 
ism admits that capitalism is neither a necessary 
nor sufficient condition for democracy, the rela- 
tionship between socialism and democracy is con- 
sidered much more problematic. 

What, then, are we to make of recent revisions 
in pluralism that censure the United States for not 
living up to liberal democratic expectations, that 
call for structural change and greater equality in 
wealth and income, that seriously question much 
of what most pluralists have taught generations of 
students about power in the United States, and 
that, in principle at least, reject capitalism and 
private ownership as necessary for democracy? 

In my critique of pluralism, I tried to show how 
Marx’s treatment of such questions differs funda- 
mentally from pluralism and from recent revisions 
in pluralism, and I suggested (but did not try to 
demonstrate fully) that, given the internal contra- 
dictions of pluralism, Marxist class analysis may 
offer a more integrated and coherent theory of 
power than the conventional view. 

Professor Lindblom’s response makes it clear 
that he and I are in substantial agreement on 
many key points. I agree that much of his work 
constitutes a major departure from pluralism 
rather than an effort to resuscitate it. Far from 
missing it, I think Lindblom’s extension of 
Gramsci’s idea of ideological hegemony to the 
United States (‘‘circularity’’) is a nice step for- 
ward. So too is Lindblom’s recognition that there 
is an unresolved and disturbing conflict between 
the general values of American democracy (e.g., 
freedom, equality) and the grand issues (e.g., pri- 
vate enterprise) that are systematically kept off 
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the political agenda in a dominantly capitalist 
political economy. 

I do not, however, dismiss elements of the new 
lines of thought in pluralism II because they do 
not square wholly with class analysis. Nor do I 
suggest that Dahl and Lindblom take class analy- 
sis as a measuring rod for correct theory. Rather, 
I argue that pluralism IT’s call to Marxist human- 
ists fails to appreciate crucial differences between 
the two theories. For all of Lindblom’s departures 
from pluralism, any serious effort -to link theo- 
retical forces with Marxist humanists must con- 
front these contradictions, not sweep them away 
in a false consensus. 

Consider, for example, the issue of incremen- 
talism and structural change. I do not in fact 
believe, as Lindblom infers, that if pluralism I 
were a correct description of American society, it 
would also contain a formula for changing it. My 
point was that pluralism’s commitment to and 
faith in incrementalism stands in logical opposi- 
tion to its call for structural change. It is surely 
true that the failure of incrementalism to yield 
structural change does not invalidate pluralism’s 
analysis of how the system works; it merely makes 
calls for structural change within the pluralist 
paradigm implausible. What I am suggesting, in 
short, is that pluralism cannot have it both ways. 
If pluralists now want to call for structural 
change, they have to give up their attachment to 
incrementalism, for incrementalism is, by defini- 
tion, the way the system maintains its power rela- 
tionships essentially unchanged. In my article 
(Manley, 1983), I state that pluralism II still 
defends many features of the system that per- 
petuate the social results the theory now deplores, 
and I think that statement stands. 

Finally, Lindblom (1983) contends that he and 
Dahl broke the connection between pluralism and 
capitalism a long time ago. Here, and this goes to 
the central point of my article, we have to dis- 
tinguish between pluralism as a theory of society 
that denies the existence and/or the central impor- 
tance of class, and pluralism defined as the ex- 
istence of numerous autonomous groups within a 
society that is dubbed pluralist democracy. For 
Marx, there is no contradiction between classes 
and groups because the latter are seen as fractions 
or subdivisions of classes. For pluralism, the 
failure of capitalist societies sharply to divide 
along class impeaches class analysis as social 
theory. The difference is crucial, because the ac- 
ceptance of pluralism’s view of class reduces the 
key element of Marx’s theory to a mere nominal 
category. Once this is done, it is indeed possible to 
blur the differences between capitalism and social- 
ism so much that the two blend into one another, 
as Dahl and Lindblom did as early as 1953, but 
this hardly resolves the argument over which 
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theory best approximates capitalist reality: Marx, 
who places class at the center of social theory and 
sees groups as subdivisions of classes, or plural- 
ism, which tends either to deny the reality of 
classes or to relegate class to a relatively empty 
sociological category. Dahl and Lindblom con- 
cede that such Western societies as Sweden and 
England can tolerate a large degree of ‘‘social- 
ism” without losing their status as pluralist 
democracies, but this is far different from accept- 
ing Marx and class analysis as central to explain- 
ing power in those societies. For Marx a society 
cannot be capitalist and democratic; for Dahl and 
Lindblom the two are so closely linked that every- 
where they look they find capitalism associated 
with polyarchal democracy. For them the ques- 
tion is whether socialism not capitalism is com- 
patible with democracy. Marx’s contention that 
the political economy of capitalism makes capital- 
ist democracy a contradiction in terms, and 
pluralism’s contention that the two are every- 
where joined, represent insuperable obstacles to 
the theoretical convergence proposed by pluralism 
Il. 
Regarding Professor Dahl’s comments (Dahl, 
1983), I think most readers of my piece will see 
that I do not treat him and Lindblom as a single 
undifferentiated mind. 

Professor Dahi takes me to task for not pre- 
senting in detail the alternative interpretation that 
I claim is superior to pluralism, and for failing to 
answer such questions as what a desirable socialist 
order would look like. Because neither of these 
objectives was included in my article, I will not 
comment on them here. - 

Two of Dahl’s points do warrant comment. 
The first is that, by calling attention to the alleged 
failure of class to explain political attitudes, 
voting, and the like, he exposes the weakness of 
his call for unity with Marxist humanists. As I see 
it, the issue is not whether pluralism has more ex- 
planatory power at the individual or group level 
than class, but whether a perspective that stresses 
class and subclass fractions (groups) is better than 
a pluralist position that offers a (false) choice be- 
tween them. To adopt a class perspective on vot- 
ing means simply to view voting through the prism 
of class. It does note that class affiliation neces- 
sarily dominates the act of voting. There is 
nothing in this intellectual stance that requires all 
or most members of one class to vote alike; nor 
does their failure to do so demonstrate the super- 
iority of a pluralist approach. Insisting on the 
superiority of pluralism over class links Dahl with 
the long anti-Marxist tradition of pluralism, but it 
also casts considerable doubt on efforts to bridge 
the two traditions. 

Secondly, I am rather surprised by Dahl’s 
doubts about whether a normative theory of 
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democracy can be constructed out of class analy- 
sis. A reading of Marx shows that Marx’s labor 
theory of value was the key to his ethical objec- 
tions to capitalist social relations, that Marx saw 
distribution as inseparably related to the system of 
(capitalist) production relations, that the theory 
of liberal or bourgeois democracy that attended 
the rise of capitalism was for Marx sham democ- 
racy, and that true social democracy will exist 
only when society advances from capitalism’s 
stress on unequal human abilities to socialism’s 
stress on common human needs. All of these are 
debatable prpositions, but to strip Marx of demo- 
cratic theory and to suggest that a Marxist theory 
of ethics worthy of his name has yet to be con- 
structed ignores the fact that Marx himself pro- 
ceeded from a very clear democratic and ethical 
theory. If it is, as Dahl suggests, an exaggeration 
to say that pluralism lacks a theory of value, it is 
only a slight exaggeration; to suggest that a theory 
of democracy and sccial ethics cannot be con- 
structed out of class analysis is a major one. 


JOHN F. MANLEY 
Stanford University 
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ON Book REVIEWS 


Some brief clarifications are in order regarding 
Michael Morris’s review (American Political Sci- 
ence Review, 1983, 77, 813-814) of our edited 
volume, Security Poiicies of Developing Coun- 
tries (D.C, Heath, 1982). First, a typographical 
error listed Chile rather than Cuba as included in 
the case studies from Latin America. Second, 
although our approach is not inconsistent with 
what Morris characterizes as an apparent systemic 
approach, we attempted to build such a structure 
from the bottom up and, not, as Morris suggests, 
from the top down. Cur approach was to identify 
key decisional categories that characterize the 
strategic policymaking of all states. These con- 
ceptual categories can be used to guide compara- 
tive research data gathering and analysis. Such a 
uniform approach frees analysis from ethno- 
centrism and offers the possibility of systematic 
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, study of strategic policy as a subfield of inter- 
national relations. 


EDWARD A. KOLODZIEJ 


University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign 
ROBERT HARKAVY 
Pennsylvania State University 


Editorial Note 


Three years ago we began democratizing the 
editorial process of the American Political Science 
Review by expanding the number of scholars ask- 
ed to referee articles and to review books. In par- 
ticular, we have increased the number of young 
scholars participating in these disciplinary service 
roles. It is perhaps now appropriate to comment 
on the results of this new, broader approach. 

First, and most obviously, the enlarged staff of 
reviewers has made it possible to reduce the turn- 
around time for both articles and book reviews. 
Additionally, and perhaps more important, we 
have found that young scholars are extremely pro- 
fessional, providing thoughtful, well-written eval- 
uations that have been generally well received by 
our authors. Young scholars are generally better 
read in the current literature in their areas of ex- 
pertise, committed less to one or another ortho- 
doxy, and more careful in their analyses ane 
assessments. 

The area of most immediate concern as we em- 
barked on the course of wide participation was its 
effect on the quality of both book reviews and 
referee reports on articles. There was certainly a 
risk that both might be of lesser quality than read- 
ers of the Review had come to expect. In fact, the 
results have been quite the opposite. We have 
determined that there is no correlation between 
the status of the reviewer and the complaints of 
book authors who feel that we have published un- 
fair (usually unfavorable) reviews. In addition, of 
the numerous reviews evaluated by independent 
scholars as a result of an author complaint, there 
was no correlation between the status of the 
reviewer and the issues determined by the inde- 
pendent evaluators as errors or misjudgments. We 
add, in passing, that book reviews alone should 
not provide the sole basis for promotion and 
tenure decisions, regardless of the reviewer’s 
status. 

The evaluation of book reviews cannot be con- 
clusive, however, as there is no way in which 
anonymity can be protected. With respect to arti- 
cles, we are able to assess the results of our 
process more objectively, because all articles are 
refereed anonymously. Authors who have sub- 
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mitted articles to the Review are routinely asked 
to comment on the quality of the referee reports, 
copies of which are sent to the author with the 
editor’s decision. The author of the article does 
not know the identity of the referees, and the 
same pool of scholars provides both article and 
book reviews. 

In order to assess the connection between com- 
plaints and the status of the reviewer, we sampled 
these responses at two different points in time to 
determine whether formal status within the pro- 
fession was related to what authors of articles 
judged to be ignorant or irresponsible evalua- 
tions. To our surprise, two-thirds of the referees 
deemed by authors to have written inadequate 
reviews were associate or full professors at institu- 
tions normally ranked among the top 20 political 
science departments in the nation. Approximately 
85% of these complaints concerned tenure-rank 
faculty at major research institutions. In contrast, 
evaluations considered most helpful by authors of 
articles were to an unexpected degree by younger 
scholars and those from teaching, rather than 
research, institutions. 

Such unexpected findings raise the possibility 
that younger scholars are more favorably dis- 
posed toward publication than older ones, so we 
reexamined the data to assess this factor. A very 
weak correlation exists between an author’s 
evaluation of reviewers and a reviewer’s evalua- 
tion of manuscripts, but no distinction between 
established and younger scholars emerges. Equal- 
ly interesting, associate and full professors from 
major research institutions were slightly more 
likely to recommend acceptance or only minor 
revision than younger scholars. 

It is clear that these findings will not settle the 
concerns of those who may feel that the editorial 
decision-making process should be reserved for 
older and wiser heads. Our experience over the 
past three years, however, has shown that with 
very few exceptions, the services provided by 
younger political scientists and those from other 
than major research institutions have added a 
new, welcome dimension to the process of schol- 
arly publication in political science. 


DINA A, ZINNES 
Managing Editor 


STEVEN THOMAS SEITZ 
Book Review Editor 


We are grateful to the following scholars who 
have served the Review as anonymous referees 
during the period from J uly 1, 1983 through June 
30, 1984. 
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Dante Germino, Charles E. Gilbert, Benjamin 
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Erratum 


The names of several authors were inadvertent- 
ly omitted from the table of contents in the June 
1984 issue. The correct entries are: 

Parliament and Political Support in Canada by 
Harold D. Clarke, Allan Kornberg, and Marianne 
C. Stewart. 

Partisan Instability in Canada: Evidence from a 
New Panel Study by Lawrence LeDuc, Harold D. 
Clarke, Jane Jenson, and Jon H. Pammett. 


Forthcoming in March 


The following articles have tentatively been 
scheduled for publication in the March 1985 issue: 

D. Brady, “A Reevaluation of Realignments in 
American Politics: Evidence from the House of 
Representatives” 

B. Buena de Mesquita, ‘‘The War Trap Re- 
visited: A Revised Expected Utility Model’’ 

G. Caldeira, “The Transmission of Legal 
Precedents: A Study of State Supreme Courts’’ 

H. W. Chappell, Jr., and W. R. Keech, “A 
New View of Political Accountability for Eco- 
nomic Performance”? 

P. Converse, ‘‘Power and the Monopoly of In- 
formation”? 

J. M. Hansen, “The Political Economy of 
Group Membership” 

R. Inglehart, ‘“‘Aggregate Stability and Indi- 
vidual-Level Change in Mass Belief Systems in the 
Level of Analysis Paradox’’ 

T. Palfrey and H. Rosenthal, ‘‘Voter Participa- 
tion and Strategic Uncertainty” 
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V. Kerry Smith, “A Theoretical Analysis of the 
‘Green Lobby’ ” 

J. Zipp, “Perceived Representativeness and 
Voting: An Assessment of the Impact of 
‘Choices’ vs. ‘Echoes’ ” 

A. S. Zuckerman and D. M. West, ‘‘The Politi- 
cal Bases of Citizen Contacting: A Crossnational 
Analysis” 
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~ Review Essays 


Limited Nuclear War. By Ian Clark. (Princeton, 
N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1982. Pp. 
266. $22.50.) 

The Nuclear Future. By Michael Mandelbaum. 
(Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 1983. 
Pp. 131. $19.95, cloth; $5.95, paper.) 

The Prisoners of Insecurity: Nuclear Deterrence, 
the Arms Race, and Arms Control. By Bruce 
Russett. (San Francisco: W.H. Freeman, 1983. 
Pp. xii + 204. $14.95, cloth; $7.95, paper.) 


Since the beginning of the postwar era, the 
United States has deployed a new generation of 
strategic nuclear weapons on the average of every 
10 years. Each of these modernization programs 
has brought forth a flurry of studies dealing with 
the nature of nuclear war and how to avoid it. 
Strategic modernization is upon us again, and 
three of the books that have accompanied it are 
the subject of this review. 

Michael Mandelbaum’s The Nuclear Future is a 
primer on nuclear war and nuclear deterrence. 
Although there is nothing wrong in the book, 
there is not much in it that is new. Mandelbaum 
covers the usual topics such as the size of the 
nuclear arsenals and the destructiveness of nuclear 
weapons; how some weapons enhance deterrence 
while others undermine deterrence; and the threat 
of proliferation. 

According to Mandelbaum’s preface, The 
Nuclear Future is aimed at a general reader, so 
one might assume that it is intended to be an 
introductory text. Unfortunately, there are several 
books already on the market that freshmen and 
sophomores would probably find more entertain- 
ing and that treat the subject more completely, for 
example, Herbert Scoville’s MX: Prescription for 
Disaster (MIT Press, 1981), Nuclear War in the 
1980s? (Harper & Row, 1983) by Christopher 
Chant and Ian Hogg, or the collections of articles 


dealing with the subject that have been reprinted - 


from Scientific American during the past few 
years. 

A key problem with the book seems to lie in its 
organizetion. The book is quite long for the 
amount of material that it covers (124 pages of 
text divided into an introduction, three substan- 
tive chapters, and a conclusion). Most students 
would probably have difficulty in identifying the 
specific issues and arguments that are important 
to the current debate. 


The second book is much more successful. In 
Limited Nuclear War, Jan Clark examines the 
question of whether or not it is desirable—or even 
feasible—to limit war in general. During the past 
two decades the trend for both of the superpowers 
has been to improve the ability leaders have to 
fight ‘‘small’’ nuclear wars, that is, using nuclear 
weapons for something other than an all-out 
strike against any enemy’s population. For exam- 
ple, the Carter administration’s policy that was 
formalized in PD-59 increased the ability of an 
American leader to direct nuclear strikes against 
specific military targets in the Soviet Union while 
leaving most Soviet citizens unhurt. 

Most books dealing with this subject examine 
the technical feasibility of limited nuclear war by 
considering command and control difficulties or 
the effects of electromagnetic pulses. Clark has 
taken a uniquely different approach. Limited 
Nuclear War attempts to connect some of the 
recent controversies over limited nuclear war to 
some of the classical treatments of the reasons and 
justifications for limiting war. 

The book begins on the right foot by avoiding a 
key mistake that has often appeared in some 
books in the field. According to many press 
reports, American targeting doctrine has shifted 
over the years from plans that targeted U.S. mis- 
siles and bombers against Soviet cities to plans 
that would direct U.S. missiles and bombers 
against Soviet missiles and bombers. In truth, the 
primary targets for U.S. strategic forces have 
always been Soviet military forces; the issue has 
been whether or not the president (or his succes- 
sor) ought to have the ability to reduce collateral 
damage in the process of destroying these targets. 
The MacNamara Doctrine, the Schlesinger Doc- 
trine, and PD-59 were all intended to improve this 
ability to spare civilians. The policies themselves 
referred to communications and guidance im- 
provements in U.S. weapons, as well as war plans 
with a larger ‘‘menu’’ of targets to be included 
and excluded. Clark understands this point. As a 
result his discussion addresses the real question of 
whether nuclear war should be limited and not the 
artificial question of which type of target makes 
for the better deterrent. 

Clark shows that although limiting war may be 
desirable, such limits may also reduce the ability 
of war to ‘‘resolve’’ conflicts. The danger of this 
is that unless the underlying conflict is settled, a 
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limited war will inevitably escalate. After defining 
this problem, Clark reviews some of the conven- 
tions through which war has been limited in the 
past. His typology of schemes for limiting war in- 
cludes restrictions defined according to who 
fights, how combatants fight, and when fighting 
is permissible. 

Clark decides that limited nuclear war is infeasi- 
ble because, once nuclear weapons are.used, at 
least one combatant would be dissatisfied with the 
outcome and would thus escalate. Unlike other 
earlier types of war, Clark writes, nuclear war 
does not have a mechanism for both settling the 
conflict that started the war while also defining a 
clear limit above which additional fighting would 
be pointless. 

It is here, however, that Clark may have been 
better off paying less attention to the classical 
writings on limited war and more attention to the 
nuts and bolts of war plans and the logic of escala- 
tion. Clark seems to limit his attention to limited 
strategic war, for example, counterforce strikes 
and city swapping. He does not deal much with 
the problems of limiting tactical nuclear war in 
which two great powers might have incentives to 
use nuclear weapons in a regional war but few in- 
centives to escalate to an all-out strategic ex- 
change. 

Limited Nuclear War is actually more interest- 
ing for its treatment of limited war in general than 
for its treatment of nuclear warfare in particular. 
Clark has combed an impressive amount of litera- 
ture to show the different lines along which war 
has been limited and how these limits developed. 
The authors that Clark has analyzed range from 
classical philosophers to modern game theorists 
and strategic planners. 

The most ambitious book of the three is The 
Prisoners of Insecurity by Bruce Russett, which 
seems to have two separate objectives. Russett’s 
primary objective is describing the current nuclear 
arms race and the problems that it produces. 
However, one suspects that an underlying pur- 
pose of the book is to integrate some of the find- 
ings floating about in academic international 
studies and show how they apply to some topical 
questions of foreign policy. 

The first two chapters of the book review trends 
in defense spending and the arms buildup (these 
chapters alone would make a good introductory 
text). Russett then goes on to ask a series of ques- 
tions that underlie the current controversy over 
strategic weapons such as: Does deterrence work? 
What is the harm of arms races? and Why do 
arms races occur? To answer these questions, 
Russett draws on findings that have been pub- 
lished in international studies. Russett also ex- 
plains some of the formal theories that have been 
used to explain war, deterrence, and arms races. 
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Not only is the book a good overview of some of 
the more important theoretical explanations of 
international conlict, it is also well-written 
throughout. 

I do have, however, quibbles with some of the 
findings. For example, Russett makes the point 
that arms races are harmful because they are ex- 
pensive. He cites studies that purport to show that 
the money spent on defense spending crowds out 
other investments that produce more profits and 
more jobs (pp. 50-51). However, in 1983 when the 
Congressional Budge: Office studied this ques- 
tion, it found that even though defense spending 
may consume some investment capital, when one 
considers the overall ability of the U.S. economy 
to absorb these costs, not much harm has been 
done historically. According to the CBO, even the 
current U.S. buildup can be managed within exist- 
ing excess economic capacity without displacing 
many jobs. 

Also, even though the subject of the book is the 
nuclear arms race, Russett’s analysis usually does 
not refer to the costs of nuclear programs. Almost 
all of the evidence refers to total defense burdens. 
Often this distinction makes a difference. For 
example, consider the cost of the nuclear arms 
race. Although the Reagan administration’s final 
defense appropriation was $280 billion, only 
about 10% of this will be spent on strategic forces 
(nuclear weapons, being technology-intensive 
rather than labor-intensive, tend to be cheap). 
Eliminating the entire MX program, for example, 
would save only $1 to $5 billion per year and 
reduce the projected budget deficit by about 2%. 

Prisoners of Insecurity is also one of the most 
impressive efforts to date to integrate some of the 
major findings in international studies. However 
in doing so, the book appears to identify one of 
the problems that the field of international studies 
faces. 

Several years ago, an essay by Anatol Rapoport 
caused a stir in the international studies com- 
munity by pointing out that even after two 
decades of theorizing and measuring, the field still 
had not generated many law-like statements about 
how the world politics works. According to Rapo- 
port, a mature science is able to collect empirical 
findings so that, after a time, some general propo- 
sitions are supported and others are contradicted. 
That is, over the long haul there ought to be some 
cumulation of knowledge, so that current re- 
search builds on previous research. Rapoport 
observed that most studies in international studies 
begin from square one, so that it was difficult to 
identify any general principles that had been 
derived from international studies. 

Since Rapoport wrote his critique, several inter- 
national relations scholars, including Russett, 
have attempted to meet the challenge. Often their 
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method has been to survey the findings that have 
been presented in the field and to try to sort out 
patterns that can serve as law-like generalizations. 

Yet, in doing so one can run into difficulties. 
For example, Russett cites a study by Michael 
Wallace demonstrating that conflicts that occur 
during arms races are more likely to escalate into 
war than those that occur during other periods (p. 
61). There is a footnote in the back of the book 
admitting that the results may be somewhat con- 
troversial. However, it would also have been pos- 
sible to cite an earlier study by Samuel Hunting- 
ton that showed arms races have little, if any, 
association with the occurrence of war. Admit- 
tedly, the Huntington study did not use quantita- 
tive measures and, like the Wallace study, it has 
some trouble devising a convincing definition of 
an ‘farms race.’ Yet the Huntington study is a 
valid experimental design, and I suspect that the 
typical reader would find the Huntington results 
at least as convincing as the ones presented in the 
Wallace study. Furthermore, because the two 
studies differ so much in their approach, it would 
be difficult to design a decisive critical experiment 
to settle which is more accurate. 

Perhaps one reason why this problem occurs in 
this book (as well as some other studies) is that we 
in the discipline may have interpreted Rapoport’s 
imperative too simplistically. It is true that in 
mature, productive sciences the vast majority of 
studies do not begin tabula rasa. However, there 
are also few studies in these fields that try to filter 
truth out of a vast collection of previous investiga- 
tions (the exception may be the review article, but 
such articles are not usually viewed as examples of 
seminal pieces of research). 

Rather, in mature sciences cumulation seems to 
occur as a natural process when some investigator 
presents research so impressive and evidence so 
compelling that others in the field follow up and 
refine the original findings simply as a matter of 
course. If there has been little cumulation in inter- 
national studies up to now, then it is probably 
because there are problems preventing it from 
happening, not because no one has thought of do- 
ing sO. In some cases these problems stem from 
two researchers using such different methodolo- 
gies that it is difficult to make comparisons be- 
tween their findings, as in, for example, the Hunt- 
ington and Wallace studies, where it is likely that 
scholars would argue more over the methods that 
were used than over the results. In other cases the 
problem seems to be that researchers in the fields 
are conceptualizing events so differently that it is 
difficult to make comparisons. 

The Prisoners of Insecurity is worth reading, 
and perhaps it can be understood if Russett has 
stressed some findings at the expense of others, 
given that he was trying to make some general 
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points to a fairly broad audience. Yet by demon- 
strating some of the difficulties that arise when in 
integrating conclusions from an existing body of 
research, the book may have also shown us that 
we may need to rethink some of our views on 
cumulation in international studies. 
BRUCE D. BERKOWITZ 

University of Minnesota 


Communist Nations’ Military Assistance. Edited 
by John F. Copper and Daniel S. Papp. (Boul- 
der, Colo.: Westview Press, 1983. Pp. xii + 
201. $20.00.) 

The Non-Aligned, the UN, and the Superpowers. 
By Richard L. Jackson. (New York: Praeger 
Publishers, 1983. Pp. xx + 315. $29.95.) 

The Pattern of Soviet Conduct in tbe Third 
World. Edited by Walter Laqueur. (New York: 
Praeger Publishers, 1983. Pp. vi + 252. 
$24.95.) 


The international politics of third-world states, 
and of the Non-Aligned Movement in particular, 
have been the source of considerable confusion as 
well as controversy. In part this is due to the fact 
that they confound American expectations of sup- 
port, or at least impartiality, in the conflict with 
the Soviet Union. In part it is because that conflict 
is not the consuming concern for the Third World 
that it is for the United States. Two of the books 
reviewed illustrate the confusion, the third helps 
to clear it up. All three contribute views on the 
controversy, at least implicitly. 

Focusing on a different aspect of third-world 
international politics, these books approach it pri- 
marily in terms of its implications for the West 
within the context of Soviet-American relations. 
The collection edited by Copper and Papp is nar- 
rowest in scope. The donor-centered chapters, 
with the exception of Papp’s on Soviet military 
aid to Eastern Europe as well as the considerably 
smaller reverse flow, survey military assistance 
and other forms of arms transfer to third-world 
countries and liberation movements. Each of the 
major chapters, Roger E. Kanet’s on Soviet, Cop- 
per’s on China’s, and W. Raymond Duncan’s on 
Cuban military assistance, includes a historical 
review as well as current aid. Because these have 
already . received considerable attention, there is 
little that is new here for those following events in 
the Third World. The less well known Vietnamese 
and North Korean arms transfers are covered 


briefly by Douglas Pike and Nack An and Rose 
An 


Trond Gilberg’s chapter on East European 
military assistance is remarkable for its aberrant 
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approach and conclusions. Labeling Yugoslavia 
“Neutralist” while calling other countries ‘‘Faith- 
ful Agents” (East Germany, Czechoslovakia, and 
Bulgaria), ‘‘Autonomist’’ (Romania), and ‘‘In- 
Betweens’’ (Poland and Hungary), he includes 
Yugoslavia in the description of Warsaw Pact 
military assistance. This indicates a fundamental 
misreading of Yugoslav-Soviet relations as well as 
of Yugoslavia’s decades-long leadership role 
within the Non-Aligned Movement. Aside from 
confusing ‘‘neutrality’’ with ‘‘nonalignment’’ 
(‘Yugoslavia continued its policy of neutrality 
during the 1970s. . .” [p. 74]), Gilberg contends 
that there is a ‘‘complementarity of needs and 
preferences’? between Yugoslav and Soviet 
policies and offers three observations to support 
this conclusion. First, noting only in parentheses 
—as if regretting having to allow the point—the 
equally central Yugoslav policy goal of limiting 
Soviet influence, he states that Yugoslavia seeks 
to lessen Western influence in the Third World. 
Second, ignoring the long history of excellent rela- 
tions that Yugoslavia has maintained with moder- 
ate third-world regimes, Gilberg emphasizes 
Yugoslavia’s ‘‘strong ties with established leftist 
regimes that are self-proclaimed adversaries of the 
West’’ (only one, Qaddafi’s, is mentioned). Final- 
dy, Gilberg claims that ‘‘Yugoslavian policies are 
designed to help overthrow certain existing 
regimes in the Third World” (p. 89). He provides 
no supportive data or argumentation for this 
assertion. In my research of Yugoslavia’s foreign 
policy I have never encountered in any source 
even a hint of subversive activities, direct or other- 
wise, on the part of Yugoslavia. 

Taken together, the nine chapters of the book 
present a great deal of data (and speculation 
when data is lacking), much of it culled from 
newspaper reports, on who gave or sold what to 
whom and when, but they offer little sustained 
analysis or sufficient consideration of the political 
context of the military assistance. For example, 
without attempting to substantiate them, the 
editors use two assertions as the peg on which to 
hang the book: that military assistance from other 
communist countries ‘‘caused’’ the defeat of the 
United States in Vietnam, and that civil and other 
conflicts since World War II have been ‘‘decided 
by foreign arms assistance’? (pp. xi-xii). Their 
conclusion, in the form of a policy prescription, is 
equally simplistic: Because the Soviet Union and 
other communist countries have increased their 
military aid, the Western countries, and the 
United States in particular, ‘‘must once again in- 
crease their weapons aid and sales.” Alternatively, 
the communist states should be persuaded to 
reduce their military assistance. As a third alter- 
native, they propose supplying China with the 
weapons it needs ‘‘in return for a stepping-up of 
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its military assistance to Third World countries” 
(p. 178). 

The Pattern of Soviet Conduct in the Third 
World, edited by Walter Laqueur, centers on 
Soviet relations with certain nonaligned countries 
of ‘‘the Third World heartland.” It is a rather ec- 
centric selection. Aside from two chapters on the 
Third World generally (by Arieh Eilan and David 
E. Albright) and twa on Africa (by Raymond W. 
Copson and Herbert Block), only India, Iran, 
Libya, and the Harn (Ethiopia and Somalia) 
receive chapter-length treatment. 

The contributions to the collection—*‘‘sup- 
ported and reviewed”? by the Department of 
Defense—offer a review of the history of Soviet 
involvement in the Third World. Paul B. Henze’s 
well-researched chapter also illuminates some 
aspects of the obscure Derg politics in Ethiopia. 
Ellen Laipson’s chapter on Libya and Muriel 
Atkin’s on Iran are useful, well-sourced updatings 
of Soviet relations with each of these countries. 
Arieh Eilan’s chapter extensively overlaps 
material that is covered in others, notably Robert 
H. Donaldson’s chepter on India and those on 
Africa. Eilen does raise the important subject of 
KGB activities, but only to mention a few in- 
stances of ‘‘alleged support’’ by the KGB and to 
offer some impressionistic observations on the 
‘Russian character” and the superior qualities of 
KGB agents in comparison to rank-and-file Soviet 
diplomats. The chapter is also marred by a selec- 
tive use of data. For example, in the description of 
Soviet and Cuban involvement in Angola, there is 
no mention of South African or other involve- 
ment. It is difficult to assess the implications of 
the Soviet and Cuban presence in Angola without 
establishing its context. 

The Laqueur bock is remarkable for the suc- 
cessful integration of its nine chapters in terms of 
the purpose of the volume: to assess Soviet ‘‘in- 
strumentalities to make friends and influence peo- 
ple in the Third World’’; to determine which fac- 
tors are likely to enhance, and which to obstruct, 
Soviet efforts; and to consider future develop- 
ments in Soviet relations with the Third World. 
There is a consensus among the authors on the 
point that Soviet efforts in the Third World have 
produced ‘‘mixed results,” as Atkin puts it in 
regard to Iran. Donaldson comes to a similar 
assessment on India: ‘‘Moscow’s considerable in- 
vestment has by no means won it inordinate influ- 
ence or turned India into a puppet state.’’ He con- 
cludes that Americans need not be ‘‘alarmed at 
the Soviet presence in South Asia” (p. 106)—a 
conclusion consistent with that of the others. 
Although some of the authors avoid speculating 
about the future, those who do are not particu- 
larly persuasive. Either the predictions are so 
vague as not to predict anything at all or too 
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limited; for every alternative suggested, at: least 
one other could be proposed as equally plausible: 

Laqueur, reflecting the assessments of the 
others, suggests that of Soviet ‘‘instrumentali- 
ties,” the least important are economic aid and 
trade, indigenous Communist parties, and ideol- 
ogy. He considers as most important the ‘‘opera- 
tions of the surrogates,” military aid ‘‘with all its 
implications,” and what he calls ‘‘false conscious- 
ness” on the part of certain third-world countries 
(p. 39). Laqueur borrows the Marxist concept to 
explain what he considers as the ‘‘illogical and 
possibly suicidal behavior’’ of the noncommunist 
countries of Asia and the Middle East bordering 
on the Soviet Union, namely their refusal to 
“look for American support against the super- 
power that is nearer and more dynamic, and hap- 
pens to have the greater appetite.’’ Ultimately, 
Laqueur comes to the “‘inevitable conclusion that 
Third World foreign policy is not guided mainly 
by logic or by self-interest, but that powerful emo- 
tions such as xenophobia, of the West in par- 
ticular, have a greater impact’’ (pp. 25-26). 

The polemical tone of the editor, directed both 
at the Soviets and the nonaligned states, is a par- 
ticularly disconcerting aspect of this book. 

Laqueur characterizes the Non-Aligned Move- 
ment as a sort of Soviet front organization in a 
third-world incarnation. He confuses neutrality 
with nonalignment and distorts the history and 
character of the Movement when he states that 
“what started as a genuinely neutral (or neutral- 
ist) movement’’ has been ‘‘manipulated’’ by pro- 
Soviet elements inside the Movement, primarily 
Cuba, into a ‘‘reorientation’’ (p. 9). Moreover, to 
say that Cuba is ‘‘unquestioningly accepted as a 
nonaligned country’’ is to ignore the prolonged 
controversy among the nonaligned states over 
Cuba’s chairmanship of the Movement (which it 
held from 1979 to 1983, not 1978 to 1982 as cited 
by Laqueur [p. 91). This was only the most recent 
indication of a very persistent ‘‘questioning’’ of 
Cuba’s nonaligned standing—perhaps most 
strongly by Yugoslavia, which Laqueur does not 
even mention when he lists only Cyprus and Malta 
as the European members of the Movement (p. 
11). 

Richard L. Jackson’s book on the Non-Aligned 
Movement, Zhe Non-Aligned, the UN, and the 
Superpowers, written while he was on leave from 
the State Department, forms a sharp contrast to 
the first two. Among other things, Jackson avoids 
viewing the Third World as primarily an object of 
Soviet or Amefican policies and attempts to ex- 
plain the dynamics of the Movement in terms that 
take into account the interests and policy ration- 
ale of the nonaligned states, as well as those of the 
United States and the Soviet Union. The lucidly 
written volume is divided into three parts. First, 
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Jackson reviews the origins and evolution of the 
Non-Aligned Movement, including a chapter on 
the Chairmanship of the Movement that empha- 
sizes the sources and limitations of its influence. A 


‘chapter on the most recent nonaligned summit, 


the 1983 New Delhi Conference, brings the history 
up to date. The second part of the book focuses 
on the role of the nonaligned states in the Security - 
Council and General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions and the impact of nonaligned politics on the 
structure and agenda of the United Nations. In 
the third part, Jackson considers ‘Soviet and 
American interaction with the Non-Aligned 
Movement and offers well-argued policy sugges- 
tions for the United States. 

The book is very sparsely documented and does 
not attempt a scholarly analysis of the Movement. 
Its value for the policymaker and for the scholar 
of third-world politics, and the Non-Aligned 
Movement in particular, is essentially threefold. 
First, Jackson’s study, aside from the historical 
material, is based on his own observations at the 
United Nations during 1980 and 1983 and on 


interviews with diplomats representing nonaligned 


states. Consequently, there is a great deal of sig- 
nificant information in the book that cannot be 
found in the public record. Second, Jackson 
makes clear that American expectations of impar- 
tiality on the part of the nonaligned are mis- 
placed. Third, he offers an insightful critique of 
American policies toward the nonaligned. 
Jackson does not overlook the role of Cuba and 
other Soviet ‘‘clients’’ in the Non-Aligned Move- 
ment, but arguing that it is not a ‘‘sufficient ex- 
planation of U.S. difficulties with the non- 
aligned,” he suggests that the ‘‘influence of 
Soviet clients within the movement has been exag- 
gerated by some U.S. policymakers unwilling to 
accept non-aligned hostility’? as something based 
on substantive differences with the United States 
(p. 202). Jackson goes to the heart of American. 
misunderstanding of the nonaligned, as reflected 
in policy as well as, for example, in the other two 
books reviewed, when he observes that ‘‘Anti- 
Westernism is kept alive within the NAM by a 
post-colonial outlook and continuing stalemate 
on southern Africa, the Middie East, and North- 
South economic issues. While U.S. approaches to 
the non-aligned have been largely in reaction to 
presumed Soviet and Cuban gains, a major force 
within the movement has been opposition to 
Western policy rather than affinity for Moscow’’ 
(p. 242). Jackson also points out that U.S. policy 
toward the Non-Aligned Movement lacks coher- 
ence, that the United States tends to respond on 
an ad hoc basis to immediate issues and crises. 
“Faced with an impending summit of the NAM, 
.. and nearly certain condemnation of the 
United States on issues ranging from Puerto Rico 
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to the Middle East, the usual bureaucratic re- 
sponse has been a ‘package’ of actions intended to 
‘cover all bases’ ’’ (p. 225). ‘‘Lecturing’’ non- 
aligned states on such occasions over what posi- 
tions to take has been counterproductive. 

In effect, Jackson argues for a more coherent 
and pragmatic approach toward the nonaligned, 
one that would address their substantive interests. 
I recommend this book as an important contribu- 
tion to the understanding of the Non-Aligned 
Movement, as well as to the continuing debate 
over nonalignment. 


RITA PUTINS PETERS 
University of Massachusetts-Boston 


State versus Ethnic Claims: African Policy Dilem- 
mas. Edited by Donald Rochchild and Victor 
A. Olorunsola. (Boulder, Colo.: Westview 
Press, 1983. Pp. x + 356. $25.00, cloth; 
$11.95, paper.) 

State and Nation in the Third World: The Western 
State and African Nationalism. By Anthony D. 
Smith. (New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1983. 
Pp. 171. $25.00.) 

Military Coups m Sub-Saharan Africa: How to 
Justify Ilegal Assumptions of Power. By Staf- 
fan Wiking. (Uppsala: Scandinavian Institute 
of African Studies, 1983. Pp. 141. SEK 63, 
paper.) 


These three books take stock of various events 
during the quarter century since the first sub- 
Saharan colonies gained independence from their 
European masters. Each moves beyond the older 
scholarship on nation- and state-building to 
reflect the lessons learned from the sub-Saharan 
predicament. Three themes merit particlar 
scrutiny. First, neither the Western European ex- 
perience with state-building nor the Balkan ex- 
perience with nation-building captures the 
peculiar problems of state- and nation-building in 
sub-Saharan Africa. Second, neither liberal nor 
Marxist scholarship of the past generation ade- 
quately understood the processes at work in sub- 
Saharan Africa. Third, elite/mass dynamics often 
peculiar to the sub-Saharan predicament affect 
the processes of nation- and state-building in criti- 
cal ways, and thus demand more careful scholarly 
attention. 

The Western European states emerging between 
the fifteenth and early twentieth centuries were 
favored by conditions peculiar to European his- 
tory. Drawing from the work of Charles Tilly, 
Smith cites as preconditions a reasonably 
homogenous Christian culture, a peasant econ- 
omy with ruling landlords rather than tribes or 
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lineages, and a decentralized political structure. 
More immediate conditions included the demon- 
strated efficiency of the newly centralized state, 
the freedom of Western Europe from outside in- 
terference, and the growth of cities and a mer- 
chant class from which the state could extract 
taxes for its military and bureaucracy. Comple- 
menting this model of state-building in Western 
Europe is the nation-building of Eastern Europe, 
where ethnic identities were the cornerstones of 
statehood. 

The arbitrary colonial boundaries carved upon 
the African subcontinent reflected a Eurocentric 
image of the nation-state, but conditions in sub- 
Saharan Africa proved radically different from 
those on the European continent. Colonial boun- 
daries more often than not were insensitive to 
ethnic identities, colonial administrations defined 
the contours of subsequent state institutions, and 
the colonial dependencies made it impossible for 
the new sub-Saharan states to escape external in- 
fluence. To make matters worse, indigenous 
economies were generally precapitalist and rooted 
in tribe or lineage and, except for Islam in some 
sections of the subcontinent, religions were com- 
paratively heterodox. 

Colonial fiat and the post-World War II inter- 
national system dictated nation-state structures in 
sub-Saharan Africa, but European history pro- 
vided little guidance for understanding the events 
and processes set in motion when European struc- 
tures were imposed on sub-Saharan conditions. 
Neither liberal nor Marxist scholarship took time- 
ly and adequate account of the discrepancy be- 
tween European and sub-Saharan contexts. Smith 
argues that neither the modernization nor the 
Marxist paradigms paid sufficient attention to 
autonomous political processes in sub-Saharan 
Africa, focusing instead on cultural values and 
economic forces. Much of State and Nation in the 
Third World reviews problems with liberal 
theories of modernization. Writing for the Roth- 
child and Olorunsola volume, State versus Ethnic 
Claims, Goran Hyden notes that Marxists sought 
an explanation of underdevelopment in capitalist 
penetration and its alienating and marginalizing 
effects, rather than recognize the role played by 
precapitalist peasant production and its attendant 
primordial/ethnic public realm in blocking eco- 
nomic development and nation-state coherence. 
Edmond Keller in the same volume regards the 
state as a potentially autonomous actor and dis- 
cusses how this factor has emerged in current neo- 
Marxist debate. 

If European experience failed to illuminate 
nation- and state-building in sub-Saharan Africa, 
and if earlier liberel and Marxist scholarship 
failed to take adequate notice of the historical dis- 
crepancies, what has more recent scholarship to 
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offer? One common thread running through these 
three volumes is elite/mass dynamics and its im- 
pact on nation- and state-building in sub-Saharan 
Africa. As an autonomous force, the state in sub- 
Saharan Africa lacks many of the representational 
qualities associated with European constitutional 
democracies. This disjuncture between elites and 
masses permits differential evolution of state and 
nation while creating problems regarding elite/ 
mass linkages. 

Smith argues that African nationalism can and 
has operated at three distinct levels: the ethnic 
community sharing a common history and cul- 
ture, the state as heir to the colonial administra- 
tion and territorial boundaries, and the sub- 
continent, as crucible for anticolonialism and 
racial dignity. The first two are seldom in com- 
plete accord, whereas the third emerged as a 
special province of the African intelligentsia. 
African elites have been drawn disproportionately 
from its Western-educated intelligentsia and, ac- 
cording to Smith, cultivate nationalist and Pan- 
African ideologies while occupying strategic struc- 
tural roles that are relatively autonomous of civil 
society. In Smith’s view, African political strug- 
gles between civilians and military, liberals and 
Marxists, regional and ethnic conflicts, are first 
and foremost conflicts within the intelligentsia. 

Because the state has been given an extra- 
ordinary role in economic development, these 
same elites potentially can effect profound social 
. change. Indigenous ethnic economies, conversely, 
continue to hamper modernization. Preferences 
for proletarian or mass mobilizing political parties 
bring elite debates to the masses while reinforcing 
the claims of the territorial state and granting 
benefits to intelligentsia within the party. Henry 
Bienen’s essay in the Rothchild and Olorunsola 
volume conversely argues that political parties 
have been particularly sensitive to social conflict 
and have attempted to develop formulas for ad- 
dressing communal and class cleavages. These and 
other interactions between existing social forms 
and a relatively autonomous state suggest what 
Smith calls the problem of ‘‘fit’’ between an elite 
with alien ideals occupying foreign structures and 
local cultures and communities, 

Military Coups in Sub-Saharan Africa illus- 
trates one such dilemma of fit. Coups in general 
‘violate rules for orderly succession of political 
personnel, and military coups in particular bring 
Western organization and ideals into African poli- 
tics. Wiking reviews a number of possible ex- 
planations for military coups including foreign in- 
terests and influence, societal conditions, govern- 
ment-military relations, intramilitary conditions, 
and individual perspectives. Discrepancies be- 
tween political science explanations and official 
justifications help to illustrate the ‘‘fitting 
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process.” Although some foreign complicity or 
approval may precede a military coup, officers 
never justify a coup with references to the inter- 
ests or desires of a foreign nation. Although 
researchers often relate coups to performance 
failures, coups typically occur after a disturbance 
has subsided and the coup itself seldom is justified 
on grounds of social or political unrest. Economic 
failures are cited as justifications, but these are 
seldom the most important justification given for 
a military coup. Officers seldom justify coups 
based on problems of government/military rela- 
tions, save in instances where the military pre- 
viously intervened and the government subse- 
quently strayed from the course established by the 
military, preferring instead to cite responsibility 
to nation and civilian lack of objectivity in dealing 
with ethnic or regional issues. Intramilitary con- 
flicts are never used to justify a coup, and purely 
personal motives still require reference to some 
other condition that might convince others that a 
change of power is necessary. What follows from 
all this is the sharp cleavage between elite motives 
and mass justifications. 

A final illustration of the ‘‘fit problem’’ derives 
from the Rothchild and Olorunsola volume’s em- 
phasis on state claims for control and geopolitical 
quests for autonomy. The policy analysis perspec- 
tive advocated there asks how public policies 
might promote a sense of mutual interest using 
suboptimal or satisficing strategies instead of in- 
tractable conflict among mutually unacceptable 
choices. That such negotiation is thought possible 
reflects differences in types of state (e.g., hege- 
monic versus ‘‘soft’’) and type of demand (e.g., 
low intensity demands for distributive benefits 
versus high intensity demands for independence). 
Other possibly relevant factors include the devel- 
opment of mutually rewarding tradeoffs between 
patron and client, the convergence or divergence 
of class and ethnic cleavages, the fluidity of ethnic 
identities, the state’s ability to disaggregate claims 
and strategies, the type of policy conflict, and the 
availability of alternative solutions (e.g., federal- 
ism). Rothchild also cites evidence of a gap be- 
tween the public’s latent articulations and elite 
selecting and shaping of demands to be channeled 
into the policy process. If elites and masses are on 
parallel courses of evolution vis-d-vis nation- and 
state-building in sub-Saharan Africa, it would 
seem from these books that the similitude likely 
emerges through an interactive process where 
elites shape sub-Saharan history within broad and 
latent boundaries of behaviors at least plausibly 
congruent with the more immediate and local ex- 
perience of the masses, both as it was and as it 
changes through continued elite actions. 

If contemporary comparative scholarship is to- 
day more informed by the events of sub-Saharan 
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Africa than in the past, there still is much work to 
be done; many different analytic frameworks can 
be found in these three volumes. Typologies 
abound, and some use similar words in very dif- 
ferent ways. Emphases differ on whether factors 
giving rise to the problems of nation- and state- 
building are more or less important than available 
choices as these processes unfold. Using Heribert 
Adam’s distinction in State versus Ethnic Claims, 
the arguments found in these books are neither 
naive efforts at social engineering nor paralyzed 
accounts of predetermined historical evolution. 
But between these extremes there is a great center 
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which surely requires a better theoretical integra- 
tion of ongoing processes and available choices. 
The Rothchild and Olorunsola volume concludes 
with David Laitin’s suggestion that a theory of 
bargaining between state and nationality groups 
must be complemented with a theory of state 
coherence and national definition. Rigorous theo- 
retical work linking processes and choices remains 
an unfulfilled promise of comparative politics. 


STEVEN T. SEITZ 
University of Illinois et Urbana-Champaign 


American Government 
and Politics 


Equality under the Constitution: Reclaiming the 
Fourteenth Amendment. By Judith A. Baer. 
(Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 1983. 
Pp. 308. $37.50, cloth; $17.50, paper.) 


Drawing on constitutional and intellectual his- 
tory, Judith Baer argues that ‘‘constitutional 
guarantees of equality depend not on the belief 
that people are equally capable, but on notions of 
equal humanity and entitlement” (p. 184); that the 
Fourteenth Amendment, in particular, was meant 
to guarantee an equality in treatment by the gov- 
ernment-—-something like, in Ronald Dworkin’s 
language, the right to be treated as an equal— 
despite inequities in talent and situation; and that 
the Supreme Court, which deals with equal pro- 
tection challenges by scrutinizing the fit between 
governmental discrimination and governmental 
ends, ignores this history and intent. As a result, 
the courts have ‘‘crabbed and confined a bill of 
rights that was lavish and expansive in its design’’ 
(p. 253). This has led to inequities in practice. Ina 
judicial Balkanization of the equal protection 
doctrine, principles which are supposed to be 
generally applicable are not applied to cases in- 
volving the handicapped, young, or homosexual. 
Baer is concise yet thorough in her discussion of 
the historical material and clear, although some- 
what selective, in her presentation of the case law. 
When appropriate, she acknowledges lacunae in 
the historical evidence. Baer admits to being a 
judicial activist in the sense that she advocates a 
more active role for the Supreme Court in pro- 
moting equality, but her rhetoric, unlike that of 
most activists when writing about equality, is 
never pompous and only rarely strident. Of par- 


ticular interest to political scientists who lean 
towards judicial activism are her brief rebuttal 
of the historical argument for a minimalist ap- 
proach to the equal protection clause made by 
Raoul Berger in Government by Judiciary (Har- 
vard University Press, 1977) and her analysis of 
the limits of the approach to judicial review out- 
lined by John Hart Ely in Democracy and Distrust 
(Harvard University Press, 1980). And for stu- 
dents of the equal protection clause, Baer estab- 
lishes quite definitely that the multi-tier approach 
to review now in use ‘‘is not clear; it is not rooted 
in history; it does not fit the constitutional lan- 
guage; and it permits inconsistent and troubling 
results” (p. 264). 

After these accomplishments, Baer’s own 
recommendations for improving the situation, 
which are set out in a concluding chapter, are dis- 
appointing. She draws on and extends (although 
with a cautionary nots) the analysis in Dworkin’s 
Taking Rights Seriously (Harvard University 
Press, 1978). But the approach Baer proposes, 
which would be less rizid and which would require 
courts to concern themselves more with what sorts 
of rights and individuals were involved than with 
the appropriateness of a law to the government’s 
interests, will lead to che same sort of subjectivity 
and inconsistencies that she finds objectionable in 
the existing doctrine. It is all very well to say, for 
example, that courts should never permit a cate- 
gorization that will stigmatize some group, and it 
is probably true that it is much easier to harm the 
powerless than the powerful. But stigma remains 
a psychological concept, and Baer does not recog- 
nize the counterargument—which can be based on 
the psychological evidence in Brown y. Board of 
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Education—that any differential access to govern- 
mental benefits inevitably stigmatizes someone. 
As Samuel Butler observed, any general principle 
yields absurd results when extended to its extreme. 
Other principles intervene to limit the working of 
Jefferson’s notion of equality based on an equal 
endowment of natural rights. Perhaps the law, if 
it is not to be an ass, must approach the young or 
the handicapped in a different way than it ap- 
proaches the black or the female. Or perhaps not. 
To her credit, Baer does not claim that her ap- 
proach solves the existing problems; she merely 
says that it will lead to a better fit between law and 
justice than what now exists. 


PAUL LERMACK 
Bradley University 


The Future of the Sunbelt: Managing Growth and 
Change. Edited by Steven C. Ballard and 
Thomas E. James. (New York: Praeger Pub- 
lishers, 1983. Pp. xxi + 241. $25.95.) 


This collection aims to expand the discussion of 
growth in the Sunbelt from federal spending to 
“other important issues, particularly federal-state 
relationships, state innovations in growth man- 
agement capacity, and long-term needs to balance 
. the benefits of growth with its costs and risks” (p. 
xvi). The title is somewhat misleading, however, 
because the book is primarily an overview of the 
current public attitudes, government organiza- 
tion, and growth strategies that could affect the 


- future of the South. 


Rebecca Roberts and Lisa Butler review the ex- 


tensive theoretical and empirical literature on the 


Sunbelt’s ability to attract industry and residents. 
Thomas James complements this analysis with 
1978 to 2010 population, employment, economic, 
and income projections for the 13 southeast and 
southwest states. 

The third chapter addresses problems of capital 
mobility. Although Daniel McGovern’s research 
is well executed, it is ill-suited to this volume: He 
examines plant openings and closings in Wis- 
consin. . 

Four selections examine state efforts to manage 
growth. Steven Ballard and Elizabeth Gunn sum- 
marize the region’s air, water, hazardous waste, 
and land-use problems. Their analysis of public 
opinion, interest group membership and activity, 
state agency organization, and existing environ- 
mental management strategies leads them to con- 
clude that the ‘‘capacity to manage environmental 
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growth issues is... generally positive” (p. 127). 

Timothy Hall links Mississippi’s laggard devel- 
opment to the importation of half its energy, 
which benefits ‘‘energy producers, royalty 
owners, energy processors, and governments in 
other states’ (p. 184). Mississippi’s competitive 
disadvantage vis-à-vis its neighbors can be reme- 
died, Hall argues, if the state develops its lignite. 
Potential benefits include jobs, tax revenues, elec- 
tric rates, and raw material for synthetic fuels and 
chemical feedstocks. Hall cautions the state to 
plan carefully to reduce the risks associated with 
lignite development. Strategies include a detailed 
technology impact assessment, an analysis of the 
lignite’s quality and availability, a test burn and 
sample reclamation project, and a gasification 
feasibility study. 

A second case study covers the Texas 2000 Pro- 
ject. The chapter is quite brief, however, and in- 
cludes little more than a study commission’s find- 
ings and recommendations regarding water, 
energy, agriculture, transportation, research and 
development, government finance, and relations 
with Mexico. 

James L. Regens and Robert W. Rycroft exam- 
ine some intergovernmental growth issues. They 
argue that the Reagan administration’s ‘‘new 
federalism” effort ‘‘systematically undercuts the 
foundation”’ (p. 163) of the scientific and tech- 
nological partnership needed to manage the im- 
pacts of growth in the Sunbelt. Budgetary and 
programmatic cutbacks for research and develop- 
ment, technology transfer and utilization assis- 
tance, development of state and local capacities to 
use science and technology, and intergovernmen- 
tal agenda-setting and implementation have 
shifted the onus for action to the states, which 
may be unable to handle major environmental 
problems. 

Local growth issues receive limited attention. A 
chapter on urban health care delivery is essentially 
a description of the Reagan budget cuts for health 
care. A second selection discusses Houston area 
residents’ opinions on local problems. 

Dwight Davis concludes the volume with re- 
search and policy recommendations. He suggests 
that the most pressing immediate problem is effec- 
tive planning. His long-term agenda includes re- 
search on the ‘‘underlying causes of growth, inter- 
dependence among regions, international factors, 
and infrastructure and human capital factors” (p. 
216). 

The volume’s contribution to the study of Sun- 
belt growth is quite limited. The editors have in- 
cluded little original research of interest to 
scholars. Nor have they aided public officials by 
adding selections that evaluate the effectiveness of 
various growth management techniques. Several 
of the chapters could prove helpful, however, to 
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students and policymakers unfamiliar with the 
topic. 


ARNOLD FLEISCHMANN 
University of Georgia 


The Democratic Muse: Visual Arts and the Public 
Interest. By Edward C. Banfield. (New York: 
Basic Books, 1984. Pp. xii + 244. $15.95.) 


Edward Banfield has written a controversial 
book—~at least for those of us who advocate gov- 
ernment support for the arts. The Democratic 
Muse has a dual purpose: to determine whether 
increasing access to the visual arts through gov- 
ernment subsidy is in the public interest, and to 
evaluate the major administrative vehicles of this 
support such as the National Endowment for the 
Arts (NEA), art museums, and public school art 
education (pp. 3-4). Banfield argues that as a 
general principle, cultural subsidies are not defen- 
sible; moreover, he sees little value in programs 
that would broaden cultural access even if un- 
subsidized. Such conclusions seem likely when, at 
the start, Banfield asserts that public culture is not 
a proper national government activity and is also 
antithetical to ‘“‘natural law liberalism” (a term 
introduced on page 12, but left undefined). The 
question of the proper role of public culture in a 
liberal state and pluralist society is a complicated 
one; it certainly requires a treatment more exten- 

-sive than the seven pages that it is allotted (pp. 
8-14). 

Unfortunately, there is a central problem in the 
organization of Banfield’s book: Many important 
issues are introduced but left unexamined, many 
of his concerns are only vaguely related, and these 
concerns are often far afield of the issue of public 
subsidy. Specialists will have to assess the validity 
of the secondary sources cited and the relevance 
of the many debates that are recounted. It may be 
observed, however, that Banfield’s discussion of 
the educational, social, and aesthetic mission of 
American art museums (pp. 92-116) is both highly 

. selective and marred by many hasty generaliza- 
tions. It would be difficult to recognize the 
modern art museum from Banfield’s description, 
let alone a self-conscious museum of modern art. 

This is not the appropriate place to evaluate at 
length the aesthetic values with which Banfield 
deals as both critic and advocate. For example, he 
has an elaborate proposal for the acquisition of 
‘thigh quality fakes” by museums as a solution to 
the high cost of original works (pp. 139-154). Ban- 
field also proposes ‘‘the elimination of all sub- 
sidy, indirect as well as direct, private as well as 
public” (p. 187). Museums are to make up their 
revenue shortfall, which arises largely from the 
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nature of cultural production rather than in- 
efficiency, by imposing higher admission prices. 
Banfield suggests that as with the Broadway 
theater and Hollywood movies, a ‘‘cultural mar- 
ket’? unimpaired by the distortions of subsidies 
will find ‘‘ways to give viewers what they will pay 
to see’’ (p. 188). 

One may note again that the reviewer has an 
interest in public culture. The problem, however, 
is that the arguments against cultural subsidy 
raised in The Democratic Muse have been dealt 
with more provocatively elsewhere (for example, 
by Ernest van den Haag) as have questions-:about 
the NEA’s goals of cultural equity (for. example, 
by Paul Di Maggio and Michael Useem). These 
works are not discussed; indeed, there is little 
reference to the growing scholarly literature in the 
fields of cultural economics, social theory and the 
arts, and cultural policymaking. By contrast, a 
work like Karal Ann Marling’s Wall to Wall 
America: A Cultural History of Post-Office 
Murals in the Great Depression (University of 
Minnesota Press, 1982) shows what can be learned 
from another look at an old subject when there is. 
strong archival research and fresh theoretical 
insights, 

The Democratic Muse fails to provide a sharply 
focused analysis of public culture or a sensitive 
understanding of the values that underlie the 
debates over government support for the arts in 
the United States. There is a legitimate case to be 
made against public cultural subsidy, but it 
deserves a better brief than Edward Banfield has 
provided in The Democratic Muse. 


KEVIN V. MULCAHY 
Louisiana State University 


The Twilight of Cities: Political Conflict, Develop- 
ment and Decay in Five Communities. By Har- 
vey Boulay. (Port Washington, N.Y.: Associ- 
ated Faculty Press, 1983. Pp. 170. $17.00.) 


In The Twilight of Cities, Harvey Boulay exam- 
ines political conflict in five eastern Massachusetts 
cities: Lynn, Lowell, New Bedford, Brockton, 
and Lawrence. Boulay argues persuasively that 
these cases represent an interesting class of cities 
often ignored in the urban policy literature. Each 
is an older, middle-sized, postindustrial popula- 
tion center which experienced significant eco- 
nomic development in the nineteenth century and 
long-term economic decline in the twentieth. This 
shared history is reflected in a strong working- 
class culture and a deteriorating economic and 
physical infrastructure. Although a significant 
proportion of the urban population in the United 
States lives in such cities, scholars often prefer to 
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study much larger metropolitan areas. As a result, 
much of what we think we know about urban 
politics may have less generality than often 
assumed. 

Boulay adds to a growing literature that is pes- 
simistic about the potential of local government. 
After reviewing a set of political controversies in 
each of the cities, he concludes that the most not- 
able feature of the political process is a lack of 
substantive outcomes. Typically, no one wins 
political fights. Political drift and economic 
decline are evident in each city. Even the single 
‘*guccess’’ reported, the creation. of an urban 
national park in Lowell, supports this view, 
because the park was largely the result of success- 
ful appeals to political authorities outside of the 
local political arena. Indeed, it was only very late 
in the decision-making process that local officials 
offered somewhat begrudging support to the idea 
of the park. 

This lack of political capacity is thought to be 
rooted in two key features of local political cul- 
ture. The first is a political style of conflict man- 
agement in which political actors seek to reduce 
escalation of political conflict. Also critical is the 
environment in which conflict management oc- 
curs. Environment is defined as the level of infor- 
mation available to decision makers. Boulay 
argues that the level of information available to 
decision makers in each of the cities studied is very 
low. As a result, a conflict-management style 
degenerates into a broad risk-avoidance principle. 
Thus, decision makers tend to defer to all political 
groups and organizations, each of whom are seen 
as having unknown potential for inflicting politi- 
cal retribution. A sort of unit veto system 
emerges, with issue resolution rare, and substan- 
tive outputs limited. 

This is an interesting and provocative book. In 
many ways it is a model of inductive analysis, 
because it draws tentative generalizations from 
the case study material. Perhaps the most interest- 
ing of these generalizations is the normative chal- 
lenge the analysis raises to pluralism. Here are five 
cities that seem to meet the formal conditions 
associated with pluralism. Yet- in each, the politi- 
cal system seems to be impotent. There is no evi- 
dence of the optimalization predicted by much of 
the pluralist literature. This failure of pluralism is 
traced to a lack of resources and information by 
political decision makers. In such an environ- 
- ment, group struggle produces stalemate rather 
than substantive outcomes. 

There are, of course, a number of weaknesses 
in Boulay’s analysis. Some are associated with 
general methodological limits of the inductive 
case study approach itself. Certainly, the general- 
izability of conclusions derived from case study 
material such as this is quite limited, because they 
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may be based on unspecified or hidden bias, selec- 
tive presentation of narrative analysis, or unique 
local situations. At a more substantive level, 
Boulay’s discussion of economic class is dis- 
appointing. His view that the political culture of 


each city operates directly against the interests of 


the working class deserves a much more complete 
discussion. Indeed, the reference to class interests 
seems to suggest a level of analysis only hinted at 
by Boulay. Finally, prescriptions as to how the 
political process in these cities might be re- 
juvenated are quite simply not convincing. Even 
with these reservations, however, this book de- 
serves a wide reading. 


RICHARD C. HULA 
University of Maryland 


Empirical Theories about Courts. Edited by Keith 
O. Boyum and Lynn Mather. (New York: 
Longman, 1983. Pp. xi + 284. $32.50.) 


In the pre-behavioral era, scholars concerned 
with courts shared a common image of their sub- 
ject, a common language, and a common data 
base. Appellate courts of last resort were the only 
forums worthy of attention; these courts’ deci- 
sions and rhetoric were the data; the language was 
that of legal philosophers, legal historians, and 
the legal profession itself. The behavioral deluge 
washed away much of this common ground. The 
field of public law became more complex—and 
more exciting. Trial courts finally received a 
status commensurate with their importance. 
Court participants’ (prosecutors, police, defense 
counsel) actions, defendants’ characteristics, and 
case outcomes became relevant information. The 
language of sociologists, organization theorists, 


-social psychologists, and social anthropologists 


began to enliven the discourse. 

This volume is a product of that transforma- 
tion, reflecting the ferment and diversity that cur- 
rently characterize the study of courts. The 
volume contains eight major essays, as well as an 
introduction by Boyum and an epilogue by 
Mather. The essays are presented under three 
larger headings, the first of which is ‘Comparing 
Courts Across Time and Space.’’ Lawrence Fried- 
man’s contribution to this section is a useful sum- 
mary of empirical inquiries into the history of trial 
courts. His work addresses a number of central 
issues in that history: Have litigation rates in- 
creased? Are courts becoming less formalistic? 
Have we always had a system in which only a few 
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cases receive all procedural niceties? Barbara 
Yngvesson and Lynn Mather present a framework 
for cross-cultural comparisons of dispute process- 
ing mechanisms, taking issue with the common 
distinction between modern and tribal processing 
styles. They argue persuasively that these mecha- 
nisms are not so much different processing styles 
as they are different points on continua that the 
authors identify. Donald Black and M. P. Baum- 
gartner’s essay offers their preliminary work on a 
typology in which they define the various roles 
that third parties may play in managing conflict. 

The second major heading, ‘‘Understanding 
the Work That Courts Do,” begins with an essay 
by Marc Galanter. Galanter argues that courts do 
more than simply resolve the disputes brought 
before them. By both their decisions and by their 
inaction, courts affect the entire process of con- 
flict management—displacing, preventing, trans- 
forming, and mobilizing disputes in the larger 
society. The emphasis in Samuel Krislov’s con- 
tribution is a nice counterpoint to Galanter’s 
work. Whereas the latter emphasizes how courts 
structure disputes in the larger society, Krislov 
delineates how various scholars use court data as 
indicators of social processes operating in the 
general society. He provides an overview of case 
load studies, discussing how different theoretical 
or normative perspectives give different meanings 
to case loads. The recognition that scholars see 
case loads as resulting from a variety of processes 
raises the question addressed by Keith Boyum’s 
chapter: Which factors affect an individual’s 
belief that a claim exists and that it is worth pur- 
suing in an official forum? 

The final section of the volume, ‘‘Understand- 
ing How Courts Do Their Work,” contains two 
essays discussing organizational approaches to 
analyzing trial courts. Herbert Jacob’s chapter is 
a worthwhile distillation of selected organization 
theorists and a review of much of the criminal 
court literature that uses an organizational model. 
Malcolm Feeley and Mark Lazarson elaborate the 
simple organizational model with an argument 
that an ‘‘interorganizational’’ perspective may 
allow us to gain some modicum of additional in- 
sight into criminal court operation. Feeley and 
Lazarson use police-prosecutor interaction to 
illustrate the tensions that permeate relations 
among officials from agencies with different goals 
and operational needs. 

The essays in the volume are uniformly good, 
but, given the quality of the contributing scholars, 
one might have expected a more impressive pro- 
duct. The summary essays and syntheses are 
worthwhile, but they are limited by the quality of 
the extant research in the field. Those essays that 
break new theoretical ground are, for the most 
part, in their early stages of development. Given 
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the above, the volume gives a useful picture of 
current inquiries concerned with courts. 


CHARLES DAVID PHILLIPS 
University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 


Interest Groups and the Bureaucracy: The Politics 
of Energy. By John E. Chubb. (Stanford, 
Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1983. Pp. 
Vili + 319. $29.50.) 


John E. Chubb focuses on national energy 
policymaking to advance our knowledge of the 
relationship of the interest groups and the 
bureaucracy involved. Different from many case 
studies, however, the research is solidly grounded 
in appropriate theory and systematically examines 
numerous relevant hypotheses. Possibly the most 
important contribution by Chubb is that he has 
been able to marshal data on the relationship of 
the interests and the bureaucracy, whereas the 
literature is dominated by research that examines 
interest group interaction with legislative actors. 

Much of the data for the book was obtained in 
1978 and 1979 from in-depth interviews with 73 
interest group representatives who were active in 
the arena of energy policy during the 1970s. Those 
interviewed included officials of a variety of en- 
vironmental and consumer groups as well as mem- 
bers of the traditional energy subgovernment such 
as the oil, gas, and electric producer, association 
leaders. Also used in the analysis were data con- 
cerning the resources expended by-these groups in 
Washington, and other indicators of formal in- 
terest group participation such as the number of 
contacts with agency personnel, filings of state- 
ments on proposed regulations, and testimony at 
administrative hearings. 

The findings of Chubb’s research present little 
that is different from what might be expected. 
However, the comprehensiveness of his research 
provides convincing documentation for his find- 
ings. Generally, informal contact’ by interest 
group representatives early in the process of devel- 
oping program rules and regulations seems to 
have the greatest effect on policy development. In 
fact, Chubb indicates that by the time proposed 
policy changes are published in the Federal Regis- 
ter for comment, affected groups have little effect 
on the proposed policies. Too, Chubb indicates 
that a great deal of policy change takes place asa 
result of interest group contact with technical 
staff (GS15 and GS16 levels), and that the impact 
of presidential appointees within the agencies as 
well as legislative interest in policy initiatives 
seems to have minimal impact on the interest 
group-technical staff relationship. 

Chubb’s research also indicates that agency of- 
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ficials are not merely passive receivers of interest 
group demands. In fact, Chubb found many in- 
stances where agencies initiate much of the con- 
tact they have with interest groups and are as 
much responsible for guiding the direction of 
policy development as interest groups. Another 
important finding of Chubb’s research is the abil- 
ity of well-financed and well-organized groups to 
use these factors to advantage in their relation- 
ships with agencies. Beyond the informal oppor- 
tunities that are available for the well-financed 
producer groups, the substantial resource advan- 
tage allows them to make presentations at hear- 
ings and to file statements when their interests are 
affected. The environmental and consumer 
groups, by virtue of their limited staff and other 
resources, must concentrate their efforts on issues 
considered by the Congress. Activity focusing on 
congressional consideration of policy change pro- 
vides greater visibility with the group’s member- 
ship which is a necessity for maintaining member- 
ship identification with the group. As a result, 
expert testimony from producer groups on tech- 
nical issues is seldom challenged. 

In sum, Chubb’s in-depth research in energy 
policymaking is an important contribution to our 
knowledge of the role that interest group- 
bureaucracy interaction has in the formulation 
and development of public policy in the American 
political system. Those who specialize in the 
policy formulation, interest groups, implementa- 
tion, and other related areas will find many 
valuable insights and much information to assist 
them as teachers and scholars. 


THOMAS VOCINO 
Auburn University at Montgomery 


Before It’s too Late: A Scientist’s Case for Nuclear 
Energy. By Bernard L. Cohen. (New York: 
Plenum Press, 1983. Pp. xvi + 292. $16.95.) 

Uncertain Power: The Struggle for a National 
Energy Policy. Edited by Dorothy S. Zinberg. 
(New York: Pergamon Press, 1983. Pp. xxxv 
+ 260. $35.01, cloth; $11.91, paper.) 


In radically different ways, each of these books 
examines the political processes associated with 
what the authors of both volumes view as deeply 
flawed policymaking in the energy arena. Uncer- 
tain Power is a collection of 12 articles by scholars 
in the fields of political science and public policy 
analysis, who argue convincingly that the energy 
crisis is not over. Proceeding from examination of 
characteristics of the political process in the 
1970s, they seek to understand why the United 
States was unable to resolve its energy dilemma. 
The political process is broadly construed by the 
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authors, and aspects examined are: the role of the 
public in energy policymaking, the role of sys- 
tematic evaluation of risk in improving energy 
decision making, the ability of the media to cover 
technological issues, the functions of different 
levels of government as well as the electric power 
utilities in stimulating constructive approaches to 
energy policymaking, and the impact of security- 
related issues. The volume’s most stimulating arti- 
cles are a joint chapter by Graham Allison and 
Albert Carnesale, which sets out common concep- 
tions of the dilemma of nuclear governance and 
grapples with potential solutions, and Harvey 
Brooks’s innovative comparison of the Carter ad- 
ministration’s attempts to design a comprehensive 
energy policy with the successful Sputnik cam- 
paign of earlier years. To differing extents, each 
of the authors attempts to analyze the implica- 
tions of past patterns of policymaking for future 
energy decision making. 

Before It’s too Late is a thought-provoking 
analysis of the current debate concerning peace- 
time use of nuclear energy, delivered from the per- 
spective of a physicist who has been convinced by 
scientific analyses that nuclear energy is among 
the safest, least costly energy sources that can 
power economic life. The book is a clearly worded 
description of the hazards and health effects that 
have been associated with uses of nuclear power, a 
discussion of the probability of their occurrence, 
and an analysis of the meaning of those probabili- 
ties in terms of the risks of everyday life. 
Although Cohen’s tools are the quantitative and 
comparative assessment of risk, his analysis is not 
a standard assessment of the risks to which 
nuclear power exposes society. Cohen’s book is of 
interest to students of policymaking both because 
it was written as part of an effort to intervene in 
the political process, and because it presents 
Cohen’s provocative claim that an aspect of the 
American political process has run haywire in 
managing the issue of nuclear power, and, by 
analogy, in dealing with other complex tech- 
nological issues. l 

What then are the issues learned in:these two 
volumes, and how do they compare in the results 
of their search for the roots of American energy 
dilemmas? Uncertain Power locates the roots of 
the energy: dilemma in values, culture, and poli- 
tics. In the chapter ‘‘Energy Policy and Demo- 
cratic Theory,” Richard Sclove develops the no- 
tion that technologies have associated with them 
types of social and political relations, and that ‘‘in 
a democracy when non-instrumental values and 
meanings conflict, conflict resolution procedures 
must accord equal weight to each person’s beliefs 
...» (p. 51). Zinberg, in her overview of the 
volume, states that the energy debate is a political 
battle over values. 
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In Cohen’s view, the foregoing type of analysis 
substitutes cause for cure, that is, taking into 
account the association of energy technologies 
with particular values is not the solution to the 
energy problem, but rather the cause. For a vari- 
ety of hazards ranging from leaks from high-level 
radioactive waste sites to reactor meltdowns, 
Cohen demonstrates that risks associated with the 
nuclear energy cycle are many orders of magni- 
tude lower than are commonly considered, and 
that where significant risks are associated with 
nuclear power, they are always smaller than the 
comparable risks associated with other forms of 
energy. 

Cohen cites evidence from recent polls that 
demonstrate that physical scientists overwhelm- 
ingly support his view. He attributes America’s 
revolt against nuclear power to a failure of com- 
munication between experts and the public. In 
Cohen’s view, this is not accidental, and he points 
an accusing finger at media personnel, whom he 
contends do not solicit the opinions and advice of 
experts and consistently misrepresent technologi- 
cal problems, primarily by committing large 
blocks of space and time to detailed and emo- 
tional communications of worst-case scenarios 
with no notice paid to the quantitative aspects of 
the problem, namely, the extremely low probabil- 
ity of occurrence. 

The greatest divergence of views appears in the 
specific analylsis of nuclear power. Zinberg 
asserts that the question of social values is most 
pertinent in the case of nuclear power, which, in 
her view, is unique. But for Cohen, nuclear power 
and the high-level radioactive waste associated 
with its use are not unique at all. They involve 
processes and side effects that pose scientific and 
technological problems. In this, nuclear power is 
similar to other energy sources such as coal-fired 
electricity and solar heat, and its waste products 
resemble industrial byproducts like air pollutants 
and chemical waste products. Cohen argues that 
the risks associated with nuclear power can be 
compared logically to risks of other energy op- 
tions and the multitude of nonenergy-related risks 
taken everyday. Finally, Cohen argues that the 
use of nuclear technology has no real political im- 
plications; he says ‘‘the issue here is a strictly 
scientific one—what is the cancer risk of one milli- 
rem of radiation?’’ (p. 68). 

Cohen’s quantitative analysis and political 
theorizing suggest fertile areas for future research. 
There is a need to test Cohen’s proposition that 
the media fails to report both sides of technology 
stories and consistently represents worst-case 
scenarios by failure to identify their probability. 
If further research demonstrates Cohen’s proposi- 
tion to be true, the questions of why and how un- 
wanted’ politicization of technical issues has 
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occurred must be investigated. 

A number of the political scientists and policy 
analysts who contributed to Uncertain Power 
comment that public attitudes toward technology 
and risk must be heavily weighted in future energy 
decision making. In ‘‘The Public, Experts and 
Governments,” Zinterg argues that public anger 
can be transformed through political participation 
in energy decision making, and that taking public 
opinion into account in which making these deci- 
sions is a positive value (pp. 13, 14). In ‘‘The 
Utility Director’s Dilemma,” Allison and Carne- 
sale include the conditions of ‘‘public acceptabil- 
ity” (p. 145) as one of three conditions that must 
be met by the commercial nuclear power. This 
perspective too stimulates thought concerning 
further research, because in Uncertain Power 
those analysts fail to grapple with the potential 
effects on American life that could result if un- 
informed publics exercise power in deciding issues 
about which there actually is ample knowledge, 
and in connection with which public opinion is in 
error. It is hoped that such an analysis could be 
executed. 


PAULETTE A. MANDELBAUM 
Rochester, N.Y. 


Politics and the Restraint of Science. By Leonard 
A. Cole. (Totowa, N.J.: Rowman & Allan- 
held, 1983. Pp. xa + 187. $17.95.) 


This brief volume is more narrowly circum- 
scribed and yet more broad-ranging than its title 
suggests. Cole’s subject is the interface between 
science and politics, specifically the matter of 
political ‘‘interference’’ (p. 3) with scientific activ- 
ity. His focus is exclusively the physical and bio- 
logical sciences. Although he notes that ‘‘restraint 
of science by political authority may be relative or 
absolute,” his ‘‘central concern’ is only with the 
latter. ‘‘Relative restraints involve inhibition, but 
not prohibition, of certain scientific activities” 


. 6). 

Despite these limitations, Cole addresses an im- 
pressive set of issues. Cole’s goals are to demon- 
strate that scientists are not the best protectors of 
their own terrain; that there is ‘‘no threat of 
politically imposed scientific truth’’ in this nation 
(e.g. pp. 75, 77); and that politics does play a 
crucial role by establishing necessary constraints 
on the scientific enterprise in the interests of ethics 
and public safety. 

He develops this argument by opening with an 
analysis of three notorious historic cases in which 
governments, or at least nonscientifically based 
systems of authority, imposed a version of the 
truth: Galileo in seventeenth-century Italy, Lysen- 
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under the German Nazi regime. Cole documents 


. how limited was the resistance of the scientific 


establishment to each manipulative effort, and he 
surveys possible explanations. His conclusion 
here, based, on a brief and largely superficial 
analysis, is that blame lies with the common 
human tendency to submit to authority; in fact, 
he suggests, the competitive nature of their disci- 
plines may exacerbate this inclination among sci- 
entists. As a consequence, ‘‘the likelihood of im- 
posed truth can best be gauged . . . from the char- 
acter of political systems” (p. 52). 

Cole then compares the American variant with 
- those of the three cases. The result is largely a vin- 
dication of Western liberal democracy. This por- 
tion of Cole’s volume is simultaneously provoca- 
tive and frustrating. He presents an overwhelming 
number of plausible ideas about the linkages be- 
tween political characteristics and the degree of 
integrity accorded the scientific enterprise. Yet 
with so few cases, so many variables, and so brief 
a discussion, his argument is more like a series of 
sketchy assertions than a sustained, coherent 
whole. 

Cole’s effort ranges beyond even those matters 
already summarized here. He examines some 
American cases in which attempts were made to 
impose a politically determined truth (antievolu- 
tionism and creationism, Jesse Helms’s human 
life bill) and reaches largely sanguine conclusions 
about the demonstrated ability of the American 
political system, when working at its best, to resist 
such efforts. He surveys well-known instances of 
U.S. government-supported unethical experimen- 
tation to make the case that the institutional 
responses in the political system stimulated 
reforms. He covers nuclear policy and the recom- 
binant DNA controversy (interviews with more 
than 100 scientists help to bolster this discussion) 
to support the theme that when the multiple 


checks of the American pluralistic system are- 


weakened or evaded (as in the nuclear case), 
public safety may be imperiled. He proposes a set 
of procedures, including the establishment of a 
Science Hearings Panel, that might be initiated as 
part of a process of discussion and restraint when 
scientific activity raises matters of concern for. the 
larger public. Among these items he intersperses 
the results of an opinion survey he conducted with 
632 scientists. 

Cole’s use of these data is flawed, especially in 
his concluding chapter where he attempts to 
demonstrate that younger scientists are more like- 
ly to accept judicious constraints on scientific 
activity. There is no multivariate analysis, infer- 
ences are made without statistical tests of signifi- 
cance, and substantive discussion of the findings 
is cursory. 


' The American Political Science Review - 
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Despite these problems and others mentioned 
above, however, Cole has produced a stimulating 
volume. ‘There are ideas aplenty—enough, by far, 


. to provoke additional attention to some of these 


timely questions of science and politics. 
LAURENCE J. O'TOOLE, JR. 
Auburn University 


Neighborhood Politics. By Matthew A. Crenson. 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1983. Pp. xi + 328. $22.50.) 


Although the urban politics literature contains 
much anecdotal material about neighborhoods 
and neighborhood organizations, attempts to iso- 
late the central characteristics of neighborhood- 
based political processes are rare. Matthew Cren- 
son’s study begins to fill that gap by focusing on 
the functioning of 21 ‘neighborhood polities” in 
Baltimore. Drawing on a survey conducted in 1978 
and 1979 of 1,637 residents and interviews with 
approximately 230 neighborhood leaders, Cren- 
son has attempted to identify the correlates of 
variations in political behavior that he found 
among residents of the different neighborhoods 
and to indicate the kinds of governance mech- 
anisms that resulted from those variations. 

With considerable subtlety and caution, Cren- 
son builds upon the argument that has evolved 
between those (like Norton Long) who view 
neighborhoods at their best as “communities” 
whose political integration is strengthened by 
socioeconomic homogeneity and normative 
solidarity, and others (like Jane Jacobs and 
Richard Sennett) who find strength in social diver- 
sity. Crenson clearly prefers the latter approach, 
but he elaborates upon it by arguing that the 
essence of neighborhood politics is the lack of 
social and normative harmony. Furthermore, 
Crenson’s evidence suggests that neighborhood 
polities operate largely independently of social 
networks. Thus, although he recognizes that in- 
dividual and aggregate socioeconomic characteris- 
tics play a part-in neighborhood political 
behaviors, Crenson’s data point to the indepen- 
dent effects of neighborhood political ‘‘environ- 
ment” in shaping both informal and formal 

political actions. 

Crenson devotes considerable attention, alter- 
nately, to the informal and formal aspects of 
neighborhood political actions. Again, he argues 
that they constitute distinct dimensions of politi- 
cal participation, so that the former does not rep- 
resent the foundation upon which the mobiliza- 
tion of organizational participation rests. None- 
theless, the more cosmopolitan residents of a 
neighborhood (those with greater ties outside the 
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neighborhood) are likely to take the lead in both 
types of neighborhood politics. This leads to the 
slightly anomalous finding that neighborhood in- 
volvement is strongest among the least locally tied 
segments of the population. However, it also 
allows for the kind of political life that is 
anchored as much in conflict as in community. 

Higher-status residents tend to predominate 
both in informal and formal political action and 
to do so both in higher-status and lower-status 
neighborhoods. The picture for the activation of 
lower-status residents is more complex. Crenson 
finds that low-status residents are more active in- 
formally in low-status neighborhoods than in ones 
where high-status residents are present in large 
numbers. These social differences also appear in 
regard to participation in formal neighborhood 
organizations, particularly where low-status resi- 
dents find themselves in relatively high-status 
neighborhoods, but what also appears to be the 
case is that low-status residents’ efforts are chan- 
neled into informal action rather than organiza- 
tional politics in low-status neighborhoods. 

From his rich but exceedingly complex analysis 
of ‘‘domestic’’ political patterns, Crenson moves 
in his last substantive chapter to an examination 
of what he calls ‘‘foreign entanglements.” On the 
whole, he finds little relationship between types of 
informal and formal political activation on the 
one hand, and the styles that different neighbor- 
hoods follow in their external relations on the 
other. 

Although the emphasis of this study is on pin- 
ning down findings from his behavioral data, 
Crenson introduces each chapter with an interest- 
ing vignette of neighborhood politics. These vig- 
nettes serve, at least in part, to moderate the occa- 
sionally rococo quality of the data analyses. 

In his concluding chapter, Crenson briefly 
examines notions about neighborhoods either as 
interest groups or as parts of a neighborhood 
movement. He finds the former approach unsatis- 
factory given the transitory nature of neighbor- 
hood groups, and the latter does not appear to 
apply well in an executive-centered political order 
of the kind that Baltimore has developed recently. 

In terms of what this study contributes to 
public policy, Crenson argues that his data point 
to the value for urban neighborhoods of having 
diverse populations containing a reasonable pro- 
portion of middle-class people. At the same time, 
he is notably careful to avoid advocating efforts 
that might encourage major gentrification. 

It is characteristic of Crenson’s emphasis on 
neighborhood politics that only in the concluding 
chapter does he provide a sense of the larger 
political context in which that politics is con- 
ducted. That apparent afterthought is also a com- 
mentary on how assiduously Crenson ignores the 
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picture of urban politics that has found favor of 
late in so many neo-Marxist analyses of American 
urban politics. Although Crenson appears to 
accept the notion that the parameters of neighbor- 
hood politics are set by socioeconomic forces, his 
argument is that once neighborhoods have been 
created it is still important to understand how 
people manage their political relations with their 
neighbors. 


DONALD B. ROSENTHAL 
State University of New York at Buffalo 


The Presidential Election and Transition 1980- 
1981. Edited by Paul T. David and David H. 
Everson. (Carbondale: Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity Press, 1983. Pp. xi + 259. $24.95.) 


How can a modest collection of lectures, 
printed well after the event they describe, by a 
small university press, hope to garner enough 
readers to justify its publication? Like the strug- 
gling software designer trying to cash in on the 
personal computer baom, the press has only two 
options: Do the old things better, or do something 
novel but broadly appealing. This book attempts, 
with partial success, to pursue both strategies. The 
1980 presidential election has been dissected in the 
popular media and in scholarly journals, it has 
been anthologized and monographed by Congres- 
sional Quarterly and other publishers, and politi- 
cians have already culled it thoroughly for tactical 
lessons. All this intellectual ferment doubtless 
diminishes the number of novel and important 
questions remaining unasked—Visicalc need only 
be invented once——but the success of Lotus 1-2-3 
shows that a new approach to an old problem can 
also foster creativity. 

What questions about presidential elections 
might be illuminated by a new look at the experi- 
ence of 1980? One that need not be asked again is 
whether the voters gave the new president a posi- 
tive mandate. The essentially retrospective nature 
of the 1980 presidential result is now well estab- 
lished, and these authors—-Robert D. McClure on 
the media, Paul T. David on the significance of the 
election—are wise enough to treat the question 
lightly. One that should be asked again inquires 
into the state of the national parties and the party 
system, and this is a good question for a late-entry 
text, for its answer will respond more readily to 
perceptive thinking than to the instant analysis of 
new data. In an elegant summary of his work 
along these lines, James Ceaser distinguishes the 
sources of party strength into long-term (core 
ideas or doctrine; the legal environment and the 
intra-party structure of competition; and the 
social, demographic, and technological context) 
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and short-term (the salient issues of the day). He 
argues for assessing party strength only after 
abstracting from temporary fluctuations, then 
concentrating on long-term trends. In that light, 
the Republican resurgence of 1980 constitutes a 
minor perturbation; greater potential for party 
strengthening lies in the progressive decline of the 
last decade’s impetus for party reform. Both these 
questions are familiar ones. But the 1980 contest 
also provides information about a third question 
that is pertinent to the 1984 campaign and of 
theoretical interest: What are the electoral effects 
of incumbency? Given the depth of our under- 
standing of incumbency effects in congressional 
elections, it is surprising that so little systematic 
analysis compares presidential and congressional 
levels. It is clear that the incumbency effect in 
congressional contests owes most of its strength to 
the typical dearth of information available to 
voters. If we think of a continuum from informa- 
tion-rich to information-poor as the contextual 
variable determining the strength of incumbency 
effects as well as the potential for voters to mani- 
fest sophisticated political reasoning on a number 
of dimensions, then the progression from presi- 
dential to senatorial to congressional elections 
should map such a continuum. Although none of 
the authors confront the question as I have for- 
mulated it, intimations of the potential for such 
an approach are provided by William Crotty on 
the nominating process, David on the Democratic 
platform, and Robert D. McClure on the media’s 
selective treatment of Carter’s record. 

What about political strategies and tactics? 
Should presidential aspirants spend early in the 
nomination process (as Reagan and Mondale did, 
Bush and Hart did not), or does haste make waste 
under some specifiable conditions? Herbert E. 
Alexander’s chapter on finance and Everson’s on 
the campaign begin to illuminate the issues here. 
What about reforming the presidential selection 
process? Are, or should, nominators be represen- 
tative of their party or the country? Was Ander- 
son’s demise attributable to the structure of the 
contest or the unpopularity of his issues? If pri- 
maries accomplish the nominating function, 
should the parties give more formal attention to 
the procedures for producing platforms? Given 
the critical nature of the president’s first year in 
office, can the nominees afford to continue devot- 
ing so much time to the probability of election 
and so little to the probability of transition and 
agenda-building? Frustratingly brief discussions 
by Lois Moreland, David, Laurin L. Henry, and 
others hint at the latent consequences implied by 
reform proposals. 

Beyond tantalizingly incomplete discussions of 
broadly interesting old issues, this collection of- 
fers detailed discussions of an aspect of the 1980 
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elections omitted from earlier publications: the 
progress of the nomination and election in 
Illinois. These essays, by John W. Jackson III, 
James D. Nowlan, and Peter W. Colby and Paul 
M. Green, are interesting, lightly written case 
studies. With America’s rich regional variation 
and the high strategic importance of state-level 
tactics for winning a majority of electoral votes, 
we need more such studies: These suffer from the 
absence of cross-state comparisons. 

At least in conception, the book represents an 
attempt to penetrate the illusion that if we have 
national sample surveys, we must have a national 
electorate answering the questions..This is not yet 
systematic, comparative, multilevel analysis, but 
it gives enough hints of the causal power of 
diverse political contexts that it should encourage 
further and better attempts following the next 
presidential election. 


M. STEPHEN WEATHERFORD 
University of California, Santa Barbara 


Industry in Trouble: The Federal Government and 
the New England Fisheries. By Margaret E. 
Dewar. (Philadelphia: Temple University 
Press, 1983. Pp. xiv + 252. $29.95.) 


In both academic and popular circles, industrial 
policy has been a topic at the center of much 
recent discussion of public policy. Various pro- 
posals have been made to involve government in 
assisting the recovery of older industries and stim- 
ulating the development of new. ones so that the 
United States can meet the challenges of a more 
competitive world economy. Margaret Dewar’s 
book provides the kind of hard information 
essential for assessing the value of such proposals 
and.also gives political scientists a good demon- 
stration of the type of political-economic analysis 
that should become more prevalent in the disci- 
pline. > 

Among American industries in trouble today, 
the New England offshore groundfish industry— 
that part of the fishing industry upon which 
Dewar focuses—might seem an odd place to char- 
acterize as being ‘‘at the intersection of questions 
in politics, economics, and public policy regarding 
government. intervention in industry affairs and 
the proper role of the public sector in the private 
economy” (p. 9). Neither a core heavy industry 
like steel, nor a locus of high technology like com- 
puter production, offshore groundfishing is the 
harvesting and processing of a renewable natural 
resource found in specific geographical locations. 
It is one of the oldest American industries, still 
composed mainly of small businesses with little 
vertical integration, many organized around fam- 
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ily or ethnic ties. Such traits can make one think 
more of agriculture than of industry in the tradi- 
tional sense of the term. Nevertheless, the history 
of offshore groundfishing since World War I 
provides examples of almost every major eco- 
nomic difficulty encountered at some time or 
another by mainline American industry: intense 
foreign competition affecting both supply and de- 
mand, new product inventions affecting theindus- 
try’s structure, and technological advances affect- 
ing labor and management practices. It then pro- 
vides examples of almost every major policy 
response by the federal government to these dif- 
ficulties that has been called for by some troubled 
mainline industry or another: tariffs and other 
restrictive measures to protect the industry from 
foreign competition, financial assistance to soften 
the blow of new product developments, govern- 
menit-sponsored research and training to help 
meet new technological and labor requirements. 
In other words, as the book outlines the ground- 
fish industry and its history, we are shown a 
microcosm of industrial policy issues in postwar 
America. 

Dewar is meticulous and thorough in her de- 
scriptions of the fishing industry’s structure, the 
nature of its problems, and the politics and poli- 
cies involved in the federal government’s efforts 
to assist the industry’s progress. Her presentation 
of the facts strongly supports her three main con- 
clusions about why government assistance to the 
industry was less than reasonably successful: 
because the causes of industry problems were not 
accurately assessed by either the industry or the 
federal government; because proposed solutions 
were not adequately analyzed before their imple- 
mentation; and because implementation itself was 
beset by managerial and administrative problems. 
These are conclusions with sobering implications 
about the future of industrial policy in general, 
and many readers will probably wish that Dewar 
had taken more time than she does at the end of 
the book to discuss both those implications and 
her brief recommendations for achieving more 
effective government assistance. Overall, Industry 
in Trouble seems to stress the futility of public 
intervention in the economy, and I was left won- 
dering whether Dewar thinks this futility to be un- 
avoidable, or simply the result of poor judgement 
and planning that can be corrected. 

This issue aside, the book still is worthwhile 
reading, especially for what it suggests about the 
direction that policy analysis in political science 
should be taking. The relationship between poli- 
tics and economics is obviously of major impor- 
tance in contemporary industrial society, but its 
full examination has not always been easy for 
political scientists cautious about venturing 
beyond the study of purely public processes. 
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Dewar’s direct and competent approach to indus- 
trial structure, processes, and history—the non- 
public phenomena critical to grasping completely 
the political-economic connection—should be an 
encouraging example of how far the discipline’s 
skills can be stretched. 


DAVID MENNINGER 
University of California, Los Angeles 


Conflict and Choice in Resource Management: 
The Case of Alaska. By John Dryzek. (Boul- 
der, Colo.: Westview Press, 1983. Pp. xii + 
164. $17.00, paper.) 


Although students of the public policy process 
in liberal democracies rely heavily on the assump- 
tions and methods of economics, many are now 
seeking to derive insights from the discipline of 
philosophy. John Dryzek, like others with philo- 
sophic interests, is ‘‘extremely unhappy’’ with the 
practical policy results produced by the decen- 
tralized mechanisms of choice operative for 
natural resource management in the United 
States. These are ‘‘interactive,’’ ‘‘fragmented,”’ 
and overemphasize compromise and accommoda- 
tion among competing interests while remaining 
insensitive both to “‘long-term strategic considera- 
tions” and the pursuit of clearly defined values 
through the exercise of central authority. Dryzek 
makes a plea for reconstructed policy analysis that 
places the social scientist in a role of ‘‘advocate 
and agitator on behalf of a more fundamental set 
of values” (p. 146) than those that result from the 
simple outcome of compromises struck among 
organized interests and various levels of gov- 
ernment. 

In a carefully executed case study of the man- 
agement of Alaska’s coastal and off-shore 
resources, with particular emphasis on oil, Dryzek 
examines three systems of ethics. He believes these 
lie at the heart of the natural resource policy prob- 
lem and suggest contradictory principles of public 
action. The utilitarian/social welfare system, 
which rests on economic premises, emphasizes 
maximization of benefits for society as a whole 
and calls for the extraction of resources as dic- 
tated both by market mechanisms and by cost- 
benefit analysis of environmental trade-offs. The 
rights/justice system emphasizes a fundamental 
equality that dictates inviolable respect for the 
specific claims of individuals and groups; it per- 
mits the state of Alaska, local jurisdictions, and 
native communities to trump the dictates of ag- 
pregate social welfare in instances where these dic- 
tates encroach on their interests. The system of 
ecological ethics affords precedence to the integri- 
ty of the ecosystem and calls for ‘‘long-term 
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strategic rationality’? directed at stewardship, 
rather than short-term social benefits or the satis- 
faction of specific claims. 

Based on ‘‘analytical integration” of these sys- 
tems, Dryzek advocates absolute priority for eco- 
logical ethics and argues the necessity for firm 
value choices in a world of scarcity. Although the 
general argument is familiar in the public policy 
_ and natural resource literature, Dryzek advances 
it with uncommon originality by skillfully syn- 
thesizing the literatures of moral philosophy, wel- 
fare economics/social choice, and policy analysis. 

My only criticism is that the distinction between 
utilitarianism/social welfare and rights/justice is 
too finely drawn. The contention that most cur- 
rent normative policy arguments collapse into 
these two perspectives, and that most philoso- 
phers see them as ‘‘the ones between which a fun- 
damental choice must be made” (p. 57), is un- 
convincing. In policy practice, the former empha- 
sizes revealed preference utilitarianism, an essen- 
tially free-market frame of reference, which seeks 
to maximize social welfare by weighing aggregate 
costs and benefits on the dollar standard (pp. 
59-60, 120). This perspective necessarily contains 
a heavy implicit emphasis on rights (in particular, 
property rights). Therefore, Dryzek’s policy 
“problem” does not arise from ‘‘fundamental 
and irreducible incompatibilities’’ between utili- 
tarianism, justice, and ecology, but rather from 
the extent to which the prevailing distribution of 
individual and institutional (in particular, cor- 
porate) rights has come to dominate our liberal 
democratic notion of social welfare. 

In my opinion, Dryzek could have rested his ad- 
vocacy for more fundamental values on firmer 
ground by combining the first two systems into 
one and setting them against an alternative that 
moves beyond simple stewardship of the eco- 
system and focuses on the willingness of in- 
dividuals and groups to make sacrifices for a 


shared conception of the public good. Utilitarian-. 


ism, as well as the philosophy of rights, is subject 
to strong critique by just such an alternative. And 
this alternative could have more clearly cast the 
tension between fragmented interest accommoda- 
tion and the necessity for central authority. 


Although the integrity of the ecosystem is im- , 


portant to good natural resource policy, civic vir- 
tue is even more important to good political 
philosophy. A reconstructed policy analysis 
grounded in philosophic principles must therefore 
agitate not only for the good of the ecosystem, 
but also for the good of the-political community. 


LEONARD CHAMPNEY 
University of Scranton 
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Victims of the System: Crime Victims and Com- 
pensation in American Politics and Criminal 
Justice. By Robert Elias. (New Brunswick, 
N.J.: Transaction Books, 1983. Pp. 352. 
$34.95.) 


The expanded procedural safeguards provided 
for defendants by the Warren Court fostered the 
perception, especially among conservatives, that 
the criminal justice system was too heavily slanted 
in favor of criminals and against the victims. Vic- 
tim compensation programs were developed to 
help alter this perception about the system and to 
provide some relief to those harmed by crime. 
Victims of the System is a well written, extensive, 
and extremely astute analysis of the effect of vic- 
tim compensation as a method of alleviating the 
plight of victims. 

The main body of the text concerns a compre- 
hensive analysis of the victim compensation pro- 
grams operating in Brooklyn and Newark. Elias 
explores the perceptions about these programs 
through attitudinal surveys of both victims and 
agency personnel. These sources were supple- 
mented with data available through official 
reports, program records, and compensation 
board observations. The volume of data and in- 
formation that is presented in this book is impres- 
sive, and each step in the analysis is documented 
thoroughly. 

The analysis presented in Victims of the System 
demonstrates that neither the Brooklyn nor 
Newark programs are achieving the goals for 
which they were established: to grant awards, to` 
encourage positive attitudes, and to foster cooper- 
ation on the part of victims with criminal justice 
agencies. Elias provides compelling reasons 
throughout the book for these failures, including 
lack of program visibility, restrictive eligibility 
requirements, and limited appropriations to the 
agencies by the legislatures. 

One of the most interesting research hypotheses 
of the study concerns the difference in perspective 
observed between the Brooklyn and Newark pro- 
grams. The Brooklyn program is based on a wel- 
fare model that requires a demonstration of need 
on the part of the claimant for eligibility, whereas 
the Newark program approaches eligibility as an 
entitlement. Elias hypothesizes that the Newark 
program would be more positively viewed by vic- 
tims, and this was the case. It must be pointed 
out, however, that although the attitudinal results 
were more positive in the Newark program than 
its Brooklyn counterpart, both were viewed nega- 
tively overall by the bulk of the respondents. 

Victims of the System is an appropriate title for 
a book about compensation programs as it points 
out that victims are harmed by the political pro- 
cess that uses them to provide a symbolic state- 
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ment by creating the program, while simul- 
taneously hampering any possible success with 
limited funds and eligibility requirements that 
eliminate most victims. This irony that the victims 
are again being victimized by the political process 
is an underlying theme in much of the book. 

In the final chapter, Elias discusses the policy 
implications of his findings. This discussion is 
excellent because it links the conclusions of the 
study with the leading theoretical perspectives in 
criminal justice that suggest that. the organiza- 
tional needs of the system weigh heavily against 
both the criminal and the victim. This is very im- 
portant because it avoids the common pitfall of 
seeing the criminal and victim as being involved in 
a zero-sum game. 

It is impossible to adequately detail the con- 
tributions available from a fine work such as Vic- 
tims of the System. The writing is lucid, the 
analysis cogent, and the documentation outstand- 
ing. In sum, this is an excellent book that should 
have a substantial impact. 


ALBERT C. PRICE 
The University of Michigan-Flint 


Computers in Congress: The Politics of Informa- 
‘tion. By-Stephen E. Frantzich. (Beverly Hills, 
Calif.: Sage Publications, 1982. Pp. 288. 
$24.00.) 


In 1970, Congress barely participated in a com- 
puterized information age that had already af- 
fected several state legislatures. Little computer- 
ized information was available to Congress. Ten 
years later, almost all congressional offices have 
terminals, and scores of data bases are available 
for congressional use. 

Frantzich has written a comprehensive account 
of the need for information in Congress, the re- 
cent history of efforts to increase the quantity and 
quality of information, the adoption and uses of 
the computer in Congress, and questions of access 
and implications. He bases his analysis upon an 
exhaustive survey of a growing literature and a 
series of interviews with congressmen and staff. 
He makes a number of interesting points about 
Congress and its use of computers. 

For example, as information processing organi- 
zations, legislatures in general—and Congress in 
particular—are unique in their information needs. 
Although the computer has the potential to assist 
with the routines of the congressional workload, a 
significant portion of a legislator’s job involves 
value conflicts and ‘‘impressionistic perceptions” 
that limit the usefulness of the computer in mak- 
ing decisions. The most ubiquitous uses for com- 
puters in Congress involve assisting with the con- 
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stituent communication workload and in obtain- 
ing short ‘‘issue briefs’’ from the Congressional 
Research Service. 

Frantzich places the issue of how Congress 
adopted the use of the computer into an organiza- 
tional innovation framework. Thus, the decen- 
tralized character of Congress and the ability of 
individual congressmen to act as independent 
political entrepreneurs tends: to facilitate the 
adoption of computers, but the very nature of 
Congress as an institution means that adoption is 
“slow, halting and fragmented’’ (p. 91). 

The influence of the organizational structure of 
each house can be seen in the basic rules for com- 
puter use. In the House of Representatives, each 
office can use a portion of its ‘‘housekeeping’’ 
budget for computers, even to the extent of con- 
tracting with outside purveyors. Consequently, 
the House Information Service has aggressively 
marketed computerized data bases and services 
for individual offices. In the Senate, however, - 
centralized computer services are provided free to 
all.members, meaning that House members are a 
“much more interested and critical” clientele (p. 
128). Senate services. tend to lag behind those 
available in the House, but their correspondence 
services, developed specifically for the needs of 
large states, are more extensive. 

Even more reflective of organizational structure 
is the fact that each house has its own computer 
system. The two systems are linked only to the ex- 
tent of sharing computer tapes each night to avoid 
duplicate data entry. 

Whereas the range of uses of computers in Con- 
gress is almost as vast as the range of uses outside 
Congress, the most extensively used services are 
those which fulfill the need of legislators for fast 
and ‘‘finished’’ (as opposed to ‘‘raw’’) informa- 
tion. Most useful are services which better manage 
the frenetic congressional workload. Much less 
developed at this point are systems to extend the 
word processing correspondence system to cate- 
gorize cases by agency and problem, although a 
few congressmen are beginning to use systems in 
this area. 

Clearly Congress has ‘‘quickly’’ (for a frag- 
mented, decentralized organization) adopted a 
sophisticated technology for managing the con- 
gressional workload, assisting in reelecting in- 
cumbents, and helping provide congressmen with 
quick, relevant information. Less clear are the 
answers to some troublesome questions. Informa- 
tion ‘‘that might be interpreted as embarrassing’’ 
(p. 216) either has not been computerized or is not 
accessible by the public. Even the extent to which 
individual offices use the computer is not public. 
The Senate computer system, for example, does 
not make public how much mail is generated by 
each office. 
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Thus far it is clear that individual congressmen 
have adapted the computer to their prevailing 
modes of operation. Even so, there have been 
some system-wide effects that the computer has 
accelerated, if not caused. The widespread avail- 
ability of tax and budget simulation information 
has worked with the other changes of the 1970s to 
decentralize power away from committee chairs 
and limit the influence of ‘experience and exper- 
tise’’ (p. 237). Frantzich suggests that the ultimate 
impact of this decentralization is more conflict on 
the floor of each house and less willingness to 
compromise. The computer has changed the role 
and qualifications of the staff, requiring that 
some staff members in each office be knowledg- 
able about information processing. Computers 
have established whole new sets of ethical prob- 
lems, ranging from whether partisan political in- 
formation is being maintained in tax-supported 
mailing lists to a vast potential for invading in- 
dividual privacy. Obtaining information on the 
legislative success of congressmen is ‘‘much more 
laborious than would be possible if Congress real- 
ly wanted to share this information’’ (p. 219). 

On balance, Frantzich finds that computers 
have had a positive impact upon Congress, but he 
also considers that their impact is just beginning. 
Overall, this is a solid, professional contribution 
to the literature on Congress and the literature on 
public-sector applications of computing. It is writ- 
ten in such a way that specialists in either area can 
read it and profit. I strongly recommend it. 


J. THEODORE ANAGNOSON 
California State University, Los Angeles 


What Do Unions Do? By Richard B. Freeman 
and James L. Medoff. (New York: Basic 
Books, 1984. Pp. 293. $22.95.) 


At a time when unions are being dealt crushing 
blows in the nation’s workplaces and when they 
are in ideological and political retreat, along 
comes a scholarly work, bearing much evidence in 
the union’s defense, written by two Harvard 
economists committed to the survival of the free 
enterprise system. Freeman and Medoff are confi- 
dent that their heavy mining of several cross- 
sectional and longitudinal data bases and. the 
sophisticated multivariate analyses they under- 
took can provide valid quantitative estimates of 
what unions do, and thus correct the largely im- 
pressionistic (and negative) view of unions that 
prevails currently. 

The picture that emerges from a series of short 
but pithy chapters examining the unions’ effect on 
wages, fringe benefits, productivity, and wage in- 
equality is that, on balance, unions do much 
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social good. This is not to deny that unions have 
bad effects through their monopoly power to raise 
wages above true market levels, only that these ef- 
fects are small and outweighed by the good effects 
of the ‘‘voice/response’’ mechanism the unions 
encourage. Thus, although unions manage to ob- 
tain substantially higher wages and fringe benefits 
for their members over comparable nonunion 
workers (the wage premium in the 1970s was on 
the order of 20 to 30%), they do not, on balance, 
increase wage inequality within the whole econ- 
omy. In fact, because much of the overall wage in- 
equality is accounted for by within-plant inequal- 
ity, the unions’ pursuit of wage solidarity within 
(and across) establishments tends to reduce wage 
inequality by around 3%. Moreover, the threat of 
unionization has ‘‘sizable positive spillovers” (p. 
155) for some nonunion workers in that it induces 
businesses to emulate the compensation package 
won by unions to forestall a unionization drive. 
Freeman and Medoff maintain that this indicates 
that ‘‘unionism represents the preferences of the 
majority of workers better than the market can,” 
otherwise the nonunion firm could ‘‘safely ignore 
what unions do” (p. 151). 

Further, the voice provided workers through 
union-won grievance and arbitration procedures 
reduces the probability that workers will quit their 
jobs when they are dissatisfied. The much lower 
level of quits in union firms is estimated to in- 
crease GNP (i.e., social welfare) by 0.2 to 0.3%, 
balancing out almost entirely the welfare loss 
due to union monopoly wage gains. More- 
over, the lower quits reduce the costs of job train- 
ing and recruitment and increase the on-the-job 
experience of workers, which, when coupled with 
a positive management response, tend to increase 
productivity, an obvious social benefit. 

One is driven to ask why, given these generally 
favorable effects of unions, there has been a pre- 
cipitous decline in the percentage of the work 
force that is unionized and in union successes in 
NLRB elections. It turns out that managerial op- 
position in the form of *‘tough legal campaigns,’’ 
illegal actions (e.g., one in 20 workers voting for a 
union in elections got fired), and ‘‘positive labor 
relations” have increased by ‘“‘leaps and bounds’’ 
and are the primary reasons for the ‘‘strangula- 
tion of private sector unionism” (pp. 230-239). 
Indeed, this managerial opposition is rational, 
because unions tend to lower profits by anywhere 
from 10 to 30% (although this effect occurs main- 
ly in highly concentrated industries). Further, and 
despite the authors’ claims, it is not at all clear 
that unions increase productivity. The studies 
they cite show a mixed picture, and their conten- 
tion that restricted managerial flexibility (i.e., 
control) is unlikely to lower productivity substan- 
tially is not supported in many studies, which they 
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don’t cite. They are thus compelled to conclude 
rather lamely that whether productivity goes up or 
down in unionized firms depends largely on 
whether industrial relations are ‘‘good”’ or ‘‘bad”’ 
(p. 165), without describing in any detail the kinds 
of workplace social relations that deserve each ad- 
jective. This is not much of an inducement to 
management to accept unions. 

Freeman and Medoff are somewhat puzzled by 
the contradictory impact of unions on capital on 
the one hand, and labor and the general good on 
the other. Nevertheless, they believe that the 
“‘naradox of American unionism’? (p. 248) can be 
resolved by all sides giving up something. Union 
monopoly power should be reduced by increased 
deregulation and open competition in product 
markets and by unions voluntarily using their 
economic power more judiciously. Business op- 
position to unions should be curtailed by labor 
law reform. And finally, both sides need to work 
together and to ‘‘entertain innovations in their 
modes of dealing with one another’’ (p. 249). 

Freeman and Medoff have produced a valuable 
work, full of useful and carefully arrived at em- 
pirical findings. However, their view of union- 
ism’s impact as paradoxical and their carefully 
balanced recommendations illustrate the naivete 
of their assumptions and the dangers of not fully 
integrating the various aspects of unionism into 
developments in the wider political economy. 


LEON GRUNBERG 
University of Puget Sound 


Abortion: A Case Study in Law and Morals. By 
Fred M. Frohock. (Westport, Conn.: Green- 
wood Press, 1983. Pp. xiii + 226. $29.95.) 


This search for a ‘‘rational abortion practice” 
which would resolve the dispute between the 
advocates of choice and the opponents of abor- 
tion seems quixotic from the outset. Frohock seeks 
a theoretical basis for understanding the abortion 
dispute as a necessary precondition to an accept- 
able public policy compromise. He finds that the 
moral arguments stumble over basic disagreement 
about the definition of human. The legal resolu- 
tion in Roe v. Wade is found wanting largely 
because viability is too ambiguous a concept to 
serve as a dividing line between appropriately 
public (a state’s compelling interest in the fetus) 
and private (the woman’s right to autonomy) 
decisions. 

To illustrate the complexities of the interaction 
of morals and politics on the abortion question, 
Frohock quotes at length from ‘interviews con- 
ducted with activists from both sides of the abor- 
tion controversy. Although Frohock uses the 
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interviews to illuminate his philosophical treat- 
ment of the issue with the intense light of reality, 
the interludes of discussion tend to diffuse the 
theoretical thrust of the argument. In addition, 
the impact of the activists’ personal views is 
muted by Frohock’s initial insistence, to prove 
either his objectivity cr the difficulty of the under- 
taking, that he disagreed with most of them most 
of the time. 

The book is marred by carelessness about 
detail. “Embryo” is a term for the earliest stage 
of the development oF an organism (in the human 
species, about the first eight weeks); ‘‘fetus’’ is 
correctly used for the later stages of development. 
To assign these terms, as Frohock does, to groups 
with opposing definitions of when life begins is to 
obfuscate, not to ckrify, the language of the 
debate (p. 29). In Roe v. Wade, the U.S. Supreme 
Court upheld the outcome, but not the opinion, 
of the lower court, which had relied on the Ninth 
Amendment. The Supreme Court found protec- 
tion for a woman’s privacy in. the liberty of the 
due process clause of the Fourteenth Amendment 
(p. 63). Senator Dick Clark was not from Ohio, 
and empirical studies do not support the conclu- 
sion that he or other incumbents were defeated by 
single-issue abortion-related voting (p. 116). 

More important, however, is the focus of the 
book, its policy prescription. Frohock argues that 
because the moral issues are unresolvable, a 
political compromise should be reached. He does 
not suggest a process that might bring this issue 
into the traditional bargaining mode of American 
policymaking. But the components that he be- 
lieves should be acceptable to both sides include 
the availability of abortion in the first trimester 
and its prohibition in the second and third. 
Because of the diffizulties associated with clear 
demarcation between trimesters, he recommends 
against the use of criminal penalties as a regula- 
tory tool. He would, however, balance this per- 
missiveness with the denial of public funding for 
abortion from general tax revenues. A tax check- 
off system would be acceptable, however, so that 
willing taxpayers could volunteer their resources 
for this purpose. 

Several critical issues are unresolved by this 
recommended ‘‘social practice.” Judicially estab- 
lished rights (here, to second-trimester abortions) 
cannot be simply bargained away. Although 
Frohock recognizes the pressing problem of teen- 
age pregnancy and admits that ‘‘only the most 
organized and diligent women’’ could benefit 
from first-trimester-only rules (p. 69), he fails in 
the final chapter to address the problem of the 
pregnant child, whose abortion decision is most 
likely to be postponed owing to fear or ignorance. 

The tax check-off device, which opens endless 
possibilities of private preferences for public 
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policy Gf abortion, why not war, weapons 
research, health insurance, and the rest of the 
policy agenda?) avoids, rather than solves, the 
funding issue. In a book full of discussion of fair- 
ness and social utility, the ‘“‘balance’’ has been 
struck oddly indeed. 


KATHLEEN L. BARBER 
John Carroll University 


The Case for Bureaucracy: A Public Administra- 
tion Polemic. By Charles T. Goodsell. (Chat- 
ham, N.J.: Chatham House Publishers, 1983. 
Pp. xi + 179. $8.95, paper.) 


True to its subtitle, this book is indeed a 
“polemic.” Goodsell maintains that politicians 
and the press, and even academics within the field 
of public administration, have propagated a nega- 
tive image of the American governmental 
bureaucracy. He writes to refute the image. Thus, 
this book makes no claim to balance; it is a 
lawyer’s brief for American bureaucracy. 

Goodsell begins by establishing that there is in- 
deed a negative tone toward bureaucracy and 
bureaucrats that runs through American popular 
culture. More surprisingly, he also convincingly 
illustrates that an antibureaucratic tone runs 
throughout the writings of most academics who 
study public administration, and who might be ex- 
pected to write with affection for ‘‘their’’ subject. 
Academic attacks come from many directions. 
Those using economic models emphasize the inef- 
ficiency of nonmarket organizations. Those using 
sociological models emphasize goal displacement. 
Those using psychological models emphasize the 
alienation of working in a bureaucracy. Although 
the charges differ, the conclusions do not; they 
are uniformly negative. 

Goodsell then attempts to refute the popular 
and the academic criticisms of American bureauc- 
racy, drawing upon all bits of empirical data he 
can find. Government bureaucracies are not all 
huge, he points out; most have fewer than 25 
employees. Bureaucracies are not immortal; their 
death rate, although below private businesses, is 
still substantial. Bureaucrats are not all petty 
tyrants; most surveys of clients of bureaucracy in- 
dicate that the vast majority of clients are satisfied 
with the way they have been treated. Bureaucrats 
are not isolated or unusual people; most look very 
much like their private counterparts in everything 
from political opinions to psychological health. 

Goodsell notes that the charges against 
bureaucracy are inconsistent and often contradic- 
tory. Bureaucracies are criticized from the Left as 
being too oriented to the status quo and from the 
Right as being liberal change agents. They are 
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criticized for being disorganized (which suggests 
the need for more standardization) and for being 
too impersonal (which suggests the need for less 
standardization). Moreover, these critics often 
implicitly treat ‘‘buréaucracy”’ as a single undif- 
ferentiated entity, whereas Goodsell demonstrates 
the heterogeneity that characterizes bureaucratic 
institutions. 

Goodsell also emphasizes how little empirical 
research is marshalled by the critics of bureauc- 
racy. Their criticism is almost always based on 
anecdotes or on deductive arguments stemming 
from economic or sociological assumptions. In 
making his own case, Goodsell does try to mar- 
shall available data, and much of the data he pre- 
sents is interesting and even convincing. However, 
its most salient characteristic is its thinness. There 


is little data available, and much of what does 


exist is fragmentary or quite old. The reader is 
forced to concede the urgency of Goodsell’s 
repeated calls for more empirical research. 

This is a useful book for both academics and 
students. It performs an important service for 
academics in the field by reminding them of the 
very negative tone that has crept, almost un- 
noticed, into so much of the field. Goodsell calls 
for more specific, empirically derived, construc- 
tive criticism and less blanket condemnation. The 
book performs a second valuable service for aca- 
demics in gathering together so much of the exist- 
ing data on the perception of bureaucracy and the 
performance of bureaucracy. The footnotes are a 
treasure chest of sources. Even the many gaps in 
the data serve a useful purpose as guides for fur- 
ther research. 

. But the book’s more important use is probably 
in the classroom. True to its role as a ‘‘polemic,”’ 
the book is cheerfully one-sided and cannot stand 
alone; it is not meant to. But read in conjunction 
with books that are explicitly or implicitly more 
negative in tone—such as E. S. Savas’s Privatizing 
the- Public Sector (Chatham House Publishers, 
1982)—it should prove a valuable catalyst for 
classroom debate. 


JAMES E. SWISS 
North Carolina State University 


The Reagan Presidency: An Early Assessment. 
Edited by Fred I. Greenstein. (Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins University Press, 1983. Pp. vii 
+ 197. $18.50, cloth; $7.95, paper.) 


The demands confronting the modern presi- 
dency gerierated by the political system are in- 
creasingly burdensome, arduous, and debilitating. 


.Woodrow Wilson’s claim in 1908 that only a 
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president’s capacity will set the limit of his power 
in American politics is no longer accurate. The in- 
fluence of so many variables on presidential 
behavior renders an assumption of effective lead- 
ership quite tenuous. The Ford and Carter presi- 
dencies testify to this new reality. Yet, leaving 
aside one’s preferences, effective executive leader- 
ship remains a compelling necessity and public ex- 
pectation in this ‘‘American century.” 

The Reagan Presidency: An Early Assessment, 
a collection of six essays, is an effort to expand 
our base of knowledge about the dynamics of ef- 
fective modern presidential leadership. In the 
opening essay Greenstein argues that the Reagan 
presidency merits such advance reviews because of 
a distinctiveness defined by the extent and extrem- 
ity of Reagan’s ideological closure; his proclivity 
to transform faith into works, his initial success in 
putting programs into practice, and the tensions 
between principles and practice in Reagan’s lead- 
ership (pp. 4-7). But what is the object (or objects) 
of this early assessment? At least three possibili- 
ties emerge from the collection: the substance of 
Reagan’s economic, domestic, defense, and 
foreign-policy accomplishments; those factors 
that account for Reagan’s accomplishments (and 
failures) during his first two years in office; and 
the impact of those policies on inflation, the 
unemployed, the needy, the Soviets, and our allies 
and adversaries. Regrettably, there is uneven at- 
tention given to each of these areas in the four 
policy-oriented essays by Hugh Heclo and 
Rudolph G. Penner (economic policy), Richard 
P. Nathan (domestic policy), Samuel P. Hunting- 
ton (defense policy), and I. M. Destler (foreign 
policy). As they stand, such assessments enable 
the authors to direct our attention to the issues 
and behavior which may have characterized the 
final two years of Reagan’s first term. It remains 
for the reader to extrapolate from these assess- 
ments and to envision what another four years of 
Ronald Reagan might yield. 

All four policy essays offer detailed accounts of 
Reagan’s accomplishments during the first two 
years in their respective areas. In addition, a good 
portion of the substantive evaluation focuses on 
the relationship between ideology and policy defi- 
nition. Nathan deems it ‘‘remarkable’’ that the 
Reagan philosophy toward the poor—‘‘that mar- 
ginally poor people should be weaned from wel- 
fare programs [lest they fall victim to] ‘the overall 
moral hazard of the welfare state’ ’’—was en- 
acted into law in 1981 (p. 61). Likewise, on for- 
eign policy issues concerning the Soviets and 
NATO (what Destler calls ‘‘center’’ issues as op- 
posed to ‘‘periphery’’ issues) the Reagan admin- 
istration produced positions and proposals that 
reflected and reaffirmed conservative ideological 
goals (pp. 152-154). However, in economic policy 
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Heclo and Penner argue that Reagan has the abil- 
ity to accommodate changing political and eco- 
nomic realities because he has developed a capac- 
ity to deal with economic ideology in a strategic 
rather than in an ideological manner (p. 36). The 
appointment of George Schultz as Secretary of 
State, a ‘conservative pragmatist” according to 
Destler, may likewise enhance the possibilities for 
strategic management of foreign policy ideology. 

There is also a range of explanations given for 
Reagan’s policy accomplishments depending 
upon the author’s level of analytic attention. At 
the level of individual capacity, Heclo and Penner 
identify Reagan’s willingness to drastically limit 
the number of presidential priorities, to allow his 
immediate staff broed scope to engage in strategic 
planning and coalition building, and to engage in 
the strategic management of issues (pp. 39-40) as 
keys to his success. Nathan attributes changes in 
domestic policy to Reagan’s legislative skills and 
to his utilization of administrative devices such as 
appointments, deregulation, and personnel man- 
agement. 

However, Nathan recognizes that ‘‘a marked 
turn to the right in domestic affairs’? would not 
have been possible without concomitant changes 
in the larger political environment. Such changes 
include greater Republican representation in the 
House and control af the Senate, Reagan’s skillful 
selection of principal subordinates, changes in 
national attitudes towards these domestic issues, 
and a huge tax cut that pressured Congress into 
cutting domestic spending (pp. 77-78). The impor- 
tance of personnel management is emphasized by ` 
Destler’s account of the unworkable foreign 
policymaking team of Allen and Haig and 
Reagan’s ability to change it to one that was ap- 


‘parently. more workable, that is, Clark and 


Shultz. The potential for effective executive lead- 
ership seems to be beyond the control of any 
single president—even Ronald Reagan. 

Finally, Huntington suggests that the impetus 
for defense policymaking stems more from the 
imperatives of strategy-budget cycles than from 
the proclivities of any individual incumbent. 
Indeed, because of the particular juncture in the 
cycle at which Reagan entered office, his admin- 
istration has carried forward the broad strategic 
policies (i.e., an ‘‘upside strategy”) of the admin- 
istration it had displaced (p. 89). 

The assessments of policy impact are under- 
standably scant and speculative. Flaws in the 
Reagan economic strategy, the effects of budget 
cuts on employable welfare recipients, confusion 
in foreign policy direction, and others are diag- 
nosed. However, missing from such commentary 
is the articulation and defense of a standard (or 
standards) by which policies can be or should be 
judged. If Reagan evidences signs of effective 
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leadership, then we should be interested in the 
normative premises of that leadership. 

Many of the problems that the Reagan admin- 
istration has faced during the last two years are 
foretold in these essays: increasing congressional 
independence, maintaining the policy initiative 
once the battle against inflation was won, the 
mounting deficit, the necessity of adopting a 
“downside”? defense strategy to accommodate 
what the country is willing to pay for, and popular 
dissatisfaction with foreign policy. We are also 
forewarned of a foreign policy ideology that iso- 
Jates and polarizes (Destler, p. 155); of the 
dangers in shortsightedness, resistance to policy 
rec onsideration, and policy relabeling; and of a 
president whose political skills may exceed his 
skills at policy analysis (Greenstein, pp. 169-172). 
On this final warning Greenstein suggests the 
similarity between Franklin Roosevelt and Ronald 
Reagan. 

In sum, these authors are to be commended for 
their policy descriptions, analytic skills, and for 
their willingness to apply their craft in a timely 
and relevant manner. 


MARK P. PETRACCA 
University of California, Irvine 


The United States Congress. Edited by Dennis 
Hale. (New Brunswick, N.J.: Transaction 
` Books, 1983. Pp. xxvii + 360. $14.95, paper.) 


The study of Congress and the behavior of its 
members has traditionally focused on the institu- 
tion’s constituent parts without too much concern 
on developing a holistic theoretical perspective of 
the institution. Some recent researchers, however, 
have recognized the analytical problems in con- 
structing a theoretical perspective of Congress 
from specialized research. The methodological 
and theoretical crisis characteristic of the current 
era has been a product, to a degree, of the in- 
stability of the environment as contrasted to the 
stability of the time before the 1970s. Traditional 
empirical analyses focusing on committees, roll 
calls, congress people in their districts, and other 
aspects of the institution, have fragmented our 
perspective of Congress as an organization. These 
analyses lack a central theoretical viewpoint of the 
organization and were appropriate to a previously 
stable environment. Increasingly, researchers 
have begun to discuss and develop a holistic per- 
spective of the institution and then analyze its 
components. The Hale collection continues the 
approach of focusing on components without 
addressing the development of a holistic institu- 
tional perspective. 

The text is a collection of papers, speeches, and 
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comments given at a symposium marking the | 
establishment of the Thomas P. O’Neil, Jr. chair 
in American politics at Boston College. The col- 
lections are organized into the six major research 
areas of congressional studies (district behavior, 
fiscal and foreign policies, procedural reform, 
agency and congressional relationships, and elec- 
tion financing) and a selection on the deliberative 
nature of Congress. Each area includes a research 
paper, the comments of one or several congress 
people, and occasionally the remarks of a bureau- 
crat or congressional staff member. This format 
could provide a forum for beneficial exchanges 
between researchers and practitioners. However, 
the communication between these groups is char- 
acterized by superficiality and personalized 
remarks by most discussants. 

Several factors may account for the lack of 
qualitative exchanges. With the exception of one 
or two researchers, the papers fail to present any 
substantially new perspectives on the congres- 
sional environment. Although the papers may not 
have been presented elsewhere, most do little 
more than synthesize existing knowledge. The 
paper by Morris Fiorina on constituency voting 
decisions is atypical in his insightful and scientific 
analysis of electoral decision making. Although 
most of the papers are not particularly novel, they 
are well written and should provide the discus- 
sants a wealth of material for their comments. 
Unfortunately, the discussants’ comments do not 
enhance the quality of the text. Although these 
personalized remarks permit us to more clearly 
assess congressional research from an experienced 
political perspective, one wonders if they are rep- 
resentative of the opinions of most congress peo- 
ple. In fact, most of the legislators have long 
tenure in Congress. Second, as with most discus- 
sants, the papers provide an opportunity to focus 
on trivial aspects or serve as platforms for com- 
ments that are not directly related to the primary 
points in the papers. 

The text encourages the reader to view Con- 
gress from a specialized analytical perspective. 
Because of its organization and remarks of the 
discussants, the reader begins to think that con- 
gressional research should focus more closely on 
members as individuals. If logically pursued, this 
research orientation would further fragment con- 
gressional research. The text may be useful to 
undergraduate students as a convenient way for 
understanding the institution and its members. It 
has limited utility for those engaged in congres- 
sional research. 


JOHN W. RANDALL, JR. 
The University of Alabama in Huntsville 
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The Politics of Taxation: Revenue without Repre- 
sentation. By Susan B. Hansen. (New York: 
Praeger Publishers, 1983. Pp. xiii + 287. 
$32.95.) 


Susan B. Hansen explores an issue that cuts to 
the heart of democratic politics: the relationship 
of public preferences and tax policies. Her thesis 
is that public opinion is irrelevant to the forma- 
tion of tax policy, and that this paradox (parody?) 
of representative government can be explained by 
examining the politics of taxation. Economic 
analyses of taxation abound, but when’ predic- 
tions go astray—as they often do—‘“‘economic ad- 
visers too often cite unspecified political factors as 
reasons and retire to academia and to formal 
political theory” (p. 6). To expose these political 
factors, Hansen draws upon a wide variety of 
material in the history of U.S. taxation to describe 
the systematic tendencies resulting in ‘“‘revenue 
without representation.”’ 

Several independent steps support the central 
theme; one could wish for a more completely inte- 
grated set of chapters, but pursuing the argument 
through a survey may simply reflect a realistic per- 
ception of the extent of the relevant material. By 
considering alternate theories of taxation Hansen 
argues for the utility of understanding politicians, 
once in office, as revenue-maximizers, and the 
state as a major, independent, innovative actor in 
the process of making tax policy (chap. 2). A 
broad overview of the development of U.S. 
federal tax policy follows, first as a whole (chap. 
3), then focusing on the twentieth century (chap. 
4); this is not presented as a systematic history, 
but rather to provide empirical evidence for Han- 
sen’s view of governmental officials. The varying 
tax policies of individual states are also con- 
sidered, featuring an analysis of the sources of tax 
innovation based on cross-state comparisons 
(chap. 5). Chapter 6, in which the issue of public 
opinion is addressed directly, raises ‘‘more ques- 
tions than it has answered’’ (p. 203), but that is 
primarily a commentary on the quality and quan- 
tity of the data available; the real accomplishment 
here is the sweeping away of misconceptions, an 
undertaking that always exposes interesting ques- 
tions. Finally, the 1978 tax revolt is used as a case 
study to illustrate the explanatory power of a 
political analysis of taxation (chap. 7). 

Hansen’s description clearly reveals the core of 
the relationship between public preference and tax 
policy, or the lack thereof: the absence of associa- 
tion between taxing and spending decisions. A 
political system that allows the independent for- 
mulation of revenue and expenditure policies pro- 
duces two significant tendencies: (1) taxes, not 
easily linked to benefits, are treated as part of a 
coercive rather than a contributory process, with 
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tax policy, administration, and payment removed 
from public scrutiny and discretion as much as 
possible; and (2) public officials have an incentive 
to increase spending programs that are popular in 
order to reap the electoral pluses without a clear 
linkage to the electoral minuses—increasing taxes. 
The latter phenomencn is furthered through the 
numerous ways public officials have discovered to 
increase revenues without actually enacting highly 
visible tax laws. The political logic of this phe- 
nomenon may be inescapable given the nature of 
the U.S. political system. Consider the case of 
Ronald Reagan. An outspoken proponent of tax 
cuts, he presided over the largest tax increase in 
the history of this country rather than cut back on 
his pet spending programs and shifted substantial 
tax burdens to future generations to achieve the 
appearance of a politically favorable balance be- 
tween public goods provided and private goods 
removed. 

Can anything be done about this? Hansen’s 
conclusions are pessimistic, but the analysis sug- 
gests many unexplored possibilities, both for fur- 
ther research and for political reform. For exam- 
ple, what might be the effect of including an 
assessment of costs in terms of dollars paid by the 
average taxpayer in all spending proposals con-- 
sidered by Congress and the state legislatures? If 
the public pocketbook had to be visibly opened 
for a government expenditure to take place, the 
political calculus of taxing and spending might be 
altered significantly. Consideration of the institu- 
tional structure within which tax policy is formu- 
lated is the end result of Hansen’s recognition that 
taxation is a political as well as an economic activ- 
ity, and her-efforts are a welcome incursion into 
what is relatively unexplored territory. 


JAMES L. CURTIS 
Swarthmore College 


Public Property and Private Power: The Corpora- 
tion of the City of New York in American Law, 
1730-1870. By Hendrik Hartog. (Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1983. Pp. 
xiv + 274. $27.56.) 


Hartog has written a definitive study of the 
evolution of the legal status of cities in America. 
In a legal history of the municipal corporation of 
New York, he carefully documents how the cor- 
poration’s private functions (maintenance and 
manipulation of its extensive property holdings— 
later called proprietary interests) and public func- 
tions (maintenance of public order and welfare— 
their governmental interests) were originally inter- 
dependent and therefore politically indistinguish- 
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able under the conveyance obligations of its Royal 
Charter. Both functions rested on sovereign 
authority delegated to the corporation, an author- 
ity that could clearly be withdrawn by successful 
quo warranto challenge by the Crown. 

However, as the public role of the corporation 
expanded, necessitated primarily by major threats 
to public health and safety, it inevitably came into 
direct conflict with property interests created by 
the corporation in its proprietary role. Hartog 
illustrates this conflict by examining in detail the 
Brick Presbyterian Church case, in which the cor- 
poration’s authority to pass an ordinance banning 
burials within corporation limits contravened ex- 
plicit property use rights conveyed to churches by 
the corporation itself some 60 years before. Such 
a collision between public and private definitions 
of the public welfare was characteristic of the 
1780 to 1820 period, and a clear societal precedent 
was set as the mediation of these competing values 
was handled by the court system rather than the 
legislature. 

Hartog maintains that the debate reached its 
critical stage during the 1820 to 1840 period, an 
era marked by the ascendancy of republican 
values, the emerging dominance of state legis- 
latures by rural interests, and a wave of judicial 
activism that established, albeit by fiat rather than 
constitutional principle, standards of municipal 
law. It is during this period, characterized by a 
privatization of public roles according to Sam B. 
Warner and Jon Teaford, that Hartog finds two 
patterns of public action that lend important per- 
spective to our understanding of the current 
powers of municipal corporations. 

First, the ascendancy of republican values 
forced municipal corporations to shift the basis of 
their public actions from sovereignty delegated by 
Royal Charter to that delegated by acts of the 
state legislature, a shift New York officials em- 
braced wholly and voluntarily by the beginning of 
the nineteenth century. It should not be surprising 
therefore that the legal dictum encompassed by 


Dillon’s Rule—that municipal corporations may’ 


legally (and with sovereign immunity) engage only 
in those activities explicitly authorized by state 
statute-—-was commonly accepted judicial doc- 
trine by the 1840s and could be found in judicial 
‘interpretations as early as 1803. The willingness of 
the judiciary to mediate the public-private debate 
had its source, according to Hartog, in its growing 
distrust of the willingness of state and local offi- 
cials to expand the public role and its desire to 
reimpose a sense of legislative caution on both 
levels by strict judicial interpretation of statutory 
authority. 

Second, in its divestiture of its property hold- 
ings, which it had difficulty holding or manipulat- 
ing legitimately in a society increasingly governed 
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by republican values, the municipal corporation 
appeared to abandon its only leverage over 
economic development of the city. Hartog finds, 
however, that in the conditions it set for sale of 
properties (particularly waterlots), the corpora- 
tion was able to orchestrate development patterns 
for more than 30 years in a form of development 
planning that would have been considered politi- 
cally and philosophically suspect if handled by 
direct corporation intervention. City officials to- 
day would be quite envious of the kind of leverage 
accessible to the municipal corporation in the 
early nineteenth century. 

Public Property and Private Power documents 
the evolution of the legal status of the municipal 
corporation during the critical period in its defini- 
tion. As such, it represents a primary source of 
historical perspective on the debate over the 
proper public role of municipal corporations, a 
debate recently rejuvenated in Supreme Court 
decisions on whether cities are clothed with the 
sovereign immunity enjoyed by states under the 
U.S. Constitution. 


JAMES R, ALEXANDER 
University of Pittsburgh at Johnstown 


Inside the Jury. By Reid Hastie, Steven D. Pen- 
rod, and Nancy Pennington. (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1983. Pp. viii 
+ 277. $20.00.) 


Since 1970, the Supreme Court has displayed a 


willingness to allow states to experiment with 


structural reforms in the administration of justice. 
With regard to jury trials, two of the more com- 
mon policies have been the use of smaller juries 
and the allowance of nonunanimous verdicts. In 
two 1972 rulings, the Court affirmed state convic- 
tions based on 9 to 3 and 10 to 2 jury votes. In the 
process, the Court’s majority rejected several pos- 
sible objections to the nonunanimous verdict, at 
least implicitly ruling that it does not conflict with 
the proof beyond reasonable doubt standard, 
does not discriminate against minority jurors, and 
does not cut off meaningful debate and. full 
deliberation. 

Inside the Jury is an expansive and systematic 
attempt to. evaluate the Justices’ impressionistic 
contentions about jury decision making. In im- 
pressive fashion, the authors present a large body 
of findings concerning the impact of different 
decision rules (unanimous versus nonunanimous) 
on jury deliberations and verdicts. After finishing 
the book, it is possible to conclude that non- 
unanimous jury convictions are likely to be inept- 
ly considered, unsatisfactorily debated, and un- 
justly rendered. l 
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The core of the book is a study of the delibera- 
tions of 69 separate mock juries following pre- 
sentation of a videotaped homicide trial (the 

correct’ verdict, and clearly the most legally 
appropriate, second-degree murder). One-third of 
the juries were assigned randomly to each of three 
different decision rule formats: 12 out of 12 
(unanimous), 10 out of 12, and 8 out of 12. Jury 
deliberations were videotaped, each juror com- 
ment was coded on several dimensions, and all 
jurors responded to questionnaires to provide 
background and attitudinal information. 

The research design is impeccable. The mock 
jurors were recruited from state trial court jury 
pools, thus providing the best possible replication 
of real-world juries. After a brief voir dire exam- 
ination, the jurors went through all phases of a 
trial simulation based upon actual case materials, 
from indictment through argument and instruc- 
tions. Deliberation time was unrestricted, and the 
juries selected their deliberation styles without 
prior coaching. 

Several of the book’s major points replicate 
findings of previous studies. Hung juries occurred 
almost exclusively in unanimous-rule juries. Non- 
unanimous juries hang much less often, and they 
reach their verdicts much more quickly. Non- 
unanimous juries are therefore more ‘‘efficient’’; 
unfortunately, they are also inferior in every other 
sense. The 8 out of 12 and 10 out of 12 juries 
reached six verdicts of first-degree murder—an 
objectively ludicrous result. There were no first- 
degree murder verdicts among the unanimous 
juries. The unanimous-rule jurors were highly 
satisfied with their verdicts and deliberations and 
were impressed with their fellow jurors. Jurors on 
nonunanimous panels tended to display less satis- 
faction with the verdicts and to ‘leave... 
deliberations with a relatively low impression of 
their own and other jurors’ perguasiveness and 
openmindedness” (p. 80). -` 

Beyond these highly Holey rcievant findings, 
there is much more in this volume. Inside the Jury 
is very well put together. A good discussion of 
theoretical criteria. for jury performance is fol- 
lowed by a solid and comprehensive literature 
review: The chapter on research design is par- 
ticularly well done, covering some advanced 
ground on methodology in a readable style that 
should be helpful to readers not possessing broad 
quantitative training. The findings are generally 
well presented both narratively and graphically. 

If the book has a flaw, it is the occasional 
tendency to become tedious. Discussion of some 
of the more purely academic findings can lose the 
reader’s interest, and the chapter that discusses a 
well-conceived computer simulation model of jury 
performance will, I fear, be much too rough sail- 
ing for many potential readers. These points 
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aside, Inside the Jury is a major contribution to 
the field and a good model of social science 
research well performed and elegantly presented. 


JOHN PATRICK HAGAN 
West Virginia University 


Work and Job Satisfaction in the Public Sector. 
By Anne H. Hopkins. (Totowa, N.J.: Row- 
man & Allanheld, 1983. Pp. 146. $27.50.) 


This work reports the results of a five-state sur- 
vey of state employees regarding their perceptions 
of various aspects of the work environment. The 
purpose of this research is to advance current 
knowledge of job satisfaction by using both bi- 
variate and multivariate analysis techniques, look- 
ing at the contributions of both the job environ- 
ment and the job redesign models to job satisfac- 
tion, and including a unionization variable into 
the overall job satisfaction equation. 

The job redesign model focuses on such aspects 
of the job as job quality, skill in the use of one’s 
hands, the resources of co-worker help, and 
authority. All of these factors are related to job 
satisfaction, explaining just under 20% of the 
variance. The job environment model of job satis- 
faction focuses on promotions, working condi- 
tions, mobility, and nature of supervision. This 
model explains a higher percentage (24%) of the 
total job satisfaction variance. Finally, a com- 
bined model is developed that examines the inter- 
action of both these iwo models, including the 
unionization factor. This combined model is more 
effective than either of the two alone. The inter- 
active effect of job quality and promotions is the 
most important predictor of job satisfaction, 
whereas the nature of supervision is found to be 
of substantial importance. There appears to be a 
heightened awareness of the work situation 
among union members within the organization, 
but without longitudinal data it is impossible to 
determine whether unionization led to this in- 
creased awareness or whether increased awareness 
led to union membership. 

The major implication of this research seems to 
be a plea for. broadening the job redesign theories 
of job satisfaction. These theories recommend 
changing the nature of the work by adding variety 
and more autonomy, among other things. 
Although these efforts are related to increased 
satisfaction, other factors; particularly those 
related to the job environment (such as nature of 
supervision and fairness in the promotional sys- 
tem), appear to be even more important. Also, 
unionization appears to be a factor which influ- 
ences job satisfaction indirectly by affecting per- 
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ceptions of the work situation, and which should 
be considered in future job satisfaction studies. 

The book would be of interest to researchers 
and practitioners in public administration who 
desire to know more about factors leading to job 
satisfaction. One strength of the book lies in the 
painstaking reporting of the methodological 
issues related to the data gathering and data 
analysis. Discussions range from survey research 
techniques and sampling techniques to data analy- 
sis considerations such as spurious correlations, 
multivariate analysis, interaction effects, and 
multicelinearity. These comments would make 
this work interesting reading to political science 
and public administration students in research 
methods courses. 

The major weakness of this research lies in its 
failure to explore fully the public-sector implica- 
tions of the subject matter. From the title, one 
would expect analysis differentiating job satisfac- 
tion in the public sector from the private sector to 
be equivalent. About the only thing that makes 
this book public-sector oriented is the fact that it 
samples perceptions of public-sector employees. 
There is little attempt to draw on public admin- 
istration literature and to differentiate the abilities 
of public-sector managers from their private- 
sector counterparts to exert any controls over the 
nature of the job environment or the nature of the 
job’s design. The environmental constraints on 
public-sector management such as direct legisla- 
tive oversight, merit system rules and regulations, 
and other characteristics giving the public sector 
its unique flavor are neglected. 


ROBERT H. ELLIOTT 
Auburn University at Montgomery 


Class Awareness in the United States. By Mary R. 
Jackman and Robert W. Jackman. (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1983. Pp. x + 
236. $28.95.) 


Class Awareness in the United States, by Mary 
R. Jackman and Robert W. Jackman, is unques- 
tionably one of the most important comprehen- 
sive studies of class identification in the United 
States to appear in the last quarter century. The 
book challenges convincingly many conventional 
perceptions regarding subjective class structure in 
America and offers substantial original insight 
into a number of related areas such as the effects 
of capital ownership and work experiences on 
class identification, the differences between class 
identification of whites and blacks, and the rela- 
tionship between class and political orientations. 

The Jackmans base their work on the data from 
a nationwide random survey of 1,914 respondents 
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conducted in 1975 by the Survey Research Center 
at the University of Michigan. The question tap- 
ping subjective social class allows respondents to 
choose among five classes:.poor, working, mid- 
dle, upper-middle, and upper. Well over 95% 
assign themselves readily to one of these cate- 
gories, with the vast majority of these reporting to 
be at least somewhat strongly attached to their 
class. Moreover, a measure of affective class 
bonds shows that in general people feel ‘‘warm- 
est’’ toward their own class and ‘‘coldest’’ toward 
the class furthest from theirs in the class hierar- 
chy. Further analysis reveals that people define 
class membership using both objective criteria 
(occupation, education, and income) and cultural 
criteria (a person’s beliefs, life style, and family 
origin). All this, the authors contend, suggest 
strongly that not only is class central to the con- 
sciousness of most Americans, but also that 
classes in this country form a graded hierarchy 
rather than a simple dichotomy such as working 
class and middle class, or manual and nonmanual. 

The Jackmans next ‘seek to fine-tune this basic 
understanding of social class and its determinants. 
A few of their findings are that small amounts of 
capital do not alter class identification, self- 
employment can lead people to identify with a 
higher class than they otherwise might have, 
family origin can influence class identification, 
and cross-class social contacts do not weaken 
attachments to a class. Of particular interest to 
political scientists will be the conclusion that class 
seems to structure opinions on social welfare 
issues only for individuals with intense class 
bonds, and even then the relationship is weak. 
Throughout the book the authors break down 
their analyses by race (and sometimes sex and age) 
where sample sizes permit. 

The book is not without its limitations, al- 
though they are minor. A more thorough review 
of recent cross-national class research would be 
helpful for fitting these American results into a 
comparative perspective. Also, in a few instances 


- the authors perhaps make too firm of substantive 


conclusions given the strength of the statistical 
relationships. Still, these limitations do not dis- 
tract seriously from the importance of the book. 
Class Awareness in the: United States is theo- 
retically and methodologically sound, and path- 
breaking conceptually. As such, it is required 
reading for the scholar of social class, and worth- 
while reading for all others. 


. ToM W, RICE 
The University of Vermont 
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U.S. Energy Policy: Crisis and Complacency. By 
Don E. Kash and Robert W. Rycroft. (Nor- 
man: University of Oklahoma Press, 1984. Pp. 
xviii + 334. $19.95.) 


Where you stand depends upon where you sit. 
From the trenches in Norman, Oklahoma comes 
the observation that by 1980, ‘‘agreement had 
been reached on the participants in the energy 
policy community,’’ as well as on the boundaries 
of the subsectors and on broad goals for a na- 
tional energy policy (p. 255). In Washington in 
late 1979 Rep. Toby Moffett (Dem., Conn.) told 
the House Select Committee on Committees, 
which was trying to reorganize energy jurisdic- 
tions in that body, that the 83 committees and 
subcommittees in the House holding hearings on 
energy matters in 1977 and 1978 constituted 
‘Jungle warfare.” The entire attempt to reshuffle 
the energy policy deck, which failed overwhelm- 
ingly in 1980, was based upon the Speaker’s pre- 
sumption that no such consensus existed. 

Kash and Rycroft argue that before the OPEC 
embargo in 1973, energy policymaking was con- 
centrated in five policy sectors that did not over- 
lap: coal, oil, natural gas, electricity, and nuclear 
power. They present clear-cut and straightfor- 
ward accounts of these separate ‘‘iron triangles” 
and even propose a new conceptual framework 
for examining subsystem politics—which looks 
very much like the old framework, but does not 
cite it. We learn much about pre-1973 policies, if 
not about the political forces which drove those 
policies. The authors’ thesis is that in the post- 
embargo years the politics of scarcity provoked 
widespread instability in energy politics and the 
breakdown of these subsystems. It is dead on tar- 
get. But how these subsystems broke down is 
never discussed in great detail, as Kash and 
Rycroft continue to focus on each in turn and not 
on how one impinged upon the others; and the 
attractiveness of the thesis is undermined by the 
authors’ stipulation that somehow everything had 
fallen into place by 1980, only to be undone by the 
Reagan administration. This argument is 
“voodoo ergonomics.”’ 

Kash and Rycroft try to distinguish in chapter 2 
between physical policies, on the one hand, and 
social ‘policies on the other. This means that 
resource policy is essentially technocratic rather 
than sociopolitical; it leads to the conclusion (p. 
107) that advocates of soft energy paths (e.g., 
solar, conservation, hydro and wind power) have 
” burst into traditional energy policy sectors and 
thereby disrupted the entire process. Maybe such 
kamikaze acts were disruptive. I’m not so sure, 
because American society seems to have a large 
tolerance for permitting fringe activities without 


paying serious attention to them. When such 
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groups gain influence, they must be speaking for 
more than a few post-hippie antinuclear activists. 
The Clamshell Allianze has not had nearly the im- 
pact on nuclear development that Citibank and 
friends have. 

The best parts of the book are, not surprisingly, 
those that deal with technical discussions of 
energy technologies. Chapters 5 through 7 are 
quite lucid. Chapters 8 and 9 present good discus- 
sions of post-1973 legislation in the Congress, but 
precious little evidence on how the various sub- 
systems began to compete with each other. From 
these discussions comes the conclusion in chapter 
10 that the sum of all of these parts is a reasonably 
coherent energy policy, rather than a jerry-built 
set of compromises representing what Craufurd 
Goodwin of Brookings has called ‘‘a preference 
for inaction.” Precisely how, particularly when 
energy prices were still rising, did all of these con- 
flicts get resolved—and resolved so amicably? 

Chapter 12 contains 20 policy recommenda- 
tions that can be summarized in the single demand 
that John L. Lewis made for his mine workers’ 
union members much earlier in this century: 
More. More of everything, from coal to nuclear 
(fast breeders only) to a larger Strategic Petroleum 
Reserve to solar to conservation to environmental 
protection to, yes, even to synthetic fuels. In a 
proposal they admit will please neither liberals nor 
conservatives, Kash and Rycroft call for more 
funding for synfuels, but with production left up 
to the major energy companies—the same Exxon, 
Union, and Mobil that have already abandoned 
federally subsidized projects. Throughout the en- 
tire book, there is no mention of environmental, 
boomtown, and water problems associated with 
synfuels’ development, nor is there an assessment 
as to whether such fuels will ever be commercially 
viable without substantial governmental sub- 
sidies. Yet the authors specifically rule out 
government-run projects; their solutions are tech- 
nocratic, as is the thrust of their entire argument. 

Technocrats especially should realize that you 
can’t put Humpty Dumpty together again. When 
the next shortage comes, we shall see a war of 
each against all précisely because the stakes are so 
large and the scope of the issue is so pervasive. 
Any commodity in short supply is more of a social 
policy issue than one of physical policy. It was 
certainly not a redundancy that the focus of the 
1979 and 1980 reform effort in the House was on 
an Interstate and Foreign Commerce subcommit- 
tee on Energy and Power. 


ERIC M. USLANER 
University of Maryland-College Park 
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Interpreting Elections. By Stanley Kelley, Jr. 
(Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
1983. Pp. xv + 267. $27.50, cloth; $8.95, 
paper.) 


As usual, Stanley Kelley clarifies some things 
that have been long muddled in the discipline. 
This time they have to do with issue voting. With- 
out getting into the controversies about how many 
Americans are issue voters, or whether issue vot- 
ing is increasing, Kelley gives us a simple method 
for thinking about the relations between issues 
that are important (whether few or many) and the 
voter’s decision. 

‘The rule’’ is: The voter reviews likes and dis- 
likes about leading candidates and major parties 
in an election. Weighing each like and dislike 
equally, the voter supports the candidate who has 
the greatest net number of likes. If no candidate 
has such an advantage, the voter’s party affilia- 
tion wili prevail. If there is no candidate with a net 
advantage in likes, and no party identification, 
the voter reaches a null decision. 

Kelley’s data are the ‘‘what do you like/dislike 
about. . . ?’’ and the feeling thermometer re- 
sponses from the University of Michigan Survey 
Research Center national election studies from 
1952 to 1980. In applying ‘‘the rule” in those eight 
elections, he gets results ‘‘much better than those 
one obtains by basing predictions on party identi- 
fication, the social and demographic characteris- 
tics of voters, or ideological affiliations, and 
slightly better than those one gets by basing pre- 
dictions on respondents’ statements of their vot- 
ing intentions” (p. 15). Kelley’s use is, I think, the 
fullest yet made of these time-series, like-and- 
dislike data, and suggests their employment in 
other intensive studies. 

There are some problems with Kelley’s assump- 
tion of equal weighting of all likes and dislikes, 
but he satisfactorily explains them away. What 
are not explained away are the problems resulting 
from two interviewing effects—Hawthorne and 
impression management—which inflate the 
responsiveness generally, the like/dislike enumer- 
ations, the self-prediction of vote intention, and 
probably the actual level of vote turnout of the 
sample, thus compromising the projectability of 
sample results to national populations. I do not 
fault Kelley; no survey researcher can explain 
away these generic weaknesses of the trade, nor 
has anyone yet come up with a satisfactory way of 
dealing with them. 

The core of Interpreting Elections is the appli- 
cation of ‘‘the rule’’ to three supposed landslide 
elections: 1964, 1972, and 1980. 

In 1964, Johnson won a whopping victory— 
what Kelley calls a ‘‘twice-over landslide’’—ac- 
cording to the likes/dislikes balance of the 
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Michigan sample. It was a landslide for Johnson 
and a landslide against Goldwater. By one of the 
statistical tests, the ‘‘loser’s mobilization ratio,’’ 
Goldwater would have to have gotten 111.9% of 
his supporters to the polls to have equaled the 
actual Johnson turnout and vote. Even Tammany 
in its best days could not have turned that trick. 

The 1972 election was very different. Applying 
his issues and candidates likes/dislikes rule, Kelley 
confirms what most other analyses have hinted at: 
Nixon was regarded as administratively compe- 
tent and stable, McGovern was not; the Vietnam 
war and the social issues provided a slight edge for 
Nixon; New Deal issues favored McGovern, but 
they were neither salient nor featured in the 
Democratic strategy. Transient issues may have 
excited campus radicals, some hard-hats, and the 
press, but the general electorate restrained its en- 
thusiasm for both candidates; 55% of Nixon’s 
adherents turned out, 54.8% of McGovern’s. 
Had 88.7% of McGovern’s turned out (his 
“losers mobilization ratio”), he would have 
equaled Nixon’s vote. Thus, ‘1972: a close land- 
slide.” 

Kelley says there is no evidence from 1980 that 
Reagan’s election reflected basic changes in the 
ideological or partisan patterns of the American 
electorate. The New Deal coalition is still in place; 
1980 was an ‘‘unexpected landslide.” 

Embedded in Kelley’s book are two absolute 
gems of essays. One is on the meaning of the man- 
date—or the nonmandate. The other, “Rule by 
the Worst of the Many,” links mandates to sud- 
den shifts of ill-informed voters unanchored in 
party or ideology. Kelley is at his best in these 
chapters: clearheaded, articulate, at once simple 
and profound. 

Are there faults in this little book? Maybe. The 
tables in some places (especially chapters 3, 6, and 
9) are overly long and detailed and go beyond the 
evidence needed to make Kelley’s points. But 
statistics are the holy water of our time, and no 
doubt a generous sprinkling makes the exegesis 
legitimate. Oe 

BERNARD HENNESSY 
California State University, Hayward 


Civil Defense in the U.S.: Bandaid for a Holocaust. 
By Thomas J. Kerr. (Boulder, Colo.: West- 
view Press, 1983. Pp. xiv + 268. $25.00.) 


Since World War H civil defense has been one 
of the traditional areas of government respon- 
sibility transformed by technology. The trans- 
formation revolves around two related phenom- 
ena: the revolutionary naturé of nuclear weapon- 
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ry, and the ebb and flow of politics at both 
domestic and international levels. 

Kerr sets out to trace the history of civil defense 
. in the United States and to offer some analytical 
insights into the policy processes that he charac- 
terizes as the ‘‘politics of futility.” The difficulties 
involved in convincing Congress and an either 
apathetic or hostile public are elaborated in de- 
tailed historical analyses, which, Kerr concludes, 
depict a story of ‘‘frustration and failure.” 

Most of the book is taken up by legislative and 
bureaucratic discussion of the evolving debate 
over the question, How many would survive what 
sort of attack under what conditions? The 
answers change with the technological and magni- 
tude assumptions, and to no one’s surprise, the 
latest estimates suggest that the United States is 
dreadfully unprepared to deal with the conse- 
quences of full-scale thermonuclear war. In a 
valuable final chapter, Kerr evaluates some of the 
arguments people use against a serious civil 
defense program. These people include those who 
believe it to be provocative and destabilizing of 
the current balance of military power; those who 
believe that no program could work in a large- 
scale conflict and conclude that more weapons 
deployment best reduces risk of war; and finally, 
those who seek arms control and eventually the 
elimination of nuclear weapons completely. 

Kerr points out that the emotionally charged 
responses to civil defense proposals and policies 
lead to a pattern of fear, denial, and episodic 
moments of fitful activity as occurred in the 1960s 
and most recently in the 1980s with the Reagan 
Crisis Relocation plan. These periods are then fol- 
lowed by negative reactions to the very idea of 
what things would be like after a nuclear war. 

But the sustaining elements in the narrative 
really have to do with politics and technology. 
Civil defense in America has no real constituency 
to sustain itself in the political arena, and the 
refinement of weapons systems to create new and 
expanded zones of devastation tend to outstrip 
yesterday’s plan. The weapons have constituents 
aplenty; the plans and resources for dealing with 
their consequences do not. 

Kerr concludes this well-written description and 
analysis with an important insight that deserves 
further discussion. He notes that over the years 
the discussion of the subject has had a certain 
“abstract or even opaque quality.” Although we 
know a great deal about the physics and engineer- 
ing of nuclear weapons systems, we have spent 
relatively little on careful analyses of the conse- 
quences of their use. 

Any thoughtful adult has given a moment or 
more to contemplation of the dreadful question. 
Self, family, neighborhood, and country ali pass 
through the mind, and the portrait cannot fail to 
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stimulate at least a mental shudder. The mind 
shunts such thought away and returns to other, 
more comprehensible matters. Civil defense 
forces the dreadful question upon us, and mainly 
we push it away as though thought and discussion 
would somehow bring us closer to this worst col- 
lective dream of the twentieth century. This book 
should be on library shelves, because it tells us 
clearly and concisely how politicians, publics, and 
bureaucrats have dealt—or failed to deal—with 
the dreadful question. 


EUGENE LEWIS 
University of South Florida 


The Politics of Hazardous Waste Management. 
Edited by James P. Lester and Ann O’M Bow- 
man. (Durham, N.C.: Duke University Press, 
1983. Pp. x +. 315. $30.00, cloth; $10.00, 
paper.) . 


Public policymaking in the area of hazardous 
waste management, as the authors of this volume 
observe, is characterized by severity, complexity, 
and uncertainty. Severity in that the horror stories 
of Love Canal and Times Beach are only the tips 
of an iceberg. There are thousands of other illegal 
and abandoned chemical dump sites degrading 
the environment and threatening public health. 
Complexity in that there are too many cooks in 
the kitchen, each eager to have a piece of the ac- 
tion with the result that the outcome is not always 
what ought to be a wise public policy. Uncertainty 
in that we lack sufficient and accurate scientific 
information about the level of toxic waste and the 
kind of chemical garbage that calls for govern- 
mental regulation. And we are not always so sure 
that a ‘‘new sovereign’’ will not change the en- 
vironmental mood in the White House concerning 
society’s desire to prevent these wastes from con- 
taminating the environment and endangering the 
public health and safety. 

The federal government took an important step 
in cleaning up abandoned chemical dump sites in 
the late seventies. Although it took a little more 
time to make up its mind, the United States En- 
vironmental Protection Agency adopted a cradle- 
to-grave policy through a manifest system 
whereby chemical wastes are regulated from the 
time they are generated through the time they are 
transported and safely disposed of or stored. The 
EPA also set aside a $1.6 billion Superfund to pay 
for cleaning up the messes created by chemical 
waste. Despite the 3ize of the Superfund, it is in- 
sufficient. Thousands of chemical dump sites are 
waiting to be cleaned up. Adding insult to injury 
is the political manipulation of the Superfund by 
those at the top of the environmental regulatory 
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hierarchy. Cleaning up dump sites in states where 
political allies live was speeded, but it was delayed 
in states of political adversaries. As a final blow, 
the Superfund was cut to its bare bones, resulting 
in the reduction of key career officials, especially 
those adept in environmental litigation. Clearly, 
these cutbacks severely handicapped agency ef- 
forts to get the job done. Program implementa- 
tion ground almost to a halt. 

Walter A. Rosenbaum’s essay on public partici- 
pation in hazardous waste management highlights 
another problem in policy implementation. If 
people feel strongly that their health or safety is 
jeopardized or their investment in their homes is 
threatened, they will do anything they can to pre- 
vent the construction of hazardous waste facili- 
ties. They organize into citizen groups, attend 
meetings, lobby politicians, and hire lawyers who 
will take their case to court. They also raise funds 
and take advantage of the referendum process to 
defeat proposals to site hazardous waste facilities 
in their own backyards. Thus, the problem of 
finding suitable sites for the safe disposal of toxic 
wastes is essentially a problem of managing local 
opposition. 

Public interest groups feel that it will take more 
than a crash program to clean up chemical dump 
sites and to site facilities properly if the issue is to 
be met directly. Until the board rooms of cor- 
porate bureaucracies are opened wide enough for 
consumers to participate in corporate meetings, 
and until corporate decision-making processes are 
made in the open, very little can be done to pro- 
tect the environment and the people from the ef- 
fects of dioxin, 2,4,5-T, and PCB. Corporations 
must be accountable to the people who consume 
their products and pay for the cost in terms of 
diminished life chances. 

Those who have contributed to this volume 
have done a great service in trying to help us 
understand that hazardous waste management is 
not just a problem of science and technology. If 
there is a common thread that runs through all the 
articles in the research, it is the authors’ recogni- 
tion of the fact that the hazardous waste manage- 
ment issue highlights severe stresses, strains, and 
tensions in the public policy process. What is 
overlooked is the ethical dimension of the issue, 
especially that of balancing the health and*safety 
of the people against economic costs and benefits. 
Such an examination may be beyond the scope of 
this work, but it would have strengthened the case 
for public accountability of the corporate world. 


A. B. VILLANUEVA 
Western Illinois University 
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Congress and the Common Good. By Arthur 
Maass. (New York: Basic Books, 1983. Pp. 
273. $18.95.) 


Much of the recent political science literature 
on Congress has been reductionist, dealing with 
the motivations and behavior of its individual 
members. Arthur Maass, however, has written an 
important book that challenges much of the social 
science literature not just on Congress but on the 
American political process as well. The book’s 
premise stems from Maass’s disagreement with 
the assumptions of scholars such as Morris 
Fiorina (Congress: Keystone of the Washington 
Establishment, Yale University Press, 1977) and 
David Mayhew (Congress: The Electoral Connec- 
tion, Yale University Press, 1974) that congress- 
men are primarily motivated by the self-interest 
axiom and are, in the final analysis, single-minded 
seekers of reelection. Maass rejects these ‘‘par- 
tisan mutual adjustment models’’ as unrealistic 
and insufficient for understanding Congress and, 
in particular, congressional-executive relations. 
Maass wants to offer a model of Congress that is 
‘fundamentally different from those that domi- 
nate contemporary studies of Congress and the 
Presidency” (p. 3). Maass’s orientation is not 
revolutionary in substance, but instead resurrects 
institutional analysis in the classic tradition of 
Woodrow Wilson and James MacGregor Burns. 

-In what Maass terms his discussion model of 
executive-legislative relations one finds really two 
models through which to examine Congress. The 
emphasis on ‘‘discussion’’ is based upon Maass’s 
view of Congress as the institution designed to be 
both representative and responsive as well as his 
belief in the preeminence of the public interest. 
The public interest, according to Maass, is not 
some final reconciliation of narrow interests, but 
a broad and deliberative assessment of communi- 
ty interests. Maass does not propose to define this 
public interest in substance, but ‘‘rather to under- 
stand the process by which institutions determine 
these values’? (p. 19). The persuasiveness of 
Maass’s argument depends upon several assump- 
tions. Among these is the notion that the citizenry 
is more credibly issue conscious than previous 
public opinion studies have implied. Citizens, fur- 
thermore, vote with more concern for the per- 
ceived commonweal than for private interests. 
Maass states that “‘the essence of the selective 
function of the electorate consists in the choice of 
citizens, who, in their personal capacities, are fit- 
ted to discharge the task of deliberation and 
discussion at the legislative stage’’ (p. 7). This 
public interest aspect of Maass’s model unfor- 
tunately receives only cursory substantiation in 
subsequent chapters. - 

The second aspect of Maass’s model, that of 
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executive-legislative relations, is based upon the 
contention that the executive is more influential 
than the legislature in the legislative process. 
Maass holds that ‘‘congressional decisionmaking 
is almost always dominated by the nature of the 
relations between the Executive and Congress” 
(p. vii). Congress’s role is more one of oversight 
and deliberation than one of legislative leader- 
ship. 

Although one might disagree with Maass’s 
assessment of the partisan mutual adjustment 
models, it would be difficult to find fault with his 
detailed descriptions of congressional organiza- 
tion and operation. His discussion of the relations 
between the House as a whole and congressional 
committees is especially insightful and includes a 
well-argued section on committee staffs. Maass’s 
analysis of the congressional budget process is 
both expert and concise. The skillful use of legis- 
lative and administrative vignettes illustrates not 
only particular arguments, but also Maass’s rich 
knowledge of Congress. 

This work is not without shortcomings. Much 
of Maass’s analysis is more provocative than it is 
systematically rigorous, falling prey to the broad 
scope of the book. A serious problem with this 
book is one of omission. Although Maass’s final 
chapter on the flow of information between the 
legislative and executive branches is appropriate 
given the book’s focus, it in no way provides con- 
cluding arguments for the study as a whole. 
Although Maass maintains a constant emphasis 
on executive-legislative relations, he loses sight of 
his initial public interest thesis. Despite these 
problems, Congress and the Common Good suc- 
ceeds in pointing to legitimate and difficult 
research questions on Congress. 


SUSAN L. ROBERTS 
Winthrop College 


Managing without Managers: Alternative Work 
Arrangements in Public Organizations. By 
Shan Martin. (Beverly Hills, Calif.: Sage Pub- 
lications, 1983. Pp. 194. $24.00, cloth; $12.00, 
paper.) 


The title of the book,. Managing without 
Managers, is not necessarily indicative of its con- 
tent. Martin seems well aware of the importance 
and necessity of managers and supervisors in 
public and private organizations, but raises some 
provocative questions and presents some thought- 
ful arguments in support of the idea of eliminat- 
ing some of the excessive layers of management in 
the public service. 

A considerable portion of the book is devoted 
to challenging the accuracy of the traditional liter- 
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ature in the field of management that places a 
heavy emphasis on the contributions of managers, 
but gives very little consideration to the actual role 
played by managers. One of Martin’s basic con- 
cepts is that many of the tasks now performed by 
management officials could be done just as effi- 
ciently and at less cost to the public by workers in 
the organization below the management level. 

On the basis of Martin’s research on personnel 
practices in public agencies at the local, state, and 
national level, he presents some data to verify his 
contention that ‘‘a great deal of time and energy 
now absorbed in management and supervision 
activities can be released through the elimination 
of unnecessary positions and the redistribution of 
necessary functions to workers” (p. 15). Martin’s 
position relevant to the issue of how many 
managers are necessary is explained in part by his 
statement that ‘‘the very real need for direction 
and conceptual ability from a few people in public 
organizations has been expanded to an imagined 
need’’ far in excess of the number necessary to do 
the work (p. 41). 

A great deal. of attention is focused on an 
analysis of what managers actually do in public 
and private organizations rather than acceptance 
of the traditional role of managers depicted in the 
literature. Some of Martin’s findings and com- 
ments seem likely to create a climate of skepticism 
about the image of managers performing indis- 
pensable functions and to initiate an era of more 
thoughtful discussion of the functions that. could 
be removed from top-level management and re- 
assigned to employees at a lower level. 

Although Martin seems to be skeptical of the 
accuracy of the traditional literature that tends to 
glamorize the role and functions of administra- 
tors, he is very much aware of the fact that there 
are public problems of such complexity that-can- 
not be delegated to subordinates, and that the 
questions Of whether a manger is needed, and the 
kind of administrator needed, are related directly 
to the nature of the problem to be dealt with and 
the capabilities of the subordinates. 

One of Martin’s surveys dealing with admin- 
istrators in city, state, and federal agencies reveals 
that much of managers’ time is spent in routine 
and paperwork activities rather than functions in 
the managerial category. Managers are aware of, 
and dissatisfied with, the manner in which they 
spend their time. 

The evidence that Martin presents on what 
some administrators actually do in their official 
capacity, and the attitude of these managers 
about how they spend their time, tends to dilute 
the traditional picture of managers as persons 
possessed with qualities of ‘‘diligence, decisive- ` 
ness, self-confidence, humaneness, intelligence, 
[and] toughness” (p. 30). 
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Martin’s intent, to reduce the cost of govern- 
ment by eliminating unnecessary managerial posi- 
tions, and to give more serious consideration to 
the idea of self-management, is an admirable and 
noble undertaking. His major theme, managing 
without managers, seems likely to have great pub- 
lic appeal. However, the forces favorable to main- 
taining ‘‘a cover of immutable sanctity for mana- 
gers” have built their defenses in great depth and 
are not likely to quickly embrace Martin’s basic 
concept. 


ERNEST M. COLLINS 
Ohio University, Athens 


Women’s Rights: The Struggle for Equality in the 
Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries. By Nancy 
E. McGlen and Karen O’Conner. (New York: 
Praeger Publishers, 1983. Pp. xiv + 413. 
$37.95, cloth; $13.95, paper.) 


This is a comprehensive, scholarly, and sympa- 
thetic political history and analysis -of the three 
women’s movements in America: Seneca Falls 
forward (1848 to 1875), Suffrage (1890 to 1925), 
and the current movement (1966 on). The history 
is focused by political analylsis of three issue 
areas, politics, economics, and family, each exam- 
ined in terms of the struggles involved and the 
nature of achievements. The empiricals are placed 
loosely within a theoretical framework derived 
from social movement theory, emphasizing a con- 
ceptualization of public goods or bads adapted 
from works by Mancur Olson, William Riker, and 

' Peter Ordeshook. 

Certainly the study is the grand composite to 
date on the American women’s movements, 
which no complete feminist library should. be 

without. Not a new analysis or breakthrough in 


empirical or normative theory, it consists in a. 


twice-told tale, as the authors and any scholar of 
feminism must admit. But the extensive scale of 
the work in content and supportive resources, and 
the remarkable integration achieved in synthesiz- 
ing a supremely diverse literature, make this work 
essential. There are 387 pages of text and approxi- 
mately 81 pages containing 1,355 footnotes that 
reference sources of who’s who quality in the 
women’s studies literature for three disciplines. 
McGlen and O’Connor have managed to meld 
their writing styles in a gratifying manner. All 
chapters mesh, with none of the disjunctures so 
often encountered in joint endeavors. The 
chapters on ERA, although perhaps prematurely 
pessimistic to some, should be required back- 
ground reading in any course treating women and 
polities. For professionals, the entire segment on 
women’s political rights is a truly excellent syn- 
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thesis of data on women’s political behavior and 
attitudes. 

A few analytical and theoretical. weaknesses 
appear. At the analytical level, women’s secon- 
dary estate across all three issues areas receives 
one patterned diagnosis: that is, the necessity but 
insufficiency of law, and the trilogy of cultural 
stereotypes (stressing public attitudes as the 
especially critical barrier to equality), lack of 
preparation or resources, and discrimination. 
This incessant circularity is unfortunate. for the 
quality of analysis. 

A theoretical difficulty is the EL T 
of public goods or bads. Either designation (good 
or bad) can be a matter of perception; either has 


_ Variants (e.g., a pure public good or bad that all 


citizens must share equally and perceive uniform- 
ly, or a nonuniversal public good or bad affecting 
only those so choosing). The concept is employed 
to designate various rights or goals pursued by the 


“women’s movements, but criteria for the designa- 


tions are ambiguous and seem arbitrary, which 
undermines analysis and the potential of the con- 
cept. 

Designating public good or bads is symbolic 
politics, unarguably relevant in women’s rights 
politics. If what women want is perceived as-—and 
doomed politically by—the label ‘‘public bads,” 
what can women do? They must, as theologian 
Mary Daly said in Beyond God the Father 
(Beacon Press, 1973), regain the power of nam- 
ing. As McGlen and O’Connor demonstrate, 
women must have power to label and designate 
the issue and present it on their own terms. Yet 
the apparently most preferred strategy, advocat- 
ing women’s rights (e.g., marital and reproduc- 
tive) as pure public goods, is also most likely to 
activate a countermovement of persons perceiving 
them as pure public bads. The less provocative 
strategy advocating rights of the nonuniversal 
public goods type (e.g., equal pay for equal work 
rather than for comparable work) not only com- 
promises the primary interests: of the women’s 
movement, but also embroils its energies in short- 
term and perhaps myopic ‘‘victories’’ of the type 
that the 1920s achieved with protective legislation. 
Perhaps the pragmatic ‘‘out’’ is that because in 
the game of symbolic politics public goods or bads 
are a function of labeling, one must insure against 
proposed women’s rights being perceived and 
designated as pure public bads. In effect, this is 
the authors’ tack in their postmortem of ERA: an 
adequate resolution for practical politics, but a 
theoretical hiatus that needs attention. ` 

Prognosis for the current movement is judi- 
cious. Given ERA’s defeat, McGlen and O’Con- 
nor warn against a repeat of the suffrage rout, but 
are buoyed by the heady’‘possibilities posed by the 
diffusion of the women’s movement in American 
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society. As do all feminist sympathizers, they 
share a basic hope for a new generation of young, 
increasingly educated, egalitarian-minded women 
touched by the existential fact and ideological 
force of the women’s movement. 


MARY R. MATTINGLY 
Texas A&I University 


Problems in Administrative Reform. Edited by 
Robert Miewald and Michael Steinman. 
(Chicago: Nelson-Hall Publishers, 1984. Pp. v 
+ 265. $27.95.) 


This volume is a compilation of 15 essays that 
were originally presented in 1978 at a University 
of Nebraska symposium on the state of the art of 
administrative reform. The general focus here is 
on the reasons why there has been so much atten- 
tion directed toward administrative reform when 
the reforms themselves appear to have had little 
impact on bureaucracies and bureaucratic 
behavior. 

Three essays discuss reforms at the national 
level: congressional oversight and the role of the 
General Accounting Office in evaluating agency 
activities; the creation and reorganization of 
federal agencies and the social, economic, and 
technical factors that generate demands for such 
changes; and the history of the reorganization of 
the Department of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare into the Education and the Health and 
Human Services Departments during the Carter 
administration. In his essay on the GAO, for 
example, Elmer Staats reviews congressional ex- 
perience with the post-1974 budget process and 
offers some guidelines for the conducting of 
evaluations and analyses of agency performance. 

Eight essays examine reform at the state and 
local level. These essays range from overviews of 
reformations of personnel systems and judicial 
organizations to a review of the experience with 
state reorganization plans to more narrowly 
defined inquiries into the efforts of local govern- 
ments to alter budgetary practices, incorporate 
computers into agency management, and involve 
local citizens in reviewing proposals for govern- 
mental reorganization. One study reviews the ex- 
perience of a county in Arizona that experimented 
with zero-base budgeting in the mid-1970s; 
another essay traces the interrelationships of 
public employee unions, citizen lobbies, and equal 
employment opportunity requirements in state 
personnel systems. 

These essays represent a sampling of concerns 
rather than a comprehensive overview; they range 
from detailed case studies to broad overviews and 
do not pursue common themes or issues and are 
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thus not easily aggregated. Much of the discussion 
of budgets in these articles focuses on zero-based 
budgeting, which has now become somewhat out- 
dated. 

The final set of three essays, plus the intro- 
ductory essay of the authors, are perhaps the most 
interesting and useful of the volume’s offerings. 
They address themselvzs to the history of admin- 
istrative reform in the United States and seek to 
identify trends and common strands in reformist 
efforts. Together they provide a brief but 
thoughtful discussion of the tension between 
democracy and administration—the expectation | 
that government be accountable to political forces 
as well as efficient and effective—and the com- 
peting concerns of rational and political reform— 
expectations that changes be comprehensive, 
coherent, and grounded in theory while also re- 
sponding to political conditions and demands. 

The authors call for a reforming of our ideas 
about reform, that social scientists and other stu- 
dents of administration be more critical of the 
promises of would-be reformers and that more at- 
tention be given to the plurality of interests that 
are likely to be affected by administrative 
remodeling. The primary impulse in reform has 
been to ‘‘solve problems, not necessarily to under- 
stand them” (p. 238), and although this prag- 
matism has been a common characteristic of ad- 
ministrative reformers, it must be combined with 
a more sophisticated. understanding of the extent 
to which administrative changes have different 
utilities for individuals within bureaucracies and 
for groups that comprise the political environ- 
ment in which those bureaucracies exist. 


GARY BRYNER 
Brigham Young University 


The Politics of U.S. Labor: From the Great 
Depression to the New Deal. By David Milton. 
(New York: Monthly Review Press, 1982. Pp. 
vi + 189. $18.00, cloth; $8.00, paper.) 


Why did the CIO fail to reorganize American 
politics along entrenched class lines, and why was 
it unsuccessful in institutionalizing a socialist per- 
spective on the American scene? Why was the 
CIO unable to permanently fashion American 
unions into a broader political style, similar to 
their European counterparts? In reviewing docu- 
mentation on the life and times of the CIO before 
its merger with the AFL in 1956, David Milton 
composes forthright, albeit pointed, responses to 
these questions. He presents a lively analysis of 
the interplay between the factions within the CIO 
and their relationship with the AFL, as well as 
juxtaposing these events with Roosevelt’s strategic 
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maneuvering of the New Deal and, later, labor 
policy during the national war effort. Milton’s 
book attempts an explanation of ‘‘the triangular 
struggle among capital, labor and the state” by 
focusing upon ‘‘the actual politics’? pursued by 
radical labor leaders and organizers. By drafting 
his text from so narrow a perspective, Milton 
necessarily limits the reader’s view of the cast and 
character of the New Deal drama, but the virtue 
of his approach is the illumination of labor’s bat- 
tles from within, and their conviction to Roose- 
velt’s administration specifically, and the emerg- 
ing welfare state generally. 

Milton argues that the rank and file movement 
of unskilled workers for industry wide unions in 
mass production dramatically effected labor syn- 
dicalists like John L. Lewis and liberals like 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. Contrary to current revi- 
sionist historians, Milton denies that New Deal 
reforms were products of elite cooptation, 
although ultimately, he concludes, the state con- 
fined the industrial movement within the bounds 
of economism through intensifying the internal 
tensions within the CIO. Heis careful to outline 
the chronology of strike events immediately pre- 
ceding the passage of the Wagner Act in. 1935 as 
proof of the efficacy of mass movement on the 
state behavior. Equally, he traces the ensuing 
frenzied growth of the newborn CIO. 

Milton portrays Roosevelt’s eventual recogni- 
tion of the political value of the CIO as a counter 
to the growing business opposition to the New 
Deal. In response to the business offensive and 
the defeats in the 1936 congressional elections, 
Milton sees FDR distancing himself from labor. 
The 1937 economic downturn, and finally, the 
war’s nationalism stalled the CIO’s momentum. 
FDR played Sidney Hillman’s loyalty to the state 
against John L. Lewis’s independent syndicalism 
with the result, a badly divided CIO over the no 
strike war policy. With the Left effectively iso- 
lated within the labor movement in the postwar 
era, Milton contends that the state fashions ‘‘the 
Great Bargain’’: Class conflict is contained within 
the economist boundaries of wages and job secur- 
ity issues, underwritten by American prosperity. 
Hence, politics was separated from economics. 
Milton ends with a discussion of the current 
unravelling of the postwar consensus. 

Although Milton’s analysis provides a fascinat- 
ing account of the state-labor-capital nexus, this 
book raises more questions than it answers. Is it 
possible that the American working class had 
more limited needs than the Left? Was there any 
other strategic option for the Left different from 
the economistic reforms of the New Deal? Were 
socialist politics on the agenda for the working 
class? For enough of it? Although Milton does 
not ignore these issues, he skirts them by weaving 
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his narrative around “‘the actual politics” of labor 
radicals. He should pursue the broader mosaic in 
his subsequent writing, if only to solidify his posi- 
tion. ° 

RICHARD GUARASCI 
St. Lawrence University 


The Contested City. By John H. Mollenkopf. 
(Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
1983. Pp. xii + 328. $27.50, cloth; $6.95, 
paper.) 


The Contested City examines the recent politics 
of American cities from the standpoint of regional 
economic shifts, and the evolution of federal 
urban policy since the 1930s. Its analytical per- 
spective is thus in some ways congruent with con- 
temporaneous studies such as Susan Fainstein et 
al.’s Restructuring the City (Longman, 1983) and 
Ira Katznelson’s City Trenches (Pantheon, 1981), 
which also view local urban politics as a stage 
upon which particular issues and political factions 
develop according to a logic mixing purely local 
factors as well as broader economic, political, and 
demographic patterns. This way of looking at ur- 
ban politics is of course at great variance with 
political science research conducted in the 1950s 
and early 1960s and typically concerned with 
questions such as the distribution and exercise of 
purely local political power. In fact, John Mollen- 
kopf’s theoretical starting points and the practical 
questions he examines owe much to the work of 
social scientists in allied disciplines, such as geog- 
rapher David Harvey (Social Justice and the City, 
Johns Hopkins University Press, 1975) and 
economist James O’Connor (The Fiscal Crisis of 
the State, St. Martin’s Press, 1973). 

Interestingly, although Mollenkopf’s method- 
ology——case examination of local redevelopment 
initiatives, comparative analysis of urban employ- 
ment, sectoral output and associated measures, 
and review of particular federal legislative initia- 
tives—is also consistent with the neo-Marxian ap- 
proach of the foregoing works, his basic premise 
-—that political factors are at the heart of the 
evolution of urban policy in this country—is not 
s0 congruent. In his words, ‘‘the review of federal 
urban programs presented here suggests that the 
initiative for policy expansion comes from within 
the political system itself” (p. 94). Mollenkopf 
identifies two broad trends in federal urban 
policy, each with particular programmatic charac- 
teristics and objectives and separable local im- 
pacts. The first is associated with the Democratic 
party and essentially derives from the Roosevelt 
administration’s programmatic responses to the 
Great Depression. Indeed, Mollenkopf contends 
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that ‘‘Domestic urban development programs... 
became the principal means through which the 
modern Democratic party was created” (p. 3). In 
reaction, and beginning somewhat fitfully during 
the Eisenhower administration, the Republicans 
too developed an urban agenda, but aimed at an 
alternative constituency. Their approach to urban 
policy undercut minority mobilization effected by 
the likes of the Community Action Program, 
eased the way for downtown business elites and 
political leaders to build ‘‘corporate down- 
towns,” and promoted the spatial transfer of 
urban functions out from central cities and from 
the East and Midwest to the Sunbelt. 

Mollenkopf examines in some detail the politics 
of redevelopment in Boston and San Francisco, 
whose particular experiences with respect to ad- 
justment to the effects of regional economic shift, 
local manipulation of urban renewal, and neigh- 
borhood reaction serve to illuminate the book’s 
broader concerns. Unfortunately for an analysis 
that recognizes three ‘‘types’’ of U.S. city (older 
cities with -growing postindustrial sectors, older 
cities without growing postindustrial sectors, and 
Sunbelt cities), these two cities mainly shed light 
on the experiences of the first type. Nonetheless, 
Mollenkopf’s analyses of pro-growth politics and 
neighborhood resistance in these two cities, 
regardless of their potential for generalization, 
represent insightful case studies of this pervasive 
local political issue. 

More troubling is a latter chapter in which 
Mollenkopf sets out to debunk the notion that the 
Frostbelt/Sunbelt growth dichotomy is mainly the 
result of macroeconomic forces. In effect, he 
seeks to prove his contention that urban- policy, 
that is, the work of national administrations, con- 
gressmen, and local officials, is at the root of the 
shifting fortunes of Cleveland, Detroit, and 
Chicago versus Dallas, Phoenix, and San Diego. 
The problem is that the evidence Mollenkopf mar- 
shals is more ambiguous than he grants. For 
example, we learn that there is a secretarial wage 
differential between Frostbelt and Sunbelt of 7%, 
which Mollenkopf dismisses as inconsequential. 
He suggests that because per capita infrastructure 
investment is greater in Frostbelt than Sunbelt 
cities, firms must not move due to this factor. But 
doesn’t the older, more climatically assaulted 
Frostbelt infrastructure require more investment? 
And further, investment figures tell us little 
regarding the relative condition of local infra-: 
structure, or how corporate executives view its 
quality. To counter the claim that Frostbelt 
manufacturing jobs are being lost to Sunbelt 
cities, Mollenkopf presents figures on the relative 
shares of service, governmental, and manufactur- 
ing employment within individual metropolitan 
areas, which do suggest that services hold a larger 
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share of local Sunbelt economies. Yet the trend 
data he also provides reveal significant gains in 
manufacturing employment (from 1960 to 1970) 
for several Sunbelt metropolitan areas. In short, 
data seem to be bent to fit an argument. 

Aside from these shortcomings—which are 
concentrated in a single chapter—Mollenkopf 
makes a good case for a somewhat novel position. 
Unlike the vast majority of contemporary politi- 
cal scientists and policy analysts, Mollenkopf 
argues that urban programs have succeeded. 
However, their political origins have generated 
fairly perverse objectives. In the acknowledge- 
ments, Mollenkopf notes his estrangement from a 
‘*‘Marxian theory of politics,” and The Contested 
City seems to be an effort to integrate economic 
variables within an analysis that also allows for 
the play of political forces in urban politics and 
policy. This is an admirably sophisticated way of 
looking at things, even if it makes the explanation 
of particular lines of causality highly ambiguous. 


| LARRY BENNETT 
DePaul University 


A Tale of Two Agencies: A Comparative Analysis 
of the General Accounting Office and the Office 
of Management and Budget. By Frederick C. 
Mosher. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State Uni- 
versity Press, 1984. Pp. xxvi + 219. $22.50.) 


Frederick Mosher’s objective is to show how 
the two agencies in his title have responded to ex- 
ternal influences for more than 60 years. He iden- 
tifies the underlying theme of his book as the ten- 
sion, between the need for both agencies to main- 
tain expertise-based credibility versus require- 
ments that they satisfy the wishes of politicians to 
some degree. 

Mosher devotes most of his attention to his- 
tory. He begins with developments leading to pas- 
sage of the Budget and Accounting Act of 1921, 
the creation statute for both agencies. He then 
follows the agencies from their early concentra- 
tions on frugality through their adoptions, in 
response to increasing federal government size 
and complexity, of broader and more ambitious 
perspectives. Thus, in recent years instead of 
merely cutting budgets, the BoB/OMB has used 
such techniques as multiyear planning and micro 
economics, and rather than checking vouchers by 
the hundreds of thousands, the GAO performs 
sophisticated management and program analyses. 

Although the historical sections that constitute 
most of the book are done with the care that 
scholars have come to expect from Mosher, the 
study as a whole cannot be counted as a success. It 
is pulled in two directions by the vast differences 
between the BoB/OMB and the GAO, with one at 
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the center of government making authoritative 
decisions and the other on the periphery, by 
Mosher’s account, using the press as its primary 
means of communication with its patron, the 
Congress. The comparisons between the two shed 
relatively little light on either. Most of the obser- 
vations in the book are not the fruit of compari- 
sons. What we have instead is almost two books in 
one with segments shifting from one agency to the 
other and back again through time. And what we 
learn about the two agencies is the sort of thing 
that one would expect in any administrative his- 
tory, for example, how the BoB and the GAO 
were molded by their first director and comptrol- 
ler general, respectively. 

Mosher devotes surprisingly little attention ‘to 
his underlying theme of politics and expertise. It 
emerges frequently, but not in ways that add 
much to our understanding of this important 
topic. For example, he describes, with no new in- 
sights or information, Richard Nixon’s attempt to 
politicize the OMB. More useful would have been 
a treatment of how these events affected the rela- 
tionships between career OMB employees and 
their appointed superiors. Mosher comes closer to 
this relationship in the GAO with a brief reference 
to the ‘‘repeated internal reviews that characterize 
much of GAO’s work. The planning and selection 
of GAO projects require a large amount of politi- 
cal astuteness’’ (p. 181). Little more is said. The 
GAO project planning and report writing pro- 
cesses often pit analysts, especially team leaders, 
against a risk averse and politically sensitive GAO 
bureaucracy. The resulting conflict stands at the 
very heart of how technical knowledge and poli- 
tics are connected in the federal government. 
Mosher’s account adds little to the observations 
of Don K. Price in The Scientific Estate (Harvard 
University Press, 1965) and Guy Benveniste in 
The Politics af Expertise (Boyd and Fraser, 1977). 


| CARL GRAFTON 
Auburn University at Montgomery 


The Presidency and the Political System. Edited 
by Michael Nelson. (Washington, D.C.: Con- 
gressional Quarterly Press, 1984. Pp. x + 522. 
$13.95, paper.) 


Michael Nelson has assembled a good collection 
of mostly original articles focusing on the en- 
vironment, duties, and powers of the presidency. 
The Presidency and the Political System serves 
both as a reader for a course on the presidency 
and as a repository of some stimulating thinking 
on the nation’s foremost political office. The 
volume focuses on the elements of presidential 
power, presidential selection, the president’s ex- 
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ternal constituencies, and the other government 
institutions (Congress, bureaucracy, and the- 
judiciary). 

None of the chapters is weak, and some are in- 
triguing. Stephen Skowronek’s clever analysis of 
pairs of presidents (Jackson and FDR, Polk and 
Kennedy, Pierce and Carter) facing challenges, 
respectively, of political regime construction, 
regime management, and regime survival raises a 
fascinating question of whether presidents be 
studied according to concepts of ‘‘political time.’’ 
Paul Quirk’s essay investigates the sorts of things 
presidents must know and do to steer between the 
dangers of excessive involvement in details of the 
job and what he calls the ‘‘minimalist presidency. ”’ 

Martha Joynt Kumar and Michael Baruch 
Grossman review the White House’s efforts to 
court interest groups. Although they try too hard 
to categorize White House personnel, their essay 
sheds light on a subject in need of scholarly atten- 
tion. Jack Walker points out that contrary to the 
intention of those who wrote the rules, one of the 
problems with today’s nomination process is that 
a surprise early victory by an unknown candidate 
may not leave time for better known candidates to 
reassert themselves after defeat. He also observes 
that incumbents under attack must either defend 
their records or run for reelection, thus ‘‘causing 
many of their decisions about appointments or 
policies to appear as campaign gestures” (p. 201). 

In a solid chapter on public opinion, Samuel 
Kernell notes that because Washington is a ‘‘com- 
munity governed less by leaders and more by the 
requirements of independent, egocentric actors, 
. . . presidents are going public’? more and more 
precisely at a time when doing so is less likely to 
succeed (pp. 235-236). Paul Light’s chapter on 
policymaking stresses the importance of presiden- 
tial assumptions about politics, economics, and 
the future. He observes, albeit without much evi- 
dence, that presidents select problems to be solved 
on the basis of best case assumptions and return 
to worst case arguments to protect those solutions 
from change. W. Bowman Cutter brings readers 
back to earth by demonstrating that ‘‘on many 
issues it does not matter what the ‘old man’ 
thinks. No matter what priorities or objectives a 
president assigns himself, events will intervene’’ 
(p. 491). Robert Scigliano’s chapter shows that 
although the judiciary has not been unduly hard 
on presidents, it has been increasingly assertive of 
late. And in a superb essay, James Fallows sym- 
pathetically explains why journalists focus on 
presidential politics rather than their policies. 

Several of the articles, although well done, raise 
questions. Why, for example, would Francis 
Rourke select independent regulatory agencies as 
examples of how presidents try to control the 
executive bureaucracy? Michael Nelson asserts 
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that congressmen have ceded to the presidency the 
power of legislative initiative, presumably because 
they are so busy advertising, pork-barreling, and 
doing casework that the time left for legislative ac- 
tivity is spent pandering to local interests. Both 
contentions (loss of initiative and excessive con- 
stituency-orientation) require more evidence than 
has yet been-produced. Morris Fiorina, explaining 
that congressmen have become independent of 
presidents, too quickly dismisses the influence of 
voters’ assessments of presidential performance 
on their 1980 votes for Congress; yet recent evi- 
dence suggests a distinct effect. He also accepts a 
contested argument that the cause of congres- 
sional independence is members’ focus on the in- 
terests of their districts or states and, by implica- 
tion, their constituency service activities. 

The book is well done and contains provocative 
chapters. Students and their professors will like it. 


JOHN R. JOHANNES 
Marquette University 


Mediated Political Realities. By Dan Nimmo and 
James Combs. (New York: Longman, 1983. 
Pp. xv + 240. $25.00, cloth; $10.95, paper.) 


The authors argue that people do not discover 
information about political happenings firsthand. 
Rather, their experiences are ‘‘mediated”’ either 
through mass or group communications. And 
because almost all political information is so 
mediated, people’s perceptions of politics are as 
likely to be fantasy as reality. This argument takes 
Nimmo and Combs into some little explored and, 
for political scientists, highly unusual areas. 
(There are, for example, chapters on women’s 
magazines, movies, and sports.) As they note, 
therefore, much of what they say is more 
speculative than empirically grounded. And, as is 
often the case with such studies, although parts of 
it are interesting and fertile, other sections are 
flawed. 

To begin with the book’s strengths, Nimmo and 
Combs make a strong case that mediated politics 
is often best seen as melodrama. That is, it is the 
nature of the mass media to present politics in the 
form of melodramatic tales with plot lines, actors 
who are heroes, villains, or fools, and all the other 
elements of movies or stage plays. In doing so, the 
picture that is painted of politics (or history) is as 


much fantasy as fact. Stories are made to conform ' 


to the melodramatic imperative, and in three fas- 
cinating chapters the authors outline how this 
process effects the way we see political crises, elec- 
tion catnpaigns, and history. 

The other interesting part of the book deals 
with group mediation of reality. Drawing heavily 
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on the ideas found in Irving Janis’s Victims of 
Groupthink (Houghton Mifflin, 1972), the 
authors explore how groups of people often build 
their own fantastic versions of political reality. 
And as Nimmo and Combs argue, when the 
groups who develop these fantasies are either 
political elites or journalists (who then broadcast 
these fantasies as fact), the implications are deep. 
Furthermore, as they also show, the conspiracy 
theories of the extreme right and extreme left are 
only the logical extension of the same process that 
can blind more respected groups from political 
reality. And all of these group fantasies are likely 
to be the same kinds of dramatizations of politics 
that are found in mass-mediated politics. 

On the other hand, there are some sections and 
arguments in the book that are more problematic. 
First, the chapter on movies argues that movies 
reflect the political fantasies of the public. And 
Nimmo and Combs go on to explore how the 
movies of each decade reflect the politics of that 
era. To do so they take one movie from each 
decade since the thirties and show how it fits with 
that decade’s political mood. This is clearly in- 
adequate, as they offer no evidence that the 
movies they pick are in any way representative of 
the popular movies of.that era. Nimmo and 
Combs need, I think, to combine their content 
analysis of movies with some kind of look at box 
office appeal to make their argument more com- 
pelling. 

Second, Nimmo and Combs need to speculate 
about some kind of systematic relationship be- 
tween sports and politics. Instead, their chapter 
on sports simply manages to show that sports can 
be used to teach any political lesson that we might 
desire. 

Third, and most important, there is the issue of 
the implications of such mediated realities. The 
authors argue that politics becomes nothing more 
than a series of mediated fantasies. They argue, 
for example, that when judging candidates: 


Perhaps... citizens must become critics—drama 
critics, rhetorical critics, speech critics. Thus pre- 
pared they can undertake the crucial task of con- 
ducting critiques of dramatic performances, fan- 
tasy themes and melodramatic rituals. Thereby 
they might not only demand more of candidates, 
campaigners, and journalists in the election 
melodrama but also of their own acting perform- 
ances as well. (p. 69) 


On the other hand, as many other studies have 
noted, who wins elections does seem to make 
some difference in terms of the policies that 
government pursues. And if this is the case, the 
importance-of political fantasy is how it masks or 
overwhelms political reality. What we need to do 
then, is not judge the fantasy on its own terms, 
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but see through it and get to the reality that it is 
hiding. I do not want to imply that Nimmo and 
Combs are not aware of the problem of the dif- 
ference between fantasy and reality. But because 
they view political struggle as, basically, dif- 
ferences in political fantasies, they tend to avoid 
exploring this problem. Granted, it may be hard 
to know what ‘“‘reality’’ is. But that does not 
mean we should not speculate as to what kinds of 
‘‘realities’’ are likely to be systematically excluded 
from a politics of mediated fantasy. 

In spite of these flaws, however, there is much 
of interest in this book. It is an innovative attempt 
to look at how our picture of the political world is 
formed. Much of it is speculative, and some of it 
is unsatisfying, but the authors do ask a number 
of interesting questions. Mediated Political Reali- 
ties is clearly not, nor is it meant to be, definitive. 
But it is a good beginning. 


ARTHUR SANDERS 
Hamilton College 


The Unavoidable Issue: U.S. Immigration Policy 
in the 1980s. Edited by Demetrios G. Papa- 
demetriou and Mark J. Miller. (Philadelphia: 
Institute for the Study of Human Issues, 1983. 
Pp. xi + 305. $30.00.) 


This fine set of essays is a generally valuable 
contribution to the literature on American immi- 
gration. Papademetriou and Miller, along with 
seven other scholars, do not merely discuss con- 
temporary debates on facets of U.S. immigration 
policy. They display a sound understanding of the 
historical ‘background of these debates. The 
authors also draw interesting comparisons with 
recent experiences in other countries, especially 
regarding temporary-worker programs and em- 
ployer sanctions in Western Europe. Both in pre- 
senting their own research and in evaluating the 
arguments of other scholars, the authors discuss 
the controversial issues of immigration policy 
without the hysteria and racism that often mar 
such discussions. The immigrants portrayed in 
this volume suffer from and contribute to a varie- 
ty of serious problems. However, they are not 
viewed ‘as racially inferior to older-stock 
Americans. 

A major concern of several of the authors is the 
impact of immigrants, especially illegal aliens, on 
certain sectors of the American economy. The in- 
flux of foreign-born workers does not necessarily 
harm the economy as a whole. Indeed, Walter 
Fogel points out (p. 73) that, even if one counts 
undocumented immigrants, ‘‘the relative numbers 
of foreign born in the work force are currently 
near or at all-time lows.” Still, he argues that 
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illegal aliens tend to find only low-wage, unskilled 
employment with poor working conditions. Ac- 
cording to Fogel, this situation has one or both 
of the following consequences: minority non- 
immigrant workers are displaced, and employers 
have less incentive to upgrade wages and working 
conditions. Fogel may somewhat exaggerate the 
extent to which the severe unemployment prob- 
lems of urban blacks and others are attributable 
to undocumented workers. Certainly the overall 
weakness of the American economy throughout 
much of the 1970s is a prime explanation for high 
unemployment in urban minority communities. 
Nonetheless, it does seem quite likely that a sig- 
nificant amount of displacement of the non- 
immigrant poor has occurred in recent years. At 
any rate, several of the essays in this book make 
such a contention. 

Although the contributors to The Unavoidable 
Issue generally agree on domestic policy aspects of 
immigration, the book includes at least one major 
disagreement over foreign policy. The editors con- 
clude their chapter on “‘Immigration and U.S. 
Foreign Policy’’ by arguing that an important way 
to stem illegal immigrant flows to the United 
States is to decrease the “push” factors of pover- 
ty and disorder in developing countries through 
increased foreign aid. Yet, in the very next essay, 
Sidney Weintraub takes a closer and more pes- 
simistic look at such policy options. He per- 
suasively contends that there are serious limita- 
tions to the ability of the United States to use 
foreign trade, investment, and aid in order sub- 
stantially to change the economies of those na- 
tions which currently send most illegal aliens to 
America. 

After reading this book, one may well question 
in just what sense immigration is an ‘unavoidable 
issue” in the 1980s. Are the problems created by 
mass immigration so severe that the American 
political system cannot avoid dealing with them in 
the 1980s? Immigration ‘‘reform’’ has been fairly 
high on the political agenda in recent years, and 
Congress has been considering several legislative 
initiatives on the subject. Yet, no clear consensus 
has emerged concerning what changes in U.S. 
policy might be best. Indeed, the very significance 
of the problems may serve only to stimulate 
enough controversy and sufficient interest group 
pressure to block any major changes in U.S. im- 
migration laws in the near future. This possibility 
is recognized by the editors. Nonetheless, immi- 
gration may still be an ‘‘unavoidable issue” in 
another sense. Without fundamental reforms, the 
consequences of immigration will increasingly af- 
fect the American economy, society, and polity in 
the years ahead. It is difficult to predict how many 
readers of this book will be convinced of the need 
for any of the specific policy changes espoused by 
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the authors. However, few readers will avoid 
becoming better informed about the important 
issues of U.S. immigration policy examined by 
Papademetriou, Miller, and their colleagues. 


SANFORD N. GREENBERG 
Austin, Texas 


The Political Economy of Inflation in the United 
States. By Paul Peretz. (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1983. Pp. xi + 268. $30.00, 
cloth; $14.00, paper.) 


This work examines the way economic policy 
affecting inflation is made in a pluralistic democ- 
racy. It focuses on public opinion about inflation, 
public perception of the effects of inflation on 
various political and economic groups, elite atti- 
tudes toward inflation, and the ability of the 
pluralistic model of democracy to explain the in- 
flation policy process. As such this book repre- 
sents a synthesis of the past decade’s accumula- 
tion of literature on economic voting and the 
political business cycle. Further, it is an effort to 
reconcile the individual-based public opinion ap- 
proach to understanding economic policymaking 
with the systemic view of the political manipula- 
tion of the economy. ` 

The overarching process model of political 
‘economy Peretz employs has three central com- 
ponents that form the focuses for this book: Real 
distributional effects of inflation (chap. 3) influ- 
ence the public’s perception of inflation (chap. 4), 
resulting in the public’s political response and its 
demands on the policy process (chap. 5). Two ad- 
ditional chapters, essentially reviews of the cur- 
rent economic and political science literature, pro- 
vide broad support for the importance of this sub- 
ject. Chapter 2, ‘Economic Theory and Infla- 
tion,” is a review of inflation since World War II 
_ and a discussion of the alternative policy tools at 
policymakers’ disposal. Chapter 6, “Making In- 
flation Policy,” is a very general, systems-like, 
review of the principal actors involved in making 
inflation policy. Several important substantive 
findings of this analysis are: The burden of infla- 
tion is rather evenly spread among occupational 
and income groups; the perception of inflation as 
a problem is not tied to one’s real economic situa- 
tion, for example, even long-term mortgage hold- 
ers are as likely to see inflation as a problem as are 
renters; and political parties and other political 
groups are not representative of their constitu- 
ents’ interests concerning inflation policy. The lat- 
ter is interpreted as evidence that the pluralistic 
model of democratic government does not accu- 
rately describe the way inflation policy is made in 
the United States. 
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Although this research is ambitious in scope, it 
is well-conceived at the macro level. It is plagued, 
however, with methodological, data limitation, 
and presentation problems in the examination of 
the three-stage process model that is the keystone 
of the analysis. The central chapters do not pre- 
sent a unified picture of citizen evaluation and 
reaction to inflation, and much of the data that is 
presented is so dated (most of the data presented 
are for the middle and late 1960s) and limited that 
generalization is questionable. The most serious 
pitfall of this work, however, is that this volume is 
a research monograph. It will most likely not 
receive the wide reading it deserves because it 
reads like a doctoral dissertation (which an earher — 
version was in 1978 at the University of Chicago). 
It suffers from the common malady of excessively 
referring to authors’ names as shorthand symbol 
for their ideas. The reader, therefore, has to be 
well schooled in the works of several camps of 
democratic theorists as well as political economy 
to fully appreciate Peretz’s argument. This limits 
the usefulness of this volume to those doing 
research in the areas of economic policy and 
democratic theory. As a research work, this 
volume is a well-conceptualized, systematic in- 
quiry that, despite facing many methodological 
and data limitation problems, contributes to our 
understanding of economic policymaking. 


DAVID J. WEBBER 
West Virginia University 


Political Innovation in America: The Politics of 
Policy Initiation. By Nelson W. Polsby. (New 
Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 1984. 
Pp. xiv + 185. $18.50.) 


Nelson Polsby has written a book that seeks to 
be at the cutting edge of the new political science 
subfield of ‘‘policy initiation,” the study of ‘‘how 
it happens that new policies—political innova- 
tions—-are initiated in the American political sys- 
tem” (pp. xi-xii). Rather than trying to write a 
definitive book on the subject, Polsby chooses to 
sketch out in an ‘“‘exploratory, tentative, and 
speculative’’ way the broadest contours of this 
subfield, with the hope that his conclusions will be 
subjected to ‘‘scrutiny, correction, and expansion 
in many directions’? (pp. 172-173). Ultimately, 
Polsby writes, ‘‘the study of policy initiation can 
be put on as firm an empirical footing as the study 
of policy enactment, or of administrative imple- 
mentation’’ (p. 173). 

To that end, Polsby presents here eight short 
case studies of policy innovations in the United 
States, all taken from the time period stretching 
from the end of World War II to the early Jobn- 
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son years. His method is to compile from secon- 
dary sourcés a short summary of the events lead. 
ing up to the initiation of a policy and to present 
the briefest analysis of each case study. He con- 
cludes the book with a few general and tentative 
conclusions as to how new policies are created. 

Policy innovations, Polsby concludes, fall into 
two main categories. In ‘‘type A’’ (or ‘‘acute’’) 
innovations, 


the lapse in time between the first surfacing of an 
idea . . . and its enactment is short. The sources 
of ideas under such circumstances are people 
relatively close to the agencies ultimately respon- 
sible for enactment, and there is little time or ef- 
fort expended on research. ... Not all feasible or 
likely alternatives are canvassed. (p. 150). 


In “type B” (or “‘incubated’’) initiation, 


innovation takes place slowly, frequently over 
many years... the demand for innovation is 
built slowly, and specific plans or proposals are 
typically the work of people relatively far in 
social, temporal, and sometimes physical dis- 
tance from ultimate decision-makers. .. . These 
innovations pass through a stage of incubation, 
where political actors . . . take the idea up, 
reshape it, adapt it to their political needs, pub- 
licize it, and put it into the ongoing culture of 
decision-makers. (p. 153) 


Whether or not this classification scheme is cor- 
rect, complete, or useful will probably be debated 
at some length, although it seems plausible to me. 
The other hypotheses Polsby puts forward are 
either self-evident or amorphous. For example, he 
concludes that ‘‘A crisis can obtain attention for a 
‘need’ and even get a policy enacted, but it cannot 
make the policy actually work’’ (p. 169). Or, dis- 
cussing the causes of innovation, he writes that 
“an underlying cultural disposition must be pres- 
ent favoring the application of rational thought to 
problems” (p. 165). 

Given the purpose of the book, the validity or 
meaningfulness of these conclusions is largely 
beside the point. It is far more interesting to con- 
sider Polsby’s claim that policy innovation is or 
should be an independent subfield within Ameri- 
can political science. l 

Like the study of enactment and implementa- 
tion, policy innovation is, in Polsby’s view, ‘‘a 
phenomenon separable from other aspects of 
political life, with preconditions, contours, and 
consequences of its own that have only begun to 
be mapped’’ (pp. 172-173). This is the crux of the 
argument, for only if this point is accepted does it 
make sense to study policy innovation indepen- 
dently of enactment and implementation. 

Unfortunately, Polsby stops short of arguing 
this point systematically, and his own case studies 
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suggest otherwise. Policies are created at every 
stage of the legislative and administrative pro- 
cesses. Sometimes, to be sure, innovation occurs 
before enactment and can be considered an inde- 
pendent event. In many other cases, however, in- 
novations occur during the enactment process or 
even during the implementation process. 

Certainly political scientists should be con- 
cerned about where policies come from and how 
innovations come about, but it ts not clear that in- 
novation should be studied independently of 
enactment and implementation. Ultimately, 
policy “‘innovation”’ or “‘initiation’’ is about how 
policy is created—and that is really policymaking.. 
Polsby’s book did not convince me that the study 
of policy innovation should be separated from the 
general study of the making of policy. 


WILLIAM LASSER 
Clemson University 


Politics and Administration: Woodrow Wilson and 
American Public Administration. Edited by 
Jack Rabin and James S. Bowman. (New 
York: Marcel Dekker, 1984. Pp..xii + 320. 
$35.00.) 


This book proposes to ‘celebrate the centennial 
of Woodrow Wilson’s contribution to public ad- 
ministration” (p. vii). The editors. deem this an 
appropriate time to both evaluate Wilson’s con- 
tributions and to examine the past, current, and 
future intellectual trends and practices in Ameri- 
can public administration. 

Jack Rabin and James S. Bowman acknowl- 
edge in their Introduction that the appearance of 
“still another” book about public administration 
may seem ‘‘a bit audacious’’ (p. 7), but three con- 
siderations should suffice to overcome this qualm: 
(1) The intensification of ‘‘the so-called identity 
crisis in public administration’’ in recent years; (2) 
the fact that many of the postwar approaches and 
theories prevalent in public administration are 
‘little more” than updated versions of the poli- 
tics-administration issue; and (3) the problem of 
reconciling bureaucracy. with democracy con- 
tinues and ‘‘is very much alive’’ (p. 7). 

To deal with these and other substantive issues, 
the book is divided into four sections with con- 
tributions from the following writers: ‘‘Wilson’s 
Era: Philosophy and Times’? has chapters by 


‘Robert D. Miewald, John A. Rohr, and Gerald 


Caiden; ‘‘Wilson and the Practice of Public Ad- 
ministration’ contains chapters by Phillip J. 
Cooper, Thomas D. Lynch and Maurice H. 
Rahimi, David H. Rosenbloom, Larry Walker 
and Jeremy F. Plant, Vinton Fisher, Henry J. 
Steck, and Jameson W. Doig; ‘‘Wilson and the 
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Study of Administration’? includes chapters by 
Paul P. Van Riper, Dwight Waldo, and Robert T. 
Golembiewski; and ‘‘Wilson and Public Admin- 
istration’s Second Century” presents chapters by 
William L. Morrow, Frederick C. Thayer, Greg- 
ory D. Foster, and Terry L. Cooper. 

If there is anything audacious about this book, 
it is its vast intellectual scope. Each of the chap- 
ters focuses upon an aspect of Wilson’s political- 
administrative thought (often the politics-admin- 
istration issue) to discuss either the methodolo- 
gical/theoretical foundations or the particular ad- 
ministrative practices germane to American public 
administration. For example, in the latter sphere, 
the following topics are discussed: administrative 
law, public budgeting, public personnel admin- 
istration, federalism, decision making, federal ad- 
visory committees, and public authority organiza- 
tions. The first, second, and last sections deal with 
conceptual and theoretical themes. In fact, the 
editors claim that ‘‘the crisis in American public 
administration is ultimately a problem of political 
theory; a theory of administration is a theory of 
politics” (p. 8). Hence, this volume seeks to tra- 
verse considerable topical and disciplinary terri- 
tory within an elongated time frame—and Wilson 
has provided the impetus for incisive analyses 
sometimes critical of his work. 

All the contributors agree that Wilson did not 
espouse a facile separation between politics and 
administration in either a normative or descriptive 
sense; however, there is a plethora of views about 
what Wilson really meant, and even if it is any 
longer important. Concerning the former, various 
writers, especially Rohr and even Waldo, who 
calls for ‘ʻa return to Wilson’s essay and notes 
. . . in assessing and trying to address the identity 
crisis of self-aware public administration” (p. 
230), adopt a research approach akin to a political 
philosopher’s quest for the correct textual inter- 
pretation of Wilson’s writings (i.e., essentialism). 
Moreover, Waldo defends the current and future 
reliance in administrative studies upon the poli- 
tics-administration concept against Van Riper’s 
terse observation that ‘‘as far as the dichotomy is 
concerned, it is time to forget Wilson,” and his 
1887 essay ‘‘is a limited, dated, and many ways 
tentative work’’ (p. 213). And within the inter- 
stices of Waldo’s and Van Riper’s splendid essays 
one can discern another confrontation: the 
disciplinary tension between political science and 
public administration. Yet, because it is very sub- 
tle and exceedingly civil, the possibilities for 
disciplinary rapprochement are not foreclosed. 

Another significant theme is that an updated 
version of Wilsonian organicism might provide a 
theoretical foundation for future public admin- 
istration—although disagreement exists about the 
usefulness of the New Public Administration. For 
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example, in his excellent chapter, Miewald advo- 
cates the former but evinces skepticism about the 
New Public Administration (pp. 28-29). Foster 
says the New PA’ers ‘‘have gone to the extreme of 
sanctifying equity at the expense of efficiency” (p. 
287). And Thayer claims the New Public Admin- 
istration never divested itself from interest group 
liberalism, thereby resulting in problems that have 
“emerged with a vengeance” (p. 271). Morrow, 
on the other hand, reiterates the New PA’ers call 
for proactive administrators and says that 
Wilson’s concern for ‘‘the orchestration of demo- 
cratic procedures with effective policies” was ‘‘an 
early justification for what we now label the ‘new 
public administration’ ” (p. 261). 

The inclusion of articles presenting contrasting 
perspectives highlights this anthology’s value; this 
book is a laudable contribution to the corpus of 
scholarly literature about American government. 
And it raises further intriguing questions such as 
whether there is any difference between a bureau- 
cratic entrepreneur and a proactive administrator, 
and whether the emergence of a ‘“‘self-aware 
public administration’ can alleviate its identity 
crisis and maybe even lead to a rapprochement 
with political science, 

PHILLIP C. WALL 
Sacramento, California 


Polls Apart. By John P. Robinson and Robert 
Meadow. (Cabin John, Md.: Seven Locks 
Press, 1982. Pp. xix + 183. $14.95.) 


This short work focuses upon public opinion 
surveys of American foreign policy issues. It 
examines both the accuracy of such poll data and 
the uses that are made, or could be made, of the 
data by public policymakers. 

In 1976 and 1977 State Department personnel 
conducted foreign policy town meetings in 10 
cities. Simultaneously, the Kettering Foundation 
supported a series of random sample telephone in- 
terviews in each city to determine the representa- 
tiveness of opinions expressed at the town meet- 
ings. This book presents the results of that 
analysis. It also examines surveys by major polling 
organizations to highlight problems in polling on 
foreign affairs issues. The results of a seminar 
with 15 staff members from the Ford and Carter 
White House and National Security Council, the 
State and Defense Departments, and key congres- 
sional committees and interviews with others in 
similar positions are used to show how polls are 
used in the foreign policy arena. 

Policymakers are found to make only limited 
use of poll data in policy formulation. Instead, 
they analyze and use poll results in presenting 
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their policy decisions to the public. Executive per- 
sonnel are less likely to use polls than legislative 
personnel; appointees’ use polls less than do 
elected: personnel. 

Polls are difficult for decision makers to use 
because of such problems as timing, oversimplifi- 
cation of questions, lack of multiple questions on 
the same issue, distinguishing between issue posi- 
tions and actual behavior, question wording, and 
the failure to examine subgroup divisions on the 
issues. As a result, polls conducted in similar time 
frames frequently offer differing pictures of pub- 
lic attitudes on foreign policy. 

Based on their analyses and experimental 
research conducted by others, Robinson and 
Meadow make recommendations such as the fol- 
lowing: use filtered questions, offer specific mid- 
dle alternatives, present policy options rather than 
simple agree/disagree formats, focus on con- 
textual effects, use open-ended formats, do not 
present information to respondents, measure 
strengths of opinion, use more than one question 
to determine a policy position, and avoid biased 
and loaded wording. 

Overall they recommend ‘‘a more natural de- 
scriptive mode of polling” (p. 135) including more 
reliance on in-depth interviews and more single- 
subject studies. Until such action is taken, Robin- 
son and Meadow see foreign policy issue polls be- 
ing of little use to policymakers. 

Unfortunately, very littl new information 
comes from this research. Most of the conclusions 
have been presented by others, and some of these 
conclusions have been known for years. 


ANNE PERMALOFF 
Auburn University at Montgomery 


The Political Life of the American States. Edited 
by Alan Rosenthal and Maureen Moakley. 
(New York: Praeger Publishers, 1984. Pp. 331. 
$29.95.) 


This volume is a collection of 13 essays; the first 
provides the reader with a conceptual framework 
from which to examine the salient features of 
political life in the American states, and the other 
12 revolve around specific case studies of 12 
states. The framework developed by Rosenthal is 
an ingenious specification of three principal 
dimensions: political style, political culture, and 
political interaction. Political style is viewed as en- 
compassing two principal elements, personal style 
which relates to the types of governmental 
leaders, and process style which relates to the 
ways in which leaders practice politics. Political 
culture, which borrows from the earlier works of 
Daniel J. Elazar, Malcoln E. Jewell, and Mancur 
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Olson, encompasses identifications or ‘‘orienta- 
tions toward the state as a political entity’’; expec- 
tations or the role government should play in the 
day-to-day life of the state; and political inter- 
action or the ‘‘traditional stuff of state politics” 
~—participation, interest groups, political parties, 
governmental institutions, intergovernmental 
relations, organization, and power. Using these 
dimensions and elements the authors examine 12 
states from the same perspective, which allows for 
systematic comparability. Although: the 12 states 
included in the study are not representative of all 
50, they do represent all geographic regions of the 
nation and cover a fairly extensive spectrum of 
politics in the states. The states and authors in- 
cluded in the study are: California, Charles G. 
Bell; Colorado, Thomas H. Simmons; Iowa, 
Samuel C. Patterson; Michigan, Peter Kobrak; 
Texas, Anthony Champagne and Rick Collis; 
Florida, Douglas St. Angelo; Georgia, Lawrence 
R. Hepburn; Kentucky, Marc Landy; New Jersey, 
Maureen Moakly; New York, Paul A. Smith; 
New Hampshire, Richard F. Winters; and Ver- 
mont, Frank Smallwood. The utilization of the 
thoughtfully developed political culture frame- 
work results in some thought-provoking results. 
For example, Texans were found to strongly iden- 
tify with their state, but they have a negative atti- 
tude toward government in general. People in 
California and New York do not identify with 
their state to the degree that Texans do, but they 
generally have a positive view toward their gov- 
ernment. The political style of Georgia and Ver- 
mont is ‘‘small-town,’’ whereas the political style 
of California and New York is ‘‘big-time.’’ Cali- 
fornia is found to be a “‘nation without a nation’’; 
Colorado is ‘‘self confident,’’ ‘‘energetic,’’ and 
**independent.’’ Iowa is ‘‘mindless,’’ Michigan is 
“progressive” and fighting decline, Texas’s estab- 
lishment just about dwarfs everything else, Ken- 
tucky is characterized by a strong sense of 
“political community,” and’ New York is found 
to be ‘‘big’’ and “‘professional.’’ 

The essays in this volume are almost without ex- 
ception of exceptionally high quality. The work 
by Collis and Champagne on Texas, and St. 
Angelo on Florida, deserve special recognition. 
The volume is timely, well written, scholarly, and 
thought provoking. It should be of interest to a 
wide variety of readers, and it should be a must 
for those of us who aré interested in state govern- 
ment, federalism, and intergovernmental rela- 
tions. 


JOHN S. ROBEY 
Austin, Texas 
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Winners and Losers: Campaigns, Candidates and 
Congressional Elections. By Stuart Rothen- 
berg. (Washington, D.C.: Institute for Gov- 
ernment and Politics of the Free Congress 
Research & Education Foundation, 1983. Pp. 
vi + 135. $4.95, paper.) 


This book is a study that has a foot in two 
camps; it is pertinent to both academics interested 
in campaign strategies and their consequences and 
to practitioners interested in seeking winning cam- 
paign strategies. 

Recthenberg selects eight 1982 Republican con- 
gressional campaigns (four successful and four 
not) from seven states, and examines each in 
terms of its campaign management, media, 
budget and finance, research, voter identification 
and turnout, social issues, external factors and 
candidates. Pairs of political consultants inter- 
viewed campaign managers from each race to 
glean information about these eight characteris- 
tics. He then analyzes the consultants’ evalua- 
tions, along with published materials, to for- 
multe some conclusions about what contributed 
to wns and losses. ` 

The author acknowledges the limitations of this 
analysis of eight case studies; nevertheless, he 
offers some interesting observations. He finds, 
for example, that divisive primaries generally had 
an adverse impact on the general election, because 
a bitter primary campaign inflamed negative sen- 
timents and provided fodder for the opposition. 
Also, early divisive primaries were less harmful 
than later ones. 

Rothenberg also observes that an attack 
strategy was vital for a challenger, and an incum- 
bent risked loss of his or her seat by ignoring a 
sericus challenger. The consideration of the role 
of campaign managers shows that those who were 
successful tended to spend relatively little time 
accompanying their candidates, and also tended 
to direct most of their energies toward a few key 
components of the campaign. 

Rothenberg’s discussion of the impact of 
various media generally confirms the conclusions 
of existing research, for example, ‘‘free media” 
(i.e., news) has a greater impact than paid media. 
Direct mail campaigns generally have a marginal 
impact on turnout, but no impact on conversion. 
- Campaigns with readily identifiable themes (em- 

boded in ‘‘taglines’’) fare better than those that 
do not. 

Lzvels of campaign spending bore no direct 
relation to winning or losing. Survey research was 
usec in all eight Republican campaigns, but a mis- 
diagnosis of the results in two instances had detri- 
mental consequences. Not surprisingly, substan- 
tive campaign concerns focused on the economy 
and the competence and reliability of the oppo- 
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nent. In sum, the study concludes that successful 
campaigns should set a clear strategy early in the 
campaign, apply tactics consistent with that 
strategy, use research (on issues and the oppo- 


, nent) and targeted messages through judicious use 


of the media, look for signs of campaign failings 
before they become critical, and maximize the 
candidate’s personal strengths. 

As a practitioner’s guide, this book could be 
useful insofar as it unifies research with pragmatic 
conclusions. But the book’s recommendations 
generally parallel conventional campaign wisdom. 
As a scholarly work, the book is akin to a poor 
man’s Home Style (Little, Brown, 1978). Unlike 
Richard Fenno, however, Rothenberg and his 
staff rely on the accounts and writings of others, 
rather than on first-hand observation, or even im- 
partial observers. 

Moreover, the slant of the study—to its detri- 
ment-—is frankly partisan. Rothenberg’s rationale 
(pp. 2-3) for selecting only Republican campaigns 
(that it would have “‘complicated comparisons’’) 
is unpersuasive. Indeed, the author makes implicit 
and explicit comparisons throughout the book be- 
tween the Republican campaigns and their Demo- 
cratic counterparts, and even says that focusing 
only on the Republican campaigns limits ‘‘our 
examination to only half of the equation?’ (p. 88). 
This shortcoming evidences itself, for example, in 
trying to assess the impact of Republican voter 
turnout efforts. Clearly, similar Democratic ef- 
forts in the same race must also be considered. 

In sum, this study’s analytically superficial ap- 
proach, lack of consideration for national trends, 
and partisan bias make it less than useful for 
academics or practitioners. Even a Republican 
campaigner would probably like to know more 
about the opposition than is revealed here. 


ROBERT J. SPITZER 
State University of New York, Cortland 


The Roots of Radicalism: Jews, Christians, and 
the New Left. By Stanley Rothman: and S. 
Robert Lichter. (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1982. Pp. xiv + 403. $27.95.) 


The Roots of Radicalism provides a much 
needed counterweight to many academic studies 
of the New Left phenomenon of the sixties and 
early seventies. Some scholarly analyses of this 
period, including Ronald Inglehart’s concept of 
postmaterialism and Charles Reich’s notion of 
Consciousness III, have suggested that student 
radicals comprised a uniquely well-adjusted, men- 
tally healthy group. Rothman and Lichter, by 
contrast, take the unpopular and controversial 
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position that the New Left was inhabited by many 
who exhibited a psychological syndrome termed 
‘inverse authoritarianism’? (p. 210). That is, 
many members of student radical movements 
evinced rather familiar psychological pathologies, 
rather than the development of new forms of 
political consciousness. 

Briefly, Rothman and Lichter argue that many 
student radicals can be placed into one of two 
groups: ‘‘Protean’’ or self-expressive radicals, 
who for the most part are ethnic Jews; and 
“rigid” inverse authoritarians, who tend to come 
from lower-middle class Christian homes. The 
Jewish radicals, who provided an ‘“‘initial critical 
mass’ for the New Left (p. 83), seek radical 
political action because the dominant culture 
seems so strong. Given the social marginality of 
Jews in predominantly Christian societies, radical 
Jews seek to weaken the culture that renders them 
marginal. By contrast, non-Jewish radicals (or 
“rigid” inverse authoritarians) are attracted to 
radicalism because the “‘Establishment’’ seems 
weak and vulnerable. Rothman and Lichter con- 
nect these differing syndromes to differential 
child-rearing practices in Jewish and non-Jewish 
homes. 

The Roots of Radicalism has some outstanding 
strengths. Providing some ideological balance to 
the study of the New Left is certainly a valuable 
contribution to the literature. Moreover, the book 
is an excellent example of the value of methodo- 
logical eclecticism. Rothman and Lichter draw 
data from a national sample of college students, 
clinical studies of a subset of this sample, a 
‘‘follow-up” survey of older radicals who were 
active in the early sixties, and a control study of 
radicals at West German universities. Methods 
utilized in this study include semantic differen- 
tials, Rorschach tests, and projective techniques 
such as Thematic Apperception Tests. The 
authors are quite meticulous in their data analysis, 
and frequently test the reliability of their findings 
by employing neutral coders who are unfamiliar 
with the purposes of the study. 


The main weakness of the book is to be found 


in chapters 3 and 4, where the hypotheses are 
developed. These chapters are extremely long and 
somewhat hard to follow. It is difficult to attain a 
clear understanding of some of the concepts until 
they are put into operation in chapter 5. More 
seriously, it is rather difficult to get a sense of the 
audience to whom Rothman and Lichter address 
themselves. Readers who are already familiar with 
- the application of psychoanalytic theory to politi- 
cal phenomena will probably find chapters 3 and 4 
somewhat tedious. Readers who are unfamiliar 
with psychoanalytic jargon would probably 
benefit from a systematic defense of the entire 
approach, as opposed to the justification of a 
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particular theory which Rothman and Lichter 
provide. 

A methodological quibble should be noted. Ex- 
cept for the chapter on West German students 
(chap..9), Rothman and Lichter rely quite heavily 
on tests of significance (usually analysis of vari- 
ance) to test their hypotheses. Given the large N 
of the American survey (410 Jewish respondents, 
649 non-Jews), significance testing is a somewhat 
weak test of the relationships the authors explore. 
Moreover, because most of the scores are stan- 
dardized, it is difficult to intuit the magnitude of 
intergroup differences. Thus, although the reader 
is provided with evidence that a statistically sig- 
nificant relationship exists, there is little data pre- 
sented to indicate the size of the relationship. The 
use of rank-order descriptive statistics, such as 
tau-b or gamma, would make the data presenta- 
tion much more accessible to political scientists. 

The Roots of Radicalism deserves the attention 
of those interested in the phenomenon of the New 
Left and of those interested in the application of 
psychoanalysis to political behavior. The book 
constitutes an interesting and provocative addi- 
tion to the literature in these fields. 


TED G. JELEN 
Illinois Benedictine College 


The Municipal Money Chase: The Politics of Local 
Government Finance. Edited by Alberta M. 
Sbragia. (Boulder, Colo.: Westview Press, 
1983. Pp. ii + 450. $25.00, cloth; $12.50, 
paper.) 


The purpose of this book is to persuade the stu- 
dent that the study of politics is more interesting 
when it is tied to the study of money. ‘‘This book 
stresses the political dimensions of local finance, 
emphasizing the local, intergovernmental, and 
private-sector constraints faced by municipal of- 
ficials in their attempt to provide services while 
balancing the budget” (p. ii). To accomplish this 
goal, a series of seven essays are offered that try to 
provide students with an understanding of how 
the pressures at the various levels of government 
and in the private sector affect the choices avail- 
able to local officials. Alberta Sbragia acknowl- 
edges that the links between finance and govern- 
ment are complex, and the contributors to the 


‘book analyze only some issues and examples of 


this linkage. 

The significance of this book is that it serves as 
a framework for further analysis of this subject 
area. The book notes the growing dependency 
relationship on the federal government for 
revenues and the Reagan administration’s strategy 
of returning power to the states by using block 
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grants. Although its goal is extensive, the book 
hangs together remarkably well. The contribu- 
tors, who provide both substantive readings and 
case studies, do an insightful job. 

The first chapter by Sbragia offers some gems 
on the changes in local government finance in the 
1970s. The chapter demonstrates that the events 
in the previous decade set the stage for the prob- 
lems of the 1980s. The tax revolt exemplified by 
California’s Proposition 13 pressured many local 
governments to seek state and federal aid and 
develop new methods in creative finance. 

It is easy to get absorbed in the literary analo- 
gies and prose of James Pfiffner’s chapter on 
fiscal stress and the tax revolt. The political im- 
plications of budget cuts further force state and 
local governments to seek federal revenues in a 
time of expanding federal deficits and moves to 
balance the federal budget. 

This material is followed by two rather dis- 
jointed chapters on debt financing and a case 
study of New York City’s inability to meet its debt 
in 1975. The case study does, however, illustrate 


the relationship between the bond market and 


local borrowers and ties together much of what is 
discussed in earlier chapters by stressing that 
financing is fundamental to creating reforms to 
cope with spending limits. 

The case study also sets the stage for the sub- 


sequent essays that show how state budget priori- - 


ties can shape the options that local officials have 
in’ raising and managing municipal revenues. 
Although there is no doubt that state-mandated 
costs upon local governments can result in a tax 
shift to local communities, little is offered in this 
chapter to show that states will not both continue 
to mandate that local governments must handle 
costly programs and continue to refuse to pay for 
such programs, 

The last two chapters shift to the politics of 
spending federal money and emphasize the 
Reagan administration’s use of block grants, 
which result in the reality that the strength of a 
city’s representative in Congress is more impor- 
tant than local need in deciding what level of 
federal aid a city will receive. Here the authors of- 
fer some speculative ideas as to the consequences 
of Reagan’s New Federalism. This adds a valuable 
dimension to the book and makes worthwhile 
reading, but also will help date the book rapidly. 


ALLEN K. SETTLE 
California Polytechnic State University 
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Quiet Revolution: The Struggle for the Demo- 
cratic Party and the Shaping of Post-Reform 
Politics. By Byron E. Shafer. (New York: Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation, 1983. Pp. ix + 628. 
$29.95.) 


Byron Shafer’s compelling chronicle of the 
Democratic party’s (McGovern-Fraser) Commis- 
sion on Party Structure and Delegate Selection, 
1968 to 1972, provides exceptionally satisfying 
answers to noteworthy questions relating to the 
why, how, and meaning of party reform. This 
study transcends previous considerations of the 
topic. Original data sources include the commis- 
sion papers and interviews with virtually all sig- 
nificant reform participants. Emphasis is on the 
politics of reform: the conflicts, compromises, 
and choices that characterized interaction among 
individuals, who are considered within the context 
of contrasting ideologies and policy goals, group 
and organizational affiliations and alliances, and 
socioeconomic and political backgrounds. Shafer 
reports and interprets events within two frame- 
works: chronological reform stages (recommen- 
dation and implementation) and analytical 
themes that have become manifest within the re- 
formed Democratic party (institutional change 
and circulation of elites). 

This struggle for the Democratic party pitted 
the established, orthodox coalition of party 
regulars against an emerging, alternative coalition 
of reformers. The primary arena of conflict was 
the issue of new delegate selection rules for the na- 
tional convention. The commission’s controver- 
sial recommendations were developed in relative 
obscurity and accepted rather docilely by power- 
ful opponents. Their implementation radically 
transformed delegate selection procedures, with 
drastic consequences for the nature and leader- 
ship of the party and the conduct of presidential 
nominating politics, and an ensuing rippling ef- 
fect throughout the political system. With pains- 
taking documentation, Shafer perceptively eluci- 
dates these momentous developments. 

He locates the humble origins of reform within 
the 1968 McCarthy for President campaign, an 
endeavor disadvantaged by then-extant state party 
delegate selection procedures. Embracing a par- 
ticipatory model of party reform, these party out- 
siders vigorously and skillfully promoted their 
crusade over the next four years and secured a 
stunning victory. In Shafer’s estimation, the 
related contributions of the commission leader- 
ship and staff, and two successive national party 
chairmen, were crucial. Chairman Fred Harris, 
who appointed the commission and designated its 
leadership, packed it in favor of members who 
shared his pro-reform sentiment. In turn, key 
staff assignments went to committed reformers, 
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who found themselves situated to influence ~ 


recommendations in general accordance with their 
participatory model. Later, at the outset of im- 
plementation, incoming Chairman Lawrence F. 
O’Brien took up the cause of the reformers and 
lent to it his considerable credibility and prestige 
with party regulars. Finally, in working with state 
parties on compliance, the staff occasionally 
recreated reform through interpretations in viola- 
tion of commission determinations but in Keeping 
with its original reform dreams. 

In addressing the responses of the state parties 
to this unprecedented: assertion of national level 
authority by the reformers, Shafer demonstrates 
the significance of a distinction between volunteer 
and organized parties, with the former ideolo- 
gically disposed to conform their rules to the par- 
ticipatory model, producing momentum for the 
reform bandwagon, and only incidentally, a his- 
toric centralizing shift in federal party relations. 
Other success-related factors noted include an im- 
proved climate for reform emerging out of the 
1970 elections, belated national press coverage 
supportive of the proposed reforms, and the ex- 
pansion of the alternative coalition through the 
mobilization of new, outside interests. 

All this notwithstanding, Shafer convincingly 
contends that the reformers’ success in achieving 
“the dimunition, the constriction, at times the 
elimination, of the regular party in the politics of 
presidential selection’’ (p. 525) must also be at- 
tributed to the acquiescence of the regulars, who 
were the key decision makers throughout. The 
major explanation for their ultimately self-defeat- 
ing assent is found in their traditional brokerage, 
coalitional approach to party decision making, so 
that continual and extraordinary efforts were 
made to accommodate the reformers’ demands to 
keep them within the party umbrella, in full 
-but futile expectation of maintaining regular 
control. 

This volume constitutes an important contribu- 
tion to our comprehension of the process and 
progress of party reform. Step by step, we en- 
counter . critical turning points and roads not 
taken. At the end, we are offered a cursory, but 
provocative and persuasive, assessment of the 
aftermath of reform. Despite its intimidating 
length, the book is well worth reading. 


HAROLD F. BASS, JR. 
Ouachita Baptist University 
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The Permanent Majority: The Conservative Coali- 
tion in the United States Congress. By Mack C. 
Shelley II. (University: University of Alabama 
Press, 1983. Pp. xiv + 201. $24.50.) 


Mack Shelley’s The Permanent Majority argues 
“that the conservative coalition [Republicans and 
southern Democrats] has become an increasingly 
important determinant of the outcomes of legis- 
lative decision making, as measured by roll call 
votes taken on the floor of the House and Senate”? 
(p. 17). Shelley explores the structure of the con- 
servative coalition and the factors that have in- 
fluenced its role in the post-Depression Congress 
in a series of chapters that deal with ‘‘trends over 
time in the rates of appearance and success of the 
conservative coalition, the issue content of con- 
servative coalition votes, the nexus between the 
presidency and the behavior of the conservative 
coalition, the relationship between the activity of 
the coalition and the declining salience of Ameri- 
can legislative parties, and the importance of com- 
mittees and constituencies” (p. 138). 

Shelley’s study “takes as a point of departure 
the five major issue dimensions underlying con- 
gressional roll call voting. found by Aage 
Clausen” (p. 42) in How Congressmen Decide 
(St. Martin’s Press, 1973), civil liberties, govern- 
ment management, international involvement, 
agricultural assistance, and social welfare. Shel- 
ley’s analysis indicates that ‘‘the conservative 
coalition clearly concentrates on certain issues and 
largely ignores others. In both chambers, the con- 
servative coalition devotes by far the greatest at- 
tention to the single dimension of government 
management issues [38% of all conservative coali- 
tion appearances in the House], pays much less 
and roughly equivalent attention to social welfare 
[21%], international involvement [23%], and civil 
liberties issues [12%], and virtually ignores’. 
agricultural . . . assistance [1.4%]’’ (p. 62). The 
conservative coalition has also been quite success- 
ful. In the five issue areas in which it has appeared 
frequently, the coalition has generally won on 
government management (71.7%), civil liberties 
(79.5%), and agricultural assistance (86.2%), and 
has won more than half of the time on issues of 
international involvement (57%) and social 
welfare (57.8%). (All figures are for the House 
and can be found in Table 3-1 on page 44.) 

Although Clausen’s issue dimensions are em- 
ployed as the theoretical basis of Shelley’s 
analysis, his findings are substantially at odds 
with both the theoretical structure and the sub- 
stantive interpretations offered in Clausen’s 
earlier work. The basic theoretical assumption 
underlying Clausen’s policy dimension approach 
is that congressmen ‘‘develop categories which 
subsume specific legislative motions, so that a 
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common response can be made to all items of 
legislation included within a more general 
category’ (Clausen, p. 8). The primary substan- 
tive incompatibility between the two works may 
also serve to draw Clausen’s theoretical structure 
into question. Clausen found that ‘‘the differ- 
ences between the parties on the government man- 
agement dimension are so great, accounting for 80 
to 90 percent of the total congressional variation 
in policy positions, that it may appear to be a 
waste of time to talk about within party differ- 
ences’’ (Clausen, p. 173). Yet Shelley has found 
' government management to be the issue dimen- 
sion upon which the bipartisan conservative coali- 
tion appears most frequently and with consider- 
able success (winning on 71.7% of its appear- 
ances). Clausen’s -policy dimension theory is 
called into question to the extent that congress- 
men respond to some questions in the government 
management area on the basis of partisan cues 
and to other questions in the same area on the 
basis of ideological cues. If Shelley sees the chal- 
lenge that his findings pose for Clausen’s model, 
he does not choose to press the point. 

Finally, at least one alternative to Shelley’s 
basic interpretation of the changing patterns of 
influence that bear on congressional policymaking 
seems to be available. The thesis of The Perma- 
nent Majority is that the decline of partisan voting 
in the Congress has been accompanied by a rise in 
ideological voting in that body, so that ‘‘it is now 
very rare for a North-South Democratic division 
not to result simultaneously in formation of the 
conservative coalition’? (p. 133). However, the 
data that Shelley presents seem to contain the 
seeds of an alternative interpretation: that both 
partisan and ideological voting have declined in 
the face of issues to which neither partisanship 
nor ideology seem clearly or consistently to apply. 
Shelley draws attention both to ‘fa long-term pat- 
tern of irregular decline in congressional party 
unity” (p. 136) and to ‘‘a noticeable, though ir- 
reguiar, pattern of declining [conservative] coali- 
tion success in both chambers over time’’ (p. 40). 
Clearly further study of simultaneously declin- 
ing levels of partisan and ideological voting is 
required. 

Mack Shelley has answered Clausen’s call of 
some 10 years ago for further investigation of the 
role of ideology in structuring congressional 
voting behavior. In doing so, he has answered a 
number of important questions, raised others, 
and uncovered anomalies that future research 
must address. 


CALVIN C. JILLSON 
Louisiana State University 
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Domestic Policy Formation: Presidential-Congres- 
sional Partnership? By Steven A. Shull. (West- 
port, Conn.: Greenwood Press, 1983. Pp. xv 
+ 218. $29.95.) 


This book uses a four-stage sequential model 
(agenda-setting, initiation, modification, and 
adoption) in an attempt to explain the policy- 
making process. The focus is on presidents and 
the Congress from Eisenhower through Ford, 
with some attention to Carter and Reagan. The 
relative predictive power of functional (Theodore 
Lowi) and substantive policy classifications and 
actor and environmental factors are assessed. The 
research offers brief but rich histories of presi- 
dents’ public policy statements and proposals and 
useful comparisons of administrations. It is less 
successful, however, in arguing that the sequential 
model of the policy process is of theoretical value. 

Content analysis of Public Papers of the Presi- 
dent provides the base for a very interesting de- 
scription of presidential agenda-setting and both 
confirms common perceptions of presidents and 
provides occasional surprises. It is noted, for 
example, that Kennedy was the most outspoken 
of the group of presidents on foreign affairs and 
that Eisenhower, Ford, and Carter were more 
vocal than others on antitrust. General patterns 
include considerable variation across administra- 
tions, less attention to domestic policy as foreign 
affairs gains recent attention, Democratic presi- 
dents more rhetorical than Republicans, and in- 
creased salience of regulatory policy during the 
1970s. 

Initiation is examined through the use of the 
Congressional Quarterly box score of presidential 
initiatives, and results are broken down by party 
and by year in term, again with useful results. Pat- 
terns show that the number of initiatives have in- 
creased over time, that Democrats state three 
times as. many policy proposals as Republicans, 
and that there are fewer initiatives during first 
and last years in office than in other years. A 
substantive classification of policy (price sup- 
ports, public works, crime, antitrust, civil rights, 
and poverty) is found to discriminate among pres- 
idents better than Lowi’s functional classification 
and to show that initiatives in public works, civil 
rights, and poverty all increased through the 
Johnson administration and then decreased. 

The ambitious goal of ‘‘explaining the policy- 
making process” is not particularly aided by reli- 
ance on the four-stage sequential model or the 
emphasis on the president, Congress, and roll-call 
votes. Although presidents’ agenda-setting and 
initiation activity is clearly of importance, neglect 
of bureaucracy and interest group participation 
paints a rather incomplete picture of the policy- 
making process. With modification and adoption 
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ceptual stages of the sequential model. Modifica- 


tion is indicated by congressional action on roll- 
call votes on which the president has taken a posi- ` 


tion. Problems with presidential position taking 
aside, roll-call outcomes are at best a small frac- 
tion of all legislative modifying-activity. Adoption 
is gauged by looking at presidential initiatives that 
come to a roll-call vote. Presidential initiatives 
that. do not travel this far; as well as others’ initia- 
_ tives, are thus omitted from the analysis. To his 
credit Shull acknowledges and notes the impor- 
tance of these and other limitations. However, he 
comes to a different conclusion than I would on 
their cumulative effect. 
Although favoring the substantive policy classi- 


fication as more “‘operationally useful’’ than . 


Lowi’s functional categorization, Shull concludes 
that each typology ‘‘helps explain’ the policy 


process and ‘‘seems to have empirical as well as. 


theoretical utility.” The evidence on theoretical 
utility suggests otherwise. The _ substantive 
classification parallels the functional in that for 
each functional category (e.g.,: distributive). there 
‘are two substantive’ categories (€.g., price sup- 
'_ ports, public works) that are intended to be close 
matches. The problem is that policy process pat- 
terns are. quite different for each of the two (sup- 
posedly) similar policy types. Whether a policy is 


- distributive or not may be less important than . 


‘whether it concerns agricultural price supports or 
public works. This is less a problem of fit between 
the two classifications (as proclaimed) than it is a 
_ problem with the theoretical .claims Lowi offers 
with the policy. classification. If quite different 
policy process patterns are found with. two 
subclasses of distributive (or other functional 
category) policy, it suggests that the categoriza- 
tion simply does not perform the theoretical role 
for which it was offered. 


| JAMES M. ROGERS 
Fordham University . 


Politics and the Budget: The: Struggle Between 
the President and the Congress. By Howard E. 
Shuman. (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice- 
Hall, 1984. Pp.ix + 340. $17.95, paper.) 


the politics of the budgetary process. By far the 
‘best known work. of this type is Aaron Wildav- 
sky’s classic; The Politics of the Budgetary Pro- 
cess (Little, Brown, 1964), now in its fourth edi- 
tion. Howard E. Shuman’s new book follows. in 
this tradition, focusing on the relationship be- 
tween the president and Congress. The first six 
chapters of the book examine the budgetary proc- 
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ess with chapters on presidential participation in - 


` 


the budget, congressional appropriations, and D 


taxing authority, and fiscal and monetary. policy. 
The’ second half of the book deals with the con- 
flict between the president and Congress emerging 
from- the constitutional crisis of the Nixon years. 
The text ends with a detailed examination of the 
Congressional Impoundment and Reform Act of 
1974 and the Reagan budget revolution. Shu- 
man’s book is scholarly, comprehensive, well 
written, and insightful. It is the best overview 
available on the pounce of the federal budget 
process. 

Each chapter in this book is well documented 
and thorough. Shuman’s use of references is bal- 
anced, including government documents, major 
‘journal articles and books such as the works by 
Allen Schick and Louis Fisher, and speeches. 
Each chapter begins with a historical overview of 
the chapter topic that provides a useful context 
with which to understand the modern budget 
process. I found his. background chapters on fiscal 
and monetary policy and taxes the most compre- 
hensive and clearly written explanations of these 
topics I have read. Qne of the most rewarding 
things about the book is that Shuman is willing to 
go into detail about a subject. Chapter 3 on the ` 
congressional appropriations process is the best. 
example of Shuman’s proclivity for detail. 

The real strength of the book, however, comes 
from Shuman’s concentration on the politics of 
the budget process. For. example, in chapter 2, he 
discusses the various methods used by the execu- 
tive branch to increase efficiency and economy in 
the budget preparation. These methods have in- 
cluded. the use of program planning and budget- 
ing systems and more recently zero-based budget- 
ing. He discounts the value of these approaches 
through .a.presentation of a case study of the 
politics of the Bureau of Reclamation budget 
under Carter and Reagan which shows the impact 
of. political considerations in budget decision 
making. - 

Also worth mentioning is Shuman’s final analy- 
sis of the Budget Reform Act. He points out that 
it has not retrieved the power of the purse from. 
the president, but has had the opposite effect. He 
states, ‘“the president has used the institutions of 
the Budget Act, particularly reconciliation and- 


, . the. majority rule procedures, to enhance his 
Several important texts have been written on 


power. to initiate,-control, and dominate budget 
procedures” (p. 305). 

This is a first-rate book. I. highly recommend it 
for undergraduate and graduate courses in bud- 
geting and American politics and for general read- 
ing on the politics of the budgetary process. 


MARK WEINBERG 
Ohio University 
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Civil Rights: Rhetoric or Reality. By Thomas 
Sowell. (New York: William Morrow, 1984. 
Pp. 164. $11.95.) 


In a number of books, including The Econom- 
ics and Politics of Race (William Morrow, 1983), 
Ethnic America (Basic Books, 1981), and Markets 
and Minorities (Basic Books, 1981), Thomas 
Sowell attacked the standard liberal view of dis- 
crimination and civil rights. In Civil Rights: 
Rhetoric or Reality, he continues that attack. 

The main thrust is against what he describes as 
the ‘‘civil rights vision.” That ‘‘vision’’ includes 
the proposition that statistical disparities by them- 
selves demonstrate discrimination. Of course, 
everyone agrees that correlation does not neces- 
sarily imply causation. But the courts and civil 
rights activists never—except in polemical 
speeches—contended that. When one has histori- 
cal evidence or a theoretical basis, then those raw 
statistics demonstrate discrimination. 

The second proposition of the ‘‘civil rights 
vision’’ argues that the statistical disparities are 
attributed to either innate inferiority or discrimi- 
nation. Rejecting the former, all differences are 
attributed to discrimination. All of us, however, 
note other causes such as cultural ones. Neverthe- 
less, Sowell fails to ask either what caused the cul- 
tural differences, or what functions they play. 

Finally, the ‘‘vision’’ urges political solutions, 
including those by ‘‘courts and administrative 
agencies as well as legislatures, and private institu- 
tional activity as well as government policy” (p. 
29). Sowell contends that political activity is 
“neither necessary nor sufficient” (p. 32) and is 
likely to provoke hostility. That political activity 
is neither ‘‘necessary nor sufficient” to produce 
change in all situations is uncontested here. That 
political activity is sometimes unsuccessful is also 
uncontested here. That political activity may be 
helpful is asserted here. Those court suits, in- 
cluding Brown v. Board of Education, brought by 
the NAACP; the march on Selma and the subse- 
quently passed Voting Rights Act; and thousands 
of other political acts testify to their effectiveness 
in the struggle for civil rights. In the three years 
after the Voting Rights Act, Mississippi black 
voter registration increased from 28,500 to more 
than 250,000. That there was a hostile and violent 
reaction to these political acts should upset us, but 
not surprise us. Before the civil rights movement, 
white southerners utilized violence and economic 
intimidation to maintain the traditional way of 
life. When the struggle occurred, the opponents 
utilized every weapon to defeat the movement. 
Sowell has created an overly simplified version of 
the ‘‘civil rights vision.” . 

His position on equal opportunity and affirma- 
tive action laws and regulations follows from his 
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critique of the ‘‘civil rights vision.” The group 
quotas fail to recognize group differences in age, 
culture, and ‘‘the way people work” (p. 46). He 
uses subgroups of blacks such as West Indians to 
show that factors other than discrimination are in- 
fluencing income. And further, he claims that 
black economic progress was greater before the 
civil rights movement, equal opportunity, and af- 
firmative action. For example, he writes, ‘In 
other kinds of occupations, the advance of blacks 
was even greater during the 1940s—when there 
was little or no civil rights policy—than during the 
1950s when the civil rights revolution was in its 
heyday” (p. 49). This ignores the civil rights 
policies of the Roosevelt administration, the 
demand created by the war, and civil rights 
activists such as A. Phillip Randolph. 

This book argues against a ‘‘vision” that does 
not exist, ignores many historical and causal fac- 
tors while criticizing others for that fault, and 
does not fully develop its arguments. Sowell’s 
other books on race, and William J. Wilson’s The 
Declining Significance of Race (University of 
Chicago Press, 1978), provide better critiques of 
the standard liberal view. 

DAVID C. COLBY 
University af Maryland Baltimor- County 


American Industry in International Competition: 
Government Policies and Corporate Strategies. 
Edited by John Zysman and Laura Tyson. 
(Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 1983. 
Pp. 427. $34.95.) 


This collection of case studies about American 
manufacturing industries focuses on the inabilities 
of past and present U.S. policies to provide na- 
tional institutional means of influencing inter- 
national markets for U.S. firms. The introductory 
and concluding essays by Zysman and Tyson 
stress the need for ‘‘an active industrial and trade 
policy” (p. 423) to bolster the American aggregate 
trade position in the face of growing foreign com- 
petition. The editors explain that they select six 
product lines precisely because some of the firms 
in each have lost domestic and external markets, 
especially to the Japanese. They present the con- 
clusions drawn from cases in manufacturing as 
generalizations for all American business. Their 
proposed long-run solution is to develop a na- 
tional capacity to assess sectoral weaknesses and 
formulate policies to combat foreign government 
influence on international trade as a whole. 
Although recognizing the political clout of protec- 
tionist coalitions, Zysman and Tyson consider 
industry-specific policies as less preferable to even 
the second-best market policies. The editors see 
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U.S. international trade policies as inducing 
domestic firms to adjust to changed economic 
conditions, whereas protectionist policies forestall 
adjustment and eventually further weaken the in- 
ternational positions of American producers. 

The seven cases consider six American product 
lines and government support of small business in 
Italy. The authors categorize semiconductors as a 
growth industry; automobiles and consumer elec- 
tronics as transitional; and steel, textiles and 
apparel, and footwear as declining sectors. Four 
of the cases involve direct comparisons with 
Japanese analogs. All of the cases adopt some ver- 
sion of Vernon’s product life-cycle framework to 
explain changes in competitive advantages over 
time. 

The case studies provide a wealth of details on 
firm strategies, protectionist and regulatory U.S. 
policies, and changes in the international competi- 
tive position of American business. Michael Bor- 
rus criticizes U.S. policy for providing for the 
maintenance of profits for existing steel com- 
panies, but for failing to allow entry by smaller, 
innovative firms, with the resulting loss of inter- 
national long-run competitiveness to the 
Japanese. In his discussion of color televisions, 
James E. Milistein echoes the Borrus criticism of 
U.S. policies, but on the grounds that the Orderly 
Marketing Agreements pertaining to color televi- 
sions resulted in loss of the low-cost markets and 
of incentives to innovate in circuitry and 
miniaturization. The article on semiconductor 
competition with the Japanese covers one quarter 
of the book and presents a worst case scenario of 
American losses in high technology growth indus- 
tries. The thrust of the conclusions of the text, 
that the United States must develop an agency to 
counteract the influence of the Japanese Ministry 
of International Trade and Industry, develops 
from this long fourth chapter. David Friedman’s 
analysis of U.S.-Japanese competition in automo- 
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biles concurs and adds an interesting discussion of | 
Japanese. In his discussion of color televisions, 

James E. Millstein echoes the Borrus criticism of 
U.S. policies, but on the grounds that the Orderly 
and David B. Yoffie’s discussion of footwear shift 

the focus to competition with European Com- 

munity producers in an informative way that pro- 

vides the reader some comparative perspective on 

the “Japanese threat.’ Michael J. Piore and 

Charles F. Sabel’s eighth chapter on Italian gov- 

ernment support for trade in goods from special- 

ized, small-scale production presents an alterna- 

tive strategy for trade growth other than mimick- 

ing the mass-marketing of Japan. 

Although it is difficult to disagree with the con- 
clusion that the U.S. protectionist policies have 
decreased adaptation and innovation by 
American firms, the text’s policy proposals seem 
maladapted to the group politics of the American 
system. Although borrowing Japanese policies at 
the level of the firm or industry may work, the na- 
tional policy suggestions of this volume involve a 
redefinition of American interest politics that 
seems unlikely. The authors concentrate on trade 
and industrial policy without considering the in- 
extricably linked financial policies and direct for- 
eign investments, and without considering the 
growth and impact of multinational corporations 
on both national and international regimes. 
American Industry in International Competition 
is valuable for the detailed case study information 
and the contribution it makes to attempting to 
propose alternative policies to present U.S. omis- 
sions. I recommend it for research and advanced 
study when accompanied by texts that consider a 
wider definition of U.S. interactions in the inter- 
national regime and a diverse array of policy 
proposals. 


CONSTANCE H. COLE 
Mount Holyoke College | 


Comparative and Other Area Studies 


The Two Yemens. By Robin Bidwell. (Boulder, 
Colo.: Westview Press, 1983. Pp. xviii + 350. 
$26.00.) 


This fine book by Robin Bidwell fills a gap in 
the study of modern Arab politics. For the first 
time we have the recent political histories of the 
two Yemens (or, as most Yemenis prefer to put it, 
the two parts of Yemen) between the covers of a 
single volume. Do you want to know what the 


British were doing to transform Aden while the 
revived Imamate was isolating North Yemen’s 
traditional society from the modern world in the 
first half of the twentieth century? Or what was 
happening in the newborn Yemén Arab Republic 
while the nationalist struggle was being waged 
against the British in Aden, or after 1967, while 
the victorious Marxists in Aden were striving to 
transform radically their polity and society? This 
volume provides thoughtful, insightful answers to 
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questions such as these, and it does so in a clear 
and graceful literary style. 

_The emphasis of Bidwell’s chronological narra- 
tive is upon political developments in the two 
Yemens since 1960. Fully 60% of the space is 
devoted to this recent period, and more than half 
of this larger portion is concerned with events dur- 
ing the years from 1968 to 1981. As his succinct 
survey of Yemen’s earlier history indicates, Bid- 
well regards Yemen as a distinct entity, and the 
Yemenis as a single people, the product of a com- 
mon history and a unique civilization that extend 
back in time from the nineteenth century for more 
than two millennia. Historic Yemen was arbitrar- 
ily divided into two parts as a result of the nine- 
teenth-century imperial activities of Britain in 
Aden and the Ottomans in North Yemen, and the 
two parts subsequently were forced to follow 
widely divergent paths into and through the first 
half of the twentieth century. The two indepen- 
dent and very different. Yemeni regimes in place 
since 1968 and the history since then of their rela- 
tions with their respective societies, each other, 
and the rest of the outside world is the product of 
a complex and contradictory mix of their shared 
heritage and their divergent recent. histories. 

Bidwell is at his interpretive and literary best in 
tracing and contrasting the evolution of the two 
parts of Yemen from the mid-nineteenth century 
to the late 1960s. The skillful choice and inter- 
pretation of facts, figures, and even anecdotes 
provide a vivid picture and an explanation of the 
vigorous traditionalism of the Imamate in the 
north and the very rapid modernization of Aden 
in the twentieth century; equally vivid is the pic- 
ture of Britain’s fatal neglect of Aden’s hinterland 
—the Protectorate—until the mid-1950s. Aden 
and its hinterland receive twice as much attention 
as does North Yemen in the chapters covering the 
period from 1919 to 1968, an emphasis probably 
traceable to Bidwell’s personal experience as a 
political officer in the Western Aden Protectorate 
in the 1950s. Given the sureness of his analysis in 
these chapters, this is no cause for criticism. 

Unfortunately, the high level of interpretation 
and writing is not: maintained in the two long 
chapters and the short postscript that cover the 
period from 1968 to 1981. The organization 
becomes more mechanical and the writing more 
cluttered and less thematic than in the earlier 
chapters. Facts are used less skillfully (a few are 
wrong), and the interpretation tends at times to 
become tentative, unclear, and unconvincing. It 
seems that Bidwell places undue reliance upon 
sketchy news sources and is not sufficiently in 
command of the materials required for a solid 
analysis of the politics of the two parts of Yemen 
in the 1970s. This detracts from an otherwise 
illuminating and perceptive political study of a 
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people for whom Bidwell evidently has great 
respect and admiration. 


ROBERT BURROWES 
New York City 


Nationalism and the State. By John Breuilly. 
(New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1982. Pp. x + 
421. $25.00.) 


Nationalism has ceased to be a European phe- 
nomenon and in the second half of this century 
has become a major force as an anticolonial 
movement. The mounting complexity it has 
assumed lately, and its intrusion into areas un- 
tainted by the conditions surrounding its begin- 
nings, hardly admit of universally applicable ex- 
planations of its origin, manifestations, and sym- 
bolisms. To understand the nationalistic passion 
that has seized the vast majority of humanity, 
aroused at last from its prolonged slumber, con- 
ventional theories focusing on the European his- 
torical perspective are no longer of much help. 
Breuilly, lecturer in history at the University of 
Manchester, comments at some length on the 
deficiencies of the traditional approaches that 
variously interpret nationalism as the product of 
the nation, a sense of common identity generated 
by communication, the interests of a ruling class, 
a psychological need to identify with some group 
or cause, or a functional need to guide a society 
towards modernity. 

Breuilly views nationalism from a new perspec- 
tive. He treats it as a form of politics shaped by 
the modern state. Using comparative history as 
his method, he develops a typology in terms of the 
three basic objectives of nationalist movements: 
unification, reform, and separation. His analysis 
centers mainly on separation, because he believes 
that opposition to the existing state has played the 
most crucial role in the shaping of nationalism. 
The second classificatory principle he applies 
refers to the tactics of nationalism which he 
defines as coordination, mobilization, and legiti- 
mation. The book is divided into three parts, the 
first dealing with nationalist movements in non- 
nation-states, the second with nationalist move- 
ments in nation-states, and the third with the 
social and intellectual bases of nationalism. 

The book is rich in penetrating insights and his- 
torical references. Each case and each generaliza- 
tion is thoughtfully examined in light of the his- - 
torical evidence. Breuilly consciously avoids brief 
historical allusions to illustrate abstractly formed 
concepts, but lets his generalizations emerge from 
a detailed study of the historical context. He 
leaves no major gaps in the picture he draws of 
nationalism. Perhaps one regrettable omission is 
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the unique although important case of Zionism, 
with its two-pronged development into Jewish 
. and Israeli nationalism. The scanty documenta- 
tion may strike the reader as strange at first sight 
in a work incorporating such a mass of historical 
detail. However, the book is intended as a work 
of synthesis rather than of original research. 
Moreover, the elaborate chronological table and 
the comprehensive bibliographical essay ap- 
pended to the text provide the reader with the 
opportunity for further investigation. 

The book is a remarkable tour de force. By 
directing attention to the great variety of groups 
involved in the formation of nationalism and their 
interaction with a wide range of environmental 
forces, Breuilly makes an original and important 
contribution to our understanding of nationalism. 


PETER J. FLIESS 
University of Massachusetts, Amherst 


Soviet Policy for the 1980s. Edited by Archie 
Brown and Michael Kaser. (Bloomington: 
Indiana University Press, 1982. Pp. xiii + 282. 
$19.50.) 


With the succession of political changes in the 
top Soviet leadership since Brezhnev’s demise in 
November, 1982, an edited volume on Soviet 
policy problems written in 1981 would seem fated 
to be irrelevant and dated by the time that it was 
reviewed. Yet, even if the essays are somewhat 
dated by events of the last two years (although 
Brown perceptively foresaw the rise of Chernenko 
and Gorbachev), the nine contributors to this 
volume have written incisive analyses that can still 
be read profitably to understand Soviet policy 
dilemmas in 1984. 

The timeliness of the contributions stems from 
the authors’ common focus on various facets of 
the economic problems confounding Soviet lead- 
ers. Both Kaser and Brown note in their own 
chapters on economic policy and policy innova- 
tion that their fellow contributors provide unique- 
ly complimentary angles of vision to comprehend 
the complicated tradeoffs and multifaceted nature 
of policies bearing on current long-term Soviet 
economic dilemmas. 

Thus, John Miller’s analysis of trends in Party 
membership and cadres identifies a growing eth- 
nic assertiveness among non-Slavic nationalities 
which complicates alternatives both in Party 
organizational policy and in devising a union-wide 
economic policy not to arouse vested regional and 
ethnic interests. In social policy, Alastair 
McAuley interprets the difficult tradeoffs in 
maintaining past levels of social consumption 
benefits for all Soviet citizens, with declining 
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economic growth, government-subsidized agricul- 
ture, and an aging population on pensions reduc- 
ing available expenditures for such benefits. Ann 
Hegelson’s overview of demographic policy 
isolates the labor aspect of current Soviet 
economic problems, as the leadership must for- 
mulate decisions to utilize workers more produc- 
tively, redistribute them where needed geograph- 
ically without arousing ethnic conflicts, and en- 
courage the Slavic-Baltic female contingent of the 
labor force to increase their birthrates. Alec Nove 
analyzes the wasteful and inefficient Soviet agri- 
cultural sector, unremedied by the vast capital ex- 
penditures and reforms devoted to it since 1965, 
and his assessment of factors prompting recent ex- 
periments with agricultural links obviously relates 
to more current experiments devised in 1983 and 
1984 to grant more decentralized authority to in- 
dustrial managers. 

In foreign economic relations, Philip Hanson 
not only insightfully explains the factors deter- 
mining fluctuations in Soviet trade with the West, 
but also links Soviet policy over technology im- 
ports to the general domestic policy debate over 
economic reform. David Holloway’s balanced 
overview of Soviet foreign and defense policies 
through 1981 foresees the hard economic choices 
the current leadership must weigh in expanding or 
moderating defense expenditures, with worsening 
Soviet-American relations and a questionable 
return in Soviet international influence from their 
past levels of defense’ spending. Even John 
Hazard’s analysis of legal policy since 1965 relates 
developments to their economic significance, with 
the greater emphasis on legal norms affirming 
statutory guarantees for private-plots and expand- 
ing the authority of local governments to regulate 
industrial enterprises in their locales. 

Few of the chapters break any new research 
ground, The authors have written essentially 
atheoretical summaries of problem areas and op- 
tions, based on Western and Soviet sources and, 
to a great extent, the authors’ own eminent past 
research and publications in these same policy 
areas. With the exception of Hazard, all have 
been associated with British universities or 
research institutes. That commonality gives the 
volume its distinctive virtues: cogent and solid 
scholarship, well-written chapters that avoid for 
the most part arcane terminology beyond the 
understanding of narrow specialists, and a some- 
what identifiable British approach to Soviet poli- 
tics as a needed counterpoint to more dominant 
American premises and perspectives in much of 
Western Sovietology. With balanced interpreta- 
tions of Soviet policies linked to the multifaceted 
complexities of Soviet economic dilemmas, the 
volume, the second in the series since 1975 edited 
by Brown and Kaser, should prove an enduring 
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source of information for students in university 
courses and for Western policymakers attempting 
to fathom the complex direction of Soviet 
domestic and foreign policies for the rest of this 
decade. 


JOEL C. MOSES 
Towa State University 


Socialism of a Different Kind: Reshaping the Left 
in France. By Bernard E. Brown. (Westport, 
Conn.: Greenwood Press, 1982. Pp. xiv + 
201. $29.95.) 


The French Communist and Socialist parties 
are doctrinaire mass-parties, seeking election as a 
means to the enactment of their policy preferences 
(i.e., their respective visions of socialism). In the 
past, each party has had a similar electoral 
strategy of making strong ideological campaign 
appeals so as to encourage defection from the 
ranks of its partner’s issue coalition. However, 
the recent centripetal pressure in French party 
politics has forced the Left to convey an image of 
unity and credibility in the electorate in order to 
offer an effective governmental alternatiave to 
Gaullism. This presupposes electoral collabora- 
tion and, more importantly, ideological conver- 
gence between the two parties. 

Bernard Brown analyzes the doctrinal evolution 
that took place within the French Left in ‘the 
seventies in response to the challenge of recon- 
ciling these two seemingly incompatible goals. His 
book does not deal directly with the Socialist ex- 
perience in power; yet, as Brown claims, ‘‘the 
story of attempted synthesis of social democracy 
and communism, its failures, and then renewed 
collaboration on an altogether different basis 
sheds precious light on. . . the limits as well as the 
potential of their cooperation” (p. 5). 

In the early seventies it was hoped that Social- 
ists and Communists would achieve ideological 
balance through a mutual pledge to a joint gov- 
ernment program. If elected to power, the Com- 
munists would prevent the Socialists from becom- 
ing the ‘‘managers of capitalism’’—as their Ger- 
man or Swedish social democratic counterparts— 
whereas the Socialists would keep their Com- 
munist partners from reverting to Stalinism. The 
programmatic alliance approach proved to be a 
failure, however, when, confronted with a real 
chance of winning the 1978 legislative elections, 
. the Communists opted to withdraw rather than 
facing the risk of actual enactment. 

Existing explanations for the failure of the 
alliance of the seventies usually rely upon circum- 
stantial considerations (electoral motivations, 
economic crisis). In chapter 8, Brown points to a 
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more fundamental explanation, consistent with 
his implicit premise that the parties of the Left are 
primarily concerned with policy enactment: the 
Common Program was doomed from the outset 
because its participants never really sought to 
achieve a ‘‘viable synthesis” of their respective 
ideological traditions. 

A central and most original theme in the book 
is that the failure to renegotiate the Common Pro- 
gram in 1977 and the electoral defeat of 1978 
prompted the Socialist and Communist leader- 
ships to convert to autogestion (workers’ control), 
a notion retrieved from the gauchistes who had 
spearheaded the May, 1968 revolt. This was to be 
the ideological fuel to be used as a source of 
energy for the renewed alliance of the eighties. 
Chapters 4 and 5 argue convincingly that an 
authentic joint commitment to autogestion would 
go a long way toward doctrinal unity of the Left, 
this being in turn a necessary condition for unity 
of political action. The practice of autogestion 
would insure that the state is always subordinated 
to the people, thus preventing effectively the ex- 
cess of both capitalism and Stalinism. The ques- 
tion remains, however, how profoundly the Left 
(the Communists in particular) is committed to 
the notion. The adoption of autogestion as the 
Communist official doctrine amounts only to the 
recognition in the abstract that democratic ends 
cannot be achieved by undemocratic means. In 
practice, however, French Communists have not 
opted for democracy, because that would amount 
to sacrifice of the party’s Leninist structure. And 
then, observes Bernard Brown, ‘‘they would cease 
to be Communists” (p. 93). 


FRANCOIS PETRY 
The University of Texas at Austin 


Government Coalitions in Western Democracies. 
Edited by Eric C. Browne and John Dreij- 
manis. (New York: Longman, 1982. Pp. x + 
384. $30.00, cloth; $17.50, paper.) 


Ever since the publication of William Riker’s 
Theory of Political Coalitions (Yale University 
Press, 1962), much scholarly attention has been 
devoted to developing theories about coalition 
processes, including formation, payoffs, and 
maintenance. Although a host of theories on 
coalition formation has been presented (Abram 
De Swaan tested 13 of them in one work, and 
Michael Taylor and Michael Laver 16 in another), 
they have generally fallen into two categories: 
those that focus on the size of the coalition actors 
as determinants of which coalition will form and 
of the value of coalition payoffs to participants, 
and those that emphasize policy agreement or 
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ideological affinity as the basic determinants. 
Riker’s ‘‘minimum winning coalition” falls into 
the first category; Robert Axelrod’s notion of a 
“minimal connected winning coalition’’—that is, 
a coalition with no more members than are neces- 
sary to win and with its members adjacent on an 
affinity or policy scale—is representative of the 
second type. Some theorists (Eric Browne and 
Bruce Bueno de Mesquita, among others) have 
concentrated on payoffs to coalition members, 
and others (like Lawrence Dodd) on coalition 
maintenance. 

Eric Browne and John Dreijmanis, the editors 
of Government Coalitions in Western Democra- 
cies, argue that the major tradition in such coali- 
tion studies has been the development of highly 
abstract theories that have often been uncon- 
nected with observational data and real experi- 
ence. Through an international collaborative 
research effort, they have sought to remedy that 
defect by extending the theoretical work with 
analyses of the behavior of real actors in coalition 
formation and maintenance. After an introduc- 
tory chapter on coalition theory by the editors, 11 
authorities present descriptive and analytical 
chapters on post-World War II coalition experi- 
ences in as many different nations: Austria, Bel- 
gium, Denmark, Finland, the German Federal 
Republic, Iceland, Ireland, Israel, Italy, the 
Netherlands, and Switzerland. Each chapter 
author was asked to use a common organizational 
framework and. to consider coalition actors 
(which ones take part in the cabinet-making proc- 
ess), formation (which actors form governments, 
and what are the characteristics of cabinet coali- 
tions), bargaining (what strategies and tactics are 
used), payoffs (what benefits do coalition partici- 
pants receive), and maintenance (how to explain 
cabinet durability or dissolution). The. authors 
adhere to this framework, which is broad enough 
to allow a variety of approaches—quantitative, 
probabilistic, historical, speculative—as the taste 
of each dictates. Not all reach clear conclusions 
about the applicability of the general coalition 
theories, but the overall result is a set of interest- 
ing and valuable discussions with a wealth of in- 
formation not only about coalition behavior, but 
also about government and politics generally in 
each of the 11 states. An average of 30 pages per 
political system is limiting and sometimes con- 
fusing, however, even though the brevity is neces- 
sary for this kind of study. The omission from 
consideration of France, with ail its coalition ex- 
periences under three republics, and of Norway 
and Sweden, also with important coalition his- 
tories, is unfortunate. 

Undertaking no detailed summary or compari- 
sons in their final chapter, Browne and Dreij- 
manis nonetheless conclude that the authors’ 
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descriptive chapters overwhelmingly reject the in- 
terpretation of coalition size as the major deter- 
mining factor in the formation of cabinet coali- 
tions, thus confirming many earlier studies. There 
is general support for the proposition that actors 
seek to form coalitions with other actors adjacent 
to them on relevant ideological or policy dimen- 
sions, that is, to form closed coalitions, although 
not necessarily coalitions of minimal range. This 
finding also confirms a number of earlier research 
studies. The chapters on each country raise inter- 
esting questions about definitions (of such things 
as political actor, coalition .partnership, and 
‘‘winning’’), payoffs, and coalition longevity and 
dissolution. Arguing convincingly that an intel- 
lectual cul-de-sac has not been reached, Browne 
and Dreijmanis believe that coalition theories can 
still provide a fruitful basis for organizing, 
describing, and analyzing the experiences of ac- 
tors in cabinet coalition situations. The continued 
need is to bridge the gap between theoretical 
developments and empirical studies to take 
greater account of particular contextual charac- 
teristics. This excellent volume is a helpful step in 
that direction, and it also points to the desirability 
of more extensive studies of party systems and 
coalition behavior in individual political systems, 
for which the chapters in this book, good as they 
are, are only condensed introductions. 


KENNETH E. MILLER 
Rutgers University-Newark | 


Governments under Stress: Political Executives 
and Key Bureaucrats in Washington, London, 
and Ottawa. By Colin Campbell. (Toronto: 
University of Toronto Press, 1983. $24.95.) 


Colin Campbell’s Governments under Stress is 
an ambitious study of the political executives and 
central agencies in the United States, Great 
Britain, and Canada. Campbell introduces the 
study with a general discussion of chief executive 
styles. Subsequent sections of the book address 
three major themes—the priority and decision- 
making process, the coordination of economic 
and fiscal policies, and the process by which 
resources are allocated and managed—and an 
examination of career bureaucrats. The first of 
the major themes includes separate chapters for 
each country, whereas the allocation and manage- 
ment of resources section is divided into chapters 
on budgets, improving effectiveness, and efficien- 
cy and personnel management. A concluding 
chapter summarizes how governments under 
stress have been managed. 

The book is based on extensive interviews with 
senior bureaucrats in each of the three countries 
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during the late 1970s and early 1980s and contains 
many interesting data and analyses related to 
executive leadership. The British system is de- 
scribed to a large extent through quotations from 
interviews; the American system is a combination 
of recall from interviews and reference to other 
sources; the Canadian picture is described largely 
through Campbell’s personal knowledge of the 
actors and events. These three methods of pre- 
sentation result, at times, in an unevenness that 
makes comparisons difficult. 

In his introduction, Campbell presents a frame- 
work for assessing the political styles of chief 
executives. This framework is composed of six 
factors. The first three are concerned with 
changes in the temporal political environment: 
secular political trends that transcend time limits, 
metacycles or trends that will continue through 
one administration but not indefinitely, and term 
cycles that often correspond to legislative calen- 
dars. The three other factors are, the partisan 
situation of the chief executive; ex officio 
variables, such as available institutional resources; 
and the chief executives’ personalities and styles. 

Reflecting his emphasis on the last of these six 
factors, Campbell also presents a typology of 
leadership styles that includes brokerage politics, 
administrative politics, the politics of planning 
and priorities, and the politics of survival. Execu- 
tive regimes in the three countries, over the last 
decade, are then examined in light of this typol- 
ogy. Campbell finds, for example, that the Carter 
administration relied on input from a number of 
places, with the president acting as his own chief 
of staff (brokerage), whereas the Thatcher 
government in Great Britain follows more of an 
administrative style, leaving details to the various 
ministers. In contrast, the Trudeau style in 
Canada is seen to have made use of all four lead- 
ership styles at different times. 

Although the frameworks mentioned previous- 
ly and the comprehensive data presentation are 
useful, there are a few weaknesses in this book 
that detract from its message and presentation. 
First, the actual comparisons between the three 
countries are sporadic at best. In the first two sec- 
tions on the priority and decisin-making process 
and the coordination of fiscal policies, the use of 
separate chapters for each country places the 
focus on the particular country and detracts from 
any comparisons. 

Second, Campbell assumes that his readers are 
as well versed on the structure and organization of 
the three bureaucracies as he is. General descrip- 
tions of the agencies’ purposes and structures are 
missing, as is a systematic look at the relationships 
between agencies. 

Last, Campbell occasionally follows the tan- 
gents of his discussion too far. For example, the 
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openness and interaction between bureaucrats is 
useful to know, but details on the protocols of 
knocking on doors before entering offices in 
Britain’s Central Policy Review Staff is not. 
Governments under Stress is a book that will 
provide useful material for political science 
courses devoted to any one of the three countries. 
Bureaucrats in any of the three countries are also 
likely to find the book useful in explaining activi- 
ties in their own governments. As a comparative 
work, however, it is not as strong as it could be. 


ROBIN REENSTRA-BRYANT 


Department of Science and Technology 
(Regina, Saskatchewan) 


The City and the Grassroots: A Cross-Cultural 
Theory of Urban Social Movements. By 
Manuel Castells. (Berkeley: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1984. Pp. xxii + 450. $29.95.) 


Cities are made by people. They are trans- 
formed by complex social processes through 
which their citizens seek the power to live better 
and make their collective meanings count in the 
city and society. This is the central theme of 
Manual Castells’s stimulating new book, The City 
and the Grassroots. In Castells’s latest work, the 
crucial agents of urban transformation are the 
self-organized urban social movements that have 
been the basic form of social organization 
through which ordinary citizens have mobilized to 
resist the actions of defenders of the old order. 
Through their struggle to give meaning to ‘‘the 
city,” they have produced urban change and 
redefined their very selves. The collective con- 
sumption conflict of Castells’s earlier work is here 
incorporated into a new perspective that stresses 
deeper bases for social conflict in historical strug- 
gles over urban meaning, cultural identity, and 
citizen power. 

Nearly two-thirds of this book is devoted to a 
series of lucidly written case studies of urban 
movements in vastly diverse contexts. A tightly 
structured historical section details the origins, 
social base, and contribution to urban change of 
movements as diverse as the sixteenth-century 
Castillian Communidades, the Paris Commune of 
1871, and the urban revolts in the United States 
during the 1960s. These studies rely on the best of 
previously published research to support 
Castells’s major arguments—the movements were 
multiclass popular rebellions rather than forms of 
class struggle; the politics of consumption, resi- 
dence, and reproduction rather than production 
were at the heart of these ‘‘urban’’ struggles, 
hence, the role of women as change agents was 
often decisive; the movements expressed demands 
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for better urban life quality, improved services, 
community solidarity, and restructured political 
power rather than seeking to overthrow capitalism 
and replace it with a proletarian hegemony. 
Having thus dismissed: economic determinism 
and class struggle as reductionist explanations of 
urban change, Castells turns to 10 years of his 
own field research in Europe, the United States, 
and Latin America. He draws connections, once 
again, among the structural roots, ‘social base, 


and urban effects of grassroots protest in the- 


French grand ensembles, San Francisco’s gay and 
Latino neighborhoods, Latin American squatter 
settlements, and the Madrid-Citizens’ Movement 
in late Francoist Spain and beyond. 


Castells labors effectively, often brilliantly, to — 


put to rest analyses that would reduce the 
complexity and historical specificity of urban 
social conflicts to displaced forms of class strug- 
gle. His analysis is forcefully argued and well sup- 
ported by the cases he has chosen. In an ad- 
- mirable attempt to counter the one-dimensional 
practice of labor movements within capitalism by 
focusing on the richness of urban life ‘‘beyond 
work,” Castells tends, however, to overlook the 
well-established relationship between work and 
meaning. Surely the current changing structure of 
work life in advanced capitalist societies and its 
spatial and and social implications are another im- 
portant dimension of the struggle to impose new 
“urban meanings” along with relationships of 
consumption, communication, and power. Yet 
this dimension of urban change is not integrated 
into Castells’s general social theory of the city. 

Despite this caveat, Castells has produced an 
important, powerful, and penetrating book. After 
a decade of criticism from both Marxist and 
liberal critics of the structuralism underlying his 
now classic The Urban Question, he has funda- 
mentally altered his approach to social research. 
In so doing, he has entered more deeply into the 
rich and subtle empirical details of actual his- 
torical change to replace a basically functionalist 
social theory of the city with a genuinely dialec- 
tical approach that more effectively connects 
structural tendencies to the actions of human 
agents. This is a task to which he is aptly suited, as 
he moves with remarkable ease among Marxist 
and Weberian, socialist, and liberal social 
theories; historical scholarship; his own empirical 
research; and contemporary social science 
methodologies. 

Castells is at his best when weaving the threads 
of all this complexity into a lucid and provocative 
theory of urban change. He deftly integrates the 
key elements of a dialectical theory in which 
global power and local meaning, hegemonic elites 
and popular cultures, civil society and the state, 
innovative movements and integrative parties 
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interact to “produce the producer” -—the complex 
social processes by which people, cities, and socie- . 
ty change. 

In this theoretical formulation the most fully 
developed and successful urban movements are 
those that are broadly based and multiclass and 
which, like the Madrid Citizens’ Movement, 
manage to combine in their practice demands for 
collective consumption (services), cultural control 
over territory (community), and participatory 
local politics (power). Short of this combination, 
the demand for services is-likely to evolve into 
clientelism; for community control into a new 
tribalism; and for participatory citizenship into ' 
formal cooptation. When all three are combined, 
the assault on established institutions can produce 
significant urban change. 

A theory this broad in conception, however in- 
tuitively appealing and well supported by case 
studies, is bound to engender controversy. Hope- 
fully, Castells’s new theoretical formulation will 
receive the serious attention its bold conception 
deserves. The author’s encyclopedic capacity to 
‘do’ urban social science poses a risk that his ef- 
fort to connect the city to its grassroots will be un- 
fairly neglected by less imaginative scholars. His 
attempt to legitimate his project to positivist 
social scientists in the United States by occasional- 
ly salting his case studies with formalized method- 
ologies (e.g., factor analysis) poses a related dan- 
ger. This, along with his lengthy methodological 
appendix, may offer myopic critics occasion to 
quibble with his chosen methodologies while over- 
looking the book’s theoretical sophistication, his- 
torical depth, and practical implications. 

In short, The City and the Grassroots is an im- 
portant book that should be read by all serious 
urban analysts and students of local politics. If 
read with an open mind, it is sure to enlighten 
thinking about urban social and political life. 


MICHAEL PETER SMITH 
Tulane University | 


Patronage, Power, and Poverty in Southern Italy: 
A Tale of Two Cities. By Judith Chubb. (New 
York: Cambridge University Press, 1983. Pp. 
xi + 292. $39.50.) 


Judith Chubb’s study of patronage politics in 
Palermo contributes to the analysis of clientelist 
politics and political parties. She provides a case 
study of politics in the Sicilian capital, while relat- 
ing the details to important theoretical issues. 

Chubb analyzes Palermo in order to explain 
why the Christian Democratic party (DC) has 
dominated’ politics, ‘‘despite a dismal record of 
performance”’ (p. 3), and why the Italian Com- 
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munist party (PCT) has had so little success there. 
The answer emphasizes the DC’s manipulation of 
government resources through clientelist ties to 
the middle classes, especially the public employees 
and the construction industry, as well as to the 
poor underemployed and unemployed. Chubb 
shows how the patron-client chains extend from 
the new neighborhoods and slums of Palermo 
through the agencies of municipal and regional 
governments to Rome and back again. In an 
especially powerful chapter, Chubb compares 
political participation in three neighborhoods, 
contrasting the clientelist domination of the slums 
of the historic center, where occasional protests 
give way to individualistic searches for housing, 
with the PCI-led protests in new areas for ade- 
quate water, electricity, and other services, and 
the changes in rural areas overwhelmed by urban 
sprawl, where voters have turned against their old 
patrons. Chubb examines the PCI’s rise to power 
in Naples in order to explore the conditions under 
which clientelist rule is replaced. She links the par- 
ticular and the general into a powerful analysis. 

Chubb’s findings support several hypotheses. 
She shows that political clienteles may be found 
among all social classes, not only the poor. She 
demonstrates that clientelist politics reflects and 
sustains structural characteristics of the economy 
and polity. It is not determined by a culture of 
poverty. Chubb argues persuasively that political 
clienteles are based on the expectation of future 
rewards as well as direct material benefits. Finally, 
Chubb shows that the material benefits exchanged 
by the members of clientelist factions include 
government contracts and licenses and the manip- 
ulation of bureaucratic regulations as well as jobs, 
housing, food, and money. Chubb combines the 
last two points to argue that clientelist rule does 
not necessarily produce inflations. and that 
economic crises do not necessarily lead to the 
demise of clientelist parties like the DC. Indeed, 
her evidence implies that only shocks, like those 
occasioned by the cholera epidemic in Naples or 
massive population movements, weaken patron- 
client ties and expectations. Her work supports 
those who have argued that political clienteles are 
an extraordinarily persistent mode of political 
organization. 

The study contains a number of weaknesses. 
Chubb does not adequately support the sharp 
contrast drawn between the Italian North and 
South. She does not analyze politics in the North 
and does not refer to studies of clientelist politics 
there and collectivist politics in the South. No- 
where does she use Gaetano Mosca’s work on 
. Clientelist politics in Sicily during the Liberal era 
or his important and not yet surpassed general 
analyses of the subject. Had she followed Mosca, 
Chubb would have dropped the suggestion that a 
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Socialist government in control of ‘national, as 
well as local, politics is the way to end clientelist 
rule. Mosca demonstrates how that solution mag- 
nifies clientelism. 

In addition, Chubb frequently makes claims 
about attitudes and beliefs but provides no survey 
data to back her points. The most important 
weakness is a confusion in level of analysis be- 
tween the DC and its clientelist factions. Chubb 
demonstrates that the DC in Palermo is little more 
than an umbrella organization for its factions. If 
so, then the concept of the DC machine has no 
meaning. The same problem emerges in the 
analysis of the Mafia and its component families. 
The confusion has several consequences. It exag- 
gerates the role of the Christian Democratic party, 
as such, in sustaining clientelist rule and the con- 
sequences of the end of DC domination for the 
demise of clientelist politics. It obscures the struc- 
tural affinity between clienteles and Mafia 
families. The primary unit of analysis should be 
the political clientele not the party. 

Chubb has provided a powerful demonstration 
of the strength of political clienteles. She shows 
that far from being an exotic political bond, it is 
found frequently, and once established, not likely 
to be replaced by other modes of political organi- 
zation. 


. ALAN S. ZUCKERMAN 
Brown University 


U.S. Economic Power and Political Influence in 
Namibia, 1700-1982. By Allan D. Cooper. 
(Boulder, Colo.: Westview Press, 1982. Pp. xx 
+ 222. $22.95, paper.) 

Namibia: Political and Economic Prospects. Edited 
by Robert I. Rotberg. (Lexington, Mass.: D.C. 
Heath, 1983. Pp. viii + 133. $18.95.) 


In the 18 years since the United Nations 
General Assembly revoked the mandate given to 
the Union (now Republic) of South Africa over 
South West Africa (now Namibia), South Africa 
has been able to retain control of the territory in 
spite of United Nations resolutions, economic 
boycotts, guerrilla action, and the general dis- 
approval of most of the world community. From 
time to time it appears that some progress has 
been made in forcing the withdrawal of South 
Africa, but each hope has led to disillusionment. 
Recent developments in both Mozambique and 
Angola have once again kindled hope for a final 
settlement, although this may be another case of 
hope springing eternal. 

Whatever the outcome of current efforts, there 
is little doubt in the minds of most observers that 
Namibian independence is but a matter of time. 
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For this reason Robert Rotberg’s Namibia: Politi- 
cal and Economic Prospects is particularly wel- 
come. This volume grew in part from a 1981 con- 
ference organized by the World Peace Foundation 
of Boston on postindependence prospects for 
Namibia. The first chapter by Nicholas H. Z. 
Watts reviews the history of Namibia, outlines the 
basic nature of the controversy which exists, and 
brings the situation up to 1981. 

Upon this foundation comes the four chapters 
that assess postindependence prospects from 
political (chapters by Rotberg and Stanley Uys) 
and economic (chapters by Wolfgang Thomas 
and Kate Jowell) perspectives. The picture pre- 
sented by these authors for the economic future of 
Namibia is not very optimistic. Although 
Namibia’s economy is stronger than that of many 
other central and southern African countries, the 
distortions that have been created by continued 
South African control do not present a favorable 
picture. Thomas, in presenting a quite compre- 
hensive look at Namibia’s economy, notes that 
much depends upon South African intentions, 
both in terms of any movement towards indepen- 
dence and in terms of future relations with an in- 
dependent Namibia. Thomas presents three major 
development strategies that might be followed by 
a SWAPO-led government, and although he does 
express the hope that a ‘‘pragmatic’’ strategy 
might be followed (drawing upon the Zimbab- 
wean experience), he indicates that the longer the 
negotiations draw on, the less likely that such will 
be the case. 

Kate Jowell extends Thomas’s chapter by iden- 
tifying the six priorities which an independent 
Namibia must follow ‘‘if stability and a basically 
sound economic framework were to be estab- 
lished’’ (p. 93). Included are stabilization of 
Namibia’s manpower resources, insuring con- 
tinuity and development of production, and deal- 
ing with South Africa’s domination of communi- 
cation and transportation. 

Each of the authors suggest that political and 
economic prospects can be enhanced by a rapid 
resolution of the continuing negotiations and the 
adoption of a pragmatic approach by a SWAPO 
government. 

. If Rotberg and his colleagues present a prag- 
matic assessment of Namibia’s future, Allan 
Cooper’s U.S. Economic Power and Political In- 
fluence in Namibia, 1700-1982 goes beyond the 
bounds of credibility. The basic thesis of this 
power elite analysis is that American commercial 
interests control U.S. policy towards Namibia and 
South Africa that is designed to exploit African 
labor and resources. Cooper is meticulous in iden- 
tifying what must be every reference to anything 
that might relate the United States and Namibia. 
For example, he has almost 500 footnotes for his 
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Namibia. 

But he does get carried away. He has taken elite 
analysis to new heights in identifying the inter- 
locking power structures of the United States. He 
includes among corporate interests in Namibia 
virtually every company that has ever done 
business or sold goods, either directly or indirect- 
ly, in that territory. Thus, Quaker Oats Company 
is included because its products were advertised in 
1956 in the Windhoek Advertiser. Father Theo- 
dore Hesberg, president of the University of 
Notre Dame, is included in a listing of scholars 
who are directors of ‘‘firms trading with 
Namibia” (in this case, Chase Manhattan). 

Cooper carefully traces this interlocking direc- 
torate through its memberships in various elite 
social clubs (e.g., the Detroit Athletic Club; this 
chart elone takes 14 pages), policy planning 
groups {e.g., the Conference Board), and profes- 
sional societies (National Association of Manu- 
facturers). He charts the relationship of various 
companies that have Namibian connections with 
other such companies through common directors. 

Evidence of hyperbole abounds. For example, 
the fact that the Confederate raider Alabama 
dropped anchor once in 1863 in Angra Pequena 
leads to the conclusion that Namibia ‘‘played a 


contributing role to the outcome of the War Be- 


tween the States. . .” (p. 5). 

There is no doubt that American business influ- 
ence in Namibia is sizeable and that such influence 
in the United States has led to a Jess than enthusi- 
astic attempt to secure compliance with the Coun- 
cil on Namibia’s efforts to stop trading in 
Namibia. 

Cooper documents all this and more. If you can 
throw a large grain of salt upon the pages, 
Cooper's study does present a fascinating picture 
of what he claims is the governing elite of 
America. Although the reader may not agree with 
him that an American ‘‘foreign policy that ex- 
tends genuine friendship and cooperation to the 
Namibian people will require fundamental 
changes in American society” (p. 195), the infor- 
mation that Cooper presents can be quite useful. 


EDWARD BAUM 
Ohio University 


Dissent İn Eastern Europe. Edited by Jane Left- 
wich Curry. (New York: Praeger Publishers, 
1983. Pp. viii + 227. $27.95.) 


‘“The usual uneven quality of contributions,” a 
common complaint of edited volumes, can hap- 
pily be omitted here. All the contributions for 
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Dissent in Eastern Europe are of even quality— 
and evenly good. 

Robert Sharlet’s analytical overview of the 
“dialectic of dissent and repression’’ opens the 
volume and displays a keen sensitivity toward the 
great variety of dissidence in the 1970s in the 
many countries surveyed. He rightly insists that 
the ‘‘quest for human rights has become a sys- 
temic variable with long-term implications” (p. 
10). Andrzej Korbonski’s article on Poland notes 
that the roots of Solidarity reach deep into the 
past. Happily he avoids an excessively jargonized 
explanation of Solidarity’s growth. Instead, he 
points his finger directly at the corruption and 
stupidity of Polish authorities—and justifiably so. 
In Jane Curry’s selection, the proposition that 
Polish workers would have proven more success- 
ful had they paid more heed to the ‘‘restraint”’ of 
dissident intellectuals requires more evidence. 
Still, her competent and comprehensive treatment 
deserves a close reading. 


Vladimir Kusin presents an excellent analysis 
showing how effectively repression, if skillfully 
administered, can render a large-scale movement 
like the Czech Spring impotent virtually over- 
night. Yet we must wonder to what degree the 
post-1968 purge by Husak ‘‘can be compared to 
the Chinese cultural revolution under Mao” (p. 
50). Emil Freund offers a highly competent treat- 
ment of dissent in Romania. One doubts, how- 
ever, that ‘‘intellectuals form the most articulate 
and, therefore, most dangerous element in 
Romanian dissent” (p. 64). Does Ceausescu really 
fear pamphleteering intellectuals as much as the 
spectre of Solidarity-type workers marching 
through the streets? I would imagine instead that 
‘proletarian dissidence seriously challenges the 
very legitimacy of all the ‘‘workers’ states.” In 
contrast, Vlad Georgescu presents an illuminating 
discussion of the alienation of Romanian intel- 
lectuals from the workers and the latter’s ability 
to develop their own political agendas indepen- 
dently. 


Like many of the other authors, George Schopf- 
lin also gives credit to the skills of Eastern Euro- 
pean regimes where it is due. His description of 
the role of Kadar’s political manipulations in 
. reducing Hungarian dissent should be required 
reading for students of that country, Michael 
Sodaro presents a clear and informative treatment 
of East German intellectual dissidents, with an 
emphasis, again, on their alienation from the pop- 
ulation. Given the explosiveness of the nationali- 
ties problem in Yugoslavia, Sharon Zukin’s treat- 
ment of the Kosovo disturbances seems unduly 
thin. However, her analysis of the psychological 
development of the modal Yugoslavian dissident 
reveals an excellent grasp of protest theory and 
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merits close attention by students of political dis- 
sent. 

A summary article by Jan de Weydenthal 
makes a number of useful generalizations. 
Another by Antonin Liehm posits that East Euro- 
peans have made a ‘‘new social contract’ with 
political authorities, trading political liberties for 
economic satisfactions. Yet future economic 
problems may predict an unravelling of this silent 
agreement. 

Only a few shortcomings pervade the volume. 
Already the rapid development of the movement 
of East German peaceniks has made its charac- 
terization as ‘‘small’’ (p. 83) somewhat outdated. 
Given Germany’s recent militaristic past, the 
movement deserves a good deal more research in 
the future. Further, the authors tend to ignore the 
transnational ties among Soviet and East Euro- 
pean dissenters, which to some degree have served 
as a stimulus to dissent. Finally, the authors sim- 
ply disregard the peasantry, perhaps undeservedly. 
Curry and Andrzej Korbonsky, for example, omit 
Rural Solidarity from their analysis of Polish dis- 
sent. 

On the other hand, all the authors put their 
respective countries in a larger regional context, 
which renders the volume useful to comparative 
specialists. Likewise, they all highlight the many 
important international influences on East Euro- 
pean dissent (a Polish Pope, the West European 
peace movement, detente and the Helsinki Ac- 
cords, and several others). Vratislav Pechota, for 
instance, rightly notes that the ‘‘speed of the 
socialist convoy is determined by its slowest ship” 
—the USSR (p. 206). Finally, the authors display 
a healthy Fingerspitzengefuhl for the grass roots 
realities of Eastern Europe, which provides a 
humanity, immediacy, and texture to their other- 
wise abstract analysis. 


DAVID KOWALEWSKI 
University of Texas at San Antonio 


Press Control around the World. Edited by Jane 
Leftwich Curry and Joan R. Dassin. (New 
York: Praeger Publishers, 1982. Pp. xvi + 
283. $29.95.) 


This volume is about an inherently interesting, 
important, and timely subject. The editors’ aim is 
to provide a systematic examination and com- 
parison of censorship questions in relation to 
diverse political systems and economic structures 
for media ownership. Given the scarcity of 
material about the specific mechanisms and pro- 
cesses of censorship in different contexts, this is a 
helpful addition to our knowledge on the subject. 
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The Introduction and Conclusion do not vio- 
late the conventional norm that these parts of an 
_ edited volume consist of an overview on the sub- 
ject. Curry’s concluding chapter is less general 
than most such chapters, because she makes some 
attempt to identify qualitative differences among 
media policies of different types of polities. In 
order to do this, she makes the sensible decision to 
discuss media management practices involving 
direction, control, and restraint rather than the 
less useful blanket word, censorship. Authori- 
tarian and communist systems are likely to use all 
three forms of media management by issuing ex- 
plicit directives to media professionals, by con- 
trolling content in the production process, and by 
emphasizing individual self-restraint among pro- 
fessionals. Democratic systems, Curry notes, ‘‘do 
not, under normal circumstances, engage in either 
direction or control against the will of the media. 
... The emphasis is on restraint and suggestion 
by appeals (largely indirectly made) to common 
values and symbols’’ (p. 257). Although this state- 
ment seems to acknowledge a qualitative dif- 
ference between nondemocratic and democratic 
politics, much of the remainder of Curry’s dis- 
cussion blurs this difference. At one point she 
states that in regard to the media control process 
‘fin systems with ideologies and political realities 
ranging from the most democratic to the most 
repressive, the differences are more quantitative 
than qualitative” (p. 256). Yet I do not read the 
contributions in the book that way. The overall 
thrust emphasizes that the existence of genuine 
opposition. expressing alternatives to official gov- 
ernment preferences, conditions that mark demo- 
cratic process, signifies something qualitatively 
different about the media politics of a country, 
even when the real restraints imposed by private 
ownership and social consensus are taken into 
account. 

The case studies on media management are 
grouped as ‘‘Controls Over the ‘Free Press’: 
Western Democracies”; ‘‘Controlling the Com- 
munist Press’’; ‘‘Press Controls in the Developing 
World’; and ‘‘External Controls of Domestic 
Media.” There are outstanding contributions in 
most sections, for example, C. R. Eisendrath’s 
chapter tracing the extensive web of subsidies and 
aids to the private press in France, Lilita 
Dzirkals’s chapter detailing the coordinate func- 
tions of various media control agencies in the 
Soviet Union, and Joan Dassin’s fascinating ac- 
count of the psychotechnical system of media 
control used in Brazil. At the same time, some 
chapters simply fail to make a case, such as Philip 
Schlesinger’s argument that the British television 
news were committing an antidemocratic act by 
cooperating with the government during the days 
leading up to the 1980 SAS storming of the 
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Iranian Embassy in London to recapture it from — 
the Arabistan guerrillas holding 26 people 
hostage. | 

What the contributions demonstrate collective- 
ly is the widespread difference of opinion about 
which practices or events constitute examples of | 
media control. The major significance of the case 
studies in this book is that they provide some ex- 
plicit factual grounds for further study of a sub- 
ject whose past discussion has been replete with 
shibboleths and slogans. 


MILDA K. HEDBLOM™ 
Augsburg College - 


Democracy in Trade Unions: Studies in Member- 
ship Participation and Control By Mary Dick- 
enson. (New York: University of Queensland 
Press, 1982. Pp. xiv + 243. $32.50.) 


The world of work has become increasingly in- 
tegrated into the realm of governmental activity, 
because it is no longer the case that the employer 
and employees determine the rules and regulations 
that are to govern their relationship. The in- 
equities of that relationship, which were espoused 
by Karl Marx at an early moment in the Industrial 
Revolution, were set in concrete by the formation 
of trade unions in a variety of shapes and forms, 
but all sharing a recognition of a unity of worker 
interest. It is within this larger history of trade 
unions, especially as they are understood in capi- 
talist democracies, that Mary Dickenson’s book, 
Democracy in Trade Unions, is to be situated. 
Specifically, Dickenson is concerned with how 
trade unions in Australia operate, and how, in 
particular, they realize certain democratic and 
participatory objectives in their internal opera- 


tions. In addition to ‘revealing how governmental 


policies assist this democratization process, the 
book examines, through a set of detailed case 
studies of the Port Kembla branch of the 
Federated Ironworkers’ Association. and the 
Australian Capital Territory branch of the Ad- 
ministrative and -Clerical Officers” Association 
(the Commonwealth Public Service), how the 
presence of political choice in union elections 
helps to realize democratic objectives. 

Australian trade unions are constituted. legally 
under a formalized system of conciliation and ar- 
bitration which, among other things, plays a regu- 
latory role in union operations and has as a 
specific intent the guaranteeing of democratic in- 
ternal affairs. Originally intended to prevent 
strikes, the Conciliation and Arbitration Acts 
have had the secondary consequence of regulating 
union practices, including the activities of radical 
factions within the union. 
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. Aware of the larger theoretical issues, Dicken- 
son submerges her study against the backdrop of 
some larger issues: What purpose is served by this 
` democratization of trade union practices and the 
availability of choices on union slates? What con- 
sequences, intended or not, follow from requiring 
that certain procedural practices be followed? Do 
apparent choices lead to unions choosing more 
moderate leaders, as non-Labour governments in 
Australia have assumed to be the case? The reader 
can appreciate Dickenson’s recognition that pro- 
cedures have both manifest and latent conse- 
quences, and, although most of the text is an em- 
pirical description of how two very different 
unions functtion, the import is a reading of how 
politics dictates procedures and how erroneous it 
is to think of procedures as objectively valid. 

At the same time, Dickenson wants the reader 
to appreciate the constraints and demands that 
formal structures do impose on union activities, 
and how ideology may take second place to the 
daily management of union afairs. She chronicles, 
with copious detail, how rhetoric gives way to 
day-to-day demands, and how pragmatism and 
the objective of electoral power replace ideology 
in the management and operation of union 
affairs. 

For the reader interested in trade union prac- 
tices, as well as for the student of Australian his- 
tory who wishes to assess how the specifics of his- 
tory (the battles between the communists and 
their adversaries) affected trade union policies, 
Dickenson’s book will be a welcome addition to 
the field; certainly it is a fine introduction to this 
literature, if not as groundbreaking and extensive 
as several of the writers quoted in the bibliogra- 
phy (G. E. Caiden, Robin Gollan, Helen Hughes, 
and D. W. Rawson). The book might also interest 
the political sociologist who will appreciate Dick- 
enson’s efforts to link her discussion with larger 
themes: Robert Michels on elites, Max Weber on 
traditional belief systems, Steven Lukes on power, 
and Edward C. Banfield and James Q. Wilson on 
personality and ideology. One wishes that a more 
intensive analysis would have been undertaken in 
. this particular direction. 


SONDRA FARGANIS 
Vassar College 


Governing Peoples and Territories. Edited by 
Daniel J. Elazar. (Philadelphia: Institute for 
the Study of Human Issues, 1982. Pp. vii + 
350. $25.00.) 


This book, which is based on a conference held 
in 1979 in Jerusalem, deals with ‘‘autonomy 
arrangements, solutions for the problem of gov- 
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inian Arabs” (p. 1). It in- 
cludes 16 essays (thr¢e of which are the editor’s), 
as well as the ipts of discussion sessions 
that involve additional participants. 

Although the focus is on Israeli-occupied terri- 
tories, the volume. also includes some studies of 
supposedly parallel instances of multiethnicity 
and irredentism in which autonomy arrangements 
have been applied, as in Italy and the Balkans. 
These are all excellent studies, but little effort is 
made to compare such situations with the one in 
the Middle East. Furthermore, situations such as 
that in South Africa which arguably provide bet- 
ter analogies are shied away from, aside from 
Myron Weiner’s brief warning of the similarity - 
between Israeli and South African politics ‘‘likely 
to be seen by outsiders” (p. 139). _ 

Insofar as the volume focuses on the Israel- 
Palestine question, capable scholarship tends to 
suffer from the intrusion of partisanship. This is 
particularly true of Elazar and several other con- 
tributors, who present positions similar to that of 
Israel’s Likud government, that is, rejecting both 
withdrawal from the occupied territories and the 
kind of incorporation of the territories’ popula- 
tions into the polity that would undo its Jewish 
character in favor of limited autonomy under 
Israeli control. 

Elazar’s abtruse conceptual framework stresses 
the need to move away from ‘“‘building reified, 
politically sovereign states which force the peoples 
in their respective territories into the procrustean 
or sodomian jurisdiction of a single central gov- 
erment” (p. 1) in favor of ‘‘a new model which 
views the polity as a matrix of overlapping inter- 
locking units, powers and relationships’ which 
‘tis related to a... federalist understanding of 
politics” (p. 3). He fails to point out that such 
arrangements are abhorrent to the population of 
the territories to which he is referring and could be 
imposed only by virtue of Israel’s superior force, 
that this would not represent decentralization of 
control over the existing territory of a state but 
rather would involve the acquisition of areas 
under a military occupation whose permanence 
the international community rejects, and that this 
would be a colonial rather than a federal type of 
arrangement in which one segment of the popula- 
tion of an enlarged Israel would be relegated to a 
limited say in its substate affairs without repre- 
sentation in the central government. 

However, other views are represented in this 
volume. Nathan Glazer expresses uneasiness 
generally about political divisions based on eth- 
nicity and hopes for ‘‘the emergence in time of in- 
terests that transcend Arabness and Jewishness’’ 
(p. 56). Emile A. Nakhleh presents his findings 
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about the views of Palestinian leaders in the 
occupied territories. A chapter by Dan Horowitz 
forcefully presents the case for a full withdrawal 
by Israel along with security guarantees, whereas 
strong criticisms of Israeli proposals are articu- 
lated in several short statements during discussion 
sessions. As a case in point, Leonard Binder 
declares ‘“The autonomy project... for anyone 
with a democratic moral sense . . . [to be] an em- 
barrassment’’ and calls the ‘‘appeal to scientism, 
to center-periphery theories” and the like ‘‘a 
statistical effort to sidetrack . . . the democratic 
theory of politics. . .” (p. 319). Pointing to the 
lack of symmetry in autonomy proposals, Gabriel 
Ben Dor notes that a truly federal solution would 
mean sharing control over Tel Aviv and Haifa as 
well as Nablus. Such voices provide redeeming 
features to the book’s treatment of the Palestine 
issue. 


. GLENN E. PERRY 
Indiana State University 


The Yugoslay Search for Man: Marxist Human- 
ism in Contemporary Yugoslavia. By Oskar 
Gruenwald. (South Hadley, Mass.: Bergin & 
Garvey Publishers, 1983. Pp. x + 438. 
$24.50.) 


- With Yugoslavia pioneering in so many realms 
such as national communism, an independent 
' road to socialism, decollectivization, decentral- 
ized and participatory workers’ self-management, 
market socialism, and nonalignment, Gruenwald 
suggests that Yugoslavia is one of the most fas- 
cinating social experiments in the world. Few can 
disagree. 

In his interdisciplinary study which combines 
philosophy, politics, economics, and history, 
Gruenwald endeavors to show that the Yugoslavs 
have also begun a major reformulation of Marx- 
ism. The Yugoslavs have shifted away from an ex- 
cessive and doctrinaire preoccupation with deter- 
ministic and collectivist concepts and have, via the 
young Marx, rediscovered the importance of the 
individual and the concept of alienation. Gruen- 
wald suggests that the Yugoslavs have thus begun 
the process of creating an open-ended and more 
democratic Marxism; nevertheless, he warns that 
Yugoslavs have not yet traveled the full path to 
democratization. Accordingly, he characterizes 
contemporary Yugoslavia as an uneasy blend of 
democracy and totalitarianism (i.e., workers’ self- 
management and Leninist-one-party rule). To a 
great degree, two forces embody these tendencies 
—the avant-garde Marxist humanists or Marxist- 
existentialists of the Praxis Group and the party 
officialdom, respectively. A key portion of 
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Gruenwald’s study deals with the ensuing tensions 
between these forces. On this theme and through- 
out the book, the documentation is extensive, cit- 
ing Eastern and Western scholars equally and 
revealing a solid command of the literature in 
several languages. Unfortunately, at times the text 
bogs down in excessive peripheral detail, unneces- 
sary repetition, or summaries of too many similar 
writers. 

Although Yugoslavia exhibits numerous social 
problems such as high unemployment, inflation, 
regional disparities, insipient separatist move- 
ments, and continued growth of excessive state 
power and bureaucracy, Gruenwald’s pessimism 
about the Yugoslav system seems unnecessarily 
accentuated by his own ideological motive of 
seeking a ‘“‘definitive refutation’? of Marxism 
Leninism (pp. ix, 303). For example, he praises 
the neoconservative writings of Friedman and 
Hayek and postulates that socialism in principle is 
incompatible with freedom (pp. 263, 288, 300). 
Such a statement reflects a considerable naivete 
about the meaning of, and the richness in, the 
forms of socialism that have appeared in the 
Western world. For example, British Fabians and 
Commonwealth Labour parties have shown that 
socialism and liberty can coincide. Gruenwald’s 
polemical perspective also weakens his earlier 
thesis of the need to transcend ‘‘alienated’’ and 
outmoded concepts such as capitalism and com- 
munism and to strive for a new synthesis (pp. 17, 
249). Gruenwald himself seems to be enamored 
with the ideology of neoconservatism, particularly 
in the concluding chapter of his book. Can he 
expect others to be any less attracted to their 
ideologies? 

Part of the difficulty with Gruenwald’s analysis 
rests in his somewhat one-sided view of ideology. 
In his view, ideologies produce only negative con- 
sequences. Consequently, he fails to see that most 
of mankind seems to need an ideology to give 
meaning to life and some semblance of order to 
social relations. Ideologies, in short, can be forces 
of construction, and not only of destruction. 
Although the longing for the end of ideology and 
a quest for convergence between East and West 
are perhaps understandable sentiments, it seems 
utopian to expect that ideologies have outlived 
their usefulness. As long as social stratification 
occurs, it seems likely that some ideologies will 
arise that defend the affluent and the status quo, 
and other ideologies will emerge to express the 
alienation and discontent of the have-nots and the 
demand for social change. 

Despite these criticisms of The Yugoslav Search 
for Man, it is a book that raises key philosophical 
and political questions about how to build a new, 
better model of social relations. Gruenwald does 
not seem to have the answers, but at least he is 
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asking the important questions. That is more than 
many political scientists can say. 


ALAN WHITEHORN 
Royal Military College of Canada (Kingston) 


The Newer Caribbean: Decolonization, Democ- 
racy, and Development. Edited by Paget Henry 
and Carl Stone. (Philadelphia: Institute for the 
Study of Human Issues, 1983. Pp. xx + 348. 
$30.00, cloth; $12.95, paper.) 


Analysts of the Caribbean are confronted not 
only with traditional issues such as the one related 
to size and development, but also with a vast array 
of questions that make the region a veritable 
microcosm of the difficult choices facing third- 
world nations in the mid-eighties, central to which 
is the difficult task of nation-building in an area 
where more than four centuries of colonialism, 
slavery, and racism have left their indelible mark. 

Henry and Stone have assembled a good collec- 
tion of essays that deal with such choices, pri- 
marily in the English-speaking territories. Focused 
on national development and framed loosely 
around its relationship with decolonization (con- 
ceptualized as a process rather than as an event), 
with the contemporary world order as well as with 
democratic institutions, the 16 chapters provide a 
well-researched and comprehensive survey of 
Caribbean politics up to the late seventies. 

The best essays are those from the editors them- 
selves. In a brilliant chapter, Carl Stone analyzes 
the nature of the Caribbean state with particular 
reference to Jamaica, underlining ‘‘its imperialist 
class origins and over-development relative to the 
domestic or local class forces” (p. 41) and ex- 
plaining how ‘‘patron clientelism and service in- 
stitutions oriented toward meeting the needs of 
the poor and the oppressed . . . became the central 
legitimizing basis for the state” (p. 49). In another 
essay on democracy and socialism in Manley’s 
Jamaica, Stone gives an excellent account of the 
political dynamics that led to the ultimate failure 
of the effort to bring democratic socialism to the 
island. 
In turn, Paget Henry, in his chapter on decolo- 

nization and cultural underdevelopment, sets 
forth a rich and insightful analysis of the dialec- 
tics between the social and political underpinnings 
of the emergence of nationalism in the West In- 
dies and its manifestations in the cultural sphere 
and a clearheaded assessment of the current cul- 
tural identity predicament of the West Indian (p. 
114): “He is free, but is still unable to be himself 
without appearing to be like his colonizer.”’ 
Equally insightful, albeit painted with a broader 
brush, is Henry’s analysis of decolonization and 
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authoritarianism in Antigua. He uses Michel’s 
iron law of oligarchy to explain the emergence of 
the island’s trade union-based political parties, 
which, over time, have lost all contact with their 
working-class origins and have become fully iden- 
tified with foreign and local business interests. 
Antigua’s case is a particularly interesting one; in 
many ways the emergence of its party system mir- 
rors the pattern of other territories, and its Prime 
Minister, Vere Bird, is a prototype of a certain 
class of West Indian leader that has emerged in 
the region in the past 20 years. 

Other informed and illuminating chapters are 
those by Luis Maira on the Caribbean policy of 
Mexico, Cuba, and Venezuela and by Vaughan 
Lewis on Caribbean state systems and the contem- 
porary world order. George Danns’s chapter on 
militarization in Guyana, though, is confused. 
Whereas in the first three-fourths of the chapter 
he carefully documents the ways in which Burn- 
ham and the ruling PNC have increasingly mili- 
tarized Guyanese society to consolidate power in 
their own hands and that of the black minority 
(and to keep the East Indian majority in the politi- 
cal wilderness), he closes with an open endorse- 
ment of authoritarianism in Guyana. His efforts 
to generalize from the Guyanese experience to the 
rest of the region fly in the face of much of what 
the political experience of the Commonwealth 
Caribbean tells us. 

The editors should be commended for reaching 
beyond the English-speaking Caribbean to in- 
clude chapters on other territories. Unfortunately, 
they are either very weak (as Ruben Berrios Mar- 
tinez’s unconvincing comparative chapter on 
Puerto Rico and the Dominican Republic), or do 
not fit very well into the volume’s overall frame- 
work (as Rita Manitzas’s sharp analysis of Cuban 
foreign policy). There is also some overlap be- 
tween the various chapters (with two chapters on 
Jamaica, Guyana, and Anntigua) and some glar- 
ing omissions (e.g., no discussion at all of Bar- 
bados, which has scored some impressive suc- 
cesses in its development efforts, nor of the 
Grenadian revolution). It also seems odd to have a 
full section of the book devoted to the Carib- 
bean’s insertion into the contemporary world 
order and not include a chapter on relations with 
the country that has by far the most determining 
influence on Caribbean developments, the United 
States. But there is little doubt that this is a book 
that belongs on the shelf of every person with an 
interest in Caribbean politics. 


JORGE HEINE 
Interamerican University of Puerto Rico 
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Beyond Empire and Revolution: Militarization 
and Consolidation in. the Third World. By 
Irving Louis Horowitz. (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1982. Pp. vii + 321. $19.95, 
cloth; $7.95, paper.) 


Horowitz argues for the ‘‘essential integrity and 
autonomy of the Third World” (p. vii). He feels 
that ‘‘those who assert that the Third World is 
simply on a developmental path toward moderni- 
zation in accord with the First World or socializa- 
tion in accord with the Second World are badly 
mistaken on empirical grounds and sadly mis- 
informed on intellectual and moral grounds (p. 
vii). 

Horowitz divides the nations of the world into 
four classifications: the First World, the Second 
World, the Third World, and the Fourth World. 
The Fourth World is carved out of what has been 
traditionally viewed as the Third World, and it en- 
compasses the 40 to 50 nations likely to be per- 
petual recipients of aid because of the lack of suf- 
ficient energy and food. The subdivision sharpens 
the differentiation between the have and have-not 
nations. 

The second section of the book describes 
several ways in which third- and fourth-world na- 
tions are asserting their independence from West- 
ern and socialist models. Foremost among their 
choices are military dominated systems. Horowitz 
feels that a military formula seems to maximize 
national control and minimize foreign control in 
developing nations better than most other 
systems. Old forms of gaining legitimacy are no 
longer effective, and new forms of government 
are needed. Other forms of economic, social, and 
political systems including multinational corpora- 
tions are also developing. 

In the concluding section of the book, Horo- 
witz suggests that the changes occurring in the 
Third World have caused the very concept of 
development to come under attack. He states that 
“the basis of the ideology of the 1980s is a sense 
of the limits of modernity and development”’ (p. 
276). The force of tradition in many third- and 
fourth-world nations, and the degeneration 
within the advanced nations, has brought about a 
new fundamentalism which questions develop- 
ment as the ultimate goal. This rise of fundamen- 
talism as yet another way in which third-world na- 
tions can seek to establish their own identity. 

In general, Horowitz has succeeded in writing 
an informative book. Unfortunately, he is at 
times overly ambitious. We suspect that the wide 
scope of his ambition forced him to unadequately 
substantiate several interesting themes. Many 
topics such as corruption are not covered ade- 
quately. Corporatism, a major topic in develop- 
ment studies and often associated with military 
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systems, is not even mentioned as an alternative 
form of government. Many of Horowitz’s conten- 
tions are controversial. Consider, for example, his 
assertion that militarism is a necessary and bene- 
ficial means to achieve the stability required for 
economic growth and the transition to democratic 
politics. 

In a book that states that it is concerned with 
the entire Third World, Latin American countries 
are given much more attention than African or 
Asian third-world nations; for example, Nigeria is 
the only African country examined. Although it is 
mentioned several times as an example of a mili- 
tary regime in Africa, regrettably it is never dis- 
cussed fully. Many would argue that Latin 
American countries are much different from other 
developing countries and are not representative of 
all third-world areas. A study of developing na- 
tions should look at more countries in greater 
detail, 

Some of the data used are outdated; Nigeria 
and Brazil are no longer growing economically 
and are in great financial difficulties. The jacket 
of the book is somewhat misleading. It states that 
the major emphasis of the book is on military 
regimes as the preferred way to achieve economic 
growth and stability in the Third World. In fact, 
the book deals with the whole spectrum of 
development, but especially with alternative 
routes available for third-world nations to assert 
their independence. Military rule is only one pos- 
sible route which third-world nations can choose 
to follow. l 

On the overall, however, this is a well-written 
and worthwhile contribution to the literature on 
development. i 


VICTOR A. OLORUNSOLA 


Iowa State University 
'ELBANOR E. ZEFF 


Towa State University 


Democracy in Search of Equality: Untouchable 
Politics and Indian Social Change. By Barbara 
R. Joshi. (Atlantic Highlands, N.J.: Humani- 
tics Press, 1982. Pp. xiv + 200. $14.00.) 


In liberal democracies committed in public 
philosophy to the equality of all citizens, the exis- 
tence of an oppressed minority poses an acute 
problem: How to ensure equality for its oppressed 
minority? Is ‘‘equal opportunity” enough? Can 
centuries of oppression and resulting ‘‘backward- 
ness’’ be, corrected by simply outlawing dis- 
crimination now? How far should government in- 
terventions go in correcting past injustices by 
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mancating present preferential treatment of 
minorities? 

In her useful book, Barbara Joshi looks at the 
experience of India in its search for equality for its 
large. historically oppressed minority of ‘‘ex- 
untouchables.” The main thesis of this book is 
that whatever marginal improvement of the socio- 
economic conditions of the ex-untouchables has 
taken place since India’s independence, it has not 
been due to industrialization and urbanization, 
but instead, it bas been ‘‘in large part the result of 
political policies developed under unusual his- 
torical circumstances, which guaranteed sched- 
uled caste political self-representation (only 
scheduled caste candidates may stand for office in 
certain ‘reserved’ state and national electoral con- 
stituencies) and established specific government 
programs to improve scheduled caste socio- 
economic conditions”. (p. 2). 

It is the policy of reserved constituencies for 
scheduled cates or ex-untouchables that Joshi is 
most concerned with in her book. In a short intro- 
duction she clearly states her larger concern with 
minority equality in majoritarian democracies and 
with relationships between political and socio- 
economic change. In the second chapter, she pro- 
vides a brief introduction to the scheduled castes 
and their current socioeconomic status and finds 
their educational, employment, and land owner- 
ship position to be ‘“‘still far below national pop- 
ulation averages” (p. 11). The third chapter pro- 
vides an overview of historical developments in 
pre-independence India that led to the ‘‘preferen- 
tial’ policies. In the fourth chapter Joshi deals 
directly with the impact of the policy of reserved 
constituencies on scheduled caste development. 
She argues that this policy has effected the self- 
respect of the ex-untouchables and has blocked 
“the public development of modernized myths 
legitimizing discrimination based on untouchabil- 
ity” (p. 69). In chapter five Joshi looks at indus- 
triafzation and urbanization as important cata- 
lysts of social change and finds them both wanting 
in the case of India’s ex-untouchables. Chapter six 
summarizes their political attitudes and finds a 
‘recurring set of basic assumptions’’ that ‘‘con- 
stitute four alternative paths to equality: political 
power, economic independence, religious reform, 
and social reform” (p. 123). In chapter seven, 
Joshi looks at scheduled caste voters and legis- 
latars as political resources and finds them both 
highly limited in their ability to influence public 
policies to improve their own castes’ lot. She finds 
low educational and economic status to be major 
handicaps. In spite of these limitations, Joshi con- 
cludes that ‘‘there is evidence that the reservation 
system has helped to build the groundwork for 
greater self-mobilization”’ (p. 168). 

This book is not an empirical study of the con- 
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sequences and effectiveness of the political reser- 
vation policy. Instead, it attempts to build a case 
for the policy largely on the basis of published 
studies and documents on scheduled caste politics 
and socioeconomic conditions. The evidence, 
often weak and circumstantial, suggests that the 
policy’s impact has been only marginal. This 
makes Joshi’s case for the policy somewhat tenu- 
ous. However, this simply points to the need for 
carefully designed empirical studies to determine 
the impact of the policy. The book makes a wel- 
come contribution by pulling together the litera- 
ture in the area and by sharply focusing on an 
issue that is of interest well beyond the boundaries 
of India. 


UDAY DESAI! 
Southern Illinois University at Carbondale 


Party Politics in Israel and the Occupied Terri- 
tories. By Gershon R. Kieval. (Westport, 
Conn.: Greenwood Press, 1983. Pp. xiv + 
228. $35.00.) 


The ever-present high level of tension in the 
Middle East punctuated by war is the backdrop to 
this study of linkage politics. Kieval has revised 
his doctoral dissertation from The Johns Hopkins 
University into what is a multipurpose book. For 
the comparative politics theorist, there is more 
than enough discussion of the Israeli political par- 
ty system and the role of interfactional disputes in 


the foreign policy formation process. The inter- 


national relations specialist will be pleased with an 
excellent case study of the linkages between the 
demands of the Israeli domestic audience for 
security and the expectations of the resident 
Palestinian Arabs for self-determination, the hos- 
tile Arab world’s support for their ethnic breth- 
ren, and the varied concerns of the remaining 
political world. The Middle East area specialist 
will find the book to be a basic position statement 
from a relatively noncritical Israeli perspective on 
the Israeli government’s administration of its 
military-occupied territory. 

The study is divided into logical time frames, 
from the conclusion of the 1967 conflict that 
resulted in the military occupation of the West 
Bank, the Gaza Strip, and the Golan Heights, un- 
til 1981 when the research for the book was com- 
pleted. The first period ends in October, 1969 
with the Khartoum Conference and the percep- 
tion held by Israeli decision makers that the Arab. 
belligerence would continue. The next time frame 
concludes with the 1973 War, a military effort on 
the part of Egypt and Syria in part to regain their 
respective occupied territories. Kieval charac- 
terizes the time from the end of the 1973 War until 
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May, 1977 as a period of ‘‘withdrawal’’ for both 
the Israeli military and Jewish civilian settlers, 
thereby setting the stage for the forthcoming up- 
heaval, the electoral dispossession of the ruling 
Labor party by the Likud party of Menahem 


Begin. The narrative and analysis ends in 1981, . 


with the Likud party barely controlling the 
Knesset and dominating the cabinet. 

Kieval describes an Israel in June, 1967 as not 
ready to deal with military occupation. Given the 
important factor in the Israeli political culture of 
civilian control over the military as well as a 
strong division of opinion on the disposition of 
the territories, no clear policy emerged from the 
government. A program of permitting Jewish set- 
tlement in the territories was somehow to be bal- 
anced against a desire for a negotiated resolution 
to the conflict. Hence, the policy became one 
guided by the question of security versus conces- 
sions. 

Kieval argues that the Labor Party Alignment, 
a coalition of major and minor political group- 
ings, dominated Israeli politics within the struc- 
tural context of a British-influenced and styled 
parliamentary system for so long that it failed to 
bring about decisive policy. Rather, its political 
control stifled innovation and instead lent itself to 
“‘non-decisions’’ for the Occupied Territories. 
Kieval argues further that external constraints by 
allied powers, primarily the United States, and the 
idiosyncratic nature of Israeli internal factional- 
ism forced issues to be considered from a party 
perspective rather than into a traditional parlia- 
mentary mold. 

Because the purpose of the study is essentially 
to deal with the internal Israeli polity, there is a 
dearth of attention paid to events that resulted 
either from the management of the occupation or 
the change in the life styles for the Palestinian 
Arabs. There is, for example, no discussion of the 
international legal issues or the Israeli govern- 
ment’s attitudes towards the standard interpreta- 
tion of the Geneva Convention treatment of occu- 
pied territory. Nor does one find an examination 
of the allegations of human rights violations. 
What is presented is rather straightforward and 
factual. The analysis is not particularly deep or 
well developed, but it certainly is helpful. As a 
discussion on the role of political parties in the 
formation of the government’s policy on military 
occupation, the book is fine. If one looks for a 
broader perspective on the specific case example, 
however, it will be necessary to augment the view- 
points as well as the information. 


SANFORD R. SILVERBURG 
Catawba College 
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Growth, Shortage and Efficiency: A Macro- 
dynamic Model of the Socialist Economy. By 
Janos Kornai. (Berkeley: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1982. Pp. 143. $22.50.) 


The pathbreaking work of Janos Kornai, a 
leading Hungarian economist, has lain too long 
on the periphery of political science. Kornai him- 
self is most directly concerned with the problems 
and dynamics of socialist economies; at the same 
time, however, his work has rich implications for 
understanding the practices of public and private 
bureaucracies in nonsocialist systems, the political 
economy of nationalized industries and large, oli- 
gopolistic producers of all types, and larger, 
macroeconomic issues involved in the selection of 
development and growth strategies. 

Kornai’s theory is laid out far more elaborately 
in his earlier work, The Economics of Shortages 
(Amsterdam: North Holland Publishing, 1980), 
than in his more recent volume, Growth, Shortage 
and Efficiency. The former, frankly, is of much 
greater interest to political scientists than the lat- 
ter, which attempts to model the ‘‘shortage econ- 
omy” mathematically as a set of differential equa- 
tions. 

Kornai arrives at his model of a shortage econ- 
omy by distinguishing initially between ‘‘demand 
constrained” and ‘‘resource constrained’’ econo- 
mies. In the demand constrained, factors such as 
economy, output, employment, and investment 
grow until a demand constraint is reached; its 
typical ‘‘crisis’’ is overproduction, and adjust- 


. ment takes the form of unemployment, unused 


capacities, and deflationary measures. A resource 
constrained economy, however, has an entirely 
different dynamic. Growth continues until 
physical resources are exhausted: There is literally 
no additional labor, capital, or other resources 
available to satisfy the ‘‘infinite demand” of 
economic-actors. Accordingly, ‘‘crisis’’ manifests 
itself as shortages, and adjustment takes the form 
of lower growth until new resources are put into 
production. 

Yet lower growth rates have startlingly different 
effects in the resource constrained systems than in 
their demand constrained counterparts. Rather 
than operate less efficiently during downturns due 
to idling capacities, socialist firms operate more 
efficiently, as they call on the slack created during 
expansions to keep operations at full capacity. 
Rather than causing unemployment, a socialist 
recession can leave workers better off: As the 
claims of enterprises on resources diminish, more 
goods are available for private purchase. 

The key to this growth cycle, in Kornai’s eyes, is 
the ‘‘infinite demand’’ for resources created by 
enterprises. If the consequence of insatiable 


' demand is the hoarding, perpetual sellers’ market, 
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overemployment, excessive investment, and bot- 
tlenecks so well known to students of socialist 
economies, its cause is diagnosed by Kornai as the 
“soft” budget constraints faced by the firms. 
That is, when enterprise costs exceed enterprise 
revenues, they face no sanctions; consequently, 
firms can literally ignore cost factors in their 
economic decisions in order to meet whatever tar- 
gets, including profits, authorities give them. 
Thus, even in the presence of prices, hoarding and 
the various other symptoms of the sellers’ market 
persist—a highly significant observation in light 
of Western economists’ glib recommendations 
that merely a price reform and a market will bring 
efficiency to socialist economies. 

Furthermore, it is not only enterprises in the 
socialist economies that have soft budget con- 
straints. Nationalized firms, public bureaucracies, 
and even large private enterprises in Western 
economies all have softer constraints than organi- 
zations operating under genuine competition— 
and their economic decisions typically reflect this. 

Kornai himself does not go very far in exploring 
the political implications of his theory. Rather, he 
has turned his efforts to putting the theory in 
mathematical terms so that it can be more rigor- 
ously tested and used for economic analysis. 
Growth, Shortage and Efficiency reflects this in- 
terest, and Kornai’s attempt to design a dynamic 
macromodel where shortages substitute for prices 
as signals to planners and producers is a real tour 
de force in this area. For the political scientist, 
Kornai’s theory provides us with a superb starting 
point for asking questions about the political 
behavior of economic actors with soft budget con- 
straints and about the political conditions that 
foster the creation of such economic dynamics. 
For this, however, The Economics of Shortages is 
the work to consult. 


ELLEN COMISSO 
University of California, San Diego 


The Democratic Class Struggle. By Walter Korpi. 
(Boston: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1983. Pp. 
vii + 277. $26.95.) 


Sweden is at a pivotal crossroad in its economic 
and political development. The questions of what 
change is likely to occur and why provide the im- 
petus for Walter Korpi’s The Democratic Class 
Struggle. Korpi begins with a discussion of class 
and power. He views the ‘‘democratic class strug- 
gle” as a ‘‘struggle in which class, socio-economic 
cleavages and the distribution of power resources 
play central roles’’ (p. 21). This perspective is dis- 
tinguished from three other models explaining 
modern political change: the pluralist industrial 
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model, the Leninist interpretation of Marx, and 
the neocorporatist model. The central weakness in 
the above models is that they fail to incorporate 
the possibilities for altering the distribution of 
power resources between the main classes in socie- 
ty. Korpi argues that the working class can 
decrease its disadvantages in power resources 
through political and union organization and sees 
a major shift in conflict resolution occurring as 
the political arena replaces the market. Specific- 
ally, he is interested in what types of policy change 
will occur when reformist socialist parties are in 
government. 

In The Democratic Class Struggle, Korpi sets 
out to apply his analytical approach to political 
changes in Sweden. Sweden is a logical choice 
given Korpi’s expertise and the fact that Swedish 
wage earners are more unionized and politicized 
than workers in the 18 OECD countries that Kor- 
pi briefly surveys. The focus of the study is elec- 
toral participation, as it is in the political arena 
that working-class power resources are not dis- 
advantaged. Although. his electoral and survey 
data are always interesting, the data do not always 
address the key concepts of the theoretical model. 
Korpi presents a wealth of information on elec- - 
toral behavior in Sweden from the introduction of 
universal suffrage in 1921 to the recent election in 
1982 including regional, gender, religious, and 
urban-rural variation (chaps. 4 and 6) and the 
relation between social position and electoral 
choice (chap. 5). All indicators suggest an increase 
in the volatility of the electorate in the 1960s and 
1970s. Korpi attributes this to protest voting, the 
result of a perception that politicians have failed 
to solve fundamental societal problems. His data 
also indicate that the classic left-right dichotomy 
of economics is being complemented by, rather 
than replaced with, the new environmental issues. 

In chapter 8, Korpi attempts to link-the arena 
of electoral politics to that of the labor market. 
He examines patterns of industrial conflict in 18 
OECD countries from 1870 to 1976 and concludes 
that the theory of pluralist industrialism is. in- 
adequate. He then develops a model of industrial 
conflict based on the difference in power re- 
sources between wage earners and business inter- 
ests and on the structural conditions for conflict 
resolution. The model is carefully schematized but 
key varlables, including resources of business in- 
terests and national differences in institutions for 
settling industrial disputes, are not adequately ex- 
plored because of data limitations. Korpi con- 
cludes that as the power resources of labor and 
capital narrow, societal bargaining will likely 
result in less income inequality and more eco- 
nomic democracy. 

Korpi’s theoretical argument and criticisms of 
other political models is similar to his earlier 
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study, The Working Class in Welfare Capitalism: 
Work, Unions and Politics in Sweden (Routledge 
& Kegan, 1978), and his data on electoral par- 


ticipation complement the data on union political - 


involvement and influence presented there. The 
critique of The Democratic Class Struggle will 
also be similar: The theoretical arguments and the 
data are somewhat tenuously integrated. Impor- 
tant arguments and conclusions are offered but 
often remain tangential and weakly related to the 
data. Despite this shortcoming, Korpi provides an 
important theoretical perspective, a richness of 
historical data on electoral activity and public 
opinion in Sweden, and useful comparative 
material on elections and industrial conflict in 
advanced industrial societies. 
PRISCILLA M. REGAN 

University of Puget Sound 


Unions, Change and Crisis: French and Italian 
Union Strategy and the Political Economy, 
1945-1980. By Peter Lange, George Ross, and 
Maurizio Vannicelli. (Winchester, Mass.: 
Allen & Unwin, 1982. Pp. v + viii + 295. 
$35.00.) 


As one could expect of an ambitious, collabora- 
tive, and comparative project of the Harvard 
Center for European Studies, Unions, Change 
and Crisis is clear, thorough, well documented, 
and sophisticated. In short, it is indispensable for 
all serious students of trade unions, political econ- 
omy, and Western European politics. The ‘‘first 
of two volumes reporting and analyzing European 
trade union responses to contemporary economic 
crisis’ (p. vii), it deals separately and com- 
paratively with France and Italy since World War 
II. Although quite complex and inevitably some- 
what repetitive, such an approach holds great 
promise. It allows both for sensitivity to subtle na- 
tional and intranational variations and at the 
same time for tentative and conditional compara- 
tive generalizations. 

The emphasis on unions as conscious strategic 
choosers, as subjects responding to external politi- 
cal, market, economic, and organizational con- 
straints as they evolve historically (especially dur- 
ing critical conjunctures as with the present crisis) 
is fruitful indeed. The authors argue convincingly 
that their approach is both empirically and theo- 
retically more satisfying than the ‘‘liberal opti- 
mist’’ (pp. 212-218) industrial relations view that 
predicts increasing convergence between in- 
dustrial societies in general and the increasing 
depoliticization of trade unions in particular. 

In contrast, the French and Italian cases show 
clearly that unions have tended to become even 
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more explicitly political since the 1960s, but in in- 
creasingly different ways. Starting in the postwar 
period, when the mixed economy ‘‘settlements’’ 
in France and Italy consolidated a semireformed 
capitalism with the unions, and when the Party 
Left divided and communists were excluded from 
government, the authors stress the similarity of 
the French and Italian examples. Over the suc- 
ceeding 30 years, however, it is argued that the 
two union movements diverged significantly. The 
French union movement remained more influ- 
enced by the communist-controlled CGT, which 
subordinated local, militant union activity in the 
market to a national, centralized, and ‘‘maxi- 
malist’’ (p. 231) strategy that pinned its hopes on 
the Common Program of the political party Left, 
change in government, and rupture with capital- 
ism. By contrast, the union movement in Italy 
became more autonomous from political parties 
(from the more tolerant PCI as well) as early as 
the mid-1960s; ultimately, and partly as a result, it 
also became much more unified and active. 

Why this process of increasing divergence be- 
tween Italy and France should have occurred is 
analyzed and explained as the result not only of 
differences in objective situations, but also of dif- 
fering union choices and goals, Objectively, three 
categories of constraining (but not determining) 
variables are used (pp. 273-277): political, market, 
and union organizational. This complex and inter- 
acting set of influences constrained, but did not 
rigidly or wholly determine, union responses. Dif- 
ferent union leaderships chose, relatively freely, 
whether or not to privilege continuity with past 
strategies (the French CGT) or to take the risks in- 
volved in major strategic changes (nearly all 
Italian unions). 

Unfortunately, according to the authors, the 
French ‘‘maximalist’’ and Italian ‘‘intervention- 
ist” responses have both, to this point, failed to 
achieve their goals, despite the new risks and op- 
portunities of the current crisis and despite the 
authors’ beliefs and hopes that unions would be 
more successful than they were in the Great 
Depression. 

This is a most interesting, important, and com- 
plicated story that is very successfully handled, 
particularly given the usual pitfalls of collabora- 
tive and cross-national scholarship. However, 
some minor flaws do mar the analysis, and the 
very success of this first volume highlights the 
overly restrictive limits of what has been at- 
tempted. . 

The book is relatively expensive, and although 
handsomely produced, has very few statistics or 
illustrative materials, a short and superficial 
index, and no bibliography. Although the dead 
horse of the ‘‘liberal optimists” (Clark Kerr, Sey- 
mour Martin Lipset) is ritually flogged, no other 
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theory of unions, the state, or political economy 
(not even neo-Marxism’s flourishing varieties) is 
given anything more than a passing mention. The 
authors’ own ‘“‘theoretical alternative’ (pp. 
218-230) is stronger on relabeling, playing with 
well-known distinctions, and drawing arbitrary, 
one-way arrows of influence (which should be 
reciprocal, p. 226) between boxes than in produc- 
ing startling new insights. 

On the second point, the current analysis seems 
unnecessarily limited. Although the CFDT and 
CSIL, the major noncommunist unions, are 
analyzed, the main emphasis is consistently on the 
communist CGT and CGIL; the smaller unions 
are almost ignored. This bias shows more about 
the authors’ sympathies than about the objective 
importance of either the CGT or CGIL; neither 
represents a majority of workers in either country. 
Topics such as fascism, Gaullism, Vatican II, ter- 
rorism, and the Algerian War would have been 
analyzed in greater depth. Finally, given the 
volume’s implicit argument that unions’ responses 
are crucial in the real world to solve the current 
crisis, it is strange that there is neither a diagnosis, 
even a schematic one, of the causes of that crisis 
nor of the likely solutions to it. A slightly broader 
scope to the analysis, where unions are one but 
only one of a number of interacting agents, might 
have helped to make this comparative study of 
European unions even more convincing than it 
already is. 

RICHARD A. DEANGELIS 
The Flinders University (South Australia) 


National Communism in Western Europe: A Third 
Way for Socialism? Edited by Howard 
Machin. (New York: Methuen, 1983. Pp. viii 
+ 232. $22.00, cloth; $9.95, paper.) 


The study of Eurocommunism is in a crisis 
which this work effectively illustrates. The editor, 
Howard Machin, states ‘‘there is no ‘conclusion’ 
to this deliberately disparate collection” (p. vii, 
and there is no common definition of the topic, 
either. There is a good deal of uncertainty here as 
to what constitutes Eurocommunism. Machin de- 
fines it as a variant of communism which is na- 
_ tional, liberal, democratic, and European. But 
there is no precision about the meaning of these 
terms in any of the essays. Liberal communism, 
for those authors who do not ignore the concept 
altogether, appears to mean only that in some cir- 
cumstances, some communist parties are critical 
of the policy of the Soviet Union toward internal 
dissent. Democratic communism may mean only 
that these parties stand for election in a competi- 
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tive system. The ‘‘European’’ nature of Euro- 
communism appears, vaguely, to indicate that 
certain parties are influenced by European ideas 
(Christianity, the Reformation, rationalism, 
science: the exact nature of these ideas is un- 
explored) which distinguish Eurocommunism 
from the Soviet variant. Only with national com- 
munism do all of the authors seem in agreement; 
by this concept, they mean that these parties are 
all somewhat different. The causes and conse- 
quences of this difference are not examined in 
detail. Similarly, there is no agreement about the 
origin of Eurocommunism. It could be rooted in 
the ideas of Marx (or Engels), the prison note- 
books of Gramsci, the Yugoslavian breach in 
1948, the destalinization campaign of 1956, or the 
European crisis in the early 1970s. Wherever 
Eurocommunism came from, and whatever it is, 
the authors all believe that it has failed. 

Four of the 10 essays examine the Communist 
party in a particular state. The articles on France 
and Portugal are descriptive histories. Italy and 
Spain receive more detailed treatment. Paul Pres- 
ton’s chapter on Spain is particularly interesting. 
He argues that Santiago Carrillo led the PCE toa 
moderate position not only in order to make the 
party more competitive in the Spanish environ- 
ment, but also to more securely establish democ- 
racy in Spain after the death of Franco. One essay 
in this volume argues that the Eurocommunists 
had difficulty interpreting the Polish crisis and the 
role of Solidarity. The remaining five essays all 
attempt to analyze the problems the European 
communists have in dealing with the Soviet Union 
or the Soviets have in relating to what is going on 
in the West European parties. It is in these essays 
that the problems of definition are most obvious. 

There is a common theme that ties together 
most of this book. There is a usefulness to the 
volume that is a disappointing commentary on the 
current state of political science analysis. The one 
conclusion supported by all of the authors is that 
communism is a complex phenomenon. Commu- 
nists differ on the meaning of their principles and 
on the most appropriate strategies to put their 
theories into practice. Communism exists in a 
political world: Communists relate to one another 
politically, and they can play a variety of different 
roles in political relationships with noncommu- 
nists. What is sad about all of this is that we are 
still so influenced by the concept of monolithic, 
totalitarian communism that such an obvious 
point still needs to be argued at length. Very little 
work is being done by political scientists in analyz- 
ing the nature of communist politics. This collec- 
tion of essays is a good example, for.there is not 
much analysis of communist politics here beyond 
the point that communists have politics. Only 
when we accept the fact that communists do not 
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exist separate from the world of politics will we be 
able to turn our.attention to the important ques- 
tions about Eurocommunism. 


CHARLES J. NAGY, JR. 
Graceland College 


Local Government in the Third World: The 
Experience of Tropical Africa. Edited by Philip 
Mawhood. (New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
1983. Pp. xiii + 261. $39.95.) 


This book brings together a set of extremely 
useful essays on the relations of local and central 
governments in a number of English-speaking 
countries of Africa. As a whole, the essays present 
well-informed, succinctly written, and generally 
sympathetic accounts of the problems faced by 
local governments as they labor under political 
and resource constraints, some imposed by central 
governments, and others aspects of the nature of 
the situation. Mawhood establishes the thesis and 
tone of discussion and analysis early: Although 
“most governments like the idea of decentraliza- 
tion” (p. 1), they do not wish to incur the conse- 
quences of genuine power-sharing. Central gov- 
ernments argue, and sometimes even want, the 
benefits of local participation and the ability to 
adjust centrally formulated plans to local condi- 
tions and political interests, yet central govern- 
ments also fear the inefficiencies, embarrass- 
ments, and, most importantly, the political chal- 
lenges that an independent power base may pro- 
vide opposition groups. As a result, periods of 
decentralization and recentralization come and go 
as the center struggles with the need to be efficient 
and effective (the precondition of its political 
legitimacy) and its fear for political survival. 
Nelson Kasfir concludes, then, that the enduring 
dilemma of decentralization in tropical Africa will 
remain the problem of creating an unchallenged 
national authority ‘‘secure enough to cede a range 
of powers to local communities” (p. 44). Until 
that day, which does not appear close, local gov- 
ernments will be dancing on short strings manipu- 
lated by political interests and conflicts at the 
center. In short, argues Mawhood, ‘“‘because it is 
politically difficult, local government has hardly 
ever been given a fair trial” (p. xii). 

The book bears the stamp of its editor. Chap- 
ters are of uniformly high quality, concisely 
packed with information, and follow the con- 
ceptual distinctions and substantive emphases 
established in Mawhood’s introductory chapter. 
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Descriptive chapters on local-central government 
relations in Sudan (by Malcolm Norris), Tanzania ` 
(Mawhood), Kenya (Walter O. Oyugi), Botswana 
(Wyn Reilly), Cameroon (Mawhood), Ghana 
(David Harris), and Nigeria (Alex Gboyega) are 
bracketed by introductory and concluding essays 
by Mawhood and a general survey of trends in 
decentralization in Africa by Nelson Kasfir. Maw- 
hood’s introduction sets out the terms of the 
analysis, a contrast between decentralization 
(authentic power-sharing between central and 
local governments) and deconcentration (local ad- 
ministration controlled by the center under a 
variety of institutional arrangements) and 
describes the various forms, primarily in financial 
and personnel arrangements, that both distribu- 
tions of powers. have taken. Kasfir summarizes 
three phases of local-central government relations 
in Africa since independence (a shift from decen- 
tralization to centralization and back again) and 
sketches four factors leading to the initial dis- 
mantling of decentralized government structures 
inherited from the British: the contradiction be- 
tween colonial and traditional political practices, 
poverty, a strong belief in the necessity of cen- 
tralized planning for development, and the non- 
legitimation of political opposition. Failures of 
centralization have led to a reemphasis on local 
government—Kasfir outlines recent developments 
in Tanzania, Sudan, and Nigeria. Country chap- 
ters are primarily descriptive; they trace major 
reorganizations of local governments’ structures 
and authority in various countries since the 1950s 
and argue some reasons for the frequent restruc- 
turing of political institutions that are described. 

Local Government in the Third World provides 
an introduction to a generally underemphasized 
yet crucial topic in our understanding of political 
realities and development in Africa and would be 
useful as a textbook. One can wish that the 
generally descriptive and institutional emphasis of 
country chapters had been supplemented by 
analyses of the process of local government and 
policy formation and implementation. What is 
absent from the chapters is a sense of the politics 
of government at the local level, of the whys and 
wherefores of decisions made or foregone. If sup- 
plemented by case studies, the book will provide a 
solid core text. Although primarily descriptive, it 
has the virtues of its modesty; it clearly sets out the 
terms under which. the problems of local govern- 
ment are to be considered and then provides 
detailed information. There is something to be 
said for knowing what institutions look like on the 
ground before arguing why their pores fail or 
succeed. 


OTWIN MARENIN 
University of Colorado 
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Dealing in Votes: Interactions Between Politicians 
and Voters in Britain and the USA. By Iain 
McLean. (New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1982. 
Pp. x + 209. $25.00.) 


It is hard to know from what perspective to 
review this book. It is not labeled a text and at $25 
hardly can be intended for classroom use. On the 
other hand, it does not present original research, 
and its coverage of the literature is more a sum- 
mary than a synthesis, so it offers little to the 
scholar. McLean certainly writes clearly and pro- 
vides some agreeable touches of humor—pluses 
for student use. But he assumes a level of knowl- 
edge of British politics that American students do 
not have. The main strength of what is otherwise a 
very pedestrian book is very good selection of 
actual events in British and American politics to 
illustrate abstracts points. 

McLean first sketches three approaches to the 
study of voting: electoral geography, opinion sur- 
veys, and Downsian deduction. He devotes a 
chapter to summarizing the main points of British 
electoral studies and then does the same for U.S. 
studies. The main focal points are the effect of 
class, region, religion, and race;.party identifica- 
tion; party system realignment; and issue voting. 
Concluding the part of the book devoted to voters 
is a chapter elaborating the Downsian approach, 
concentrating on why people bother to vote, how 
they decide on a party preference, and informa- 
tion costs: 

The next part is composed of chapters on pres- 
sure groups, party activists, and bureaucrats—all 
termed by McLean as intermediaries. He explains 
why, as the Downsian model would suggest, pro- 
ducer groups generally are more poweful than 
consumer or altruistic groups, but nonetheless, 
may be defeated by galvanized voters. Among 
party activists, McLean distinguishes ideological 
from nonideological entrepreneurs and contrasts 
both with expressivists, who are active simply for 
social and psychological satisfaction rather than 
for political reasons. He decides that activists 
are more extreme in their views than office hold- 
ers and briefly discusses some examples of clashes 
between the two in British politics. As for bureau- 
crats, the question is whether they are the real 
governors. McLean thinks they are not, although 
he grants them considerable policy influence. 

The final part of the book is two chapters on 
politicians. The same distinction is made as for ac- 
‘tivists, with one chapter on entrepreneurs and 
another on the motivating effects of an unhappy 
childhood on politicians. (Curiously, this final 
chapter cites five times a work by Hugh Berring- 
ton that does not appear in the Bibliography, nor 
is Berrington included in the Index.) Although of 
only marginal relevance, a discussion of campaign 
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finance is included in this part. Incredibly, these 
comments (and the Bibliography) totally ignore 
Michael Pinto-Duschinsky’s benchmark study 
British Political Finance 1830-1980 (American 
Enterprise Institute, 1981). 

The page-long conclusion says that the book 
has “‘two missionary aims: to show that rival ap- 
proaches to the study of political behaviour are 
complementary” (p. 187), and that political par- 
ticipants are not as stupid as sometimes is 
asserted. Were this book in paper at a third the 
price, introducing students in a political behavior 
class to a survey of the literature organized to con- 
vey such ideas would be worth considering. As it 
is, this book can safely be ignored because it of- 
fers nothing new. 


JORGEN RASMUSSEN 
Towa State University 


Between Battles and Ballots: Israeli Military in 
Politics. By Yoram Peri. (New York: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1983. Pp. vili + 344. 
$39.50.) 


Ever since Israel’s founding, the country has 
been beseiged by enemies, and its very existence 
has been threatened. Past wars, incidents of ter- 
rorism, and the inevitability of more wars have 
made security ‘‘the central problem of Israel’s 
existence’? (p. 19). No wonder then that the 
mechanism for safeguarding the polity, the Israel 
Defense Forces (IDF), occupies a very special 
place in Israeli society. Until recently, Israel’s 
citizen army embodied the national consensus and 
served as a focus of national unity. But unques- 
tioning obedience to the Army’s dictates began to 
erode, slowly at first, when a few refused to serve 
in the military’s administration of the occupied 
territories, and then more rapidly after the expan- 
sion of Israel’s war in Lebanon, when a bitter 
debate gave rise to antiwar protest movements 
and the refusal of some reservists to serve in 
Lebanon. 

This change in attitude toward the IDF came 
about as a result of two factors: an unprecedented 
military involvement in politics and the break- 
down of national consensus. One can get a better 
understanding of the forces leading to the present 
circumstances by reading Yoram Peri’s Between 
Battles and Ballots: Israeli Military in Politics. 

Peri painstakingly and convincingly documents 
his view that the IDF was not an ‘‘instrumental’’ 
army. (He defines instrumental as being dis- 
connected from party politics, subject to strict 
control by state institutions, and serving onlyasan 
instrument of government policy.) Peri’s thesis is 
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that the centrality of security enabled senior 
military personnel to play a significant role in 
Israeli politics and public life, and that the mili- 
tary played a formidable role in shaping national 
policy. ‘‘Since the attainment of independence in 
1948 state control over the military has been 
weaker than commonly perceived. Instead of state 
control, a unique pattern of civil-military partner- 
ship exists. This relationship reflects the inner 
rivalries of Israel’s party politics. Clashes and ac- 
commodations between various coalitions of 
politicians and military leaders occurred through- 
out the changing Governments from Ben Gurion 
to Begin” (p. vii). 

Peri begins with a review of the approaches to 
the study of civil-military relations in Israel. He 
rightly justifies the need for his new analysis 
because since the mid-sixties there has been a 
significant entry of senior reserve officers into the 
higher echelons of politics—for example, Rabin, 
Dayan, Weizman, and Sharon—and because 
since the Six Day War of 1967, the IDF has been 
an army of occupation. Peri describes and 
analyzes the evolution of the military during the 
British Mandate, Ben Gurion and the politiciza- 
tion of the IDF, party politics as the driving force 
of political-military relations, generals as politi- 
cians, the nexus of institutional relationships 
(Cabinet, Prime Minister, Defense Minister, 
Knesset, the IDF and the Defense Ministry), the 
state budget and its relationship to the defense 
budget, and specific crises in political-military 
relations. These crises—the Lavon and Ben Barka 
affairs; Eshkol’s authority crisis immediately 
before the Six Day War; the 1973 crisis in com- 
mand in which Sharon, in a foreshadowing of his 
role in the Lebanon War, refused to be con- 
trolled; and the disagreements between General 
Tal and Defense Minister Dayan—all contributed 
to the intermingling of the military and political 
systems. This intermingling gained momentum 
under Begin’s Likud government. Peri concludes 
by raising some fundamental questions about the 
future of military involvement in political affairs 
and presents a believable and frightening hypo- 
thetical scenario of events leading toward a ‘‘mili- 
tary democracy.’’ 

Between Battles and Ballots is an insightful, 
analytical, thoroughly researched exposition of 
what may become a major problem for the con- 
tinuance of Israel’s democratic political system. It 
is a brilliant and seminal book that deserves 
wide readership. i 


NORMAN L. ZUCKER 
University of Rhode Island 
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The Contemporary Mediterranean World. Edited 
by Carl F. Pinkele and Adamantia Pollis. 
(New York: Praeger Publishers, 1983. Pp. v + 
369. $35.50.) 


. Carl F. Pinkele and Adamantia Pollis’s The 
Contemporary Mediterranean World is an am- 
bitious attempt to provide the reader with an in- 
terdisciplinary analysis of an increasingly impor- ` 
tant region of the world. This edited book of © 
readings certainly reflects the interplay of politics, 
history, economics, religion, and jurisprudence in 
the numerous nations and international agencies 
that constitute the Mediterranean world. 
Together, the articles confirm the generally agreed 
upon assumption of the literature that a multi- 
plicity of variables, some more important than 
others, influence decision makers in the Mediter- 
ranean region. 

A Rockefeller Foundation-sponsored confer- 
ence in Bellagio, Italy on the Mediterranean world 
is the source of the articles in this edited work. 
Topics covered by the authors range from the im- 
pact of superpower rivalry on the Mediterranean 
region to the region’s legal culture. The impor- 
tance of interdependence and agenda-setting for 
understanding the Mediterranean world com- 
prises the essence of Pinkele’s opening remarks. 
The assessment that the asymmetrical relation- 
ships among the actors in the region under study 
allows for the interests of the powerful to 
penetrate the agendas of the less powerful leads 
Pinkele to conclude that ‘‘contradictions abound 
and the future looks grim” (p. xix). Pinkele, 
therefore, has set the stage for a more thorough 
examination of this conclusion in the essays that 
constitute the balance of the book. 

The work is organized into two parts that 
demonstrate the various factors influencing Medi- 
terranean decision makers. Part 1 concentrates on 
the international context within which Mediter- 
ranean decision makers formulate and implement 
public policies. Eight essays examine the relation- 
ship between particular nations in the Mediter- 
ranean region and primarily the United States, the 
USSR, and the European Community in terms of 
security, economic, religious, and environmental 
issues, The roles of the United States and the 
USSR in this region receive special attention. The 
assumption made by Betty Smolansky, Oles M. 
Smolansky, and George Ginsburgs in their essay, 
“A National-Interest Framework: The United 
States and the Soviet Union in the Eastern Medi- 
terranean’’ that ‘both Moscow and Washington 
appear to accept as a tenet of faith the notion that 
the Mediterranean itself is an important key to the 
stability of the surrounding areas, particularly the 
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Middle East’’ (p. 6) explains the record of super- 
-power involvement in the region discussed in 
other essays on this topic in Part 1. The connec- 
tion between the remaining essays on the environ- 
ment and Islam in the region and the contextual 
factors of superpower competition and the Euro- 
pean Community is less clear. 

Part 2 consists of 10 essays that focus on the ef- 
fects of interdependence in the Mediterranean 
world. This section of the book examines the con- 
sequences of monetary integration, labor migra- 
tion, foreign policy, and legal history for par- 
ticular Mediterranean actors. Many of the con- 
tributors to this section discuss the challenges fac- 
ing those Mediterranean countries in positions of 
dependency with either the European community 
and/or, for example,more dominant powers in 
the region. In his essay “The European Com- 
munity in Search of a New Mediterranean Policy: 
A Chance for a More Symmetrical Interdepen- 
dence?,’’ Stefan Musto argues that “‘it is undis- 
puted that further industrial development in the 
Mediterranean countries and more intensive trade 
with the community are important prerequisites 
for any beneficial cooperation in the future” (p. 
167). Musto contends, however, that this pro- 
posal would depend on actions almost impossible 
to expect from either side. According to the essay 
“Monetary Integration in a Twelve-Member 
European Community: The Implications for 
Greece, Portugal, and Spain’’ by Robert Baade 
and Jonathan Galloway, the effects of a monetary 
. union on Greece, Portugal, and Spain ‘‘may serve 
to frustrate [their] longer-term economic aspira- 
tions’’ (p. 235). The analyses suggest, therefore, 
that these types of asymmetrical relationships are 
likely to persist given the poor economic position 
of most of the Mediterranean nations. 

The concepts of interdependence and agenda 
penetration examined in the Introduction are 
potentially very useful for understanding decision 
making in the Mediterranean region. In fact, 
many of the essays partially incorporate the 
framework adopted at the outset of the book. At 
least some treatment, however, of the effects of 
interdependence and agenda penetration by the 
balance of the articles would increase the value of 
this work for students and scholars interested in 
the world of Mediterranean affairs. The absence 
of any summary chapter diminishes the relevance 
of those essays unrelated to the theoretical frame- 
work outlined in Pinkele’s introduction. 

This work exemplifies both the strengths and 
the weaknesses of an edited book of readings. In- 
dividually, the essays are uniformly strong and in- 
formative concerning the political, historical, 
legal, economic, and cultural factors influencing 
Mediterranean decision makers. Taken as a 
whole, however, the collection lacks the common 
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theoretical theme that links the essays in a way 
useful to the observer of Mediterranean affairs. 


CRAIG E. HARTZER 
South Bend, Indiana 


China’s Vietnam War. By Hemen Ray. (Atlantic 
Highlands, N.J.: Humanities Press, 1983. Pp. 
x + 130. $11.75.) 


One of the ironies of recent history is that 
China and Vietnam engaged in war with each 
other in 1979, six years after the end of the U.S. 
war with Vietnam, in which China had supported 
Vietnam. One reason for the U.S. role in Vietnam 
had been to ‘‘contain’’ China. In 1979 it was Viet- 
nam’s turn to ‘‘contain’’ China. Scholarship that 
can explain this unexpected turn of events can 
only be welcome. Unfortunately, the volume 
under review here only partially fulfills expecta- 
tions. 

Hemen Ray has chosen to begin his study of 
Sino-Vietnamese relations with the early post- 
World War II period ending the French role in In- 
dochina and beginning the acceleration of a pro- 
cess to create a Democratic Republic of Vietnam 
(DRV) under the leadership of Ho Chi Minh and 
the Lao Dong party. Ray chronicles Sino-Viet- 
namese relations through the 1954 Geneva Con- 
ference, early Chinese support for the Vietminh 
against the French and later for the DRV and the 
National Liberation Front against the Americans. 
He traces the precarious position of the DRV as 
the Sino-Soviet dispute developed, the worsening 
relations with China, and the outbreak of the war 
between two former allies in 1979. 

Ray’s account is ultimately unsatisfactory: pri- 
marily because the discussion omits some crucial 
issues and fails to explain the behavior and 
motivation of the various participants in either the 
U.S.-Vietnam war or the Sino-Vietnamese strug- 
gle. Ray seldom deviates from his relentless 
chronological journey through the development 
of Sino-Vietnamese relations, and there are far 
more direct quotes from the press of the various 
countries involved than can be justified. Ray’s 
analysis is seldom in error or misleading, although 
one 1965 quote from Chou En-lai on the Chinese 
alleged willingness to bleed the North Vietnamese 
in the war almost certainly refers instead to the 
Americans, but the context cannot be checked 
because it is not referenced. Ray does make 
numerous interesting points, and in general the 
shortcomings of the book are those of omission 
rather than commission. 

The book needs a general outline of the overall 
goals and strategies of the superpowers, China, 
and Vietnam. Instead, these questions are treated 
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in passing, often implicitly, and almost always too 
briefly. One is often left with follow-up questions 
that do not get answered in the rush to continue 
narrating the factual developments. Too little at- 
tention is given ‘to differences within the leader- 
ship in each country, a subject on which a con- 
siderable number of secondary sources are readily 
available, and little attention is focused on the dif- 
ferent strategies of war advocated by the Soviets 
and the Chinese during the U.S.-Vietnamese war 
and the impact of this squabbling on the Viet- 
namese strategy. Almost no information is pro- 
vided on the nature or importance of the Viet- 
namese treatment of the Chinese nationals living 
in Vietnam and the impact of this on the outbreak 
of the war in 1979. This crucial issue certainly 
deserves: some attention. Finally, little explicit ap- 
preciation or exploration is directed toward the 
irony of two major communist states, only recent- 
ly allied, going to war with each other. 

Ray believes that the war has not settled any 
problems, that the Chinese were responsible for 
initiating it, and that the Soviets benefitted greatly 
by strengthening their position in Indochina. In 
the end, the Chinese suffered because of a divided 
leadership and people, squandered resources, 
demonstrated weakness in the Army, and the ero- 
sion of the modernization plan. These conclusions 
are sensible but unexceptional, and that charac- 
terization could be applied to the book as a whole. 
This book is too close to the action, and too little 
time is spent interpreting the busily researched 
facts. It is also marred by sloppy footnoting with- 
out attribution, including the annoying attribu- 
tion to original foreign language sources in the 
translated source. 


| WAYNE BERT 
Reston, Virginia 


Workers and Communists in France: From Popu- 
lar Front to Eurocommunism. By George Ross. 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1982. Pp. xvi + 357. $30.00.) 


Trade unions in France have traditionally oscil- 
lated between the two dominant dimensions of 
union behavior—overt, broadly based political 
activity on the one hand, and what Ross calls 
“labor market activity” (the concerns of workers 
in specific conjunctural settings) on the other— 
and between party-linked organizational struc- 
tures and autonomous (syndicalist) union- 
centered ones. The conflicts and tensions between 
the French confederations, including their occa- 
sional problematic rapprochements, reflect the 
weakness of-the French iabor movement as a 
whole, seen in its inability to organize effectively 
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(an optimistic assessment would suggest a 15-20% 
unionization rate) or to bargain collectively, 
whether with management or the state. And this 
weakness, in turn, reflects the twists and turns of 
union activity along the two dimensions men- 
tioned above in the face of fierce management 
hostility and the superior organization of the state 
as new conjunctures reinforce the oscillations of 
weak structures. Only when the social climate pro- 
vides an independent mobilizing dynamic, drag- 
ging the confederations along, are these patterns 
of tension overcome; but May, 1968 has become 
the exception that proves the rule. 

In this clearly written and wide-ranging study, 
George Ross provides an overview of the recent 
history of the largest union central, the Con- 
federation Generale du Travail (CGT), in its prob- 
lematic links with (and its relative subordination 
to) the French Communist party (PCF). The PCF 
consolidated its grip on the CGT immediately 
after World War II, as the cold war crystallized 
and both the PCF and the CGT were isolated 
within a ghetto in which labor market considera- 
tions were firmly subordinated to a Leninist 
‘‘transmission-belt’’ model of union activity 
rooted in the PCF’s firm Stalinism. Post-Stalin 
changes within the Party (which never really over- 
hauled the Party structure as they did in Italy), 
plus the changing composition and consciousness 
of the working class in the period of rapid French 
economic growth in the 1950s and 1960s, led to 
pressures for the CGT to act less out of pure par- 
tisan considerations and more in tune with a labor 
market that was both unfamiliar and in flux—a 
phase which Ross labels ‘‘relative autonomy,” to 
emphasize that Party considerations were still the 
bottom line. The upheavals of 1968 and 1969, 
Ross suggests, might have provided the possibility 
for a more truly autonomous CGT, acting both 
within and outside of a more democratized PCF, 
to push the Party along a more pluralistic and 
potentially majoritarian path, as the Soviet inva- 
sion of Czechoslovakia and the “Hot Autumn” 
of 1969 did for the Italian Communist party and 
labor confederations like the CGIL. However, a 
combination of internal factors (the residues of 
Stalinist organizational centralization), external 
trade union factors (the salience of the neo- 
syndicalist central, the CFDT with its priorities of 
local struggle and worker control), and external 
political factors (the amazing renaissance of the 
Socialist party under Mitterrand, or the contrac- 
tualism of Chaban-Delmas) combined to blunt 
the Eurocommunist dynamic and place the PCF 
on a downward spiral toward marginalization, a 
trend that has continued since the Left victory at 
the polls in 1981. The book stops in 1980, but the 
current positions of the PCF, both in the govern- 
ment and highly critical, and the CGT, whose 
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members are taking the brunt of the government’s 
austerity program, seem to amply confirm the 
more pessimistic elements of Ross’s analysis. 

The book has few weaknesses, and those are 
arguable. Ross seems to conflate the two 
analytical dimensions mentioned earlier into one 
~—transmission-beltism versus labor-market trade 
unionism—which may oversimplify certain con- 
flicts and alternatives, yet he is sensitive to the 
nuances in his descriptions. And ‘‘relative auton- 
omy’’ seems a bit too grand a term for the floun- 
derings of the PCF-CGT relatiaonship in the 
1950s and 1960s. On the empirical side, one might 
have wished to find a more detailed analysis of 
internal CGT politicking at certain times, but 
sources are presumably unavailable. The strengths 
of the book are in the quality and clarity of the 
writing, the impressive balance between analysis 
and historical description that makes the book 
both a general historical text and a closely focused 
academic case study, and the critical empathy that 
Ross brings to his subject. He may disapprove of 
moralizing (p. 311), but he transcends the mere 
cost-benefit analysis to which he modestly lays 
claim. And, incidentally, isn’t it nice when a well- 
produced academic book places the footnotes 
where one can actually read them, at the bottom 
of the page! 


PHILIP G. CERNY 
| University of York (England) 


Decade of Dealignment: The Conservative Victory 
of 1979 and Electoral Trends in the 1970s. By 
Bo Sarlvik and Ivor Crewe. (New York: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1983. Pp. xv + 393. 
$49.50.) 


Observers of British elections since 1970 have 
become aware that voting behavior has changed in 
important ways and that those shifts stem partly 
from significant economic and social changes. 
One of the two primary authors of this study, Ivor 
Crewe, is among the most highly respected elec- 
tion analysts in the United Kingdom. He regularly 
publishes his findings in a wide variety of news- 
papers, magazines, and scholarly journals. There- 
' fore, in this book, few unfamiliar cats are let out 
of the bag. 

Part 1, which was written by Crewe, contains a 
thorough review of the political and economic 
problems and controversies during the 1970s. It is 
a good refresher for the specialist and a very in- 
formative introduction for the nonspecialist. It 
presents an average British voter who has become 
better educated, more middle class, more pros- 
perous, more likely to own his own dwelling, and 
less class conscious than was the case in the 1960s 
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and before. His voting behavior is far more vola- 
tile than it once was; he is more willing to shift 
his vote from one election to another in response 
to short-term factors or to his appraisal of politi- 
cians’ performance in office. His social class in- 
fluences his voting less and less, although the link 
between social class and party choice has not 
totally vanished. In the absence of significant 
lingual, religious, or national differences, social 
class remains the only enduring division of par- 
tisan consequence in British society. It still influ- 
ences voting far more than do age and sex. What 
Sarlvik and Crewe especially challenge is the 
“two-class?” conception of the parties’ social 
bases, according to which the middle and upper 
classes vote for the Conservatives and the working 
class votes Labour. 

The weakening of the class determinant in vot- 
ing has particularly hurt the Labour party, to 
which the working class no longer remains un- 
swervingly loyal. This especially applies to 
workers who are not employed in mining or in na- 
tionalized. or traditional ‘‘smokestack’’ industries 
and who live in their own homes and in the South. 
Persons in that ‘‘new working class,” which is 
more oriented toward the service or high-tech- 
nology industries, do not hesitate to vote Conser- 
vative, Liberal, or SDP. Indeed, as Crewe re- 
vealed in a recent article, only two out of five 
trade union members voted Labour in the 1983 
elections. This statistic is a distressing signal to a 
party established by the labor movement and con- 
stitutionally tied to the unions. 

In general, none of the major occupational 
groups provides the same degree of solid and con- 
sistent support for one of the two major parties as 
was the case in earlier postwar era. Sarlvik and 
Crewe note also that the proportion of the elec- 
torate who consider themselves to be ‘‘very 
strongly” attached to any of the parties has de- 
clined dramatically, from 40% in 1964 to only 
19% in 1979. It is scarcely surprising that this 
weakening of voter identity has benefitted the 
minor parties, whose share in the total vote 
advanced steadily in the course of the 1970s. The 
regional parties faded quickly after 1974. Because 
the SDP, to which a six-page postscript is de- 
voted, was not founded until 1981, the authors 
could not predict its future with any certainty. 
They note that the Liberal party has steadily ad- 
vanced since the late 1950s, despite temporary 
downswings. Even though the two major parties’ 
firm postwar grip over the electorate has been 
cracked, Sarlvik and Crewe warn that they 
(especially the Tories) can still powerfully com- 
pete with the rising parties for the political middle 
ground and reattract former supporters and non- 
aligned voters. 

Part 2, written by Bo Sarlvik, seeks in greater 
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detail to explain the precise flow of the vote in the 
1970s and its relationship to positions taken by 
voters and parties on the issues that dominated 
the period. Sarlvik presents and examines the 
mass of electoral and opinion data compiled by 
the University of Essex, and he links that data 
with actual voting. The issues he examines include 
the overall state of the economy, inflation, the 
balance of payments deficit, the real fall in the 
GNP, the slow but persistent rise in unemploy- 
ment, further nationalization of industries, the 
maintenance of a high level of social welfare 
spending, the British role in the EC, trade union 
power and the impact of the “‘winter of dis- 
content’? in 1978 and 1979, when the concatena- 
tion of strikes seemed to leave the public good un- 
attended. Sarlvik also considers the issues of ‘‘law 
and order,” immigration and integration of non- 
white minorities, devolution, and the relative 
popularity of political leaders. The end product is 
an exhaustive explanation of the Conservative vic- 
tory and of the possibility of a significant turning 
point: the emergence of a conservative electorate. 

Sarlvik and Crewe have produced a book that 
describes the electoral shifts of the 1970s as David 
Butler and Donald Stokes, in their Political 
Change in Britain (Interuniversity Consortium for 
Political and Social Research, 1972), described the 
transformations of the 1960s. They succeed in 
making the book informative for the academic 
specialist as well as usable by senior under- 
graduates and interested lay persons. Political 
scientists who want to dig deeply into the under- 
lying reasons for dealignment and for the state of 
British politics in the 1980s will not wish to ignore 
this study. 


WAYNE C. THOMPSON 
Virginia Military Institute 


North Korea Today: Strategic and Domestic 
Issues. Edited by Robert A. Scalapino and 
Jun-Yop Kim. (Berkeley: Institute of East 
Asian Studies, University of California, 1983. 
Pp. vili + 371. $20.00, paper.) 


The contemporary study of North Korea often 
invites comparison to the study of China a decade 
ago, when scholars dealt with a society into which 
few Westerners were able to obtain entry and 
where a leftist leadership imposed a seemingly 
orthodox veneer. Yet China in the early 1970s 
exhibited signs of opening to the-West and, in ad- 
dition, supplied refugees who could be inter- 
viewed. In the North Korean case, there are few 
signs of the kinds of changes which would facili- 
tate Western study of its society. Thus, the cir- 
cumstances facing the researcher in the study of 
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North Korea remain similar to those two decades 
earlier when Scalapino edited a volume with the 
same title (Praeger Publishers, 1963). 

North Korea Today consists of 16 essays 
originally prepared for a conference held in 1981 
in Berkeley under the sponsorship of the Institute 
of East Asian Studies of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley and funded by the Korean 
Traders Scholarship Foundation. The con- 
tributors are scholars in South Korea and the 
United States, most of whom have written exten- 
sively on North Korea in the past. The volume is 
equally divided between essays on domestic issues 
and those on foreign policy. Included in the 
former category are selections on constitutional- 
ism (Chin-wee Chung), the personality of Kim Il- 
song (Dae-Sook Suh), the rise of Kim Chong-il 
(Chong-Sik Lee), mass organizations (Chong- 
Wook Chung), social policy (Changsoo Lee), the 
military (Young C. Kim), economic planning 
(Joseph S. Chung), and agriculture (Ki-Hyuk 
Pak). Essays on foreign policy include industrial 
and trade policy (Sang-Chul Suh), security policy 
(Sung-joo Han), policy toward South Korea 
(Sang-woo Rhee), unification policy (Byung Chul 
Koh), African policy (Sang-Seek Park), relations 
with Japan and the United States (Robert A. 
Scalapino), and relations with China and the 
Soviet Union (Donald S. Zagoria). An essay, 
‘‘North Korea: One South Korean Perspective” 
(Hongkoo Lee) seems somehow out of place. 

One expects a collection of essays to be by its 
very nature uneven. Yet the overall level of schol- 
arship is high, with little disparity in quality 
among the essays; there is a minimum of repeti- 
tion, and overt biases are not in evidence. 
Although it is impossible in the space of a short 
review to devote adequate attention to each essay, 
it is nonetheless possible to discern broad themes 
that appear in several of the contributions. In 
general, the reader comes away with the feeling 
that prospects for North Korea- in the short run 
are uncertain at best. Some of this is due to the 
impending elevation of Kim’s son to power. But it 
is also due to North Korea’s need for foreign 
capital and technology if it wants to keep pace 
with South Korea. This may require a modifica- 
tion of North Korea’s chuch’e (self-reliance) 
ideology and its relations with Western countries. 
It may also give rise to a new class of technocrats 
whose revolutionary zeal may be called into ques- 
tion. Thus, the possibility for generational con- 
flict as well as questions of ideology (red versus 
expert) and foreign policy loom as agenda items 
whose resolution can only be guessed at. 

A final word of praise needs to be uttered for 
the efforts of the Institute of East Asian Studies 
to promote the study of North Korea. It also pub- 
lished in 1983 Journey to North Korea: Personal 
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Perceptions edited by C. I. Eugene Kim and B. 
C. Koh, which can be read with profit as a com- 
panion to the volume under review here. In addi- 
tion, the Institute’s sponsorship of another major 
conzerence on North Korea in August, 1984 was 
testament to its commitment to this field. 


WAYNE PATTERSON 
Saint Norbert College 


The Age of Charisma. By Arthur Schweitzer. 
(Chicago: Nelson-Hall, 1984. Pp. xii + 417. 
$30.95.) 

The Spellbinders: Charismatic Political Leader- 
ship. By Ann Ruth Willner. (New Haven, 
Conn.: Yale University Press, 1984. Pp. xi + 
212. $17.95.) 


Charisma is a la mode. Until about a dozen 
years ago, books that mentioned charisma ex- 
plicitly in their titles could probably have been 
counted on the fingers of one hand, whatever 
country they were published in. Now one or two 
such books appear annually in the United States 
alone, and publicists and journalists have ren- 
dered the word almost meaningless by overuse. 
Does this merely reflect a renewed intellectual in- 
terest in the concept, or does it reflect an actual 
increase in the frequency of appearance of the 
phenomenon.of charisma? Williner’s book is pri- 
marily in the first category, whereas Schweitzer’s 
argues that because charisma is today much more 
frequent than Max Weber predicted, we have to 
review our notion of it. 

Although the very nature of charisma—its 
a-rational, or supra-rational, elements—makes a 
rigorous definition of it difficult, it is precisely 
this problem that has fascinated so many scholars, 
and for very good reasons. Unless we have a clear 
idea of what charisma is, we cannot legitimately 
identify who has it (or to whom and by whom it is 
ascribed), or how frequently it occurs. 

Schweitzer’s purpose is to answer this question 
and many more. His is an attempt at a compre- 
hensive approach to the problem, an omnibus 
tyre of work that in Germany would be called a 
Handbuch on charisma. Identification, defini- 
tion, and classification are the dominant themes 
of this meticulously organized book, which opens 
with a chapter on ‘‘Varieties of Charisma” and 
clases with one on ‘‘Charismatic Rulership,’’ of 
which six types are distinguished. The volume is 
rounded out with a 105-item glossary beginning 
with ‘‘Aristocratic Charisma’? and ‘‘Ascetic 
Charisma” and ending with ‘‘Transitional Char- 
isma” and ‘‘Value Charisma.” Obviously an ad- 
mirer of Weber, Schweitzer nevertheless does not 
shy away from being in part critical of Weber’s 
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theory of charisma. For example, he argues for 
a more extended (some might call it watered 
down) notion of charisma because the “impure” 
charisma that is the most frequent type in histori- 
cal reality tends to combine and ally itself with 
other types of leadership and legitimacy and thus 
achieve rulership, which explains why we live in 
an ‘‘age of charisma.” Useful as his book is, 
Schweitzer will not escape the criticism that in his 
eagerness to clarify he has all too systematically 
fenced and crossfenced the pastures of a concept 
that can intrinsically remain alive and stimulating 
only when left on the open range of broad gener- 
alizations that nurture a degree of vagueness and 
imprecision as virtues, not sins. 

Willner’s book is just the opposite of a Hand- 
buch. A collection of essays, it tries to clarify not 
by nailing down various characteristics and 
phenomena into a classificatory scheme, but by 
challenging ideas with ideas, drawing at the same 
time on empirical data, some derived from per- 
sonal observation. Whereas Schweitzer discusses 
several score of personalities he judges to be 
charismatic leaders, Willner focuses on just a few 
and avoids confusing centralized power (as 
wielded by a Stalin, Idi Amin, or Ceausescu) with 
the power of charisma. She pays considerable 
attention to the cultural, psychological, and 
mythological milieu, arguing at the same time that 
the charismatic leader is not simply made by cir- 
cumstances (e.g., a crisis situation), but creates 
them himself. Several well-chosen historical 
examples illustrating her case are discussed at 
length, and her narrative skills further enhance 
the value of this book. 

Although both Schweitzer and Willner speak 
about charisma in political leadership, neither dis- 
tinguishes between charisma as such and as politi- 
cal leadership as such, or explicitly denies that 
there may be charisma in matters political that 
does not involve leadership. In other words, is itof 
the domain of political science to inquire what is 
charisma, or only what is charismatic political 
leadership? Yet a discussion of this question 
would seem essential. If we can and should dis- 
tinguish (in the political context) between char- 
isma and charismatic political leadership, then the 
former could be understood to be fundamentally 
a gift of understanding travail in the social fabric: 
of foreseeing and understanding the nature of the 
(spontaneous or deliberately caused) changes in a 
sociopolitical realm and of finding solutions for 
the ensuing crises that are clearly beyond the 
problem-solving ability of the existing political 
system and the grasp of the available political 
elite. Thus, charisma would be essentially an intel- 
lectual attribute, a gift of reason—of super- 
rationality in terms of normal times and normal 
human beings (hence often perceived as an at- 
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tribute of gods)—and on the level of ‘‘founding’’ 
(constituent) ideas and the related grand strategy 
for a new social order. Consequently, charisma 
would be a gift that could be attributed to, and 
belong to for example, an eminence grise who 
neither appears in public nor is known to the 
masses, yet guides and determines the cause of 
politics in the way Aristotle and Machiavelli 
hoped their advice to king and prince would result 
in the founding of a new polity. The formal 
(public) political leader would in such a case not 
really contribute any original ideas, except 
perhaps in the domain of tactics, but would have 
to furnish an impressive (charismatic) physical ap- 
pearance and the ability to communicate with the 
masses. Briefly, on the one hand, we would have 
the charisma of the legislator—of his ideas that 
could become autonomous and timeless, exer- 
cising charismatic leadership again and again over 
the centuries—and on the other, the charisma of 
the mass manager, who is (as Willner possibly 
suggests) a spellbinder rather than a political 
leader in the true sense. 

Of course, there are charismatic political 
leaders, like de Gaulle, who have both original 
political ideas and the ability to sway the masses in 
public appearances. There are also, however, art- 
ful crowd manipulators who can neither them- 
selves contribute any intellectually worthwhile 
thoughts, nor discern what is worth borrowing. 
So they mouth half-understood ideas of great men 
and slogans supplied by half-intellectuals. Pseudo 
charismatic leaders tend to be ruled by ideas of 
pseudo intellectuals, and the power of ideas is 
growing. As Lord Keynes observed at the very end 
of The General Theory of Employment, Inter- 
est, and Money, ‘‘the ideas of economists and 
political philosophers, both when they are right 
and when they are wrong, are more powerful than 
is commonly understood. Indeed the world is 
ruled by little else. Practical men, who believe 
themselves to be quite exempt from any intel- 
lectual influences, are usually the slaves of some 
defunct economist. Madmen in authority, who 
hear voices in the air, are distilling their frenzy 
from some academic scribler of a few years back. 
I am sure that the power of vested interests is vast- 
ly exaggerated compared with the gradual en- 
croachment of ideas.’’ 


LADIS K. D. KRISTOF 
Portland State University 
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Pluralism in the Soviet Union: Essays in Honor of 
H. Gordon Skilling. Edited by Susan Gross 
Solomon. (New York: St. Martin’s Press, 
1983. Pp. ix + 179. $27.50.) 


With the possible exception of Jerry F. Hough, 
no scholar has done more than H. Gordon Skill- 
ing to introduce to the study of Soviet politics 
concepts common to broader social science disci- 
plines. Nearly two decades ago, Skilling chal- 
lenged conventional interpretation of the Soviet 
political system by suggesting that Sovietologists 
would profit through the application of the con- 
cept of pluralism. His compelling essay sparked a 
debate that has continued, although somewhat 
abated, and that remains no closer to resolution 
today than in 1966. 

It is therefore appropriate that Susan Gross 
Soloman has edited this volume of six essays, 
Pluralism in the Soviet Union, as a Festschrift to 
Skilling. Given the controversy surrounding the 
use of pluralism by Sovietologists, it should not be 
very surprising that the book’s five principal 
essays on pluralism and Soviet politics will not 
definitively resolve the debate. The major read- 
ings of this volume can be subdivided into those 
that place the concept of pluralism into a specific 
issue-setting (Wlodzimierz Brus’s analysis of mar- 
kets and Frederick C. Barghoorn’s study on dis- 
sent), and those that evaluate the concept’s 
general utility for Sovietology (the essays by Solo- 
mon, Hough, and Archie Brown). Of these, the 
Solomon and Hough essays deserve closer con- 
sideration. 

Solomon’s chapter offers one of the most 
cogent and comprehensive surveys of the develop- 
ment of the concept of pluralism to be found any- 
where in the literature. She correctly makes note 
of an important, although often ignored, distinc- 
tion between the traditional British version of 
pluralism and the more recent American version. 
For political scientists particularly, this essay 
clarifies the critical need to understand and appre- 
ciate the relative advantages and disadvantages of 
applying British pluralism (with its emphasis on 
systemic change) and American pluralism (with its 
emphasis on systemic maintenance) to the study 
of Soviet political system. Moreover, it brings into 
clearer focus the consequences of juxtaposing 
‘*state primary” and ‘‘society primary’’ interpre- 
tations of the Soviet polity, a point further elab- 
orated by Brown later in the volume. However, 
Solomon’s final recommendation that Sovietolo- 
gists temporarily suspend ‘‘the passion for com- 
parison” and adopt ‘‘a new focus on the unique- 
ness of Soviet politics’’ will undoubtedly—and 
perhaps correctly—-leave many readers wondering 
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what motivations lie beyind her essay. In any 
event, such counsel leaves open the question of 
whether the comparative study of Soviet politics, 
or communism generally, has really been useful— 
an interesting question to raise in the context of a 
Festschrift to one of the more notable proponents 
of the comparative study of communism. 

The most interesting essay, however, is offered 
by Hough. His is an attempt to place into proper 
focus his earlier significant and controversial con- 
tribution to the literature on pluralism and Soviet 
politics. Hough’s often maligned notion of ‘‘in- 
stitutional pluralism,” or later ‘“‘institutionalized 
pluralism,” frequently has served as thé straw 
man for those often purporting to be the defend- 
ers of the traditional faith and the sui generis 
method of analyzing the Soviet political system. 
Although his overt objective in this essay is to 
compare the concept of pluralism and corpor- 
atism (a task effectively accomplished), he also 
pinpoints a more important issue in the context of 
this Festschrift: Where do we go from here? In 
pondering Hough’s rather candid essay in the 
context of the major literature on Soviet politics, 
one cannot escape the conclusion that in recent 
years a great deal of effort and energy has been 
wasted debating the suitability of the concept, 
rather than using the concept as a vehicle for more 
productive and assessable efforts at middle-range 
theory-building. 

In criticizing many Sovietologists for being too 
constrained by the exercise of ‘‘destructive 
polemics’’ aimed at the concept, Hough under- 
scores the principal weakness of this volume in 
general: It does little to make a case for or against 
pluralism as a concept appropriate to middle- 
range theories and empirical analyses of the Soviet 
political system. Indeed, perhaps a more fitting 
tribute to Skilling would have been to provide 
some of the evidence attesting to his influence on 
more recent empirical middle-range applications 
of the concept of pluralism, or its cousin, cor- 
poratism. In this regard, it is unfortunate that 
Valerie Bunce’s recent work on corporatism was 
not included in this volume, because her research 
indeed is representative of Skilling’s broader and 
more enduring contribution to the study of Soviet 
politics. 

These remarks not withstanding, this edited 
volume is a welcome addition to the literature, 
and its recent publication date makes it a valuable 
‘replacement for several similar, although some- 
what dated, works on the topic. If not convinced 
about the suitability of either pluralism or cor- 
poratism for the study of Soviet politics, the 
reader is nonetheless likely to reconsider his or her 
own thoughts about the utility of pluralism for 
Sovietologists. It is even possible that one may 
conclude that the use of pluralism as a concept for 
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explaining the Soviet political system is anything 
but outmoded. 


JOHN D. ROBERTSON 
Texas A&M University 


The Inner Circle: Large Corporations and the 
Rise of Business Political Activity in the US. 
and U.K. By Michael Useem. (New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1984. Pp. xii + 246. 
$22.95.) 


Michael Useem’s book, The Inner Circle,- 
makes a major contribution to the literature deal- 
ing with the relations between business and gov- 
ernment in the United States and Great Britain. 
For many years scholars have been sharply 
divided over the extent to which the business com- 
munities in these two countries have been eco- 
nomically cohesive, aware of their broad class in- 
terests, and effectively organized to act in the 
political arena. Some authorities maintain that the 
American and British business communities are 
dominated by a close-knit national upper class, 
whereas others claim that there is little unity or 
cohesion among large corporate enterprises. 
Useem agrees that business is far from a mono- 
lithic bloc in both countries, but he also argues, 
on the basis of considerable evidence, that there is 
an influential inner circle, linked by stock owner- 
ship, interlocking directorates, and elite peak 
associational ties, which acts as a key force in 
major governmental and nongovernmental af- 
fairs. Moreover, Useem believes that this inner 
circle, with its heavy emphasis on institutional 
affiliations, represents a new phase in economic 
developmennt, much of which has occurred since 
the late 1960s and has now eclipsed two earlier 
stages generally known as family and managerial 
capitalism. 

One of the great values of Useem’s comparative 
analysis of politico-economic relations in these 
two nations is that it has enabled him to discern 
significant similarities and differences in the 
nature and mode of development of these potent 
corporate inner cores. For example, large cor- 
porations in both countries have suffered from 
declining profits in recent years. But in Great 
Britain, the emergence of the inner circle also 
stemmed from the challenge posed by the increas- 
ing political demands of a strong labor union 
movement, whereas Useem says that in the United 
States this complex was created in partial response 
to the growing regulatory encroachment of the 
federal government, especially in the environmen- 
tal sphere. The areas into which Useem, a Boston 
University sociologist, probes cover a variety of 
activities; they include corporate philanthropy, 
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issue advertising, business executive service on 
government advisory bodies, campaign contribu- 
tions, and the escalating employment of political 
action committees. 

However, although clearly a major work, there 
are a number of questions that must be raised 
about certain aspects of Useem’s study. One has 
to do with his use of the term inner circle, which is 
defined as all corporate executives who serve on 
the board of directors of two or more big com- 
panies (although he also provides some statistical 
data on the basis of three or more directorships). 
This takes in a fairly large number of people, not 
all of whom may actually be active members of 
the inner core. In America some scholars would, 
alternatively, place greater stress on corporate 
executive membership in such elite peak groups as 
the Business Council, the Business Roundtable, 
the Committee for Economic Development 
(CED), and the Council on Foreign Relations 
(only one of which, the Business Roundtable, is 
given much weight in Useem’s study). 

Another perhaps even more important defect in 
Useem’s analysis is the fact that he focuses almost 
completely on developments that have taken place 
in the last 10 or 15 years. Were there no inter- 
locking directorates of class-wide or national sig- 
nificance before this time? Also, although I can- 
not attest to the forging of organizational links in 
Great Britain over the years, judging from the 
work of Robert Collins, Kim McQuaid, and 
Laurence Shoup, it is clear that there were some 
other groups, such as the Business Council, CED, 
and Council on Foreign Relations, which have 
played a very prominent ‘‘inner core’’ role in 
American politico~-economic affairs since the early 
1940s. And it is probably for this reason that 
Useem makes the error of asserting that the con- 
servative resurgence led by Margaret Thatcher in 
Great Britain and Ronald Reagan in the United 
~ States is in no small part a political reflection of 
these two corporate inner circles’ rise to power, 
when in fact the latter’s administration has been 
linked closely with such right-wing, non-Estab- 
lishment groups as the American Enterprise Insti- 
tute, the Committee on the Present Danger, the 
Heritage.Foundation, and the Hoover Institution. 

Yet, despite these defects, it should be reiter- 
ated that this is an extremely important book, for 
it is the first work that really stresses the makeup 
and influence of a key segment of the American 
and British business communities that has been 
long ignored by political and social scientists. 


PHILIP H. BURCH, JR. 
Rutgers University 
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Democracy in Latin America: Promise and Prob- 
lems. By Robert Wesson. (New York: Praeger 
Publishers, 1982. Pp. xii + 201. $28.95.) 


_ After reading this book, one wonders at the in- 
clusion of the word ‘‘promise’’ in its subtitle: This 
is really an essay on the failure of democracy in 
Latin America. Wesson’s judgement is that pros- 
pects are grim for the eventual flourishing in the 
region of liberal democracy a la Robert Dahl. Any 
hope for democracy rests on recognizing that the 
Latin American variety might only approximate 
the Western European and North American 
models. Wesson’s prognosis is based on a syn- 
thesis of the standard explanations for Latin 
America’s political climate: a heritage of auto- 
cratic colonial rule, the Iberian cultural tradition, 
infelicitous geographical conditions, the tendency 
toward caudillismo and militarism, and a general- 
ized state of dependency all contribute to 
Wesson’s analysis of Latin American politics. 

Democracy, Wesson tells us, is ‘‘a good word, 
like ‘modern,’ or ‘science,’ with which it is asso- 
ciated. . .” (p. 85), and so Latin Americans of 
nearly all political persuasions claim to desire it. 
But although there is a commitment to constitu- 
tionalism and much populist ideology in the 
region, authentic democracy seems ‘‘weak, 
spasmodic, or practically absent” (p. 85). Given 
the paradoxical conjunction ofa rhetorical prefer- 
ence for democracy with a predilection for anti- 
democratic practice in Latin America, what kind 
of regimes can we expect to find in Latin 
America’s future? Wesson suggests that because 
both populist and revolutionary politics have 
failed to make modern, effective, just societies, 
we might pin our hopes on the convergence of the 
Mexican and Brazilian systems and settle for 
‘“*semi-corporate authoritarianism” (p. 187). He 
acknowledges that an acceptance of single-party 
“democracy”? would signal a compromise with 
the principles of pluralism. 

The very definition of democracy is at issue 
here. Wesson states his presumptions clearly: 
“democracy is related to productivity and good 
social order” (p. 89), and ‘‘democracy is a politi- 
cal condition; to speak of economic democracy is 
a mix-up of categories, like a blue odor or a- vir- 
tuous rock” (p. 84). Wesson is frankly skeptical 
that socialism holds any answers for Latin 
America, and he is as ardently critical of dema- 
gogic populism with its calls for redistribution of 
wealth as he is of economically inefficient oli- 
garchs. 

A free-market system is implicit in Wesson’s 
analysis of democracy. He does recognize the 
negative impact of foreign economic domination 
in the region, yet he also suggests that dependency 
theory provides an ‘‘excuse for national failure” 
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(p. 95). Strict free-market preferences are difficult 
to. sustain in the Latin American environment 
because of the historical role of the state in 
economic life—a difficulty that the first two chap- 
ters’ narration of Latin American political history 
makes apparent. But Wesson places the fault for 
Latin America’s dismal economic situation with 
the failure of Latin American leadership to forge 
innovative policies. He argues that “‘aid is a dis- 
incentive to self-improvement and a reward for 
economic failure’? (p. 106), and hints that the 
United States should not take responsibility for 
solving Latin American problems. Indeed, 
Wesson’s final thought for readers is that the 
Latin American State could evolve ‘‘if leaders are 
willing to adapt and improve’’ (p. 189). After all 
the detailed discussion of the intricate dilemmas 
for democracy in the region, this conclusion is 
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somewhat disappointing. 

Wesson’s tone throughout the volume is even- 
handed, and his style is eminently readable. The 
comprehensive survey of politics in several coun- 
tries is well executed. There could have been a 
more rigorous treatment of dependency theory, 
especially of the idea of ‘‘dependent develop- 
ment’’; and the chapter on ‘‘The Third World and 
Latin America,” although suggestive, could have 
been linked more explicitly to.the rest of the book. 
This is an ambitious volume. Although many 
Latin American scholars might disagree with the 
conclusions, the book should be recognized as a 
significant theoretical effort to clarify the often 
ambiguous notion of Latin American democracy. 


VIRGINIA LEWIS MULLER 
University of San Diego 


International Relations 


Banking on the Poor: The World Bank and World 
Poverty. By Robert L. Ayres. (Cambridge, 
Mass.: MIT Press, 1983. Pp. xiv + 282. 
$17.50, cloth; $7.95, paper.) 


Banking on the Poor is a significant contribu- 
tion to the literature on international political 
economy and in particular to that on North-South 
relations. Ayers, in almost anthropological 
fashion, has become intimately acquainted with 
the inner workings and thinking of the World 
Bank. Based primarily on Bank documents and 
interviews with Bank officials, the book is a com- 
prehensive examination of the evolution of Bank 
policy during the McNamara years (1968 to 1981). 
It focuses primarily on the shift in orientation 
from that of a traditional bank, which funded 
economic infrastructure projects (e.g., roads, 
dams, and bridges), to a development agency 
whose explicit concern was the funding of pro- 
jects that would directly benefit the urban and 
rural poor in developing states. 

Ayres provides more than a well-documented 
history of Bank activity by placing his discussion 
in the context of the broader controversy over 
_ whether to emphasize growth or distribution as 
the basis of an effective development strategy. 
The Bank, Ayres argues, has based its poverty- 
oriented lending on the assumption that the two 
objectives can be achieved simultaneously. This 
argument enables him to respond to the conserva- 
tive critique, found mainly in the United States, 


that the Bank has become at best, a welfare in- 
stitution, and at worst a champion of socialism. 
Ayres contends that the Bank has maintained its 
traditional commitment to growth and a sound 
economy, viewing poverty alleviation a3 an effec- 
tive means to achieve those ends. Rather than pur- 
suing a radical program, the Bank is essentially 
supportive of the status quo, both internationally 
and within recipient states. Its antipoverty work is 
aimed not at fundamental transformation, but at 
incremental economic gains and the achievement 
or maintenance of domestic political stability. 
Much of the book is devoted to a detailed study 
of the formulation and implementation of 
poverty-alleviation projects in a number of devel- 
oping states. In the rural sector, the Bank’s 
primary objective has been to increase the output 
and income of the small farmer; in the urban sec- 
tor, to provide adequate low-cost housing and to 
renovate slums. In both cases, the record is mixed. 
For every instance in which Bank objectives were 
fully or partially realized, there is a counter- 
example presented which demonstrates that either 
the recipient government or the Bank itself hin- 
dered the effective implementation of a project. 
The reader in search of a definitive assessment 
with regard to the overall success of the 
McNamara strategy is likely to be disappointed. 
Ayres does not provide one, noting that it is still 
too early to make such a determination, and also 
that any attempt to define success is fraught with 
methodological and practical difficulties. Rather 
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than a clear sense of the Bank’s impact, what 
emerges from these chapters is an appreciation of 
the complexity and intractability of development 
problems and of the difficulties involved in devis- 
ing and implementing meaningful solutions to 
them. 

Even if Bank projects are implemented effec- 
tively, there remain formidable constraints on its 
ability to serve as an engine of development. 
Many governments of recipient states do not share 
the Bank’s commitment to poverty alleviation as a 
growth strategy. Without their cooperation and 
willingness to facilitate diffusion, Bank projects 
are likely to become isolated showcases, or as 
Bank officials might prefer, ‘‘enclaves of sanity.” 
Moreover, the Bank is generally either unwilling 
or unable to press for the fundamental political 
and economic changes necessary to ensure the 
adoption by governments of its orientation. 

The preoccupation of many recipients with debt 
problems serves as an additional constraint on the 
Bank. The burden of austerity measures frequent- 
ly falls on those groups targeted by the Bank for 
direct benefit. As noted by Ayres, the debt prob- 
lem enhances the potential conflict between the 
World Bank and the International Monetary 
Fund, which may find themselves working at 
cross purposes. | 

Banking on the Poor should be required read- 
ing for both students and practitioners of inter- 
national political economy. It is a careful analysis 
of one of the key institutions of the postwar 
economic order and is likely to serve as a point of 
departure for further research. 


MICHAEL MASTANDUNO 
Hamilton College 


The Fragile Entente: The 1978 Japan-China Peace 
Treaty in a Global Context. By Robert E. 
Bedeski. (Boulder, Colo.: Westview Press, 
1983. Pp. xi + 245. $20.00, paper.) 


Since the early 1970s, much has been written on 
relations between the United States and Japan 
and the resumption of diplomatic ties between the 
United States and the People’s Republic of China. 
What has received less attention, however, has 
been the evolving relationship between China and 
Japan. Beginning with Prime Minister Kakuei 
Tanaka’s visit to Peking in 1972, the Japanese 
government has sought to repair the damage 
wrought by its militarist predecessors in the 1930s 
and 1940s and establish a framework for positive 
diplomatic and economic relations with the 
Chinese government on the mainland. While the 
last vestiges of the Cultural Revolution leadership 
were purged from power, the process of Sino- 
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Japanese reconciliation intensified. Deng Xiao- 
ping’s commitment to the ‘‘Four Moderniza- 
tions’’ placed a premium on the technical exper- 
tise and trading opportunities that Japan could 
offer. Conversely, the promise of greater political 
stability in the post-Mao era made China a much 
more attractive investment site for - Japanese 
businessmen. Accordingly, in August, 1978, nor- 
malization was completed with the signing of a 
peace treaty between the two Pacific nations. 

It is the 1978 Peace and Friendship Treaty that 
is the subject of this exhaustive analysis by Robert 
E. Bedeski. Drawing on government publications, 
newspaper accounts, and magazine articles, he 
evaluates the significance of the treaty in the con- 
text of the strategic balance between the Soviet 
Union and the United States in the Pacific and its 
implications for the security of the region as a 
whole. Unfortunately, the book suffers from a 
good deal of repetition and a lack of careful edit- 
ing, and one suspects that the issues could have 
been handled adequately within the confines of a 
journal article or two. Nevertheless, the analysis 
does offer some interesting perspectives, as well as 
a provocative argument concerning the historical 
significance of the Peace and Friendship Treaty. 

Bedeski asserts that the signing of the treaty 
represented the extension of the Sino-Soviet con- 
flict to involve Japan and ultimately was a 
destabilizing influence in the Far East. Indeed, 
Bedeski argues that the emergence of a new alli- 
ance between the two Soviet rivals in the Pacific 
contributed to the heightened sense of insecurity 
that prompted the Soviet invasion of Afghani- 
stan. Changes in the international situation since 
1972 attributed greater significance than the 
Japanese government acknowledged to the treaty 
as an anti-Soviet move. With the post-Vietnam 
decline of America’s presence in the Pacific, there 
was both greater pressure and opportunity for 
Japan to undertake a larger political role com- 
mensurate with its economic strength in .the 
region. This political factor, combined with the 
economic incentives offered by the prospect.of 
enhanced trade with a China undertaking rapid 
industrialization, compelled Japanese political 
leaders to move forward with normalization as 
quickly as possible. 

What Japan’s political leaders failed to recog- 
nize, however, was the threat that the Soviet 
Union perceived in the specter of an alliance be- 
tween its historical enemy, Japan, and its massive 
rival for leadership in the international commu- 
nist movement and the Third World, China. The 
Soviet Union, Bedeski notes, was an unacknowl- 
edged third party to the treaty. The USSR had 
outstanding territorial disputes with both nations, 
and seeing the possibility of encirclement by an 
“Oriental NATO,” vociferously opposed the 
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treaty from the very outset. The reason for this 
was that the Chinese government insisted that a 
clause denouncing Soviet ‘‘hegemonism’’ world- 
wide be included in the treaty, and this appeared 
to signify that the new link between China and 
Japan (particularly one that offered to China 
advanced technology with possible military appli- 
cations) had military dimensions. It is in making 
this argument (chap. 6) that Bedeski’s volume is at 
its best, for it offers new insights into the Soviet 
view of Sino-Japanese relations. Although 
Bedeski concedes that it is impossible to prove 
that the treaty was the primary impetus to the 
Soviet invasion of Afghanistan—for it probably 
was not—his analysis provides a more complete 
picture of.Soviet perspectives on developments in 
the Far East than other studies have produced 
thus far. 

This argument would have been strengthened, 
however, if it had been more fully supported by 
documentation. For example, systematic inter- 
views with leading Japanese decision makers 
would have provided a more solid basis for the 
analysis of factors leading to the Japanese deci- 
sion to pursue the treaty despite strongly voiced 
Soviet opposition. In addition, the study relies 
almost exclusively on the views of the Liberal 
Democratic Party (LDP). The Left is given scant 
attention, and little effort is made to differentiate 
among its various factions like the pro-Soviet left- 
wing of the Socialist party and a Japanese Com- 
munist party less favorably disposed towards the 
Soviet Union (see p. 63). Similarly, like the reli- 
ance on cliches like ‘‘radical’’ versus ‘‘pragmatic’’ 
tendencies in Chinese politics, the repeated invo- 
cation of ‘‘scenarios’’ (pp. 134-137 and 216-218) 
is not especially enlightening. The need for greater 
methodological vigor is especially evident in 
Bedeski’s discussion of Japanese defense policy in 
terms of a false dichotomy between ‘‘pacifist’’ 
and ‘‘pragmatist’’ viewpoints on military policy 
(pp. 208-211) that cannot accommodate the rise 
of a movement (within the LDP itself) to revise 
the constitution in order to facilitate military ex- 
pansion beyond the limits envisaged by American 
leaders exerting pressure on Japan. These short- 
comings notwithstanding, The Fragile Entente 
enhances our understanding of an important 
event in contemporary East Asian politics. 


GERMAINE A. HOSTON 
The Johns Hopkins University 
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Henry Kissinger: His Personality and Policies. 
Edited by Dan Caldwell. (Durham, N.C.: 
Duke University Press, 1983. Pp. xiii + 144. 
$27.00.) 


Recalling his first meeting with the obscure 
Harvard professor who would soon become the 
most famous diplomat of our time, Richard 
Nixon remembers that “I had a strong intuition 
about Henry Kissinger. . . .”’ As befits modern 
political scientists, the authors of this collection 
eschew both intuition and traditional analysis in 
their efforts to make good on editor Dan Cald- 
well’s promise of ‘‘an analytical assessment, 
based on relevant academic theories, of Kissin- 
ger’s personality and policies” (p. ix). It is this 
fusion of methodological self-consciousness with 
an endlessly fascinating subject that defines the 
appeal—but also some of the- problems—of this 
collection. 

Harvey Starr’s essay continues his systematic 
analysis of Kissinger’s foreign policy perceptions. 
On one level, the chapter provides a straightfor- 
ward comparison of Kissinger’s memoirs with his 
earlier writings and concludes that his perceptions 
of statesmanship; bureaucratic impediments, and 
relations with the Soviet Union have shown a high 
degree of consistency over the years. These find- 
ings are reasonably interesting, if not very surpris- 
ing. On the other hand, the essay carries a need- 
lessly heavy ballast of social-scientific rumina- 
tions, which are only partially integrated with its 
substantive concerns. Thus, we are told that ‘‘this 
essay will examine the utility of the memoirs as a 
research tool” (p. 8), although that utility is in 
fact presumed (rightly so, I think) rather than 
examined systematically. 

Dana Ward’s ‘‘Kissinger: A Psychohistory’” is 
bound to be the most controversial essay of the 
collection. Like blue cheese, the psychohistorical 
approach is very much an acquired taste. Those 
not already won over are unlikely to be converted 
by Ward’s highly speculative account. The essay 
appeared nearly a decade ago; little attempt has 
been made to incorporate more recent findings 
for its republication here. In essence, Ward argues 
that Kissinger displays the standard symptoms of 
the depressive personality, which arose from early 
family and societal syndromes and which later af- 
fected his conduct of the nation’s diplomacy. 
Citations to the psychological literature are ex- 
ceedingly sparse, whereas recent research suggest- 
ing a hereditary predisposition toward depression 
is ignored altogether. Ward’s essay is immensely 
suggestive, but many will be troubled by his insis- 
tence on revealing psychological portents every- 
where. Thus, in Ward’s telling, ‘‘the army, then, 
for Kissinger was on one level a means of appeas- 
ing his own guilt at blaming his father for not act- 
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ing: against Hitler’? (p. 39). Acquired taste, 
indeed. l l 

Albert Eldridge’s chapter is largely of methodo- 
logical interest. Arguing that the operational code 
approach of Alexander George and others ignores 
key aspects of a subject’s world view, Eldridge 
seeks to demonstrate the superiority of a value 
analysis approach. The chapter is clearly con- 
structed, and the research carefully done and ex- 
plained, but in the end no one at all familiar with 
Kissinger’s writings and career will find a great 
deal that is new. 

Stephen Walker’s is the best essay of the collec- 
tion in terms of relating Kissinger’s much dis- 
sected outlook to his actual policymaking 
behavior. One of the few authors to compare Kis- 
singer’s and Nixon’s beliefs, Walker does a good 
job of demonstrating both the consistency of Kis- 
singer’s thought and its clear impact on American 
policy toward the Soviet Union and the Middle 
East. Ali graduate students—and most of their 
professors—would do well to emulate Walker’s 
example of rigor without pretension. 

In the final chapter, Caldwell describes the con- 
ceptual strands of Kissinger’s grand global design 
and evaluates its success in implementation. Cald- 
well’s is perhaps the least analytical chapter in the 
volume, but it offers a useful brief overview of 
Kissinger’s policy designs. 

Some readers will be put off by the volume’s 
preoccupation with methodological matters and 
will see its absence of major new findings as proof 
that we should not yet abandon more traditional 
forms of understanding, including Nixon’s 
“strong intuition.” On balance, though, Caldwell 
is to be commended for assembling a collection 
that shows some of the things academic writers 
can do to shed light on one of the most interesting 
political personalities of our time. 


EUGENE BROWN 
Lebanon Valley College 


Rich Country Interests and Third World Develop- 
ment. Edited by Robert Cassen et al. (New 
York: St. Martin’s Press, 1982. Pp. 369. 
$35.00.) 

Third World Policies of Industrialized Nations. 
Edited by Philip Taylor and Gregory. Ray- 
mond. (Westport, Conn.: Greenwood Press, 
1982. Pp. xix + 282. $35.00.) 


The nature of relations between advanced capi- 
talist countries and the Third World continues to 
generate theoretical controversy among dependis- 
tas, realists, and liberals, Equally important, how- 
ever, has been the quest for an appropriate level 
of analysis. Because North and South remain at 
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least in part political fictions and the NIEO debate 
appears moribund, efforts have increasingly 
turned to disaggregating the relationship between 
North and South. One approach is to analyze the 
southern strategies of key northern states. These 
two volumes suggest that this may still be too un- 
wieldy, particularly if the South continues to be 
treated as a homogeneous aggregate. 

Inspired by a normative internationalism, Rich 
Country Interests and Third World Development 
seeks to track the fit between the policies of the 
advanced industrial states and the mutual interests 
approach advocated by the Brandt: Commission. 
This creates a disjuncture between the country 
cases and the Introduction. Although the editors 
emphasize objective mutualities, interdepen- 
dence, and the room for globalist policies, na- 
tional policies are, lamentably, found to mirror 
historical legacy, ideology, domestic politics, 
economic interests, and power considerations as 


_ well as humanitarian ones. 


The implicit conclusions are never squarely 
faced: The categories of North and South have lit- 
tle analytic value; rich countries conduct their 
policies toward the Third World largely on a 
regional, bilateral, and issue-by-issue basis; power 
continues to matter; and the significance of global 
negotiations and international negotiations for 
the conduct of northern policy remains minimal. 

The book lacks any analytic framework to 
guide the comparative investigation of differences 
in policy. The elusive concept of interest that 
orients the work receives no careful attention. As 
with the Brandt reports, we are left unsure 
whether the interests at stake are global, national, 
or societal. As a result, the contributions go their 
own ways with varying degrees of success. 

The essay by John Sewell and John Mathieson 
on the United States, for example, is largely con- 
cerned with the broad principles governing U.S. 
policy and particularly with Reagan’s shift of 
emphasis. Glossing quickly over the politically 
charged specifics—protectionism, expropriation 
conflicts, the debt crisis, the political uses of aid, 
geostrategy——-they end with a plea for a more 
*‘comprehensive’’ and ‘“‘long-run’’ definition of 


` U.S. interests toward the Third World. 


By contrast, Vince Cable’s realist assessment 
of Britain’s third-world policy, one of the 
stronger contributions to the volume, recognizes 
that North-South relations are an amalgam of 
conflicting as well as complementary interests in 
which domestic politics is central. With no sup- 
port for Brandt’s global Keynesianism, British 
policy uneasily balances the dictates of liberal 
ideology and an imperial legacy with the domestic 
pressures associated with industrial decline and in- 
creasing competition from the newly industrializ- 
ing countries. Ronald Dore’s discussion of Japan 
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also reveals clearly the limitations of globalism. 
Acutely aware of their stake in the Third World, 
the Japanese have pursued their interests effec- 
tively through a combination of bilateralism, par- 
ticular attention to Southeast Asia, and various 
domestic measures such as industrial restruc- 
turing. 

Other contributions discuss Canada, Australia, 
Germany, the Netherlands, France, and Scan- 
dinavia. 

The book lacks a conclusion, but two themes 
reappear: the fragmentation of the policy process 
and the importance of elite ideologies. Given that 
the NIEO package is an unwieldy conglomeration 
of economic and foreign policy issues, the first 
should come as no surprise. Equally interesting 
are the wide ideological differences among the 
advanced states. Roughly similar economic inter- 
ests—Britain and France, for example—are seen 
to elicit variable responses, although such obser- 
vations receive no explanation. 

Third World Policies of Industrialized Nations 
presents only a thin analytic framework, and its 
attempt to theorize is overplayed. Nonetheless, 
the book’s starting point, frequently attacked in 
the country studies, is basically sound. In opposi- 
tion to Sewell and Mathieson’s call for ‘‘compre- 
hensiveness,’’ Gregory Raymond notes that the 
conflict between societal interests and the con- 
straints of interdependence will make a consistent 
long-run foreign economic policy difficult to 
maintain in all of the democracies. These political 
constraints are likely to lead to the dominance of 
efforts to reduce vulnerability over the pursuit of 
developmental goals. National policies reflecting 
only delicate political compromises will prove dif- 
ficult to coordinate into a global effort. Although 
the outcome of these constraints is somewhat 
vacuously labeled as ‘‘preservative adaptation,” 
their basic assumptions provide some baseline for 
comparison and impart a different tone to the 
book. 

The contrast can be seen in the books’ treat- 
ments of France. Albert Bressand’s chapter in 
Rich Country Interests and Third World Develop- 
ment begins with a digression on French intellec- 
tuals’ preoccupation with the Third World, skip- 
ping lightly over France’s concrete political and 
economic stake and treating the South as an ag- 
gregate. By contrast, J. Barron Boyd, Jr.’s chap- 
ter in Third World Policies of Industrialized 
Nations focuses squarely on the all-important 
African connection. Confronting the question of 
neocolonialism, Boyd discusses the role of the 
military and arms sales, the country’s neomer- 
centile trade strategy, and the historical signifi- 
cance of empire, as well as France’s distinctive 
posture toward the NIEO. The result is a more 
compelling portrait, even if it runs counter to the 
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expectation of ‘‘preservative adaptation.’’ 

A similar contrast can be drawn between Sewell 
and Mathieson’s policy-oriented treatment of the 
United States and that by Michael Stchl and 
Harry Targ in the Taylor and Raymond volume. 
Mathieson and Sewell see U.S. policy as more 
myopic than malign, arguing that the United 
States has to recognize its real interests in the 
Third World and deemphasize security preoccu- 
pations. Adopting a more historical and radical 
stance, Stohl and Targ already see U.S. policy as 
“comprehensive,” and reiterate the familiar argu- 
ment that the United States has promoted a 
political-economic order centered on itself in 
which security and a particular form of develop- 
ment are in fact closely tied together. 

Other chapters in the Taylor and Raymond 
volume deal with Germany, Britain, Italy, 
Canada, and the Netherlands. Lee Farnsworth’s 
historical account of Japan’s third-world policy is 
straightforward and useful. The book also in- 
cludes a brief chapter on the EEC’s policies and a 
useful summary of the Soviet Union’s economic 
relations with the Third World. 

The two books have different purposes. Cassen 
et al. are interested in making an assessment of the 
fate of the Brandt reports. Taylor and Raymond 
strive for some theoretical statement, and 
although falling short, impart a more historical 
flavor to their book. The main problem (aside 
from the typical unevenness of edited volumes) is 
in the level of analysis itself. ‘‘Third world 
policies” and ‘‘rich country interests” are catch- 
alls for a broad range of policies from the 
strategic, political, regional, and bilateral, to 
trade, finance, aid, and even industrial restructur- 
ing. With such an agenda, and without clear com- 
parative frameworks, characterizations tend 
toward the highly general. _ 


STEPHAN HAGGARD 
Harvard University 


How Can We Commit the Unthinkable? Genocide: 
The Human Cancer. By Israel W. Charny. 
(Boulder, Colo.: Westview Press, 1982. Pp. xvi 
+ 430. $25.50.) 


This is a book with noble intentions, but prob- 
lematic execution. Devoted to the explanation and 
ultimate prevention of genocide, Charny, execu- 
tive director of the Institute of the International 
Conference on the Holocaust and Genocide, pre- 
sents important information in a confusing and 
redundant narrative. 

Starting with an analysis of the process that 
turns ‘‘normal mar” into ‘‘genocider,’’ Charny 
begins by pointing out that, from a psychological 
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perspective, ‘‘genociders are not generally dis- 
tinguishable as ‘sicker’ than most other people” 
(p. 10). In fact, they are generally quite “‘normal’’ 
citizens of their culture who believe that the mon- 
strous acts they commit are justified. Marshalling 
evidence from various case studies of genocide, as 
well as from psychological studies by Stanley Mil- 
gram and Philip Zimbardo and the replications of 
these, Charny argues that ‘‘genocide is a complex 
of forces that can be set off in virtually any society 
of normal human beings’’ (p. 18). 

Despite this pessimistic assessment, Charny 
takes pains to point out that there are people who 
are willing to resist genocide. Thus, he forsakes 
the usually simplistic analysis that often argues 
that genocide is perpetrated by psychopaths for 
the more complicated and controversial view 
elucidated by Hannah Arendt in her famous 
notion of the “banality of evil.” 

The problem with this book is that the analysis 
that follows this presentation of the complexity of 
genocidal behavior is presented in a series of dis- 
jointed, short statements which are repeated 
throughout the book. Thus, when Charny sets out 
to examine ‘“What Are the Origins of Human 
Destructiveness?”’ (p. 33), the reader is presented 
with statements such as: 


1. We are alivel 

2. We are dying! 

3. We wish to feel alive, 

4. We wish to die well. (p. 35) 


Each of these is followed by a brief analysis that is 
usually not more than a paragraph or two in 
length and is, generally, oversimplified. As a 
result, Charny is unable to construct a coherent 
theory of human destructiveness. 

Further hampering such an effort is the ten- 
dency to be drawn off into a digressive search for 
what Charny refers to as ‘‘basic life energy or 
built-in natural force ‘aggression’ ’”’ (p. 47). By 
this, he means to argue that aggression is ‘‘ever- 
present, purposeful, pulsating energy or strength 
for being that charges the very spirit’ of living 
organisms” (p. 47). This forms the basis of an at- 
tempt to develop a model of “‘psycho-atomic 
energy” (p. 48) that ultimately becomes a series of 
propositions designed, one supposes, to argue 
that life is primarily a dialectical process of crea- 
tion and destruction, good and evil. 

As an attempt to build a theory to explain the 
repeated occurrence of genocide, or as an account 
of the numerous examples of genocide, this book 
suffers in comparison with works such as Helen 
Fein’s Accounting for Genocide (The Free Press, 
1979) and Leo Kuper’s Genocide.(Yale University 
Press, 1981). 

The strength of the present work, however, lies 
in the fact that it attempts to do more than explain 
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why genocide has occurred in the past. Charny 
also examines the possibility for hope in the future 
and attempts to construct a ‘‘genocide early warn- 
ing system.” These efforts differentiate this book 
from most others. 

Directly confronting the question of whether or 
not there can still be ‘‘hope,’? Charny posits 
“nonviolent aggression’? as an antidote to 


‚destructive violence (chap. 19). But planned ag- 
` gression such as international sports events always 


flounder when confronted by the reality of na- 
tional interest or state sovereignty. The power of 
nation states and the desire for political and 
economic supremacy seem to preclude successful 
implementation of some substitute for war. Un- 
fortunately, as long as nation states operate on the 
basis of the traditional imperatives of power and 
national interest, and as long as cultural and na- 
tional myths of superiority and inferiority are 
passed to succeeding generations via the process 
of political socialization, so long will humanity be 
subjected to the horrible evil of periodic mass 
murder. 

Even more interesting from the perspective of 
circumventing future genocide is Charny’s at- 
tempt to construct a genocide ‘‘early warning 
system” (chap. 13). This early warning system is 


- supposed to create ‘‘an information feedback sys- 


tem” (p. 287) that would involve three different 
levels of data collection. 

First, it would begin by assembling ‘‘the facts 
of ongoing genocide around the world in a com- 
prehensive and systematic way” (p. 287). 

Second, it would catalogue the ‘‘wide range of 
human rights violations that fall short of geno- 
cide, . .”? (p. 287). 

Third, a ‘‘broad spectrum of social indicators” 
would be tracked as an attempt to get some indi- 
cation as to the likelihood of a state committing 
genocide. These would include ‘‘the valuing of 
life in a society, the valuing of the quality of life, a 
culture’s orientation to the distribution of 
power, ...’’ as well as indicators on patterns of 
dehumanization and the legitimation of violence 
(p. 288). 

Although measurement problems would be dif- 
ficult, there is little doubt that such a system could 
be implemented and that it would be very valu- 
able. The primary question, however, remains 
what can be done, and by whom, when an early 
warning is triggered. If the system were, for 
example, to warn that genocide is likely in some 
nation state, what avenues could be pursued to 
prevent the occurrence? 

One might hope, however, that this is too pes- 
simistic and that Charny’s optimism is more jus- 
tifiable. As he notes, 


In the final analysis, if a Genocide Early 
Warning System someday serves ‘only’ to save 
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several thousand potential victims by enabling 
them to flee the clutches of a genocider headed 
toward their homes, the effort and cost of build- 
ing such an early warning system will have been 
justified. (p. 331) 


Certainly, Charny is correct, and although this 
book suffers from a redundant and confusing nar- 
rative, it does attempt to confront the complex 
roots of genocide and to put forth suggestive pro- 
posals to insure that these seemingly endless 
atrocities do not reoccur. It may, consequently, 
act as a first inoculation against human beings 
continuing to become, as Genet characterized 
Goring, ‘‘a brain without a conscience.” 


HERBERT HIRSCH 
Virginia Commonwealth University 


America’s New Immigration Law: Origins, Ration- 
ales, and Potential Consequences. Edited by 
Wayne A. Cornelius and Ricardo Anzaldua 
Montoya. (San Diego: Center for U.S.-Mexi- 
can Studies, University of California, 1983. 
Pp. vi + 182. $9.00, paper.) 

US. Immigration and Refugee Policy: Global and 
Domestic Issues. Edited by Mary M. Kritz. 
(Lexington, Mass.: D.C. Heath, 1983. Pp. xxi 
+ 415. $25.00.) 


These two volumes are similar in that they are 
anthologies resulting from conferences where one 
finds many of the same authors. There similarity 
ends, however. The Cornelius-Montoya volume, 
despite its impressive cast of authors, demon- 
strates the inherent weaknesses in publishing con- 
ference proceedings, not the least of which is an 
uneven set of papers. Even more, however, the 
volume suffers from the problems associated with 
placing a premium on reaching a target audience 
(the policy community) in the shortest possible 
time. In contrast, the editing of U.S. Immigration 
and Refugee Policy exhibits extreme care in 
presenting balanced, comprehensive, and scholar- 
ly essays on a topic where emotion, superficiality, 
and advocacy usually prevail. 

The contrasts between the two volumes become 
even sharper when one reviews the contributions 
of both projects: Footnotes, sparse in the Cor- 
nelius-Montoya book, abound in the Kritz 
volume; presentations by such respected authors 
as Lawrence H. Fuchs, Aristide R. Zolberg, and 
Charles B. Keely are full of generalizations in the 
former volume, but move in the direction of 
thoughtful analyses in the latter; and the editors’ 
chapters both set the tone and further distinguish 
the two projects. Kritz is brief and limits herself to 
bringing together the many strands that run 
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through the volume while outlining the com- 
ponents of the policy debate. Cornelius opts for 
presenting a substantive topic, which leaves the 
volume without an introductory chapter. Further- 
more, he contrasts the terms of the still-pending 
Immigration Control and Reform Act with the 
“realities of Mexican immigration.” He then pro- 
ceeds to condemn the U.S. political and legislative 
process for failing ‘‘to provide an adequate legal- 
entry option for enough people from those coun- 
tries most likely to export low-skilled labor to the 
U.S.” (p. 140, emphasis added) without either ex- 
plaining the term ‘‘adequate’’ or attempting to 
come to terms with the implications of that state- 
ment. His subsequent denouncement of ‘‘em- 
ployer sanctions’’—a key feature of the pending - 
legislation that would penalize employers for 
knowingly hiring illegal aliens—as a ‘‘quack 
remedy” (p. 142), and the evidence he uses to sup- 
port that assertion, further weaken the credibility 
of that chapter and reflect the tone of much of the 
volume. 

Such unnecessary polemics severely undermine 
the book’s more important contributions. For 
example, Cornelius himself makes a strong case 
for reducing the legal vulnerability of undocu- 
mented aliens. Manuel Garcia y Griego includes 
among the intolerable costs of employer sanctions 
the “‘intergovernmental conflict that could result 
between the U.S. and the source countries of un- 
documented migration, such as Mexico” (p. 155), 
but then abandons this intriguing line of argument 
and with it the opportunity to make a genuine 
contribution to this debate. Carl Schwarz offers a 
rare review of the enforcement record of those 
states that have employer sanctions legislation of 
their own. And in the best essay in this otherwise- 
unexceptional anthology, Alejandro Portes lucid- 
ly analyzes the reasons for the current ground- 
swell for immigration reform, finds them in the 
challenge that clandestine immigration poses for 
the ability of the state to ‘‘defend the basic at- 
tributes of its sovereignty” (p. 24), and offers a 
sensible three-step alternative to the pending Act. 

In contrast, most of the contributions to the 
Kritz volume commend that book as required 
reading for advanced students and laymen who 
are serious about immigration. Aristide Zolberg 
leads the first section of the book with a superior 
presentation of immigration as a global field of 
social interaction. His historical insights are use- 
ful, as are his admonitions against getting lost in 
the details and apparent uniqueness of different 
population movements. His otherwise sensitive 
treatment, one that includes recognition of the 
dilemma facing affluent societies about whether 
to allow international migration to effect a limited 
redistribution of benefits in the knowledge that 
this contribution to global equity is ‘‘imposed on 
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the most disadvantaged in their own midst” (p. 
47), is marred by occasional lapses also evident in 
his essay in the Cornelius-Montoya volume. For 
example, he states that ‘‘states of origin common- 
ly believe migration drains the most valuable seg- 
ments of their population, whereas states of 
destination think of themselves as dumping 
grounds for the burdensome offspring of irre- 
sponsible progenitors” (p. 18). It is inconceivable 
that such a blanket statement can be defended, 
regardless of how broad the brush and how large 
the canvas on which one is painting. 

Portes offers another insightful essay, this time 
going beyond his well-known reservations about 
the analytical utility of push-pull theories of 
migration and his usual predisposition to assign to 
the state a key role in the migration process. He 
develops the thesis that a state’s choice of devel- 
opment strategy and the degree, speed, and depth 
of its subordinate incorporation into the world 
economy induces emigration the closer this 
strategy adheres to the export-led growth model. 

The essays on Caribbean migration and on the 
demography of international migration are gener- 
ally strong and competent treatises. Also of in- 
terest is the essay by Kennell Jackson, who ques- 
tions the assumption of cooperation between 
blacks and Hispanics on the immigration question 
both on historical grounds and on an analysis of 
the ongoing antagonism between these two 
groups. Finally, the articles by Lawrence Fuchs 
and Anthony Maingot cumplete the cycle of 
strong essays. Fuchs thoughtfully explores the 
question of how immigration affects U.S. culture 
and politics, what he calls the ‘‘challenge of the 
Pluribus to the Unum” (p. 289), and calls for a 
‘new theory of ‘‘civic unity” that allows a plurality 
of ‘‘private beliefs and behaviors, while insisting 
on conformity to core civic values for participa- 
tion in public institutions” (p. 312). In a some- 
what similar vein, Maingot argues that America’s 
failure to reach consensus on the immigration 
issue reflects the inability of the issue to command 
the moral depth, and evoke the collective national 
guilt, that the race issue evoked. Instead, immi- 
gration, and the central issue of citizenship which 
it involves, evolved along lines of ‘‘politically 
acceptable procedural justice’? (p. 363) which 
reflects the changing patterns of ethnic political 
power and the process of acommodation between 
elites and ethnic minorities. 

Among the book’s less insightful essays are 
those by Charles Keely, David North, Charles 
Killingworth, and the Rand Corporation’s collec- 
tive effort, signed by Kevin McCarthy and David 
Ronfeldt. 


DEMETRIOS G. PAPADEMETRIOU 
Population Associates International 
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The Future of Central America: Policy Choices 
for the U.S. and Mexico. Edited by Richard R. 
Fagen and Olga Pellicer. (Stanford, Calif.: 
Stanford University Press, 1983. Pp. xii + 
228. $20.00, cloth; $11.95, paper.) 


This second volume in Stanford University’s 
Project on U.S.-Mexican Relations is a critical 
and comparative assessment of recent U.S. and 
Mexican policy towards Central America. Each of 
the chapters contained in this anthology is the 
product of a binational meeting of scholars during 
the summer of 1982 in Guanajuato, Mexico. The 
essays are selective and, for the most part, 
specifically focused on the policy differences be- 
tween Mexico and the United States with regards 
to Central America. They recognize first the pro- 
found role of the United States in shaping basic 
policy dimensions on the Isthmus and, second, 
Mexico’s emergence as a major regional actor 
since 1979. . 

The bulk of the essays fall into five topical 
categories, including the nature of the Central 
American crisis, views of the crisis and policy 
responses in the United States, Mexico’s Central 


' American policies and their implications, and case 


studies of contending policy approaches and 
problems with respect to Nicaragua and Guate- 
mala. Excluded from this inventory of problem 
cases is El Salvador which, the editors argue, has 
already received considerable attention elsewhere. 
Also excluded are studies of countries that have 
not, at least yet, become problem cases (e.g., 
Costa Rica, Honduras, and Panama) and studies 
of the roles of other important regional actors 
(Cuba and Venezuela, for example) as these bear 
on U.S. and Mexican policies, except in passing. 

Although students of inter-American affairs 
will find many of the essays useful, several are 
worthy of special comment. Isaac Cohen and Gert 
Rosenthal’s essay, ‘“The Dimensions of Economic 
Policy Space in Central America,” stands out as 
one of the most succinct explanations currently 
available of the economic constraints on Central 
American governments seeking to pursue moder- 
ate reformist policy options. An essay by Xabier 
Gorostiaga provides a thorough inventory of the 
internal and external policy objectives of the San- 
dinista government and a cogent arument that the 
Reagan administration is forcing the Sandinista 
regime into a self-fulfilling prophecy of closer 
consort with the socialist bloc. _ 

Articles by Olga Pellicer and Mario Ojeda cau- 
tiously attempt to unravel an explanation for 
Mexico’s new policy activism in the region. 
Mexico’s new role, they argue, is a function of its 
belief that substantial social change is long over- 
due in the region and prerequisite to political 
stability, contrary to the views of the Reagan 
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administration. Its activism is also a function of 
its basic confidence that it can coexist with revolu- 
tionary change in the area. More specifically, 
Ojeda argues the Mexican decision is related to its 
primordial fear of U.S. intervention in the region, 
the absence of another country that might func- 
tion as an acceptable mediator between major 
power contenders, and Méexico’s- singular 
legitimacy with revolutionary movements in Cen- 
tral America. 

Finally, the essays by Adolfo Aguilar Zinzer 
and Piero Gleijeses on the Guatemalan case per- 
form an admirable service in detailing the failure 
of successive U.S. policies towards that country 
and explaining why Guatemala is the special ex- 
ception in Mexico’s current orientation towards 
Central America. 

The dating of wisdom in the field of foreign af- 
fairs is one of its constant perils, as much for the 
academic analyst as the zealous practitioner. 
Nowhere has this become more evident than in the 
fast-breaking world of Central American politics. 
Useful as these essays are, they are unfortunately 
marred by the lapse of time in publication. The 
discerning reader will be annoyed by lack of 
reference to the Contadora initiative, the Mexican 
devaluation and economic crisis of late 1982, the 
De la Madrid government, the Grandero exercises 
in Honduras, or implications arising from the in- 
vasion of Grenada. Would that the editors had 
made a more energetic effort to update these 
essays before they were published. 


STEPHEN P. MUMME 
Colorado State University 


The US, the UN, and the Management of Global 
Change, Edited by Toby Trister Gati. (New 
York: New York University Press, 1983. Pp. 
xiii + 380. $37.50, cloth; $15.00, paper.) 


This book succeeds in achieving its primary 
purpose: to simulate ‘‘serious thinking’. about the 
role that the United Nations can play in the inter- 
national system and about the United Nation’s 
usefulness to U.S. foreign policy. It does so 
through the juxtaposition of 16 essays, originally 
written for the UNA-USA’s National Policy 
Panel on the United Nations’ system after 35 
years. 

Unfortunately, many of the essays are too brief 
to more than stimulate thought; that is, they 
aren’t elaborated sufficiently to make sustained 
and convincing arguments. Most obvious in this 
regard are Steven Krasher’s and Donald Puchala’s 
contentious and stimulating but very different 
essays, with Krasner portraying the fundamental 
challenge to the United States as the management 
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of the decline of hegemony and Puchala suggest- 
ing that continued support for the United Nations 
and even deepened involvement in its policies, 
programs, and processes remain in the American 
national interest. In addition, much of the overlap 
between the essays could have been eliminated, 
and perhaps they could have been organized in a 
clearer fashion. Indeed, given the title and pur- 
poses of the volume, one can even raise some 
question about the inclusion of some of the 
essays, noteworthy as they might be in other 
regards. Most obvious in this context is Ivor 
Richard’s essay on ‘‘Major Objectives and Func- 
tions of the UN: The View from Abroad”’ (read 
Britain) and Nigel S. Rodley’s revealing case study 
on the role of nongovernmental organizations in 
the field of human rights. A more effectively 
edited volume may also have resulted in a sys- 
tematic application of the framework of analysis 
that is implicit in several of the essays, which ap- 
propriately emphasizes the effects of international 
systemic conditions on the UN’s past, present, 
and future potential. None of this, however, is 
meant to demean the value of some of the impor- 
tant insights of this collection. 

For example, Robert W. Cox is right to chal- 
lenge politicians, negotiators, and academics not 
to ignore the potential impact of social forces on 
the world system, for, as he perceptively suggests: 
“The viability of present international organiza- 
tions can be gauged by the widening or narrowing 
of the hiatus between the demands of emerging 
social forces and the responses of international in- 
stitutions” (p. 79). In a much less abstract, but no 
less useful and original contribution, Sidney 
Weintraub convincingly argues that the United 
States has never ‘‘known how to use the United 
Nations. .. . For the most part, our ambassadors 
to the United Nations have been distinguished 
persons, but we do not know whether we want 
them to be spokesmen or initiators, the good cop 
or the bad cop, to behave like Moynihan, who 
was chosen because he would go into opposition 
or like Young, who would present a sympathetic 
side to the Third World, or somewhere in be- 
tween” (p. 184). Likewise, Ronald Meltzer pre- 
sents an up-to-date chronicle of the frustrating ef- 
forts at reforming the nonsecurity end of UN ac- 
tivities, and Robert Meagher offers a useful dis- 
cussion of the long-standing financial problems 
confronting the global body. Meagher also pro- 
vides a valuable discussion of many of the causes 
of recent American congressional disillusionment 
with the United Nations. 

An additional strength of this volume is the at- 
tempt to give the reader a flavor for the UN’s 
past, present, and future in both security and non- 
security areas, and to focus on both institutional 
and process variables. Accordingly, Leon Gor- 
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denker provides a useful overview essay, and 
Debra Miller and Jock Finlayson and Mark 


Zacher systematically review much of the organi-- 


zation's record in the security area, although these 
essayists stray a bit from the UN focus and both 
essays need some updating. 

This work provides a series of important in- 
sights and reflections on the United Nations’ 
strengths and limits, particularly relevant at this 
time in American history wherein people at all 
levels of government and academe are rethinking 
the organization’s value, and particularly its 
worth to the United States. 


MICHAEL G. SCHECHTER 
Michigan State University 


Dead Ends: American Foreign Policy in the New 
Cold War. By Stanley Hoffmann. (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Ballinger Publishing, 1983. Pp. 312. 
$24.50.) ` 


Dead Ends constitutes Stanley Hoffmann’s 
third book-length foray into American foreign 
policy. The 12 essays are sorted into four thematic 
groups—detente, Reagan, NATO, and Hoff- 
mann’s policy advice—a tactic that adds some 
structure to these overlapping and frequently 
redundant essays written between 1979 and 1982. 

The themes that weave through these pages are 
familiar enough: the growing complexity of- the 
international system, the demands and oppor- 
tunities of global interdependence, the multi- 
dimensional and nonfungible nature of power, 
the limited utility of military force, the relative 
decline of the United States, the weaknesses of 
previous American diplomacy, and the need for a 
‘‘mixed’’ strategy toward the Soviet Union. But at 
the heart of these essays lies Hoffmann’s assertion 
that the foreign policies pursued by Kissinger, 
` Carter, and especially Reagan have led American 
foreign policy into a series of dead ends. 

For Hoffmann, Kissinger’s detente strategy was 
little more than a elaboration of the discredited 
policy of anti-Communist containment: ‘‘the 
struggle between Moscow and Washington is not 
just global in scope, it absorbs . . . every other 
conflict or issue. . . . Every crisis anywhere tests 
our ability to stand up to the Soviets. And the 
credibility of the United States depends on our 
capacity to meet every test’’ (p. 35). Kissinger 
substituted ‘‘for the real world an artifically sim- 
ple and tidy one, in which friends and foes, 
radicals and moderates are neatly lined up, and 
... Nationalism-—surely as important a force as 
communism—gets thoroughly discounted. . .’’ (p. 
35). Not only did the strategy require an ‘‘extra- 
ordinary capacity” for swift and flexible global 
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action that proved incompatible with the Ameri- 
can system of government, but it also ‘‘left room 
for only two options: a constant manning of bar- 
ricades, permanent crisis management, an endless 
vista of confrontations and tests, or else Soviet 
acceptance of the inevitable U.S. dominance” (p. 
33). Although the first vision was bleak, domestic 
and international conditions made the alternative 
extremely unlikely. > 

Whereas Kissinger’s design suffered from the 
fatal flaw of hegemonic pretension, Carter under- 
stood that the diffusion of power to new actors in- 
sistent on asserting themselves and on rejecting 
neocolonial dependencies had created a world in 
which American “‘leadership without hegemony” 
could be our only possible role. Furthermore, 
Hoffmann applauds Carter’s early emphasis on 
such long-term global issues as human rights, 
nuclear proliferation, arms sales, and the law of 
the sea, and he credits the administration with ap- 
preciating ‘‘that this ever more complex world 
could be neither managed by the superpowers nor 
reduced to the relationship between them” (p. 
69). But in its eagerness to reduce America’s 
traditional obsession with communism, Carter’s 
administration never offered a strategy for deal- 
ing with the Soviet Union. This disastrous omis- 
sion constituted, in Hoffmann’s memorable culi- 
nary metaphor, ‘‘the hole in the doughnut”’ of 
Carter’s world order outlook: ‘‘it failed to decide 
and to communicate . . . which Soviet activities 
were intolerable, and which were compatible with 
Washington’s concept of the bipolar contest’’ 
(pp. 73-74). In short, ‘‘never did the administra- 
tion succeed in integrating its excellent intuitions 
and assumptions into-a strategy” (p. 73). 

In the book’s angriest essay, ‘“The New Ortho- 
doxy: A Critique and an Alternative,” Hoffmann 
ridicules Reagan for his dangerous and pathetic 
reembrace of a global containment strategy that 
again reduces the world to an ideological and 
military confrontation between the superpowers 
and for his dubious claim that America had mere- 
ly lost the will to employ its power. Such nostalgia 
will surely result in a dead end at best, as allies 
grow alienated, an arms race spirals, and Moscow 
refuses to capitulate. 

Unfortunately, Hoffmann fails to balance his 
perceptive diagnoses with a realistic alternative. 
Beyond suggesting that the United States must 
engage the Soviets in a “‘mixed game’’ of competi- 
tion and cooperation while simultaneously dem- 
onstrating sensitivity to pervasive global change, 
Hoffmann says little about the purposes of 
American power. Rather, he bombards us with 
elaborate lists of factors that allegedly make that 
power unusable even as he reminds us of 
America’s ‘‘obviously huge’’ international 
responsibility. Hoffmann had once likened the 
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new world of complex interdependence to an 
omelette (Primacy or World Order, McGraw-Hill, 
1978, p. 111), but his innumerable policy guide- 
lines resemble a recipe for an incredibly fragile 
souffle whose actual flavor can be but dimly per- 
ceived, for Hoffmann offers no firm idea of what 
sort of world he envisions after we add and blend 
- all his ingredients. What he does suggest often 
borders on the platitudinous: America needs 
‘statesmen capable of tolerating, appreciating, 
and exploiting complexity—not simple-minded 
leaders. They should be capable of recognizing 
and pursuing long-term interests, not momentary 
advantages” (p. 5). 

Yet Hoffmann admits that the greatest obsta- 
cles blocking his intricate strategy ‘‘lie within the 
United States—in the national psyche and style, in 
the political and economic systems, and the 
organization of the government’ (p. 13). If so, 
then we confront more than a dead end; for if the 
only policy that will save us bears little relation to 
our history, values, and institutions, then the 
United States faces real tragedy. 


RICHARD A. MELANSON 
Kenyon College 


Cognative Dynamics and International Politics. 
Edited by Christer Jonsson.. (New York: St. 
Martin’s Press, 1982. Pp. vii + 210. $27.50.) 


Approaches to international relations that con- 
centrate on both psychological and political fac- 
tors have witnessed something of a resurgence in 
recent years. Jonsson’s edited volume, which has 
its roots in a 1980 Florence conference, is one 
example of this trend. 

In the volume, Jonsson presents seven research 
chapters plus an introductory and a short con- 
cluding chapter. Although the introductory chap- 
ter provides a useful, brief overview of ‘‘cogni- 
tive’’ studies, it misses two opportunities. First, 
although Jonsson points out such thorny but cen- 
tral issues as data problems and unit of analysis 
choice, he chooses not to delve into contending 
positions relative to these issues. Second, the 
rubric cognitive approaches has been used by 
scholars in a number of related areas. The over- 
view nature of the introductory chapter could 
have provided a forum for explicating differences 
between the research efforts of this volume and, 
for example, such cognitively based approaches as 
cognitive science or artificial intelligence. 

In Michael Shapiro and G. Matthew Bonham’s 
chapter 2, the authors attempt to apply their cog- 
nitive mapping approach to collective rather than 
individual decision making. They also shift from 
the assumptions of their previous work to the 
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more phenomenological assumption that ‘‘there is 
no situation apart from the various construals of 
it” (p. 20). The shift, although significant, is not 
as radical as it may seem on the surface, because 
by situation the authors appear to mean the an- 
ticipated consequences of potential actions. 
Shapiro and Bonham spend most of the chapter 
explicating a carefully thought out strategy for 
caiculating which ‘‘causal’’ view is likely to pre- 
vail in a particular group. Although not faulting 
the assumptions, it seems to me that anvone who 
could provide the required estimates of power and 
control might well be able to identify the likeli- 
hood of any view prevailing even more quickly. 
Under any circumstances, the chapter is certainly 
worth reading as a serious attempt to deal with the 
troublesome political psychology issue of moving 
from individual cognitive structure to group 
dynamics. 

Gunnar Sjoblom’s chapter 3 discusses a num- 
ber of difficulties associated with employing an 
operational code approach. Because it provides 
an effective overview of such difficulties, the 
chapter would be helpful reading material for 
those debating whether to employ such an ap- 
proach. Ole Holsti’s response to Sjoblom in 
chapter 4 should also be read by the researcher 
considering using an operational code design. 

In chapter 5, Robert Cutler sets out to combine 
cognitive mapping and operational code through 
a variant of Robert P. Abelson’s conceptual 
dependency analysis. Cutler’s example whets my 
appetite for more details of how some of the 
seeming contradictions between these two ap- 
proaches can be resolved. In his conclusion, 
Cutler himself refers to ‘‘the incompatible mar- 
riage of the mathematical model of logic (cogni- 
tive mapping) with the linguistic one (conceptual 
dependency analysis).’’ I look forward to seeing 
further work by this young scholar to see whether 
his initial integrative zeal can survive the radical 
contrast between the fundamental premises and 
building blocks of conceptual dependency and the 
other two approaches. 

Applying role theory to foreign policy analysis 
is the endeavor of Christer Jonsson and Ulf 
Westerlund in chapter 6. After a readable intro- 
duction to role theory, the authors apply their 
framework to the comparison of superpower 
foreign policy. Although the patterns that they 
observe are thought provoking, their work is 
basically descriptive. Systematically comparing 
some of their patterns with what would be ex- 
pected by some theories of international political 
behavior would seem to be a next logical step. 
Additionally, a discussion of the advantages and 
disadvantages of using UN General Assembly 
speeches as a basis for determining role concep- 
tions would have been helpful. 
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Frank Edmead, in chapter 7, suggests a set of 
paradigms designed to explain changes in percep- 
tions of individuals and of collectivities during the 
course of a conflict. The framework is a modified 
version of Ward Edwards and Amos Tversky’s 
subjectively expected utility approach. Although 
cases are cited periodically in presenting the 
rationale behind particular posited relationships, 
the true test of the framework’s ability to help us 
understand perceptions in conflict will lie in any 
yet-to-be-performed empirical tests. 

In the spirit of a cautionary research note, 
Thomas Hart sets out ‘‘to consider some of the 
problems of analysis in the Afghanistan case. . .”’ 
(p. 179) in chapter 8. Hart’s frustration in 
acknowledging the subjectivity of psychological 
data will be read empathetically by virtually all 
scholars who have worked in this area. 

In summary, this volume presents studies using 
a variety of cognitive approaches in international 
politics. Like all of our research, many of the in- 
dividual chapters could benefit from conceptual 
and empirical development. As a creditable sam- 
ple of work in a burgeoning field, though, the 
book is recommended. 


DONALD A. SYLVAN 
The Ohio State University 


Nigeria and the UN Mission to the Democratic 
Republic of the Congo. By Festus Ogboaja 
Ohaegbulum. (Gainesville: University Presses 
of Florida, 1983. Pp. 190. $20.00.) 


This book addresses two questions: What was 
Nigeria’s role in the Congo crisis?, and What 
determined Nigeria’s Congo policy in particular 
and its foreign policy in general? Although 
Ohaegbulum provides a precise and well-written 
answer to the first question, his response to the 
second is inconsistent and unconvincing. The 
weaknesses of the book, however, are interesting 
ones and provide insight into the intellectual 
milieu in which Nigerian foreign policy is for- 
mulated. 

Ohaegbulum summarizes the complex events of 
the Congo crisis with clarity and describes 
Nigeria’s participation in the U.N. mission there. 
Although the crisis began before Nigeria’s formal 
independence, Nigeria soon became a significant 
actor in the long struggle. By the end of the mis- 
sion, Nigeria had provided approximately 2,000 
troops to the U.N. forces. Over the span of five 
years, Nigeria contributed the services of 4,000 
policemen who provided civil order and trained 
Congolese counterparts. The total cost of 
Nigerian operations was $44 million. Ohaegbulum 
judges Nigeria’s policy to be generally successful 
in that it helped to maintain the territorial integri- 
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ty of the Congolese state, Nigeria’s first priority. 
Furthermore, it established Nigeria’s ‘‘positive 
image and constructive presence in world affairs, 
confirming that Nigeria has the potential to 
become an effective power for good on the inter- 
national scene’’ (p. 118). 

Despite these successes, Nigeria’s policy is also 
viewed as idealistic, legalistic, pro-Western, and 
somewhat naive. Both strengths and weaknesses 
are attributed mainly to the personality of Abu- 
bakar Tafawa Balewa, prime minister of Nigeria’s 
first republic. Nigeria achieved independence only 
three months after the eruption of the Congo 
crisis. It itself, therefore, was only beginning to 
establish bureaucratic and political mechanisms 
for policy formulation. Thus, it is argued that an 
institutional vacuum allowed the prime minister 
to create policy almost at will. In Oghaebulum’s 
view, Balewa established precedents of caution, 
compromise, and pragmatism that were followed 
by subsequent Nigerian leaders. The author’s view 
of Balewa, however, is ambiguous and contradic- 
tory. Although he sometimes regards Balewa as 
almost a free agent in foreign policymaking, 
Ohaegbulum also notes that Nigeria’s Congo 
policy was “‘in no small measure due to the 
development and composition of Nigeria as a 
federation of several nationalities. . . . In the 
Congo Nigeria pursued a policy of moderation 
and pragmatism because it knew what that policy 
meant at home” (p. 147). This is doubtless cor- 
rect. Still elsewhere, however, Ohaegbulum 
deplores this same caution. Balewa’s government 
“regrettably was not the one to develop the 
material and moral resources of Africa and 
fashion them into a striking force. Contrary to the 
early optimism of many, his government came to 
manifest a lack of the adventurous spirit and 
decisiveness such a task demanded” (p. 136). Ten 
pages later, the point of view shifts again. Here 
Ohaegbulum deplores the failure to discern in the 
Congo crisis the roots of Nigeria’s own tragedy. 
“It is a sad commentary on the Nigerian leader- 
ship... that, by not using the same spirit of ac- 
commodation and compromise that characterized 
.. . its policy toward the resolution of the Congo 
crisis, they failed to resolve the series of political 
crises that threw Nigeria into civil war’’ (pp. 
145-146). 

The discussion of policymaking, then, is incon- 
sistent. It does not develop firm conclusions. 
Analysis of the Congo crisis, however, does serve 
as a base from which the author leaps to broad 
and unsubstantiated reflections on Nigerian af- 
fairs. Ohaegbulum analyzes politics in the Congo, . 
but he moralizes about politics in Nigeria. When 
discussing Congolese matters, he is consistent in 
seeing the struggle for domestic political power as 
the primary cause of events and policy. When he 
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turns to Nigeria, both consistency and precision 
fade. His discussion of ‘‘policy formation” in 
Nigeria is merely a description of Tafewa Balewa. 
The basis and limitations of the prime minister’s 
influence are not addressed systematically. 
Although Ohaegbulum admires Balewa for his 
success in bringing prestige to Nigeria with his 
Congo policy, the nature of his power is ignored. 
The complexity of Nigeria’s power structure is 
similarly ignored when lamenting Balewa’s failure 
to prevent coup and civil war at home. In dis- 
cussmg the Congo, Ohaegbulum is a careful 
observer of realpolitik. In discussing Nigeria, he is 
a frustrated nationalist. 

The contradictions of this book, however, are 
illuminating ones. The strength of Nigerian na- 
tionalism is demonstrated not only by the nature 
of its Congo policy, but also by the author’s in- 
abilizy to apply the same standards of judgment to 
Congolese and Nigerian politics. As the personifi- 
caticn of Nigeria, Balewa is alternately admired 
and lamented. He is treated not as a politician, 
but as a symbol. In sum, the book provides 
evidence of the strength and complexity of 
Nigerian nationalism as well as analysis of 
Nigeria’s policy in the Congo. 

LAWRENCE P. FRANK 
St. Lawrence University 


The Exclusive Economic Zone: A Latin American 
Perspective. Edited by Francisco Orrego 
Vicuna. (Boulder, Colo.: Westview Press, 
1984. Pp. 188. $18.00, paper.) 


The exclusive economic zone (EEZ) had its 
origin in Latin American legislation and practice 
and subsequently received general international 
community approval at the Third United Nations 
Conference on the Law of the Sea. The EEZ, ex- 
tending control of the coastal state over resources 
and related activities beyond a 12-mile territorial 
sea Dut to 200 miles offshore and occupying more 
than one-third of total ocean space, has great 
economic and political importance. This book 
surveys the major juridical and political aspects of 
the EEZ concept more systematically than pre- 
vious studies, and the authoritative nature of the 
essays by nine Latin American jurists and diplo- 
mats reflects their personal involvement in the 
law-of-the-sea negotiations. Because the negotia- 
tions were largely informal in nature, the descrip- 
tions of the participants abcut the evolution of 
EEZ negotiating alignments and postures consti- 
tute a major contribution to the literature. 
Various essays focus on the origins of the EEZ, 
negotiations leading to the EEZ, the legal status 
of the EEZ, and specific aspects of the EEZ in- 
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cluding military uses, fisheries, and the settlement 
of disputes. 

As the subtitle of the book indicates, a Latin 
American perspective of the EEZ is also pre- 
sented, which, it should be emphasized, is done 
exclusively by Latin American contributors. 
Because Latin America provided the original im- 
petus for the EEZ, and because the concept was 
long polemical in nature and in some respects 
remains so, it is fitting that the book is committed 
to this vigorous regional perspective. Nonetheless, 
the EEZ regime, as embodied in the 1982 law-of- 
the-sea convention,’ is global, not regional, in 
nature and reflects a compromise between various 
diverging interests, not just one regional point of 
view. Other points of view are stated by the 
authors, such as those of the maritime powers and 
of landlocked and geographically disadvantaged 
states, but these views are always contrasted un- - 


. favorably with those of third-world coastal states. 


What is lacking is an assessment of how the EEZ 
is likely to evolve as an emerging global regime for 
control of offshore areas. In part, this inadequacy 
stems from the concern of the Latin American 
authors with advocacy of the regional and third- 
world case. Moreover, the heavy juridical thrust 
of the essays focuses attention on legislative his- 
tory and textual analysis rather than on state prac- 
tice as an indicator of how the EEZ is being im- 
plemented. 

Related difficulties of the book include con- 
siderable repetition and a style that is often not 
easy to follow and at times is unclear. At the same 
time, the English-language reader has not hereto- 
fore been exposed to such an articulate Latin 
American/third-world view of the EEZ or how 
this shaped the global EEZ regime. Those familiar 
with the Spanish and Portuguese-language litera- 
tures on the law of the sea will be more familiar 
with the themes expressed therein, and more spe- 
cifically will recognize the resemblance of a num- 
ber of the essays to previous writings of the con- 
tributors. 


MICHAEL A. MORRIS 
Clemson University 


Law of the Sea: U.S. Policy Dilemma. Edited by 
Bernard H. Oxman, David D. Caron, and 
Charles L. O. Buderi. (San Francisco: Institute 
for Contemporary Studies, 1983. Pp. x + 184. 
$21.95, cloth; $7.95, paper.) 


The average reader of the Law of the Sea Con- 
vention is well aware that the draft treaty was 
finalized in December, 1982 after 16 years of 
active negotiations. The convention was signed by 
an overwhelming majority, including major mari- 
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time nations such as the Soviet Union, Japan, 
France, and China; however, some important 
Western nations including the United States, 
Great Britain, West Germany, and Italy have 
refused to do so. The primary reason for this 
refusal was their concern over the deep seabed 
mining provisions. The fundamental objection of 
the Reagan administration was its view that the 
treaty was a threat to Western economic and 
political philosophy, namely, the questions of 
private property rights, the meaning and effect of 
national sovereignty, and the nature and purpose 
of international law itself. As typical of multi- 
lateral treaties, the convention was a chain of 
compromise but did not meet the basic ideological 
principles Americans bargained for. 

Because of the significance of the U.S. policy 
position and the implications of the precedence of 
the treaty, the Reagan administration policy was 
rather controversial. The main aim of the book 
under review is to ponder and illuminate this con- 
troversy. For this purpose, the editors have put 
together nine articles and a summary of the Law 
of the Sea Convention. The book is organized 
under five general headings: the Introduction; 
“Rights, Interests and International Equity”; 
“Practical Differences: Seabed Mining’; ‘“‘Law 
of the Sea and the Future of International 
Order’’; and the Appendix. Most articles are writ- 
ten by individuals who participated in the negotia- 
tion of the treaty. 

Four essays under the second heading examine 
the value and implications of the deep seabed 
mining regime from the perspectives of U.S. 
policy and world order. The first essay by Arvid 
Pardo criticizes not only the American policy, but 
also the convention itself, because the treaty failed 
‘tto mold the legal framework governing activities 

. in a way that contributes effectively to a just 
and equitable international order in the seas. . .”” 
(p. 25). Two essays that follow focus on the per- 
spective of U.S. policy and were written before 
the Reagan administration decided to withdraw 
from the negotiations in March, 1981. The essay 
by Leigh Ratiner urges the United States not to 
withdraw from the negotiations, but rather to 
fight for American principles within the system, 
because, “‘if the Western industrialized powers, 
minus the United States, join the Soviet bloc and 
the Third World, they will create a historic global 
organization . . . without American influence, 
participation, or leadership, [thus] our nation will 
suffer a much more serious adverse precedent 
than any ... we fought against in the treaty 
negotiation itself’ (p. 41). Opposed to this 
scenario, another essay argues that the deep sea- 
bed authority would be under the tyranny of 
third-world nations, proving counterproductive 
to both the independence: and interests of the 
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United States. In his essay, Robert Goldwin con- 
tends that the treaty not only would gradually 
legitimize institutional settings that would be con- 
trary to American economic and political philoso- 
phy, but would also hinder the achievement of a 
just world order. 

Two articles under the third heading examine 
the possible deep seabed authority from the point 
of American practical interests. One article by 
Lance N. Antum and James K. Sebenius focuses 
on commercial incentives for ocean mining under 
the convention. They conclude that although 
there would be a number of problems and uncer- 
tainties, there would be no significant deterrence 
of ocean mining ‘‘at least through the first two 
decades of the next century” (p. 99). The other ar- 
ticle, by Lewis I. Cohen, focuses on the possibility 
of mining under coordinated national regimes, the 
so-called ‘‘mini-treaty’’ option. Cohen concludes 
that the treaty ‘‘has done nothing to create the 
confidence necessary to make seabed mining a 
reality’? (p. 101). 

Two final articles under the fourth heading 
focus on future American policy and its implica- 
tions on international order. Bernard Oxman out- 
lines issues posed by the treaty and examines the 
actual threat to American principles and world 
order. Joseph Nye contends that the United States 
has learned some valuable lessons from its leader- 
ship role in the multilateral regime formation. 
Readers will find his observations stimulating (see 
pp. 113-126). 

With the exception of the last two articles, most 
of the book is now of historical interest. The Ap- 
pendix is an excellent summary of this long and 
complex treaty (a total of 44 articles). In my 
opinion, any general reader will greatly be bene- 
fited by reading this summary. 


ROBERT S. JUNN 
Grand Valley State College 


Interaction: Foreign Policy and Public Policy. 
Edited by Don C. Piper and Ronald J. Ter- 
chek. (Washington, D.C.: American Enter- 
prise Institute for Public Policy Research, 
1983. Pp. xii + 235. $16.95, cloth; $8.95, 
paper.) 


The domestic political context of American 
foreign policymaking is a focus of inquiry that 
raises questions of both theoretical import and 
political relevance. These include the effect of 
public opinion, Congress, and organized interests 
on policy; the extent to which domestic policy- 
making differs from foreign policymaking; 
whether various issue areas approach a pluralist 
or elite model of policymaking; and the domestic 
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political consequences of international inter- 
actions. These questions provide a backdrop for 
the collection of essays in Interaction: Foreign 
Policy and Public Policy. 

Norman A. Graebner makes the much needed 


points that, in the cold war era, government has - 


been very successful in getting public opinion to 
support its policies, and that every major foreign 
policy failure has been the product of errors of of- 
ficial judgment rather than domestic intrusions. 
By systematically examining data from 1945 to 
1976, Frank Feigert analyzes how Congress re- 
sponds to presidential vetoes. Ronald Terchek 
discusses the implications of what he sees as the 
increasing linkage between foreign policy and 
domestic political issues. The remaining chapters 
summarize the policy questions involved in 
gathering intelligence, immigration, foreign direct 
investment in the United States, law of the sea, 
human rights, and arms control. 

Despite the obvious expertise of each of the 
contributors, no new knowledge (with the excep- 
tion of Feigert’s analysis) or fresh insights are pro- 
vided by this book. Rather than adding to our 
knowledge, the focus on the domestic political 
context is merely a thematic veneer to hold the 
volume together. Indeed, only Terchek makes any 
effort to analyze the domestic political context in 
a theoretical fashion. His argument that today the 
distinction between foreign policy and domestic 
policy is becoming blurred because of new link- 
ages between domestic and foreign policy over- 
looks the fact that such issues, although often of 
only moderate salience or of a technical nature, 
have arisen throughout American history. Never- 
theless, Terchek’s suggestion that this linkage will 
make foreign policy more a product of compro- 
mise and pluralist politics is a good starting point 
for research, but he never gets beyond Rosenau. 
This is unfortunate, because some of the raw 
material for such an analysis might have been 
marshalled from the other chapters. Gerard Man- 
gone’s chapter, for example, provides a plethora 
of examples of how organized interests shaped 
and changed America’s position on the law of the 
sea. Yet his analysis is completely descriptive 
without any concern for theoretical questions. 
Ultimately, the editors must take responsibility 
for not providing a concluding chapter that would 
utilize the individual chapters to assess from either 
a theoretical or a policy perspective the domestic 
impact on foreign policy. 

Instead, what we are left with is a set of essays 
that in a nonpolemical and fairly objective man- 
ner summarize some of the policy areas within 
U.S. foreign policy. Yet, what is accomplished by 
this effort? The book will not be of any interest to 
scholars. Many of the chapters have the tone of 
briefing papers for the most inexperienced and 
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uninformed who suddenly find themselves thrust 
into positions of responsibility. One might 
wonder if the book was intended as an under- 
graduate text, but there is no indication that it was 
intended as such, nor would it be competitive with 
the better texts. Because the audience for which it 
is intended is never adequately defined, the book 
falls between the cracks. 

Collections of this sort are perilous undertak- 
ings. The contributors have succeeded in provid- 
ing background papers, but never really get to the 
serious theoretical or political questions facing 
them. 


JOHN A. VASQUEZ 
Rutgers University 


The Great Game: Rivalry in the Persian Gulf and 
South Asia. Edited by Alvin Z. Rubenstein. 
(New York: Praeger Publishers, 1983. Pp. x + 
275. $27.95.) 


The British withdrawal from the Persian Gulf 
in 1971 after 150 years of ‘‘presence’’ there has led 
to a race toward the area not only by the super- 
powers, but also by mediums-sized powers such as 
those in Western Europe and the Indian sub- 
continent. These factors have led to the book 
under review, an examination of the geopolitical 
and strategic problems of Southwest Asia as they 
relate to the Gulf and India. 

The Great Game is a result of a 1982 conference 
sponsored by the Foreign Policy Research Insti- 
tute in Bellagio, Italy. The book contains 11 
separately written chapters that focus on the 
theme of security in the Gulf and the Indian 
Ocean from internal and external threats. Two 
chapters deal with regional dynamics, two with 
U.S. and Soviet rivalry, three with Western Euro- 
pean and Indian interests in the area, one with 
arms transfers, and three with prognoses for the 
future. 

I found the two most interesting chapters to be 
that by Gary Sick on the evolution of U.S. 
strategy toward the Indian Ocean and the Gulf 
and that by Alvin Rubenstein on Soviet policy 
toward the region. After tracing in detail the in- 
creased U.S. involvement in the Gulf states, Sick 
convincingly demonstrates that America still lacks 
“a sense of direction’’ toward the area (p. 80). 
Posing the critical question, ‘‘Just what price is 
the United States willing to pay to defend what it 
believes to be its interests in the region?” (p. 79), 
Sick sees no answers but rather ‘‘uncertainty’’ 
and ‘‘improvisational politics’’ (p. 79). 

Rubenstein thoroughly examines the relations 
of the Soviet Union with the states of the region 
and concludes that one should not assume the in- 
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evitability of a Soviet push toward: the Gulf 
through Iran. To support this conclusion he cites 
the anticommunist policies of Khomeini and em- 
` phasizes that Russian policy in fact has been 
directed toward encouraging nonalignment of the 
Gulf countries, normalization of their relations 
with the Soviet Union, and, interestingly, closer 
relations between these countries and India (p. 
111). However, all of these steps, if realized, 
would enable the USSR to strengthen its presence 
in the Gulf. 

If there is a “great game” among the super- 
powers, there is also a minor game among 
medium-sized powers. The role of India in this 
respect is given considerable attention. Bahabani- 
sen Gupta and Aswini Ray analyze Indian-Gulf 
relations, concluding that India faces two 
obstacles in its desire to play a greater role in the 
Gulf. One lies in its own economic difficulties; the 
other problem is India’s differences with its Mus- 
lim neighbor, Pakistan, a strong country highly 
regarded in the Gulf and the Arab Middle East. 

Although this work is quite thorough in its 
survey of relations between the superpowers and 
Western Europe in the Gulf area, there are several 
omissions.. There is no mention of developing 
commercial ties between the Gulf and Eastern 
European countries, a factor which can only serve 
the interests of the Soviet Union. Another omis- 
sion concerns. the security of the Red Sea, closely 
related to that of the Gulf, especially in the view 
of the Gulf rulers. Finally, there is little emphasis 
on South Yemen, a Soviet client capable of 
seriously affecting both the stability and security 
of not only the Gulf, but also the Red Sea. 

Although the assumptions and logic of most ar- 
ticles are sound, some authors do not show pro- 
found understanding of the history or contem- 
porary politics of the Gulf. For example, the 
assumption that ‘‘the lower the arms’ level, the 
lower the likelihood of war’’ by Sherin Tahir (p. 
194) does not suffice for an explanation of 
regional conflict. Border disputes and tribal and 
family conflicts are more important. How else can 
we explain the serious threats of war exchanged in 
1982 and 1983 by Qatar and Bahrain, two of the 
least armed: countries in the Gulf? 

With its detailed information, this book will be 
of more use to the specialist on the Gulf and 
Southwest Asia than to the generalist, but both 


will gain much from reading it. 
LOUAY BAHRY 


University of Tennessee, Knoxville 
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Arms Transfers under Nixon: A Policy Analysis. 
By Lewis Sorley. (Lexington: University Press 
of Kentucky, 1983. Pp. xiv + 231. $22.00.) 


Between 1969 and 1976 the United States con- 
tracted to sell more than $49 billion in weapons 
around the world. During the Nixon and Ford ad- 
ministrations, arms sales agreements with Iran 
and Saudi Arabia alone exceeded $24 billion. 
From this phenomenal growth it is apparent that 
during this period arms sales became a primary 
component of U.S. foreign policy and the source 
of large profits for U.S. arms manufacturers. 

The implications of this policy also triggered a 
debate concerning the ethics and wisdom of this 
policy. Critics point to the inability to control the 
use of these weapons once they have been 
delivered and the potentially disruptive effects of 
arms sales for recipients, as in the case of Iran. 
The failure of Saudi Arabia to contribute sig- 
nificantly to the Middle East peace process and 
the role of U.S. arms in the violence in Central 
America are also seen as evidence of inadequacies 
in this area. 

Lewis Sorley attempts to provide a history, ex- 
planation, and defense of the policies that led to 
such large increases in U.S. military sales around 
the world. He lists 26 separate objectives that 
arms sales in general are designed to meet and 
demonstrates the degree to which these sales 
became closely linked to the foreign policy of the 
Nixon and Ford administrations.’ In particular, 
large increases in arms sales are shown to follow 
from limitations on the use of American troops in 
the wake of Vietnam. In accordance with the 
Nixon Doctrine, the United States replaced its 
troops and bases around the world with regional 
allies that received large numbers of advanced 
weapons. 

Unfortunately, the emphasis on individual 
recipients of U.S. arms is unevenly distributed in 
this study. Arms sales to Iran, Saudi Arabia, 
South Korea, Taiwan, and Latin America receive ° 
perfunctory analysis. 

Instead, the central chapters are devoted to 
Israel, Egypt, and Jordan, reflecting Sorley’s 
opinion that U.S. arms sales policies achieved 
‘‘spectacular successes’? in the context of the 
Arab-Israeli conflict. Although Egypt received 
only jeeps and transport aircraft during the period 
under examination as Sorley notes, the diplomacy 
of Henry Kissinger created the conditions for the 
larger subsequent arms sales to Egypt. As a result, 
the United States was able to pry Egypt away 
from its close link with the Soviet Union, which 
until 1975 had been Egypt’s major arms supplier. 
By replacing the USSR in Egypt, the United States 
was in a position to influence the direction of 
Egyptian foreign policy and to press for a solution 
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to the Arab-Israeli conflict. Similarly, as Israel’s 
main arms supplier, the United States sought to 
use its leverage to influence Israeli policy. 

This analysis is flawed, however, by the omis- 
sion of several pertinent aspects and consequences 
of U.S. policy. For example, the United States’ 
attempt to control arms deliveries to Israel in 
order to change Israeli policy led Israel to accel- 
erate development of a highly sophisticated in- 
digenous arms industry. Sorley fails to mention 
this consequence of U.S. policy. Similarly, Sorley 
fails to remind his readers that before the 1973 
War, Israel complied with U.S. requests not to 
launch a preemptive attack against Egypt and 
Syria. Subsequently, when the full force of the 
Arab attack became clear, the United States was 
obliged to replace Israeli losses. Indeed, the delay 
in meeting this obligation has increased the Israeli 
proclivity to preempt. 

Although called a policy analysis, this study 
provides few clues to the roles of various govern- 
mental and nongovernmental actors ih the con- 
flicts that surround the decision-making process 
in this sensitive area. Brief mention is made of the 
State Department Office of Munitions Control 
and of a data base created to provide information 
on the potential implications of these arms sales 
decisions, but it is not clear what, if any, role they 
played. Similarly, although the activities of the 
“Israel lobby” are highlighted, there is no dis- 
cussion of the activities of the large-weapons 
manufacturers and middlemen in pushing U.S. 
arms sales to Iran, Saudi Arabia, and Egypt. 


GERALD M. STEINBERG 
Hebrew University (Jerusalem) 


The Successor Generation: International Perspec- 
tives of Postwar Europeans. Edited by Stephen 
F. Szabo. (Boston: Butterworths, 1983. Pp. 
viii + 184. $45.00.) 


The book addresses the ‘“‘growing concern 
among policymakers in both the United States 
and Europe that a generational changing of the 
guard will weaken the basis of the Atlantic Alli- 
ance, which has provided peace and stability to 
Western Europe since 1945” (p. 1). The task of 
the seven authors is to analyze available public 
opinion data on foreign and defense policy atti- 
tudes in order ‘‘to discover what postwar Euro- 
peans think about the nature of security, the need 
for alliances and the extent, if any, to which these 
attitudes differ from those of the prewar genera- 
tions” (p. 2). 

After a methodological first chapter, a chapter 
is devoted to each of the five largest Western 
European countries: France, West Germany, 
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Great Britain, Italy, and Spain. Another chapter 
uses the Radio Free Europe audience and opinion 
research data (interviews with East European 
visitors to West European countries) to investigate 
the successor generation on the other side of the 
iron curtain. In all these chapters, the authors 
describe the historical experiences of the prewar 
and postwar generations and then present results 
of public opinion surveys to trace trends across 
time or differences between the prewar ruling 
generation and the postwar successor generation. 
Because political and opinion leaders are drawn 
almost exclusively from  university-educated 
citizens, attention is often focused on those sub- 
units within each generation. 

The findings cannot be interpreted to favor the 
existence of a deep generational cleavage across 
Europe. Wherever they appear, age group dif- 
ferences are a matter of degree. For example, 
NATO is favored over neutrality across the 
board. However, the younger cohorts usually in- 
clude a larger minority of neutralists than are 
among the older cohorts. Only among the univer- 
sity-educated in Germany and in Italy is genera- 
tional discontinuity perceptible. In the prewar 
generation, the better educated elites are more 
pro-American and pro-defense than the general 
public; in the postwar generation the similar elites 
are more critical of the United States and NATO 
than the general public. 

On the contrary, the specificity of each country 
plays a more important role in the behavior of its 
citizens. Thus, the Gaullist legacy has prevented 
pacifism from spreading in the otherwise radical 
French public opinion, and the Gulag has totally 
discredited the Soviet Union. In Germany, how- 
ever, the contemporary pacifist, if not accom- 
modating, trends are to be traced back to the his- 
torical resistance to cultural Westernization and 
the more recent ‘‘culpability complex’’ because of 
World War I. Anti-Americanism, blended with 
Europeanism, forms the Spanish political tradi- 
tion. Finally, British public opinion is pre- 
occupied with that country’s link with the Com- 
mon Market, leaving little room for other foreign 
policy concerns. 

The conclusion, therefore, is that the troubled 
partnership between the two sides of the Atlantic 
is because of certain events or trends that have in- 
fluenced not only the new generations, but also 
the public at large. As a corollary, wherever 
suitable time series were provided, there was no 
evidence of any dramatic attitudinal change since 
the fifties. I thus disagree with Szabo’s conclusion 
that there is enough evidence of generational 
change, although it is not uniformly distributed 
across countries. 

In fact, if the authors had presented the data in 
the tabular form suggested by Kenneth Alder (p. 
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13), the disproof of the successor generation argu- 
ment would have been more convincing visually. 
Unfortunately, data presentation is not a strong 
point of this book: Less data, but better dis- 
played, would have helped the uninitiated reader 
to better master the consecutive statistical tidal 
waves. This problem is particularly pronounced in 
the chapter on France, which also includes many 
contradictory statements. 

Overall, this comparative study of public 
opinion attitudes on foreign and security policy is 
rare but mandatory reading for all observers of 
international relations, who usually rely only 
upon the attitudes of the most visible elements in 
each society: elites and protesters. 


PANAYOTE DIMITRAS 
Athens 


Contending Approaches to World System Analy- 
sis. Edited by William R. Thompson. (Beverly 
Hills, Calif.: Sage Publications, 1983. Pp. 311. 
$28.00, cloth; $14.00, paper.) 


Contending Approaches to World System 
Analysis, according to William R. Thompson’s 
introductory essay, supports three propositions: 


One, world system analysis represents a definite 
advance on the various ways in which we have 
collectively attempted to account for ‘inter- 
national’ political and economic behavior. 


Two, there is more than one way to approach the 
analysis of the world system. 


Three, [given two] . . . we might do well to com- 
sider avoiding an exclusive commitment to any 
prevailing orthodoxy on how the world system 
has developed and is developing. (p. 7) 


Readers of this volume will be mildly persuaded 
of the second and third propositions, even though 
several of the authors themselves are entirely un- 
convinced and, indeed, antagonistic toward the 
enterprise. The evidence presented in Contending 
Approaches, however, will and should leave 
readers deeply skeptical of the first proposition. 

The volume, composed of 13 original essays, 
provides a review of the current and admittedly 
underdeveloped state of theorizing in world sys- 
tem analysis. It also presents an overview of the 
principal impediments to further progress and an 
examination of the outstanding questions. In 
short, the book is extremely useful as a review of 
the important and growing literature on world 
system analysis. 

There are three common denominators, accord- 
ing to Thompson, in world system analysis. First, 
ttit is asserted that a world system exists, that the 
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system is characterized by more or less interdepen- 
dent political, economic, and cultural subsystems, 
and that the modern . . . world system began to 
take definite shape sometime around the late fif- 
teenth century” (p. 8). Second, it is assumed 
(rather than concluded) ‘‘that behavior within the 
system can best be explained in terms of world 
system structure and its critical processes” (p. 9). 
Third, it is characterized by ‘‘its willingness . . . to 
cross traditional disciplinary frontiers” (p. 10). 

Within this common framework, Thompson 
argues that two contending approaches exist. Part 
1 of the volume supports the ‘“‘world-economy’’ 
approach primarily associated with Immanual 
Wallerstein. Among these essays, two stand out 
for their theoretical ambition and rigor. In a 
speculative essay, Christopher Chase-Dunn seeks 
to uncover the ‘‘deep structural tendencies of 
motion... [in] the capitalist world-economy”’ (p. 
57). The second essay of note is a report from 
David Sylvan, Duncan Snidal, Bruce M. Russett, 
Steven Jackson, and Raymond Duvall on their 
collaborative attempt ‘‘to test a formal model of 
‘dependencia’ theory” (p. 79). Although their 
methodology is open to criticism, this ongoing 
project provides a welcome relief from the often- 
ambiguous analysis that typifies dependency 
theory. 

The essays in Part 2 largely derive from George 
Modelski’s research on long cycles of world lead- 
ership. After a summary essay by Modelski, the 
remaining articles in this section examine the rela- 
tionship between the world system and war from 
both supportive and critical perspectives. The sec- 
tion concludes with an excellent review by Richard 
Falk and Samuel S. Kim of the World Order 
Models Project (WOMP). Unfortunately, it is left 
to the reader to discover how and if the WOMP 
relates to world system analysis. 

In Part 3, “Discussion and Debate,” David P. 
Rapkin presents a preliminary but useful attempt 
to integrate the world economy and long-cycle ap- 
proaches and to demonstrate how each can learn 
from the other. In contrast, Immanual Waller- 
stein writes opposing this effort, arguing that his 
world system approach subsumes long-cycle 
theory. In the most critical essay of the volume, 
Aristide Zolberg is primarily troubled by the 
reinterpretations of history made by world system 
scholars. 

Good theory, as Zolberg. must recognize, 
should allow us to understand history and events 
in new ways. World system theory clearly suc- 
ceeds on this score. Yet to provide a ‘‘definite 
advance” on the current international relations 
literature, world system analysis must explain par- 
simoniously what we already can understand and 
more. This is not demonstrated in Contending 
Approaches. World system analysis does not yet 
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provide the ‘‘progressive problemshift”’ to which 
its proponents, and this volume in particular, 
aspire. 

DAVID A. LAKE 


University of California, Los Angeles 


The Peace Brokers: Mediators in the Arab-Israeli 
Conflict, 1948-1979. By Saadia Touval. 
(Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
1982. Pp. xiv + 377. $30.00, cloth; $11.50, 
paper.) 


The Peace Brokers is a study of nine mediation 
attempts of the often arcane and still festering 
Arab-Israeli conflict. Unlike other types of third- 
party intervention, Touval’s mediators ‘‘may not 
employ violence; their intervention is acceptable 
to both sides in the conflict” (p. 4). 

A successful mediator is defined as ‘‘one who is 
believed [by whom?] to have contributed to the 
abatement or resolution of a conflict” (p. 4). 
Three of the cases examined here are accordingly 
considered successful: UN Acting Mediator Dr. 
Ralph Bunche, whose efforts culminated in the 
1949 Armistice between Israel and her neighbors; 
Henry Kissinger’s 1973 through 1975 diplomacy, 
which led to the Egyptian-Israeli and Syrian- 
Israeli disengagements; and President Carter’s 
1978 Camp David Accords, which paved the way 
for the 1979 Egyptian-Israeli peace treaty. 

Touval also examines five unsuccessful media- 
tion attempts. These range from the well known 
attempt of Folke Bernadotte, ‘‘assassinated by 
Jewish extremists’’ in 1948 (p. 24), to the little dis- 
cussed ones such as the Robert Anderson mission 
in the mid-fifties and the 1971 African presidents’ 
initiative on behalf of the Organization of African 
Unity. The latter failed because of ‘‘the conflicts 
among its members,’’ Touval concludes, and 
because of the paucity of resources at its disposal 
(p. 224). Additionally, one chapter discusses both 
the 1970 Rogers Initiative, which succeeded in 
stopping the War of Attrition along the Suez 
Canal, as well as the subsequent American media- 
tion, which failed primarily because ‘‘the timing 
was unpropitious’’ (p. 198). 

Effective mediators, Touval argues, ‘‘need not 
be impartial; indeed,” he adds, ‘‘being perceived 
as biased may sometimes be an asset. . .”’ (p. 16). 
Touval demonstrates this by analyzing the reasons 
behind the amazing success of the United States in 
the post-1973 negotiations, this despite its well- 
known tilt towards Israel. Yet, as Touval points 
out, Israeli-American relations have often been 
strained. Not infrequently, the two countries pur- 
sued divergent objectives. In the 1973 War, for in- 
stance, ‘‘the U.S. prevented Israel from winning a 
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clear-cut victory. . .’’ (p. 232). For one thing, 
Washington made sure that supplies reached the 
encircled Egyptian Third Army. Then, too, 
military supplies badly needed by Israel were 
delayed until Israel signaled its acceptance of a 
ceasefire. Thus, although Israel was eager to score 
a total military victory, ‘‘the U.S. sought a stale- 
mate” which it considered the most propitious 
condition for negotiations (p. 228). Like other 
mediators, Touval stresses, the United States was 
motivated by self-interest: weakening Soviet influ- 
ence in the region, oil, and a concern that the 
Sadat regime might not be able to withstand a 
military defeat. The destabilization of a regime 
that only recently had left Moscow’s orbit would 
be a serious setback to American Mideast 
diplomacy. 

Touval overstates the extent of American- 
Israeli tensions. Oddly, his book gives the dis- 
torted impression that the United States was the 
main supporter, not of Israel, but of the Arabs. 
Still, it is well-known that Washington opposes 
Israel’s settlement policy in the Occupied Terri- 
tories, considering them ‘‘illegal’’ (p. 310) and an 
obstacle to peace. Moreover, Sadat’s flexibility 
was in stark contrast with Begin’s rigidity and 
self-righteousness. It is significant to recall that 
Ezer Weizman, Israel’s Defense Minister, resigned 
due to Begin’s inflexibility, whereas some top 
Egyptian officials resigned because of Sadat’s 
over-generous concessions. Under these circum- 
stances then, it is understandable that ‘‘American 
requests for concessions were directed much more 
frequently at Israel than at Egypt,” but it is 
simply outlandish to talk of any ‘‘American- 
Egyptian collusion” (p. 302). 

Much has been written about the astonishing 
feats of Kissinger the mediator. Although Kis- 
singer’s ‘‘personal charm,” ‘‘strong will, personal 
ambition, and aversion to failure” are acknowl- 
edged, Touval thinks such traits have been over- 
emphasized. Instead, he attaches more impor- 
tance to the ‘‘resources”’ that were at Kissinger’s 
disposal by virtue of his position. ‘‘His arguments 
moved governments not because of their logic,” 
Touval affirms, ‘‘but because he was the Ameri- 
can secretary of state” (p. 281). 

In sum, according to Touval, the primary in- 
gredients for successful mediation are ample 
resources, appropriate timing—a factor that in- 
cludes such elements as ‘‘a military stalernate’’ or 
“political crisis’’—although the latter is only 
vaguely defined (pp. 328-329), negotiating skills, 
acceptability to both sides even though impar- 
tiality is not necessary, and a narrow scope of the 
agreement. Kissinger’s step-by-step approach is 
hailed here as the apotheosis of a limited settle- 
ment. Indeed, it is obvious that Touval strongly 
believes that a comprehensive settlement, especial- 
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ly one involving ‘‘core values,” is more difficult 
to achieve than a limited one. Yet, Touval seems 
unaware of the paradoxical incongruity presented 
by the real' situation. For, despite the Egyptian- 
Israeli treaty, few would argue that the level of 
tension has in fact been reduced. Still fewer 
believe that a genuine peace is now established in 


the region. In view of the Lebanon invasion, an- - 


nexation of the Syrian Golan Heights, the con- 
tinued deracination of the Palestinian people, the 
validity of an incremental approach to Mideast 
peace has yet to be demonstrated. 


SHAWKY S. ZEIDAN 
University of California, Berkeley 


Beyond Containment: Alternative American Poll- 
cles toward the Soviet Union. Edited by Aaron 
Wildavsky. (San Francisco: Institute for Con- 
temporary Studies, 1983. Pp. xi + 264. 
$21.95.) | 


‘As the title suggests, Beyond Containment is an 
attempt to examine the options open to American 
statesmen for dealing with the Soviet Union today 
and in the future. In principle, containment is the 
correct policy idea towards an aggressive country 
whose leadership constantly tries to make the 
world more dangerous for Americans. What is 
needed, in essence, is a containment approach to 
American foreign policy that is not correspond- 
ingly defensive (really ‘‘unsatisfactory”’ in regards 
to stemming, much less challenging, increased 
Soviet power and aggression), but one that is 
assertive and dynamic by our national leadership 
in relations with the Kremlin. 

According to Wildavsky, the United States is in 
a “‘box’’ because it is not consistent towards the 
Soviets in deed or determination. American for- 
eign policy—particularly the ‘‘ ‘Nixinger’ policy”? 
(p. 7) of cooperation, competition, and then con- 
tainment—is partly premised on the assumption 
that the USSR is a state subscribing to American- 
styled balance-of-power rules and interests. The 
last 30 years alone, Wildavsky argues, indicates 
that the Soviets really are not status quo-oriented 
with regard to the United States (except when con- 
venient), nor are their intentions clearly known 
and understood by American policymakers. So 
what are the alternatives? 

Wildavsky and his colleagues not only explore 
possible varieties of containment strategies, but 
they also try and explain how any kind of an 
assertive foreign policy ‘‘could be implemented 
within the American political system as it exists 
now” (p. 7). Underlying their concerns, then, is 
- how popular support can be achieved, directed, 
and sustained for a newly invigorated approach to 
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American national security by those in govern- 
ment responsible for this country and its citizenry. 

Wildavsky posits two types of containment 
strategies: maximal containment and containment 
plus. Maximal containment is the opposite of 
minimal containment, it is aggressive and not pas- 
sive, and it uses all the resources needed to check 
Soviet expansionism by being consistent and vigi- 
lant. Containment plus, however, aims at plural- 
izing the Soviet Union itself (turning loose those 
domestic forces that are now controlled by an ex- 
tremely capable repressive regime onto the system 
to make the Soviet rulers contend with pressures 
at home instead of adventures abroad). The other 
essayists review past containment policies and, in 
one fashion or another, call for more debate on 
what containment must do (Paul Seabury), or 
proffer prescriptive suggestions on how to contain 
the Soviets dynamically (Max Singer), or when to 
contain (Ernst B. Haas, Charles Wolf, IJr.), or 
why contain (Robert W. Tucker, James L. 
Payne). The ideas that are presented concerning 
the present state of Soviet-American relations, the 
various strategies of containment possible that 
can be tried, how Soviet foreign policy differs 
substantively from its American counterpart, and 
the role containment plays with respect to deter- 
rence and conflict, certainly deserve serious atten- 
tion by proponents of and opponents to the views 
Beyond Containment presents. 

The real question this book raises is more 
troubling. Can any dynamic containment- 
oriented foreign policy coexist with popular 
democracy without endangering that very same 
liberty and freedom it protects? James L. Payne 
puts forward an answer that illustrates the 
“troubling? nature of Beyond Containment 
rather succinctly. ‘The challenging foreign policy 
problem of the era is not what to do about the 
Soviets. The answer is simple, almost inescapable. 
The real conundrum is how to keep the domestic 
opposition from undermining containment’’ (p. 
212). This issue of security versus democracy in- 
stead of security serving democracy will interest 
some readers, and taken as a whole, Beyond Con- 
tainment does what Wildavsky had in mind in that 
it ‘‘will spur debate instead of drift in regard to 
American policy toward the Soviet Union’’ (p. 
237). But in what directions? 


JOSEPH RICHARD GOLDMAN 
University of Minnesota 
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Normative Theory 


Public and Private in Social Life. Edited by S. I. 
Benn and G. F. Gaus. (New York: St. Martin’s 
Press, 1983. Pp. vii + 412. $35.00.) 


It is fitting that, at a time when there is con- 
siderable and renewed interest in defining the 
character of liberalism, a collection such as this 
should appear. For as Benn and Gaus’s introduc- 
tory remarks make clear, our understanding of 
what is ‘‘public”’ and what is ‘‘private’’ is crucial 
to the way we both perceive and act within the 
world. More to the point, the concepts of *‘pub- 
licness” and ‘‘privateness’’ are constitutive of the 
liberal vision. They help to compose the liberal’s 
normative universe. 

Hence, several of the early articles in this three- 
part collection focus on clarifying one or another 
of the diverse senses of public and private which 
led to and define modern liberalism. Paul Finn’s 
essay, for example, traces the changing balance of 
public and private in the common-law tradition, 
whereas the work of Alice Erh-Soon Tay and 
Eugene Kamenka sketches the evolution of the 
public law-private law ‘dichotomy in the West. S. 
J. Benn addresses the Machiavellian problem of 
whether the norms of private morality should 
govern the behavior of public actors, whereas the 
liberal political economists’ understanding of 
private and public interests captures Gaus’s atten- 
tion. Aside from the individual merits of these 
essays, what they bring out is the complexity of 
the concepts of private and public, and the diverse 
uses to which these concepts are put. It is a com- 
plexity even more directly addressed in several of 
the other early essays. Benn and Gaus themselves, 
for example, speak of two inherently incompati- 
ble views of the public and private that comprise 
the liberal conception. One of these views stresses 
an individualist, Hobbesian perspective, the other 
an organic, Hegelian approach. Both are neces- 
sary to a robust liberalism, but both, so Benn and 
Gaus contend, cannot live together peaceably. 
Ruth Gavison’s chapter on information control 
forces us to confront the tentativeness of any 
liberal answer to the question of what information 
is appropriately public, and what is rightly 
private. In so doing, Gavison intimates the intrac- 
tability of many, characteristically liberal, prob- 
lems. Finally, Alan Ryan’s discussion of property 
stresses the temporally and culturally limited rele- 
vance of the liberal vision of the public and 
private. 


In so doing, Ryan’s discussion provides the 
basis for the second part of this collection. Here 
Benn and Gaus gather several essays that directly 
challenge the’ liberal view. Anthony Walton’s 
sketch of the Hegelian perspective argues—as op- 
posed to Benn and Gaus—that Hegel provides a 
vehicle for integrating the public and the private, 
while still respecting the integrity of each. It is, 
nonetheless, a vehicle built on nonliberal prem- 
ises. In short, Walton suggests, Hegel overcomes 
the atomistic reifications to which liberalism so 
often succumbs. Kamenka’s essay on Marxist 
theory then contends that Marx does Hegel one 
better. Put bluntly, Marx, so Kamenka believes, 
rejects the ‘‘private’’ realm altogether, because 
this realm is nothing but the defensive fcrtress of 
the bourgeoisie. Finally, Carole Paternan’s discus- 
sion of feminist responses to the public-private 
dichotomy suggests liberalism’s continuing links 
with an unacceptable, patriarchal set of premises 
—premises that will need to be rejected if a 
humane polity is to emerge. 

The third part of this collection focuses On non- 
liberal conceptions of the public and private. Mar- 
tin Krygier examines public and private in primi- 
tive societies, whereas Leslie K. Haviland and | 
John B. Haviland bring an anthropological ap- 
proach to their sketch of life in a Mexican Indian 
village. And Arlene Saxonhouse, with characteris- 
tic clarity, presents an overview of the various 
conceptions of the public and private in classical 
Greece. l 

Collectively, all of the essays in this work go far 
toward reaffirming both the centrality and com- 
plexity of our notions of the public and the pri- 
vate. Many of the diverse senses in which these 
concepts are employed—and the diverse roles they 
play in structuring our lives—are clearly brought 
to the fore. Although there are those who will, no 
doubt, quarrel with some of the arguments pre- 
sented in this collection, there is no denying the 
value of the book as a whole. Likewise, although 
there are some who may question the analytic 
schema with which Benn and Gaus introduce this 
book, none can doubt their editorial abilities. 
They have brought together a number of fine 
pieces of scholarship that should serve as both 
resources for and stimuli to further work on the 
nature of the private and the public. 


. J. P. GEISE 
Clarkson University 
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Beyond Objectivism and Relativism: Science, Her- 
meneutics, and Praxis. By Richard J. Bern- 
stein. (Philadelphia: University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press, 1983. Pp. xix + 320. $25.00, 
cloth; $8.95, paper.) 


The issue that Richard Bernstein raises is 
among the most crucial for contemporary social 
theory: the attempt to find ‘‘some support for be- 
ing, a fixed foundation for our knowledge” in 
order to escape the Cartesian anxiety which, at 
bottom, is characterized as ‘‘ontological.’’ In the 
Preface to Beyond Objectivism and Relativism, 
Bernstein explains how he came to see that themes 
from his articles and earlier books ‘‘were gravitat- 
ing toward the complex network of problems con- 
cerning the character, dimensions, and texture of 
human rationality and irrationality” (p. x). The 
problem at its deepest point is to avoid the spectre 
of Descartes’ seductive Either/Or, the temptation 
to choose either objectivism or relativism. 

Social theorists and those concerned with the 
philosophical foundations of the social sciences 
will find Bernstein’s discussions of the epistemo- 
logical problems in the philosophy of science and 
social science to be comprehensive and penetrat- 
ing. The truly problematic aspect of his own thesis 
is clear to him. He writes that ‘‘there may be 
legitimate suspicion that the interrelationships of 
science, hermeneutics, and praxis [may appear to 
be] more suggestive than substantive’ (p. 46). 
The challenge of this book lies with the question 
of whether, and in what way, Bernstein may be 
understood to succeed in showing that there is a 
revision of rationality being hammered out in con- 
temporary debates. I do not think that he does 
show this; the reasons why failure is inevitable are 
so complex that the remarks here can only be in- 
dicators of a line of questioning and argument. 

It seems that the problem with critiques of in- 
strumental rationality, the technical application 
of manipulation and control of thought and ac- 
tion, has been plagued by the absence of solid, 
convincing statements of what ‘‘we’’ stand to lose 
by the ultimate triumph of an instrumental reason 
that neutralizes all moral standards for the appre- 
hension of good and evil, for the sense of intrinsic 
worth, for the meaning of personality, experience, 
the sense of higher enjoyment, and even, dare I 
say it, love. Bernstein’s attempt to link up the 
debates about the scientific understanding of 
natural and social reality with the problems of 
social theory—especially work toward a credible 
theory of praxis and phronesis-—is subject to these 
same difficulties of finding convincing language 
and criteria for stating these concerns and over- 
coming the standard objections of objectivism in 
the positivist mode. For whatever the textual- 
philosophical objections to the Aristotelian view 
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of order, that closed universe, the unity of knowl- 
edge and action, is not available to us. The frag- 
mentation of knowledge and the discontinuities of 
action familiar in the modern world make it dif- 
ficult to identify the ‘‘we’’ who stand to lose by 
the total objectivization of life. 

In spite of the common themes and concerns 
Bernstein discovers in the philosophy of science 
and social theory, these strands alone do not point 
a way to link up the problems of science with the 
problems inherent in a social hermeneutic. Work- 
ing through the texts of Habermas, Gadamer, 
Arendt, and Rorty, Bernstein identifies in this 
“new conversation” (p. 47) a Hegelian inversion 
in which ‘‘the character of rationality in the sci- 
ences, especially in matters of theory-choice, [ap- 
pear] closer to those features of rationality” that 
have been characteristic of practical philosophy. 
Yet, to believe that a discursive argument alone 
will solve the problem of modern consciousness is 
to engage in wishful thinking. 

This book is at once a touchstone for what can 
be achieved to tie together knowledge and action 
and a vision of ‘‘the glimmerings of solidarity and 
the promise of dialogical community.’’ We will 
still need a guide to take us beyond the paradoxes 
that fill this rich and suggestive book. 


STANLEY J. WEINSTEIN 
University of Massachusetts, Amherst 


Sociology and Socialism. By Tom Bottomore. 
(New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1984, Pp. 212. 
$25.00, cloth; $11.95, paper.) 


With this collection of essays, Tom Bottomore 
reaffirms his stature as an outstanding chronicler 
and analyst of socialist, particularly Marxist, 
theory and of social thought in general. Botto- 
more is committed to Marxism as both a theo- 
retical paradigm and a model for social recon- 
struction and personal liberation. He examines 
the historical development of Marxism and its 
place as one of several competing paradigms 
within sociology as well as the extent to which 
Marxism, or some form of socialism, has been or 
promises to become actualized in social reality. 
His obvious socialist leanings do not impede his 
equally careful review and evaluation of works of 
those who tend to support his disposition and 
those who are critical (Durkheim, Weber, Schum- 
peter). 

Much attention is devoted to varieties of theo- 
retical forms: differences within Marx’s own writ- 
ings (relative emphasis assigned to economic 
determinism and to matters of the human spirit) 
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and differences in reinterpretations and reformu- 
- lations by Marxist thinkers who have responded 
to critical attacks, new intellectual formulations, 
and developments posed by changing historical 
circumstances. Some recent formulations tend to 
emphasize cultural and intellectual factors, deep 
inner structures, and voluntaristic modes of ac- 
tion (modern Structuralism, Critical Theory- 
Frankfurt School). Marxism is no longer, if it ever 
was, a completely unified theory, but rather a 
general paradigm within which exist resemblances 
between specific modes which may have connec- 
tions with other non-Marxist models (p. 105). 

That political values often interact with social 
science Bottomore underscores in his discussion 
of Durkheim’s commitment to social solidarity 
through strengthening the Third Republic and op- 
posing socialism’s organizing the working class 
against capitalism and Weber’s support of na- 
tionalism, imperialism, and effective political 
leadership toward promoting German power. 
Ideological commitment, as part of the milieu 
within which knowledge is created, shapes social 
thought which, in turn, provides enlightenment 
and guidance in action for those political causes to 
which allegiance is given. Bottomore laments that 
a great part of sociological theory is discipline- 
oriented rather than action-oriented and is devoid 
of political significance (pp. 116-117). He calls for 
new theoretical schemes that do relate to the cur- 
rent major political issues. The guiding political 
outlook may be socialist, defining in some part 
the image of human nature and society and its 
main theories of inquiry (p. 9). 

This work is a collection of 11 essays, many of 
which have been published elsewhere over the past 
decade or so. As such, some integration and con- 
tinuity is sacrificed, but not much. Either a brief 
introduction or an epilogue would have been help- 
ful in interrelating the essays around central 
themes. Within the introduction, a statement 
would have been welcome concerning the rela- 
tionship or distinction between Marxism and 
socialism as used in the different essays. 

Political scientists should not avoid this pub- 
lication when noting ‘‘sociology’’ in the title. Bot- 
tomore’s conception of the discipline, as is that of 
many European-trained sociologists, is very 
broad, encompassing ‘‘anthropology, social his- 
tory, political economy, and philosophy of sci- 
ence” (p. 7). The book will be of greatest value to 
those well-read in historical and contemporary 
social thought. For class use, it would serve as an 
adjunct to a graduate seminar in Marxist or 
socialist thought or major trends in sociopolitical 
theory. 

For one so attuned to social trends and so com- 
mitted to social justice as is Bottomore, I am sur- 
prised at his failure to mention the female within 
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capitalist and socialist systems. All pronouns and 
other references are to males. 


INA A. JEFFERY 
Florida A&M University 


Class and Civil Society: The Limits of Marxian 
Critical Theory. By Jean Cohen. (Amherst: 
University of Massachusetts Press, 1983. Pp. 
xii + 264. $22.50.) 


The stated goal of this book is to contribute to 
the creation of a new critical theory, one that 
builds upon and simultaneously goes beyond 
Marx. Cohen’s criticisms of Marx are familiar: 
She takes Marx to task for allocating the non- 
economic dimensions of civil society—the politi- 
cal, juridical, normative, and cultura] dimensions 
—to an alleged substructural base; for adopting a 
view of needs that reduces the individual solely to 
the role of producer; for failing to provide a 
means to account for contemporary social move- ` 
ments such as the feminist or ecology movements; 
and for failing to address the complexity of strati- 
fication patterns in contemporary Western socie- 
ties. Cohen focuses her criticisms around the con- 
cept of class, arguing that class became Marx’s 
own fetish in that he projected a class analysis into 
all historical epochs without regard for their par- 
ticular form. She outlines and rejects the two 
major models of communism -that she sees as 
drawn from Marx—the romantic, utopian ‘‘fish- 
erman-in-the-morning’’? model. and the statist, 
authoritarian ‘‘administration-of-things’’ model 
—because they both entail the denial of 
politics. 

Cohen claims that her book is not intended to. 
be a work in Marxology, but in fact it is just that. 
The criticisms that she makes of Marx are so 
standard that they are well known to most under- 
graduate, political theory students, and Cohen 
adds little that is new. Her efforts to build a post- 
Marxian critical stratification theory would be 
strengthened if she had actually analyzed con- 
temporary stratification patterns rather than 
simply discussing other Marxist and neo-Marxist 
theorists of stratification. Cohen’s discussion of 
the various neo-Marxisms—the ‘‘new working 
class’’ theorists, the structural Marxists, the ‘‘new 
working class” theorists, the structural Marxists, 
the ‘‘new intellectual class” theorists, plus Haber- 
mas, Marcuse, Offe, Touraine, and others—are 
well documented and scholarly, but they are dis- 
cussions about other theorists (who in turn are 
often discussing other theorists) rather than about 
the world. 

This kind of tertiary literature plagues the 
enterprise of political theory. It is sometimes 
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useful if it provides clear and precise summaries - 


of contemporary thinkers, which can serve as 
shortcuts for the reader. Unfortunately, this book 
is written in that peculiar Germanic style that is 
overly complex, tedious, and wordy. Further, an 
underlying problem of epistemology persists 
throughout the text. Cohen makes casual refer- 
ences to universal values as though these could be 
unproblematically identified and repeatedly uses 
the term normative in opposition both to objec- 
tive and to rational. These terms are never iden- 
tified or explored, but such use suggests a crude 
positivism that sits uneasily (or at least should sit 
uneasily) with the search for a critical social 
theory. 


KATHY E. FERGUSON 
Siena College 


Marx’s Social Critique of Culture. By ‘Louis 
Dupré. (New Haven, Conn.: Yale University 
Press, 1983. Pp. ix + 299. $25.00.) 


The title of Dupré’s book accurately announces 
its contents. He analyzes core elements of Marx’s 
critique of culture under five equally descriptive 
chapter headings: ‘‘Cultural and Social Aliena- 
tion,” ‘‘Culture as Historical Process, ‘“The 
Structural Dialectic,” ‘Economics as Socio- 
cultural Activity,” and “The Uses of Ideology.” 
The chapters share a pattern. Dupré first attends 
to the historical roots that nourish Marx and 
shows how he responds to earlier thinkers’ in- 
sights and dilemmas. Dupré discusses Marx’s 
ideas with attention to the developmental stages 
of his theorizing and discovers varying emphases 
among at least the 1844 Manuscripts, the German 
Ideology, the Grundrisse, and Capital. In pre- 
senting Marx’s thought, Dupré maintains a sym- 
pathetic but critical stance. In the final analysis, 
Marx is, according to Dupré, a critic with dis- 
cerning vision into the culture of modernity (pp. 
51, 213) and the need for a reintegrating culture 
that will unify human beings in their several rela- 
tions (p. 278); but he ironically falls prey to assert- 
ing the priority of the economic and of praxis (p. 
287), priorities that are historically relative and no 
longer accurate, derived by Marx from his obser- 
vations of his own century and uncorrected by 
Marx’s usually acute historical consciousness (p. 
13). Finally, Dupré frequently emphasizes impor- 
tant facets of post-Marx interpretations, and so he 
can stress continuing problems and alternative 
Marxist understandings (and failings). 

Dupré fits these chapters within an interpreta- 
tion of modernity. Modern culture entails the 
separation of man from nature because it aims to 
create a new, second nature for human beings 
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(and not, as did Greek culture, to cultivate human 
and nonhuman nature). So the modern project 
commences with bifurcation, and its fulfillment 
requires further divisions, such as the division of 
labor; for Dupré, the crisis of modern culture is 
precisely this fragmentation. 

Dupré’s cogent sketch of modern culture pre- 
sents a diagnosis he shares with many theorists 
since Rousseau and Hegel. Each chapter of the 
book manifests intensive examination of Marx’s 
texts and extensive thought about Marx’s ideas, 
their validity, and their current value. Together, 
the chapters provide an intelligent, discerning, 
and carefully nuanced reading of Marx. 

Especially worthy of note, I think, are three 
specific interpretations Dupré offers. One lies in 
his discussion of the development of Marx’s 
thought. Dupré sees a multifaceted development, 
in which the many important elements of Marx’s 
overall theory undergo changes, enrichments, and 
even reversions to earlier positions. So Dupré pre- 
sents a fluidity and diversity that is lacking in 
many other interpretations of Marx, such as those 
that insist on a sharp coupure, see only a mono- 
lithic unity, or use (and abuse) a single passage or 
text as the master key to unlock all Marx’s 
mysteries. 

The second is Dupré’s portrayal of Marx’s dia- 
lectic and its attendant problems, ambiguities, 
and value. Although sometimes seen (especially 
by those who view Marx as a natural scientist or a 
determinist) as an embarrassing recrudescence of 
a Hegelian Marx, the dialectic is, Dupré shows, 
integral to Marx’s critical thought and to the 
resolution of what are otherwise irresolvable con- 
undra in it (pp. 236-237). The third is that, in op- 
position to the simplifications involved in pre- 
senting Marx as an economic determinist (pp. 197- 
200) or a structuralist (p. 244), Dupré analyzes 
Marx’s view of economics as a sociocultural ac- 
tivity and implies the richness of critical com- 
prehension involved in this stance. Indeed, I think 
Dupré does not develop these implications far 
enough and fails to question strenuously enough 
the meaning of the “priority of economics.’’ 

Dupré’s interpretation is open to.criticism on 
some other issues as well. Space permits mention- 
ing only two. I think his treatment of ideology 
slights Marx’s perception on a matter crucial to 
modernity’ s malaise. As Dupré argues, ideology 
for Marx is both dependent and illusory (because . 
it is dependent). But, perhaps because—inexplic- 
ably—in this chapter he fails to give due con- 
sideration to the later writings, Dupré does not 
stress how ideology mystifies, either by mystifying 
reality or by accurately reflecting a mystified real- 
ity (see “The Trinity Formula,” chap. 48 of 
Capital, vol. 3). 

More central to the book, from his title onward 
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Dupré fails to include Marx’s ideas on revolution 
—even though it is, I think, the proletarian 
revolution that gives Marx’s dialectic the teleo- 
logical structure that Dupré criticizes Marx for 
merely positing or assuming (p. 141), and even 
though revolution figures throughout Marx’s 
thought. The consequences of Dupre’s omission 
are somewhat skewed views of Marx’s thought 
and of the praxis that, Marx thinks, can overcome 
the crisis of modernity. But these problems are 
minor by contrast to the value of Dupré’s 
thoughtful, scholarly, and insightful book. 


PETER G. STILLMAN 
Vassar College 


The Limits of Liberalism: Josephus Daniels, Henry 
Stimson, Bernard Baruch, Donald Richburg, 
Felix Frankfurter and the Development of the 
Modern American Political Economy. By Larry 
G. Gerber. (New York: New York University 
Press, 1983. Pp. viii + 425. $40.00.) 


Although it cannot be said to have been free 
from ideological conflict, the American experi- 
ment with democracy has indeed been a limited 
one. A major premise of The Limits of Liberalism 
is that the American democratic experience has 
proceeded from a consensus of liberal values that 
excludes conflict over fundamental socioeco- 
nomic issues (p. 5). However, the study concludes 
that despite the best efforts of some twentieth- 
century public figures to eradicate it, recent ex- 
perience demonstrates that contemporary Ameri- 
can social life is beset by manifestly unequal 
distribution of power and wealth, a maldistribu- 
tion that is stinging evidence of the failure of 
social egalitarians to foster by their efforts any 
real alteration of social and economic stratifica- 
tion. 

Gerber employs a somewhat unique approach 
to demonstrating the shortcomings of the liberal 
ideal in the first half of the twentieth century. 
After a brief introductory chapter, he sketches an 
intellectual biography of each of five representa- 
tive figures in the Progressive Movement and the 
New Deal: Josephus Daniels, Henry Stimson, 
Bernard Baruch, Donald Richberg, and Felix 
Frankfurter. In their approach to problems of 
social change, the ideology of Daniels, Stimson, 
and Baruch represents the late nineteenth-century 
ideal of a free-market economy characterized 
largely by individual competition and a limited 
role for government. Richberg and Frankfurter, 
belonging as they did to ‘‘a different generation”’ 
(p. 47), were tied to the earlier vision of liberalism 
and its economic premises, but their ideals took 
shape within the framework of a different macro- 
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economic landscape. With the advent of the large 
corporation and the development of labor unions, 
the liberal vision was retooled in their hands to 
meet the demands of a new demographics. How- 
ever, the vision of each of the five remained essen- 
tially unchanged: Individualism and the free 


~ market were the touchstones of an ideological 


consensus that spanned these two generations of 
liberal reformers. 

The greater part of Gerber’s survey is a chroni- 
cle of the contributions of each of his subjects to 
the revamping of American social and economic 
life from the rise of Progressivism (1900 to 1914) 
through and including the New Deal (1933 to 
1939). The book ends in remorse—perhaps 
despair—at the inability of these reformers to 
achieve little more than ‘‘incremental’’ modifica- 
tions of the social order. Gerber chides his sub- 
jects for their failure to move beyond liberal ideol- 
ogy in their attempts to make America ‘‘a more 
just and democratic society’? (p. 349). But, 
Gerber concludes, their failure need not be for 
nought, for if we recognize the inherent limita- 
tions of liberalism we afford ourselves at least the 
possibility of transcending those limits. 


DENNIS M. PATTERSON 
University of Southern Maine 


The Theory of Communicative Action: Vol. 1, 
Reason and the Rationalization of Society. By 
Jurgen Habermas. Translated by Thomas 
McCarthy. (Boston: Beacon Press, 1984. Pp. 
xlii + 465. $29.95.) 


This work is the most ambitious single study in 
social theory to appear in recent memory. The en- 
tire work is an attempt to recast the most impor- 
tant and enduring concerns of Marxism—social 
justice and human liberation—within a frame- 
work of post-Marxian social theory. Jurgen 
Habermas wants to determine the possible condi- 
tions for free and nonrepressive communicative 
actions. He outlines a theory of communicative 
action, and then proceeds to integrate it into the 
corpus of modern social theory. He thus sets 
before himself an extraordinarily complex and 
comprehensive task. 

For Habermas, the domination of instrumental 
rationality in modern societies is a problem closely 
associated with communication. The conditions 
under which communication occurs are dramatic- 
ally affected by the exercise of power and by the 
shared communicative assumptions of the partici- 
pants in communicative actions. Thus, he begins 
his study with a critique of various approaches to 
the problem of the rationalization of society. 
Then, moving beyond critique, he attempts to 
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reconstruct rationality on the basis of a theory of 
communicative action. He argues that a close 
examination of the structure of shared language 
use of a society can yield valid criteria for criti- 
cizing legitimation claims of those who dominate 
society. Social relations, a ‘‘life-world’’ examined 
most by phenomenologists but neglected by social 
action theorists, is for him the context out of 
which a reconstructed sociology becomes possi- 
ble. The products of the partial reason of instru- 
mental rationality—reification, relativism, 
strategic communication, the loss of reason’s 
grounding.in the absence of metaphysical stand- 


ards of truth—-can only lose their domination over’ 


social life if we first have a fuller understanding 
and appreciation for the intersubjective dimen- 
sion of social relationships. 

In the succeeding chapters, Habermas uses ‘‘a 
history of theory with systematic intent. . .’’ (p. 
140) to develop his theory of communicative ac- 
tion. He reads the works of Max Weber, some of 
the more prominent English and American ana- 
lytic philosophers, and selected Marxist predeces- 
sors such as Theodor Adorno, Max Horkheimer, 
and Georg Lukacs, and analyzes their theories in 
light of the thematic role he gives communicative 
action. From this perspective, Weber’s short- 
comings lie in his reliance upon an action theory 
that is too subjective in origin and end. For 
Habermas, strategic, or instrumental actions will 
always dominate such a sociology. Instead, it 
must be possible to account for the communica- 
tive actions of participants who ‘‘pursue their in- 
dividual goals under the condition that they can 
harmonize their plans of action on the basis of 
common situation definitions” (p. 286). Lukacs’s 
tendency toward ‘‘objective idealism’’ is cor- 
rected by an emphasis on the intersubjective pos- 
sibilities for justification that only a theory of 
communicative action can provide (p. 365). A 
deficiency that Habermas sees in the works of 
Adorno and ‘'Horkheimer (he believes that they 
rely too heavily on the paradigm of the philoso- 
phy of consciousness) can: be overcome by the 
theory of communicative action as well. By re- 
formulating Adorno’s observations concerning 
mimesis in terms of communicative action, 
Habermas believes that the mimetic faculty, 
originally conceived as being no more than an im- 
pulse, can be understood as more fully rational (p. 
390). 

Unlike most secondary studies, Habermas’s 
exegetical technique for developing his theory is 
sophisticated and innovative. His theory of com- 
municative action proper is more difficult to eval- 
uate fully, particularly until Volume Two is 
available to the English-speaking world. Haber- 
mas’s continuing stress on communicative compe- 
tence as a prerequisite for a rational society has 
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been criticized by’ many commentators as being 
overidealistic. Such attitudes are exacerbated 
when the focus of the work on conditions for a 
more completely rational society contributes to 
the neglect of a discussion of existing distortions 
and strategies. used to reinforce existing powers. 
At times, one must remind oneself that Haber- 
mas’s expressed intentions are ultimately in sup- 
port of a politics of liberation, intentions only 
obliquely referred to in the book (pp. xli-xlii). A 
final criticism is that too often this work rambles, 
with secondary considerations leading to tertiary 
explorations of minor points, much of which dis- 
tracts the reader from the more important flow of 
the argument. l 

These reservations are made within an overall 
context of appreciation for the immense scope 
and complex intentions of this work. On balance, 
it stands as an important accomplishment. Haber- 
mas’s continuing project is crucial reading for 
anyone who wishes to remain conversant with the 
most advanced work in social theory today. 


THOMAS L. DUMM - 
University af Houston, Downtown 


Discovering Reality: Feminist Perspectives on 
Epistemology, Metaphysics, Methodology, and 
Philosophy of Science. Edited by Sandra Hard- 
ing and Merill B. Hintikka. (Boston: D. Reidel 
Publishing, 1983. Pp. xix + 332. $54.50, 
cloth; $26.00, paper.) 


Gender epistemology is extremely difficult and 
at times resembles the activity of extricating one- 
self from quicksand by pulling on one’s own hair. 
Janice Moulton,one of the contributors to this 
collection of essays, argues that the “‘adversary 
paradigm” in philosophy associates aggressive- 
ness with positive qualities and that, further, the 
male gender possesses such aggressive dispositions 
“naturally.” Moulton goes on to suggest that 
some feminists have challenged the latter claim 
while urging females to behave more aggressively. 
She wishes to challenge the adversarial paradigm 
and replace it with versions of a ‘“‘good reasons’’ 
form of argumentation (pp. 149-165). Another 
contributor, Kathryn Pyne Addelson, wishes to 
institutionalize feminist criticism within science 
and ‘“‘make it an explicit part of ‘scientific 
method’ ° (pp. 165-183). A third contributor, 
Ruth Hubbard, argues that the truth or falsity of 
Darwinian biology will remain unsettled as long as 
his animals ‘‘are cast into roles from a Victorian 
script” (p. 53). Finally, a fourth essayist, Judith 
Hicks Steihm, finds the Aristotelian Household 
alive and well in Norman Nie and Sidney Verba’s 
Participation in America (Harper & Row, 1972). 
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The quagmire of gender epistemology (in its 
male manifestation) is fairly well documented as 
the object of critique of all 16 contributions to 
this volume. The manner of escape remains 
unclear. Few reasonable persons would deny the 
- domination of males in the development of phil- 
osophy, science, and political theory in the West. 
Few also would deny the predominance of various 
versions of patriarchal social arrangements. It 
does not follow that these facts (accessible to male 
and female experience alike) entail a retroactive 
discrediting of the reality claims of the traditions 
in question. The burden assumed by those who 
would argue for such a discreditation is to show 
that the social and biological conditions of male- 
ness deform the reality discovered. The biological 
origins of perceptions and thoughts is never really 
confronted either in the case of men or women. 
Indeed, for several of the feminists writing in this 
volume it would have been impossible. If Engles is 
to be invoked as an ally against Darwinian biol- 
ogy, or Kuhn against versions of scientific objec- 
tivity and philosophical reasoning, something 
other than gender epistemology accounts for the 
alleged distortions. 

What that something else is turns out, I think, 
to be a politics of traditions or communities of 
researchers in which men outnumber and coerce 
women. Restating the issue in this fashion, how- 
ever, runs counter to the argument of this book. 
A feminist metaphysics and epistemology, 
peculiar to the female of the species, is the objec- 
tive of the reflections in these essays. The pros- 
pects for the fate or persuasiveness of such a per- 
spective, should it be developed and enjoy agree- 
ment with the feminist community, is another 
‘question. It is not likely to be resolved by the in- 
stitutionalization of a feminist perspective within 
an existing scientific community. The very nature 
of such a perspective is likely to be purchased at 
the price of commensuration of reasoning or ex- 
periential intersubjectivity. In a word, reality is 
plural. 

A difficulty with the volume in question is that 
the most urgent issues somehow are not con- 
fronted. Is there a peculiar male perspective? 
Does it exist even independent of patriarchal 
social arrangements? What are the characteristics 
of female experience relevant for science (kinds of 
science? biology? physics?) and philosophy? Ifthe 
language of current philosophical and scientific 
disclosure is sexist, what must the feminist alter- 
native look like? Is mathematics and symbolic 
logic exempted? Why? 

The concluding essay of the volume, Sandra 
Harding’s ‘Why Has the Sex/Gender System 
Become Visible Only Now?”’ (pp. 311-322), comes 
closest to confronting the central dilemmas of a 
feminist epistemology. It does so by arguing the 
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inadequacy of three dominant epistemological 
perspectives, empiricism, functional-relativism, 
and Marxism. When the construction of a femi- 
nist alternative is advanced, we are told that a 
feminist perspective ‘“‘must begin from the politi- 
cally activated perspective of women in the divi- 
sion of labor by sex/gender,’’ and, further, that 
“the feminist standpoint must be analytically im- 
partial and epistemically non-relativist’’ (p. 321). 
The feminist science and epistemology reconciling 
those two preconditions is not yet on the horizon. 

To the editors’ credit, most of the essays in this 
volume are extremely provocative and succeed in 
outlining an agenda that should encourage further 
argument and refinement. 


GERARD P. HEATHER 
San Francisco State University 


Money, Sex, and Power: Toward a Feminist His- 
torical Materialism. By Nancy C. M. Hartsock. 
(New York: Longinan’s, 1983. Pp. x + 310. 
$22.50, cloth; $12.50, paper.) 


Nancy Hartsock’s Money, Sex, and Power is an 
erudite and exciting contribution to political 
theory. Her working hypotheses are that theories 
of power are theories of community, that they 
have class and gender dimensions, and that they 
are rooted in differing ontologies and epistemolo- 
gies. By looking at the interweavings of these 
aspects, we can criticize existing theories and 
develop more liberating theories, as well as more 
humane communities. 

Hartsock’s analysis proceeds in two stages. She: 
starts with readings of contemporary theories of 
power, from Homans to Lukes. Although noting 
differentiations, Hartsock argues that all are 
based on ‘“‘unsound and truncated theory of 
human nature and human sociability’’ (p. 10). 
Their paradigm is the market, or exchange, 
model, that is, the capitalist’s economic experi- 
ence of manipulating money in -the market. 
Power, like money, becomes a means of getting 
others to act in ways they would not otherwise act. 
The resulting community consists of isolated, 
competitive ‘‘rational economic men,’’ who come 
together only to exchange things. Once workers 
“freely” give up the only thing they have to ex- 
change—their labor-~-power takes the form of 
domination. And domination is legitimized, even 
by those power theorists who lament the resultant 
inequality and suffering, because of the flawed 
epistemology. 

Hartsock is expressly indebted to Marx for her 
critique and for an alternative paradigm, that of 
workers’ activities in production. Here power is 
productive energy and achievement. This model 
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production and free of class domination. Part 1 
could stand alone asa critique of capitalist and 
liberal-democratic societies. But Hartsock’s most 
creative work is in Part 2. Marx, says Hartsock, is 
flawed to the extent that he is gender-blind. To 
tell the truth about power, we must weave 
together Marx’s method and the historical, 
managerial data of women’s daily, lived experi- 
ences. 

A Marxist and feminist approach offers a 
deeper analysis, not only of market and Marxist 
theories, but also of that dimension of power that 
has received little analytic attention, eros. There 
are similarities between the epistemologies of 
patriarchy and capitalism, between ‘‘economic 
abstraction” and ‘‘abstract masculinity.’’ The lat- 
ter model leads to theories of power and com- 
munity driven by a negative, crazy form of eros: a 
masculine sexuality that flees from intimacy and 
sensuality; glorifies competition, aggression, 
fetishism, rape, and revenge; deifies violent death; 
and denies our material, mortal, reproducing 
bodies. This hostile dynamic structures both pri- 
vate and public realms, as evidenced in that great, 
flawed agonal community, the Athenian polis. 

What is new about Hartsock’s feminist argu- 
ment is the way she supports it with material from 
three disparate sources of data: studies of por- 
nography; theories of power by women; and clas- 
sical Greek texts from the Miad, through the 
Oresteia, to Plato’s Republic and Symposium. 
Here is Hartsock at her brilliant, provocative best, 
suggesting that the allegedly progressive transition 
from the Furies to the Homeric warrior-hero, to 
the rational citizen-philosopher can be seen as the 
unfortunate founding of a polis in opposition to 
women, to nature, and to oneself (the mind-body 
dichotomy). 

Less satisfying, because they are less developed, 
are Hartsock’s chapters on women theorists of 
power such as Arendt; appendixes on Levi- 
Strauss, DeBeauvoir, and Rubin; and her final 
chapter suggesting the paradigm of womens’ ac- 
tivities in production and reproduction as the 
most promising epistemological base for theories 
of power and community. 

Hartsock has grown in analytical sophistication 
since her early essays, without losing the passion 
and practicality that come from feminist con- 
sciousness-raising and organizing. In Money, Sex, 
and Power, Hartsock speaks to new audiences 
with clear, precise prose, a firm grasp of a broad- 
ranging literature, and vision. 


Joy HUNTLEY 
Ohio University 
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Philosophie des Rechts: Die Vorlesung von 1819/20 
in einer Nachschrift. By G. W. F. Hegel. Edited: 
by Dieter Henrich. (Frankfurt am Main: Suhr- 
kamp Verlag, 1983. Pp. 389. DM30.) 


This book is the published version of a recently 
discovered, hitherto unknown, manuscript of lec- 


“ture notes based on Hegel’s 1819 and 1820 course 


on the philosophy of right. The manuscript was 
discovered in Indiana University’s Lilly Library, 
where it had apparently laid in obscurity since the 
late 1890s. 

Of course, the definitive version of Hegel’s 
political and social theory is the book we now call 
the Philosophy of Right (PdR), which Hegel pub- 


-lished in 1821 as a text for his students. But we 


also have extensive lecture notes that have recently 
been collected and impressively edited by the im- 
portant Hegel scholar, Karl-Heinz Iting. Most of 
these notes, though, come from courses taught by 
Hegel after the publication of PdR. Thus, the 
present manuscript is an important source of in- 
formation about Hegel’s political thought before 
the appearance of his book. 

But the significance of the manuscript may be 
much greater than that, for Hegel’s course in the 
winter term of 1819 and 1820 began just as the 
famous Carlsbad Decrees were being imple- 
mented. These later, of course, imposed a serious 
program of censorship in Prussia and elsewhere, 
and scholars have long debated their impact on 
Hegel’s published work. The present manuscript 
appears to provide a relatively full version of 
Hegel’s thought unaffected by the censorship and 
by the general climate of Prussian reaction. 

In a lengthy and excellent introduction, Dieter 
Henrich outlines several key respects in which the 
present manuscript perhaps sheds a new light on 
Hegel’s political thought. For example, in dealing 
with ethical theories PdR focuses almost ex- 
clusively on Kantianism and its critique, whereas 
the present manuscript considers and criticizes 
various more common moral views, thereby up- 
dating analyses found in much earlier writings in- 
cluding the Phenomenology. Similarly, these lec- 
tures consider in greater detail than elsewhere the 
problem of poverty in ‘‘civil society,” and even 
raise the prospect of a legitimate revolution of the 
poor. 

Perhaps more importantly, the manuscript 
helps to clarify Hegel’s views on monarchy. 
Scholars have long debated Hegel’s position as 
presented in PdR. Was his support for monarchy 
genuine or merely an attempt to appease the cen- 
sor? Did he regard the monarch as a figurehead or 
as a true political leader? The present manuscript 
supports the view that Hegel genuinely favored 
monarchy, but that he did nonetheless regard the 
monarch himself as essentially a symbol whose 
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signature is merely the last, formal step in the 
decision-making process. 

Finally, the manuscript seems to cast a new 
light on PdR’s famous Doppelsatz: ‘“What is ra- 
tional is actual, and what is actual is rational.” In 
the present version, the principle reads: ‘‘What is 
rational becomes actual, and the actual becomes 
rational’ (p. 51). This rendering thus highlights 
the principle’s historical and developmental 
aspect, while perhaps deemphasizing its more 

. grandiose implications (in Henrich’s words, it 
lacks the published version’s imperial-deklama- 
torischen Klang, p. 15). 

Still, in this latter respect and in general, we 
might do well to be extremely cautious. This set 
of notes is different from most of the others in 
that the identity of the student who took them is 
unknown, hence his reliability cannot be checked. 
Indeed, Henrich himself raises questions about 
the student’s competence, diligence, and even in- 
terest in Hegel’s course. Thus, one wonders for 
example if the manuscript’s rendering of the Dop- 
pelsatz can be accepted as fully accurate and 
authoritative. 

Nonetheless, the discovery and publication of 
this manuscript is a significant event for Hegel 
scholars. The work done by Henrich and his asso- 
ciates is exemplary and includes extensive and 
very informative explanatory notes and com- 
mentaries. 


PETER J. STEINBERGER 
Reed College 


Dissent and Affirmation: Essays in Honor of Mul- 
ford Q. Sibley. Edited by Arthur L. Kallenberg, 
J. Donald Moon, and Daniel R. Sabia, Jr. 
(Bowling Green, Ohio: Bowling Green Univer- 
sity Popular Press, 1983. Pp. 278. $17.95.) 


This collection of 15 essays by friends and stu- 
dents of Mulford Q. Sibley is a fine tribute to him. 
As in any work of this kind, some essays are 
stronger and others are weaker. All of them, how- 
ever, are examples of the kind of scholarship en- 
couraged by Sibley. They are serious essays, and 
they are infused with a concern for justice. 

The book is divided into three parts reflecting 
themes suggested by Sibley’s work: pacifism and 
the control of violence, images of utopia, and the 
nature of political theory. The first section of the 
book concentrates on issues raised by Sibley’s 
contention that ‘‘all war, as a type of violent coer- 
cion, is morally unjustifiable, whatever its objec- 

` tives” (p. 14). The essays on this topic range from 
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an analysis of Niebuhr’s critique of pacifism to 
some reflections on what academicians can do to 
encourage the development of a ‘“‘nonviolent 
social order.’’ Sibley’s pacifism leads him natural- 
ly to propose certain ideas which he refers to as 
“utopian.” The second section of the book pre- 
sents his ideas about participatory democracy and 
also treats utopian thought generally. An essay by 
Lyman Tower Sargent, for example, deals with 
the way in which different utopias have ap- 
proached the institution of the family. Finally, the 
last section of the book explores the nature and 
purpose of political theory. All of the essays here 
stress its practical orientation. One essay, that by 
David Spitz, criticizes Marx for failing to solve the 
problems generated by the view that theory and 
practice should be united. Marx was not truly 
practical because he did not give enough attention 
to ‘‘the programmatic requirements and conse- 
quences” of his theory. None of the authors com- 
pletely rejects what is labelled ‘‘meta-political 
theory,’’ but the focus of their remarks is clearly 
on practice. A person should engage in utopian 
speculation for the purpose of making the world a 
better place, not just for the sake of understand- 
ing the world. 

The major problem with this book is that 
almost all of the articles are too broad in their 
scope; they attempt too much. One is struck by 
the fact that they do not offer careful, detailed 
analysis of the texts upon which they depend for 
their arguments. Sargent’s essay on ‘‘Utopia and 
the Family,” for example, covers utopias before 
More, More and sixteenth-century utopianism, 
the seventeenth century, the eighteenth century, 
the nineteenth century, and the twentieth century. 
His conclusions may be correct, but he does not 
offer us a thoughtful analysis of any single work. 
And the essay on ‘‘The Structure of Argument in 
Political Theory” by Arthur L. Kalleberg deals 
with Plato, Hobbes, Rousseau, Marx, and Toul- 
min. One is left with a clear sense of the argument 
being made by the author, but one is not given 
enough of an argument to be convinced. How- 
ever, the strength of the book is that it is charac- 
terized by an admirable concern for justice. These 
essays assert either explicitly or implicitly that 
considerations of justice are a necessary part of 
political science; they encourage serious argument 
about politics because they assert that argument is 
possible. 

Sibley taught that one must be concerned with 
the ends or purposes of the political community 
and with the relationship of the individual to the 
political community. These are enduring political 
issues. The essays in this book may not address 
these issues in ways which all will find satisfac- 
tory, but they do have the virtue of keeping the 
issues alive. This book shows us that Sibley has 
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inspired others with his conviction that politics is 
more than ‘‘who gets what, when, how?” 
DENNIS STEVENS 


Knox College 


Mikhail Bakunin: A Study in the Psychology and 
Politics of Utopianism. By Aileen Kelly. (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1982. Pp. 320. 
$29.95.) 


There has been a longstanding interest in the 
life and thought of Mikhail Bakunin. In large 
measure this interest can perhaps be explained as a 
result of efforts to account for the rather striking 
contrast between the libertarian (in part as exem- 
plified in his political feud with Marx) and the 
authoritarian tendencies in his thought—the latter 
as revealed especially in his secret and controver- 
sial correspondence with Sergei Nechaev, ‘‘the 
most cynical and despotic- revolutionary of his 
time’’ (pp. 1, 268-269). How can we account for 
this duality in Bakunin’s politics? It is especially 
important to address this question because the 
public and private sides of Bakunin often ap- 
peared to be contradictory. Scholars have tradi- 
tionally offered responses to this question ranging 
from the political to the psychological. 

Aileen Kelly claims to offer a ‘‘new interpreta- 
tion, but it seems clear that her work is well 
within the established tradition. The essential 
strength of her book is the use she makes of the 
most recent material on Bakunin to clearly and 
unmistakably demonstrate the two-sidedness of 
his politics. Thus, while heaping considerable 
public abuse upon the Marxists for what he 
regarded as their plan to establish a proletarian 
dictatorship (directed by a Marxist elite) after the 
socialist revolution, Bakunin was privately plot- 
ting to establish what he called an ‘‘invisible dic- 
tatorship’’—-which, of course, would be directed 
by his elite and secret organization—after the 
revolution (pp. 193, 218-219, 243-244). How does 
Kelly attempt to explain this fairly widely. ac- 
cepted assessment of Bakunin’s politics? Her 
basic explanation is one that is grounded in psy- 
chology. Stripped of all rhetorical trappings, such 
as her references to Bakunin’s ‘‘millenarian vision 
of politics,” Kelly seeks the answer, in the final 
analysis, in Bakunin himself. She describes his 
personality, traceable to his family background, 
as “‘introverted, divided, and unfilfilled’’ (p. 4). 
In an extended discussion of Bakunin’s “‘inner 
disharmony’’—that is, his urge for self-assertion 
and overcoming a sense of isolation—Kelly asso- 
ciates this with his ‘‘quest for wholeness” through 
revolutionary activity on behalf of the people. 
Revolution, in short, ultimately became the stage 
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from which Bakunin sought-—although un3uc- 
cessfully—to resolve his ‘‘inner conflicts” (pp. 
139, 143-144, 194, 245). 

On these issues concerning Bakunin’s personal- 
ity and its relationship to his revolutionary politics 
Kelly’s work is less substantial than when she is 
assessing the contradictory dimensions of his roli- 
tics. She simply does not establish the specific link 
between his troubled personality and his revolu- 
tionary politics that she sought to establish. Yet 
the above criticisms aside, Kelly’s well-researched, 
well-written, and very readable book clearly adds 
focus to the contours of Bakunin’s thought. 


CURTIS STOKES 
Michigan State University 


Socrates and the State. By Richard Kreut. 
(Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
1984. Pp. 338. $20.00.) 


Kraut has written a perceptive, ambitious, and 
tightly argued book that has two basic goals: first, 
“to understand the political theory Socrates 
adopts when he refuses, in Plato’s Crito, to es- 
cape from jail” (p. 3); and second, ‘‘to clarify the 
politics of Socrates as they are presented through- 
out Plato’s early works” (p. 7). Chapters 2 
through 6 focus on the Crito, and Kraut strongly 
denies that it advocates a political philosophy of 
rigid law and order at the total expense of citizen 
dissent and disobedience; that it equates the blind 
allegiance to legal command with justice and vir- 
tue; or that it. envisions citizens as analogous to 
children who have no true rights against unjust 
parental commands. 

To harmonize the loyal, conciliatory Socrates 
of the Crito with his arrogant, defiant counterpart 
of the Apology requires Kraut to explicate fully 
the logical conditions that must be present for 
Athens to expect obedience as legitimate, as cp- 
posed to those logical conditions that must prevail 
for the city to accept justifiable violation of its 
laws and commands. The opposing attitudes of 
Socrates towards the demands of law are unified 
for Kraut at a deeper level; his contradictory de- 
meanors of defiance and acceptance are appropri- 
ate expressions given differences of circumstance 
in the Apology and Crito. For Kraut, the Crito 
contains a richly subtle political theory that at- 
tempts to reconcile two seemingly incompatible 
ideals that both Socrates and Athens shared. 
Kraut’s great merit is to explore the conceptual 
complexities of this theoretical alchemy, and his 
discussions of persuasion and obedience, satisfac- 
tion and agreement, private and public acts, un- 
just treatment and disobedience, deeply illuminate 
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the complex character of Socrates’ relationship to 
Athens. 

Chapters 7 through 8 discuss Socrates’ general 
political views, and Kraut claims that he had ‘‘a 
more complex and interesting attitude towards 
democracy than scholars have realized” (p. 194). 
Socrates equated rule by the many with rule by the 
immoral and ignorant (pp. 197-199), and he 
preached that moral experts ought to be uncondi- 
tionally obeyed because they alone would have 
knowledge of the virtues and the ability to apply 
standards to the complex situations of political 
life (pp. 208-210). Yet Socrates’ authoritarian 
political outlook is tempered by his love of Athens 
and its laws (p. 308), and he believed that ‘‘in 
Athens the law is in many cases a correct guide to 
behavior” (p. 222). 

What principles for Kraut harmonize Socrates’ 
acceptance of democracy with his authoritarian 
stance that the wise few ought to rule and be 
obeyed? Finding moral experts for Socrates was 
merely a ‘‘theoretical possibility” and not a prac- 
tical one because neither he nor his followers were 
able to give justifiable definitions of the virtues 
(p. 208). If knowledge of the nature of the virtues 
was lacking, then Socrates could teach no wis- 
dom, and his irony and ignorance were real, not 
masks disguising his holding .the truth (pp. 
247-249). Socrates accepts democracy from weari- 
ness. 

Kraut states that the ‘‘founding of a new politi- 
cal order was not the sole or even most important 
aim of Socratic conversation. To fulfill such a 
utopian fantasy, the limits of human nature 
“would have to be transcended”’ (p. 309). Kraut’s 
views raise some fundamental questions. How 
could Socrates love Athens and its laws if such 
laws were made by the many who were judged im- 
moral, vicious and ignorant? Why was Socrates 
arrogant and defiant if he truly lacked wisdom? 
Are not arrogance and defiance the marks of a 
person who indisputably claims to possess the 
truth? Could Socrates accept basic tenets of 
Athenian law and custom when these often 
sprung from the teachings of Homer, that is, from 
a poetic tradition that Socrates judged deformed 
Athenian life? If Socrates truly lacked wisdom as 
Kraut claims, then how could he reject Crito’s 
arguments for escape as indisputably wrong while 
going to his death on the basis of secure moral 
convictions? And if Socrates was truly not wise, 
then why is he so certain that the ‘‘unexamined 
life is not worth living,” that one should never 
return injury for injury, that the virtue of the soul 
is far more important than prestige and material 
possessions, that basic elements of Athenian law 
and custom are quite harmful, and that knowl- 
edge is the foundation of virtue and lasting happi- 
ness? Could Socrates have preached the merit of 
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the private over the public life when he likely 
taught that the political order shaped for good or 
evil the souls of the citizens? Kraut depoliticizes 
Socrates by introducing a dubious split between 
politics and morals, between public and private 
regeneration, and fails to consider that Socrates’ 
“caring for souls’’ might be a new form of poli- 
tics, that is, a public activity. 

Socrates remains an enigmatic figure despite 
Kraut’s herculean effort to fathom the principles 
of his secret unity. Nietzsche’s thought that a 
multiplicity of eternal contradictions marks the 
higher soul would seem to apply to Socrates. 


HAROLD SARF 
San Francisco State University 


The Party and the Masses: An Interorganizational 
Analysis of Lenin’s Model for the Bolshevik 
Revolutionary Movement. By Lennart Lund- 
quist. Translated by Kjersti Board. (Stock- 
holm: Almqvist & Wiksell International, 1982. 
Pp. 336. $32.50.) 


Was Lenin a cynically expedient tactician? Or 
was he the brilliant organizational theorist of 
Marxian revolution? Lennart Lundquist defends 
the latter view in this oddly unpolitical treatment 
of Lenin, that most political of political theorists. 
Ironically, even while Lundquist highlights 
Lenin’s position that concepts emptied of his- 
torical content are meaningless, he derives his 
defense from Lenin’s writings about ‘‘how the 
revolutionary movement should be organized’’ 
(p. 13). The result is a study that divorces Lenin’s 
theory from Bolshevik practice, telling readers 
nothing about Lenin’s organizational norms in 
action. 

The Party and the Masses is actually two books. 
Chapters 1 through 3 are exercises in literature 
surveying and model building, exercises that are 
stale and superfluous respectively. These first 100 
pages contain rehashes of interpretative contro- 
versies familiar to students of writings about 
Lenin, the Bolsheviks, and Lenin’s part in that 
organization, and a five-step analytical model that 
Lundquist introduces but then abandons in 
chapter 4. Readers would do well to proceed 
directly to chapter 4. 

There Lundquist propounds the hypothesis on 
which his defense rests: ‘‘Lenin’s objective is 
always to achieve an optimum [organizational] 
combination of party and masses’ (p. 118). 
Lundquist’s analysis of ‘‘Lenin’s actual state- 
ments’’ (p. 16) is conveniently summarized in two 
figures, 13 (p. 118) and 26 (p. 308). Figure 13, 
“Party masses: range of variation in the organiza- 
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tional model,” displays the differing degrees of 
emphasis Lundquist discerns that Lenin placed on 
the Party, or on the masses, in his theorizing 
about the Bolshevik revolutionary movement. 
Figure 13 shows a range from great importance 
being placed on the Party, exemplified by What Is 
To Be Done? (1902), to great importance being 
placed on the masses, exemplified by The State 
and Revolution (1917). Figure 26, “‘Party-masses: 
changes in emphasis,” graphs shifts in Lenin’s 
textual emphasis from 1900 to 1922 ‘‘according to 
the situation and the function [of the revolution- 
ary movement]’’ (p. 307). Lundquist acknowl- 
edges there is ‘“‘nothing controversial” (p. 307) 
about noting fluctuation in Lenin’s writings. 
“What has been added in this study,” Lundquist 
continues, ‘“‘is that the shifts in emphasis have 
been tied to a theory which views them as the con- 
sequences of changes in the situation and the 
function of the movement”’ (p. 307). “The main 
point is... that Lenin does possess a theory con- 
cerning the correlation between situation, func- 
tion and organization, and that he confronts his 
perception of the situation with his theory” (pp. 
315-316). In other words, Lenin acted on the basis 
of an organizational model hinging upon 
“mutuality in the relationship between the party 
and the masses” (p. 317). 

For what it is, Lundquist’s reconstruction of 
Lenin’s texts is insightful and persuasive. As a 
defense of Leninist politics it is deficient. But 
politics is the crux: Can Lenin as Marxian organi- 
zational theorist be treated in isolation from 
Lenin, Marxian organizer? Can any work- be 
judged adequate that splits praxis, the Marxian 
raison d’etre? Lundquist’s defense fails because it 
confines Leninism to Lenin’s books. 

Writing of what he believes is the inevitable 
‘vulgarization’ required to convert Marx’s 
political thought into a political movement, 
Shlomo Avineri poses the crucial issue: ‘‘Marxist 
parties may thus become the grave diggers of 
Marxism, and Marx’s theory may thus be denied 
by the very historical processes he foresaw’’ (The 
Social and Political Thought of Karl Marx, Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1968, p. 251). Marxism 
may well be a tragic theory of history. As played 
out in the Soviet Union, Leninism certainly is 
tragic. Lenin’s organizational dialectics led to 
Stalin’s machinations. Presently, dialectics is but 
a Party weasel word. Lundquist’s book demon- 
strates the futility of scholasticism, no matter how 
scholarly. It whistles into history’s winds. 


JAMES C. FOSTER 
Emory & Henry College 
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The Assault on Truth: Freud’s Suppression of the 
Seduction Theory. By Jeffrey Moussaieff Mas- 
son. (New York: Farrar, Strauss & Giroux, 
1984. Pp. xxiii + 308. $16.95.) 


Political science has had to take motives and 
emotions into account since even before Harold 
D. Lasswell’s 1930 Psychopathology and Politics 
(University of Chicago Press). Masson’s brilliant 
book furthers this inquiry by laying bare a strug- 
gle within psychoanalysis at its inception and the 
renewal of this essentially political conflict in re- 
cent years. His is not just a case study in the realm 
of group politics, because it is about the roots of 
emotional derangement, and so is about public 
policy as it bears on the management of irrational 
behaviors and on the prevention of violence to 
children and women. 

Masson was projects director of the Freud Ar- 
chives, a position that (along with some other 
sleuthing) gained him access to previously un- 
published documents. He is persuaded by pas- 
sages edited out of Freud’s published works and 
by the correspondence with Fliess and diaries of 
Ferenczi that: 


(1) the overwhelming evidence of Freud’s 
early analyses had pointed him to the repressed, 
albeit pandemic, practice of physical and sexual 
abuse of women and children; 

(2) disturbing memories of actual assaults 
were closely connected with later outbreaks of 
hysteria and other psychoneuroses; 

(3) although Freud stuck to his hypothesis for 
some time in the face of collegial ostracism, by 
about 1905 he bowed to the pressure and con- 
vinced himself that his patients had been lying or 
phantasizing; and 

(4) the evidence of actual abuse was for the 
most part relegated to the phantasy life and 
genetic disposition of the victim. 


If Masson is right, or even approximately right, 
this book is significant to political science for the 
light it sheds on authoritarianism, on the denial of 
basic human rights to women and children, and 
on the political risks of delegating this aspect of 
public health policy to a professional guild and to 
the nuclear family. Moreover, Masson’s account 
of Freud’s ostracism and recantation, his ex- 
posure to the corpses of battered children while a 
student of Charcot, his involvement in Fliess’s 
nose-surgery experiments and numerology—not 
to mention his quashing of Ferenczi’s hapless ef- 
forts to revive the seduction theory in the early 
1930s—-all read like a detective novel. 

Overail, the drama resides in the long-term con- 
sequences of Freud’s reconversion. Having been 
warned not to publish his seminal paper, ‘‘The 
Aetiology of Hysteria’ (1896) lest his reputation 
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be damaged beyond repair, he evidently became 
unnerved by the ‘‘void [that] is forming around 
me.” By 1903 to 1905 he was offering publicly a 
universal or genetic model, most familiar to us in 
the form of the Oedipus complex. What followed, 
or continued as common practice, was that only 
the grossest cases of physical injury or homicide 
were taken seriously by forensic medicine, espe- 
cially where the perpetrator had some power and 
status. 

Having constructed a plausible explanation for 
_ Freud’s reformulation of psychoanalysis so as to 
pose ‘‘no threat to the existing social order,” 
Masson touches upon the matter of public respon- 
sibility toward defenseless and disadvantaged per- 
sons. This larger issue is emphasized already in 
Freud’s 1896 paper, where he anticipated for his 
audience of Viennese doctors the objection that 
there is among the ‘“‘lower classes’? more sexual 
assault and at the same time less hysteria. Seven 
paragraphs elapse before Freud starts to answer 
the objection, but then he immediately interrupts 
himself with a discourse on repression, concluding 
lamely that the lower orders are morally and intel- 
lectually backward. This we must take to mean 
either that they are emotionally healthier precisely 
because they are otherwise inferior, or that they 
suffer something worse than hysteria. 


l D. A. STRICKLAND 
Northwestern University 


Property and Power: Towards a Non-Marxlan 
Historical Materialism. By Leszek Nowak. 
(Boston: D. Reidel Publishing, 1983. Pp. vii + 
384. 157.00, cloth; $24.50, paper.) 


In the first pages of this work, an editor’s note 
emphasizes the significance of the date on which 
Professor Nowak’s manuscript was received: 
August, 1980. On December 13, 1981, Nowak was 
interned with the imposition of martial law in 
Poland. As the editor implies, the thesis of Prop- 
erty and Power bears some relation to the events 
of those days. 

Of two parts, the book first attempts to sketch 
the theoretical elements of a historical materialism 
that endeavors to retain the valuable contribution 
of Marxism while pursuing the inclusion of funda- 
mentally new factors, factors unrecognized by 
Marx himself. In the second part, Nowak turns 
this new historical materialism to the task of 
radical critique of Marxian explanations for the 
origin and development of the so-called socialist 
states—the Soviet Union, in particular. The 
result, despite the Marxian ambiance, and despite 
the homage Nowak pays to Marx’s categories and 
methods, is a sensitive and comprehensive repudi- 
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ation of Marxian historical materialism and its in- 
cumbent political economy. Nowak determines 
that Marx ultimately fails to understand the full 
reality of the class struggle. For reasons of his 
own unacknowledged ideology, it is argued that 
Marx mistakenly establishes his historical mater- 
ialism upon the dialectic of property and blinds 
himself to the (at least) equally potent dialectic of 
power. Perceiving the state merely as a super- 
structural manifestation of the relations of pro- 
duction, vulgar Marxism then only unclearly com- 
prehends contemporary capitalism and utterly 
miscomprehends the phenomenon of the socialist 
state—which represents a politically dominant 
fusion of power and property, coercion and pro- 
duction. 

The vehicle for Nowak’s repudiation is an elab- 
oration of what is termed a ‘‘non-Marxian his- 
torical materialism.” As point of departure, a 
purely economic model of history is postulated 
whereby its unfolding is seen to occur according 
to the dynamics of class antagonism. Unlike 
Marxian theories, however, it is the exploiting 
class seeking to maintain and maximize surplus 
value that is revealed as the effective agent in 
history. The revolutionary activity of the ex- 
ploited serves only as a single moment in the 
process wherein the exploiters come to transform 
the relations of production. This purely economic 
model, while generally explanatory of slave and 
feudal societies, proves incapable of fully 
accounting for the operation of capitalism. 
Accepting the analysis, but not the solution, from 
Rosa Luxemburg, Nowak contends that it is only 
the consumptive power of the state, the role of 
coercive power, which would enable capitalism to 
overcome its cyclical problem of overproduction. 
Any historical materialism relying solely upon the 
dialectic of property, it would seem, is insufficient 
explanation for modern societies. A reinterpreta- 
tion of the concept of class struggle is thereby 
required; in addition to the class division between ` 
owners and direct producers, Nowak would in- 
clude a division between rulers and ruled. 

For Nowak, the failure to appreciate this 
power-based: class division is the fundamental 
error of Marxian historical materialism. As exists 
between economic classes, there stands an in- 
herent antagonism between rulers and ruled that 
imparts its own stamp upon the development of 
history. Yet, because coercion seeks nothing from 
the coerced save their submission, the political 
class struggle points toward a stage in history that 
far exceeds the repression of the proletariat by 
owners. Accordingly, what is occurring in history, 
and what has occurred in the East, is the inexor- 
able evolution of the totalitarian state. Confirm- 
ing the claims of their own apologists, on this ac- 
count the socialist state is no aberration, but an 
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image of the future for the West. Bolshevism only 
shortens the path trod by capitalist society in the 
continuing cooptation of the-owner class by the 
power of the state. The repression of the owners 
and the rulers when merged under the dominance 
of the rulers is the true origin of the socialist state. 
Neither the end of classes nor the cessation of the 
class struggle, it is the totalization of class division 
and a totalization of repression that is seen 
represented: in this fusion. Yet, Nowak asserts, 
although the division exists, the struggle has not 
ceased and (contrary to vulgar Marxism) the 
socialist state is not the culmination of history.’ 

The most troublesome aspect of Nowak’s work 
might be cited by some as its strength. A Marxist- 
like pastiche of formal theory and impassioned 
polemics, the seamless joining of tidy theory with 
an analysis of the origin of Soviet state socialism is 
rather worrying. Likewise, it remains unclear how 
cleanly Nowak’s own historical materialism fits 
atop the foundation he claims in Marxism. 
Although he spurns the “‘praxistic’?’ Marxism of 
the early Lukacs for its reliance on the subjectivity 
of the proletariat, does Nowak remain within his- 
torical materialism himself when history is seen to 
unfold finally from the value maximizing and ra- 
tional actions of individuals engaged in class 
struggle? Indeed, the thesis is burdened with its 
Marxist label, when its Marxism consists of no 
more than the idea of class struggle in history. 
Despite these hesitations, the book is thoroughly 
provocative. Surely, the modern state can no 
longer be explained in the categories of nine- 
teenth-century political economy. Nowak’s care- 
fully reasoned inclusion of the dialectic of power 
within historical materialism lends a valuable 
perspective to current efforts to understand anew 
the state in modern society. 


STEPHEN FREDERICK SCHNECK 
University af Notre Dame 


Beyond Nihilism: Nietzsche without Masks. By 
Ofelia Schutte. (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1984. Pp. xiii + 233. $22.00.) 


In Beyond Nihilism, the masks Ofelia Schutte 
relentlessly questions ‘‘are not so much 
Nietzsche’s as our own’’ (p. ix). Although many 
interpret Nietzsche using the very philosophical 
concepts he condemns as nihilistic, Schutte en- 
gages in a distinctive Dionysian reading, one 
which integrates poetry with philosophy in sub- 
stance and style. This reading not only exposes the 
limitations of purely philosophical interpretations 
of Nietzsche, but also questions their characteris- 
tic separation of his philosophy and politics, a 
separation used to dismiss the latter as philo- 
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sophically uninteresting, even fascistic. After 
appropriately accusing such interpretors of ‘‘self 
deceit’’ or ‘“‘censorship”’ (p. 186), Schutte argues 
that the release of Nietzsche’s Dionysian potential 
requires recognition and transcendence of his 
repressive politics. To illuminate Nietzsche’s con- 
tradictory progressive and regressive moments, 
she again distinguishes herself from standard 
interpretations by emphasizing his responses to 
nihilism—the ‘‘trinity’’ eternal recurrence, will to 
power, and over-man—rather than his analysis of 
its causes and characteristics. 

At the core of her new Nietzsche is the impor- 
tant distinction between his two ‘‘paradigms of 
power”: power as recurring energy and power as 
domination. Power as recurring energy transcends 
the metaphysical dualities (being/becoming, self/ 
world, will/cause, and eternity/temporality) 
which negate life by dividing it against itself, and 
thereby affirms the totality of life. Power as 
domination represents Nietzsche’s own uncon- 
scious reversion to dualism, one most apparent in 
his distinction between master and slave morality. 
Schutte argues that Nietzsche’s paradigm of 
power as domination must be read critically (p. 
91) in light of his own ontological presupposition 
of totality which it disrupts, even suspends (p. 
102). She suggests that Nietzsche can only actual- 
ize his desire to affirm the totality of life by af- 
firming human life without authority. 

Schutte develops this argument systematically. 
She begins by distinguishing the Dionysian as pro- 
gressive/regressive continuity with life from 
static, discontinuous ego-consciousness (chap. 1). 
She then examines Nietzsche’s Dionysian critique 
of traditional metaphysical identities—subject, 
object, and their correspondence in successive 
truths—as egoistic negations of life (chap. 2). In 
chapter 3, she refines and develops the Dionysian, 
introducing two models of continuity with life, 
recurrence or repression. Her examination of the 
dualism between these models manifest in 
Nietzsche’s will to power follows. She argues that 
various forms of this. dualism appear in Kauf- 
mann’s, Stern’s, Heidegger’s, and Deleuze’s in- 
terpretations of Nietzsche, and that he and they 
must overcome dualism if they would transcend 
nihilism (chap. 4). Her remaining chapters eval- 
uate Nietzsche’s revaluations of morality (chaps. 
5-6) and politics (chap. 7), contrasting his liberat- 
ing potential with his repressive relapses. They in- 
clude interesting analyses of his racial, sexual, and 
class biases. 

After arguing that Nietzsche’s transvaluation of 
values is insufficiently radical because authority 
remains, Schutte asks whether dualism can be en- 
tirely transcended. She answers with a tentative 
“Yes”: “One must question whether the meaning 
of authority remains the same and whether the 
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need to appeal to authority is even applicable once 
the understanding of value has shifted to a life- 
affirming foundation’ (p. 191). 

Only here does Schutte’s analysis become some- 
what unsatisfactory. She needs to clarify to what 
exactly Nietzsche succumbs and what exactly we 
must overcome. Although she accurately refuses 
to portray Nietzsche as a bourgeois imperialist (p. 
185), her remarks on his more complex capitalist, 
liberal, patriarchal roots remain vague (pp. 139, 
184). She refuses to follow him beyond reason (p. 
28) and to affirm his exploitative world (p. 70), 
but argués that nihilists would correct reality to 
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conform to reason, rather than simply let it be (p. 
192). In short, Schutte unintentionally, I think, 
suggests that not only Nietzsche’s solution, but 
also the very problem of nihilism, reflects an 
alienated world. She begs the question: Might 
understanding and control of reality—if properly 
directed—be the release, not the repression, of . 
life? Still, this is a superb work, significant for 
Nietzsche scholars and others who “‘accept the 
challenge to arrest nihilism” (p. 2). 


NANCY S. LOVE 
The Pennsylvania State University 


Empirical Theory 
and Methodology 


Dialectical Logics for the Political Sciences. 
Edited by Hayward R. Alker, Jr. (Amsterdam: 
Rodopi, 1982. Pp. 96. $11.50, paper.) 


Is dialectic logic logical? The essays in this col- 
lection, based upon contributions to the XIth 
World Congress of the International Political Sci- 
ence Association in Moscow in 1979, seek to 
demonstrate that it is. Although the papers are 
interesting, I remain unconvinced that the task is 
readily resolvable. Indeed, the editor, Hayward 
R. Alker, Jr. of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, calls the linkage ‘‘paradoxical.”’ 

Dialectics is, by definition, a higher order of 
conceptualization than is ‘‘ordinary’’ logic. It is 
ali about resolving logical contradictions. Thus, it 
is not surprising that the attempt by Dwain Mef- 
ford to represent Hegelian views of interpersonal 
relations by formal models based upon Boolean 
algebra should, by Alker’s own admission, fall 
short. The difficulty is that Hegelian dialectics 
imply a recursivity that Boolean analysis cannot 
encompass. An application of Kenneth Burke’s 
formal Grammar of Motives and Rhetoric of 
Motives to Lenin’s dialectic, as revealed in his 
speeches, is somewhat more successful. Charles 
Roig employs formal logic to represent Lenin’s 
arguments and shows that it can be done. But 
what has been accomplished? We get only the 
translation of Lenin’s arguments into a system of 
formal logic. No deductions are made, nothing 
novel about Leninist claims is revealed. The final 
essay, by Franz Loeser, argues in a page and a 
half that we must not separate dialectical and 
symbolic logics. But we need more than exhorta- 
tion. What is to be done? 


This brings us to the two most interesting chap- 
ters in this short volume. The only. self-committed 
Marxist to write a longer essay, Leszek Nowak of 
Poland, comes to grips with a key problem in 
Marxist theory: Why has the state in socialist na- 
tions not withered away? The answer is that 
socialist states have undergone fundamentally dif- 
ferent social transformations from capitalist ones. 
Existing theory is inadequate because it does not 
consider this perspective. Thus, a correct view of 
the world would recognize that in socialist econo- 
mies, the fundamental force pushing for the ulti- 
mate dissolution of the state, the concern of 
capitalists for establishing the most efficient 
means of production (and, hence, coercion), has 
vanished. The thesis is novel, but the logic is still 
wanting. Were not socialist states originally capi- 
talist ones? Why, then, did those superstructures 
not wither away? 

Alker’s chapter focuses on metatheoretical 
issues, specifically the war games fought in the 
philosophy of science. He presents a clear picture 
of the similarities and key differences among 
logical positivists/empiricists (Russell, Carnap, 
Nagel, and, although not discussed, Hempel), 
falsificationists (Popper, Lakatos), and ordinary 
language theorists (Kuhn, Toulmin, Feyerabend). 
A later section of the essay includes dialectical 
thinkers (Adorno, Apel, Radnitsky). Alker’s 
essay is lucid and to the point; I finally have 
something to assign to graduate students to give 
them a once-over view of the world of philosophy 
of science. Even better, his arguments are the 
same ones I would make! Although Alker is clear- 
ly sympathetic to ordinary language theorists (and 
to dialecticians), I wish that he would have been 
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somewhat more inclusive. Toulmin is mentioned 
only in passing and Hanson, even though he 
thought that there was an underlying logic to sci- 
entific discovery, is not mentioned at all. Because 
Alker is specifically concerned to establish a link- 
age between scientific thinking and the dialectic, 
-Feyerabend’s views notwithstanding, a considera- 
tion of Hanson would have been most useful. The 
greatest omission is Wittgenstein, who first was a 
positivist and then launched ordinary language 
philosophy. One can understand this only by not- 
ing that Alker’s major concern was the logic of 
science, not the logic of language. 

The two are, of course, intricately connected. 
Perhaps they will be discussed in a future essay of 
the same high caliber as this one. At the conclu- 
sion, Alker sets out a framework for “‘taking the 
best” from each of the four perspectives. But the 
scheme remains only an outline at this time. There 
is clearly much work to be done. 

I must admit that I find it difficult to believe 
that the twains of Hegelian dialectics and a 
logically perfect language shall ever meet. This 
short volume does not convince me otherwise. 
However, the zeal with which its proponents ad- 
vance their cause should convince us that this 
cause is far from lost. 


ERIC M. USLANER 
University of Maryland-College Park 


Political Economics. By James E. Alt and K. Alec 
Chrystal. (Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1983. Pp. xii + 276. $22.50, cloth; 
$8.95, paper.) 


In recent years there has been a significant 
revival in the study of political economy. One 
tradition found in contemporary political econ- 
omy centers around the development and testing 
of forma! economic models of the political econ- 
omy. Political economists in this tradition have 
been particularly interested. in how economic 
optimization is constrained by a variety of factors 
including political processes, institutions, and 
ideas. ; 

Political Economics represents a significant at- 
tempt to come to terms with some of the most im- 
portant issues raised in this tradition of modern 
political economy. The aim of the book ‘“‘is to 
give those acquainted with economics and politics 
a framework for analyzing the making of eco- 
nomic policy” (p. xii). Alt, a political scientist, 
and Chrystal, an economist, seek to do this by 
focusing attention upon the theories developed by 
contemporary political economists and evaluating 
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them in light of their logical consistency and their 
empirical support. , 

The book is divided into four major parts. In 
the first part, Alt and Chrystal briefly consider the 
thought of a diverse group of economic theorists 
in order to identify the key issues that have been 
raised in the history of modern economic theory 
relating to the behavior of the state in the modern 
Western economies, In the second part, they dis- 
cuss the way in which political institutions, 
macroeconomic ideas, and the international econ- 
omy provide major constraints on economic 
policymakers. 

In Part 3, Alt and Chrystal turn to consider the 
conceptual consistency and empirical validity of 
the existing politicoeconomic literature on the 
political business cycle and on voting behavior. In 
the process, they provide a forceful argument as 
to why reaction functions can provide a useful 
tool for empirical economic policy analysis. Part 4 
encompasses a detailed consideration of the prob- 
lems involved in studying the growth of govern- 
ment in the twentieth century. Following a cross- 
national study of governmental growth, Alt and 
Chrystal develop their own theory which focuses 
attention upon the important role played by na- 
tional income in determining that growth. 

The strengths of Political Economics are many. 
It contains an excellent summary discussion and 
critique of the political business-cycle literature. It 
also provides an informative analysis of the cur- 
rent debate over the scope and growth of the pub- 
lic sector and offers a powerful explanation of the 
factors lying behind this growth in the form of a 
“permanent income model of government expen- 
diture.’’ Finally, there is an excellent bibliography 
that is well integrated into the textual material. 

Despite these strengths, there are some prob- 
lems with the book. It does not always hold 
together as a whole. Neither the introductory sec- 
tions which precede each part of the book nor the 
concluding chapter satisfactorily integrate the 
chapters of the book. Moreover, it is not intui- 
tively obvious how the themes taken up in Parts 1 
and 2 relate to the themes considered in Parts 3 
and 4. For example, the discussion of the con- 
straints provided by political institutions in Part 2 
is little more than a literature review of other em- 
pirical studies of possible constraints on economic 
policymaking. Nowhere in Part 2 or in Parts 3 and 
4 is there a systematic attempt to explain how 
these particular constraints are related or which of 
them predominates. The reader is often left 
wondering why some topics in the first two parts 
are taken up in considerable detail, whereas others 
are hardly discussed. 

- These problems aside, Political Economics is an 
insightful contribution to the growing political 
economy literature. It should prove to be quite 
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useful to both introductory and advanced stu- 
dents of political economy. 


EDWARD J. HARPHAM 
The University of Texas at Dallas 


Superior Beings: If They Exist, How Would We 
Know. By Steven J. Brams. (New York: 
Springer-Verlag, 1983. Pp. xvii + 202. 
$21.95, cloth; $11.95, paper.) 


“If there existed a superior being who possessed 
the supernatural qualities of omniscience, om- 
nipotence, immortality, and incomprehensibility, 
how would he/she act differently from us, and 
would these differences be knowable?’’ (p. vii). 
This is the central question posed by Steven J. 
Brams in this book. Brams is best known as one of 
the leading scholars in the application of game 
theoretic concepts to the study of political science 
and international relations. Superior Beings is a 
departure from that line of work and is closer in 
spirit (no pun intended) to his Biblical Games: A 
Strategic Analysis of Stories in the Old Testament 
(MIT Press, 1980). 

Brams endows his Superior Being (SB) with ra- 
tionality and at least partially conflicting interests 
with a Person (P). SB is involved in various kinds 
of “games” with P. For example, in the Revela- 
tion Game, SB has two strategies (which are pos- 
sible courses of action from which he chooses): (1) 
reveal himself (establish his existence), or (2) 
don’t reveal himself (don’t establish his existence). 
P also has two strategies: (1) believe in SB’s exis- 
tence; or, (2) don’t believe in SB’s existence. The 
intersection of these strategies define the four out- 
comes in this game. A preference rank order is 
assigned to each outcome for each player, with 
“4” representing the best outcome for each 
player, ‘*3’’ the next best, ‘‘2” the next worst, and 
“*1’? the worst. These rank orders are based upon 
assumptions about the goals of the players. In the 
Revelation Game these assumptions are that SB’s 
primary goal is wanting P to believe in his exis- 
tence while secondarily preferring not to reveal 
himself, and P’s primary goal is wanting his belief 
(or nonbelief) in SB’s existence confirmed by evi- 
dence (or lack thereof) while secondarily pre- 
ferring to believe in SB’s existence. 

Besides the Revelation Game, Brams also ex- 
plores the Knowability Game, the Paradox of 
Omuniscience, Moving and Staying Power as it 
relates to Omnipotence, Threats and Immortality, 
the Truth Game and the Problem of Evil, New- 
comb’s Problem, and solutions to the Prisoner’s 
Dilemma and Chicken. All of this is with the aim 
of inquiring into the meaning of superiority in 
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games and the effects that different superior 
abilities have on the outcomes of such games (p. 
vii). A major point of this inquiry is the problem 


. of “decidability,’’ the ability of a human being in 
a game-playing relationship with a superior being 


to decide whether that being is indeed superior. 
As it turns out, such a determination cannot be 
made because the superior being cannot improve 
upon the (inferior) outcome that an ordinary 
player in his position could also achieve. This con- 
clusion suggests to Brams ‘‘a new and strange 
kind of logic and may underlie agnosticism’’ (p. 
ix). Furthermore, the problem of undecidability 
also suggests to Brams that it may be rational in 
certain games for the superior being to obfuscate 
his choices by acting arbitrarily. This in turn raises 
a theological issue of whether such behavior is 
consistent with a benevolent and righteous God, 
that is, the ‘problem of evil.” 

Brams charactrizes this book as ‘‘first and fore- 
most a philosophical investigation of characteris- 
tics of superior beings and their possible impact 
on games played with human beings. It differs 
from a conventional philosophical inquiry in its 
relentless use of mathematical theory that I have 
tried to adapt in order to (i) facilitate the con- 
ceptualization of superiority, (i) deduce the con- 
sequences superiority has on game outcomes, and 
Gii) explore theological issues raised by a disci- 
plined inquiry of this sort” (p. 2). The reader in- 
terested in this sort of inquiry will find the argu- 
ments fascinating. However, following the logic 
of some of these arguments through the game- 
theoretical analysis may be tortuous for the novice 
to game theory. 

CHARLES M. BENJAMIN 


Bethel College 


Power, Theory and Value. By Gunnar Falkemark. 
(Lund, Sweden: Liber Gleerup, 1982. Pp. i + 
246. Price unavailable.) 


This book by Gunnar Falkemark illustrates that 
the pluralist-elitist community power dispute is 
still simmering and not parochially limited to 
players in the United States. The book also illus- 
trates both why the dispute, circa 1960, continues 
to the present, and how it might begin to be 
resolved. To his immense credit, Falkemark ad- 
dresses the latter point specifically and with some 
creative, if debatable, solutions for moving ahead 
in community power research. Less fortunate is 
his tendency, shared with an entire genre of com- 
munity power analysts, to lump pluralist analysts 
into one camp and alternative researchers into 
another. This artificial homogenization of resear- 
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chers and, by extension, research paradigms mere- 
ly prolongs the debate; in fact, in some circles this 
artificial duality has become the debate. Ergo, the 
community power research question has become a 
stand-off between researchers preferring to focus 
on the key issues or big decisions, and elitists 
focusing on non-decisions and the choice queue- 
ing role of political culture and socialization 
mechanisms in given communities. 

Falkemark contributes to this analytical box 
canyon in which authors and approaches are 
grouped into camps and homogenized in blenders 
with the results reified into two opposing para- 
digmatic camps. Thus, the varied approaches of 
Robert Dahl, Nelson Polsby, and Raymond 
Wolfinger are reduced to “‘the pluralist theory 
(PT)” (pp. 95-101, 110-137), and William Dom- 
hoff, Matthew Crenson, and Steven Lukes et al. 
become adherents of ‘‘the theory of a ruling class 
(TRC)”’ (pp. 101-137). These generalized and pre- 
sumably inconsistent jerry-built competing para- 
digms have done much to keep apart scholars 
whose research methods and normative values 


are, when considered non-monolithically, often. 


similar and mutually reinforcing. The pluralist- 
elitist differences are overblown. A study of key 
issues is enhanced by a study of political culture 
and influences on community socialization mech- 
anisms. 

If we adopt such a unified approach, the ques- 
tion then becomes what is key, when is an ap- 
proach circular, and how (if at all) can one study 
non-decisions (community decisions not taken 
because they advantage community influentials). 
This is the realm in which Falkemark makes a 
genuine contribution to community - power 
research. His ideas are speculative and will, no 
doubt, be criticized, but they represent some of 
the most original thinking on community power 
research in decades. Falkemark’s treatise does in- 
clude a wider discussion of power and a discussion 
of the concept of paradigm (pp. 95-137), but 
neither discussion moves substantially beyond 
earlier treatments of the same topics by Dahl 
(‘The Concept of Power,” Behavioral Science, 
1957, 2, 201-215) or Thomas Kuhn (The Structure 
of Scientific Revolutions, University of Chicago 
Press, 2nd ed., 1970). 

Power, Theory and Value tackles three of the 
most basic community power issues: circularity, 
centrality, and non-decision making. Circularity 
is the problem involved with community power 
and false consciousness. How does one know if 
community members have been prevented from 
deciding in favor of. policy p because of p’s lack of 
support by community influentials (non-decision 
making), or because community members did not 
know any better (false consciousness)? Falkemark 
revives Frederick Frey’s approach (‘‘Comment: 
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On Issues and Non-Issues in the Study of 
Power,” American Political Science Review, 
1971, 65, 1081-1101) and adds a ‘“‘falsifiability 
hierarchy” (pp. 186-192) to guide researchers in 
reducing the problems of subjective judgment. 
The approach is novel but unconvincing. The 
problem of infinite regress remains generically 
attached to the false consciousness problem. The 
falsifiability hierarchy notwithstanding, falseness 
remains largely within the eye of the beholder. 

Falkemark is more creative and more successful 
in providing a standard for determining what are 
key issues in communities, and how researchers 
might determine if non-decision makers have been 
successful in given communities. Falkemark pro- 
poses using Abraham Maslow’s. hierarchy of 
human needs to determine the centrality of key or 
big decisions in communities and to test for the 
presence of nondecisions. To oversimplify Falke- 
mark’s argument, the more basic the need, the 
more key the community decision associated with 
it. Thus, housing and survival decisions precede 
life-style needs. Second, if a given community ap- 
pears to outside observers to not be meeting basic 
needs a la Maslow, then ipso facto non-decision- 
making forces may be at work. Falkemark issues 
two caveats. The problem may be objectively less 
basic than it appears, or it may not be ‘‘tech- 
nically solvable” (p. 208). Falkemark argues con- 
vincingly for viewing Crenson’s study (The Un- 
Politics of Air Pollution, University of Chicago 
Press, 1971) in a Maslowian light. Given that the 
need for clean air is an undisputed physiological 
need, why would a community not enact policies 
resulting in clean air? 

Power, Theory and Value would be a welcome 
addition to any list of required books for graduate 
and undergraduate courses on community power, 
urban politics, methodology, or the philosophy of 
science. 


ROBERT J. WASTE 
San Diego State University 


Organizational Theory and Public Policy. Edited 
by Richard H. Hall and Robert E. Quinn. 
(Beverly Hills, Calif.: Sage Publications, 1983. 
Pp. 304. $25.00, cloth; $12.50, paper.) 


It is the potential utility of organization theory 
as a means of informing public policy studies that 
concerns the editors and authors of this volume. 
On the face of it, organization theory should have 
much to contribute to the study of public policy, 
inasmuch as public organizations commonly carry 
out public policy, public policies are typically for- 
mulated within public organizational settings, and 
organizations are often the object of public poli- 
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cies. It was precisely this prima facie centrality of 
organizations to the public policy process that 
occasioned a conference on this topic in April, 
1982 at the State University of New York at 
Albany; Organizational Theory and Public Policy 
is based upon the papers prepared for this 1982 
meeting. 

The book contains a sizeable collection of 17 
original contributions organized into five major 
subject areas. The first section deals with the topic 
of “Purpose, Process and Reason” in organiza- 
tional phenomena, bringing into focus the discus- 
sion of the potentialities and limitations of the 
“rational action’’ assumptional orientation. The 
second section deals with the ‘‘Evolution of 
Organizations,” bringing together the contribu- 
tions of those authors directly concerned with the 
degree to which endogenous and exogenous fac- 
tors determine the character of organizational 
development and behavior. The third section 
focuses attention upon ‘‘Interorganizational Net- 
works,” inquiring into the question of the extent 
of conditioning of individual organizational 
behavior and form to be attributed to interorgani- 
zational linkages. The fourth section deals with 
the familiar topic of ‘‘Implementation,’’ within 
the particular context of penetrating the “‘black 
box” of organizational actors in the public policy 
implementation process. The final section deals 
with the equally familiar issue of organizational 
“Performance,” inquiring in some detail into the 
problems of appropriate conceptualization and 
measurement. 

As is too often the case with the publication of 
symposia or conference collections, the contribu- 
tions to this volume are somewhat uneven and in 
several instances only peripherally relevant to the 
central topic. The book lacks an index for either 
authors or subjects and contains numerous typo- 
graphical and proofing errors. These detracting 
characteristics aside, however, the volume con- 
tains a substantial core collection of highly useful 
and insightful pieces of scholarship. 

In the area of appropriate analytical frame- 
works, the question of the utility of the rational 
actor construct is investigated with imagination by 
both Andrew H. Van De Ven and David P. 
McCaffrey. Van De Ven argues convincingly that 
neither the extreme of rational nor the extreme of 
random behavior is likely to characterize organi- 
zational behavior as well as the concept of reason- 
able behavior. He argues that the ‘‘reasonable 
man’’ standard in tort law offers a detailed, juris- 
prudentially sound concept for use in organiza- 
tional analysis. In a similar spirit, McCaffrey pro- 
poses that the rational actor model and a rival 
*“stochastic’’ model should be used in tandem to 
determine ‘‘which makes the most sense” (p. 68) 
in the analysis of organizational decision making. 
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In the area of environmental effects upon. pub- 
lic organizations, Hal G. Rainey and Brintor Mil- 
ward present an excellent review of the litereture. 
Drawing upon the insights of Downs, Warwick, 
and Meyer, Rainey and Milward note that the 
proper ‘‘unit of analysis’? in organizational 
studies and public policy analysis should be the 
interorganizational policy network that links pub- 
lic agencies to their broader surroundings. In a 
related argument, Paul Di Maggio suggests that 
“policy fields’ exist in most areas of public 
policy, and it is often the nature of these “ields 
rather than the character of organizations within 
those fields that determines the content of public 
policy. 

In the area of implementation, David E. Duffee 
and John Klofas and the team of Janice Beyer, 
John M. Stevens, and Harrison M. Trice offer 
useful insights into the seemingly inherently prob- 
lematic process of public policy implementation. 
Duffee and Klofas suggest the utility of employing 
“client biographies’ as a means of diagnosing 
policy results and identifying breakdowns. Beyer 
and her colleagues suggest that the organizational 
“black box” can best be penetrated by invescigat- 
ing the effects of “‘loose versus tight coup<ing”’ 
phenomena. With some thought to creating a 
typology of policy classifications together with the 
development of measures of coupling tightness, 
the beginnings of the generation of testable im- 
plementation propositions are well in hand. 

Finally, in the area of organizational perform- 
ance, John Rohrbaugh presents a very interesting 
“competing values” approach, and Quinn and 
Hall build upon this framework to construct a 
contingency theory which links environmental 
conditions, organizational forms, and leadership 
styles into a single analytical scheme. The postula- 
tion of congruent and incongruent combinations 
based upon the contingency theory, then, con- 
stitutes the first step in the testing of the phe- 
nomena at the core of organizational studies. As 
J. E. Oliver has so aptly observed, ‘‘A preveiling 
assumption in the literature is that effectiveness 
follows a fit between environment, form, anc per- 
sonal style and suggests that our task is to facili- 
tate the search for this state” (p. 295). 

Although Organizational Theory and Public 
Policy contains some weaknesses, it nevertkeless 
contains numerous contributions worthy of 
serious consideration. It is a worthwhile addition 
to the libraries of advanced students and re- 
searchers in public policy studies interested in the 
contributions to their field to be derived rom 
organization theory. | 


NICHOLAS P. LOVRICH, IR. 
Washington State University 
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Quantitative Risk Assessment in Regulation. 
Edited by Lester B. Lave. (Washington, D. C: 
Brookings Institution, 1983. Pp. xi + 264. 
$26.95, cloth; $10.95, paper.) 


This is another of those books that argues that 
scientific study should replace much of what 
passes for political judgement in government deci- 
sion making. The book would be easy to pass up, 
except that its arguments are dramatically correct 
and substantially important. The regulation of 
risk producing compounds in the environment, 
the workplace, and in products we use or consume 
ought to be based on rigorous review and method- 
ologically thorough use of scientific evidence. 
Such is not always true. 

The chapters in this book began as papers pre- 
sented at a conference on risk assessment held in 
1981 under sponsorship of The Brookings Institu- 
tion, Carnegie-Mellon University, and the Ameri- 
can Petroleum Institute. There are two chapters 
by Lave that introduce the concept of quantitative 
risk assessment, explain the methodological 
issues, and draw some conclusions about making 
better use of quantitative risk assessments in 
federal policy settings. There are six chapters by 
various authors that present case histories of the 
use and abuse of, as well as the failure to use, 
quantitative risk assessment in federal regulation 
of environmental quality, occupational health, 
and consumer products. 

Two major findings result from these presenta- 
tions and are succinctly summarized by Bruce 
MacLaury, president of Brookings, in an intro- 
duction (p. vii). First, ‘‘risks cannot be assessed 
by rote procedure and... uncertainties, always 
unavoidable, will often dominate the estimates.” 
Risk assessment is a complex activity involving 
severe problems of data inadequacy and pro- 
cedural ambiguity. Epidemiological studies may 
require a generation to complete, are frequently 
conducted using sample populations that differ 
from populations of interest, and are difficult to 
control for interactions with other toxological 
agents. Laboratory experiments with animals may 
not be validly transferable to humans and involve 
dosages far above probable human exposures. 
Combinatorial methods, including those which set 
out to ‘‘conservatively bias’’ the analysis, may 
distort the comparison of benefits and costs. 
Second, ‘‘Even so, it is clear that such assessments 
provide valuable insights and are essential to sen- 
sible regulation.” When a federal agency sets a 
standard in response to congressional mandate, 
the choice is between basing the level of the stand- 
ard on interest group pressure, no-effect or *‘zero- 
discharge” decision rules like the Delaney clause, 
or a data-based evaluation of risks and benefits. 
The cases here support the data-based evaluation 
of risks and benefits. 
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The cases concern regulation of ambient con- 
centrations of ozone, workplace and ambient con- 
centrations of benezene, workplace and ambient 
concentrations of coke oven emissioris, popula- 
tion exposure and emissions of ionizing radiation, 
pesticide use of chlorobenzilate, and brief treat- 
ment of the food additives and contaminants 
sodium nitrite, aflatoxin, and diethylstilbestrol. 
We are shown repeatedly that federal agencies 
may have designed standard-setting analyses to 
support standards arrived at by political means. 
In the case of ozone regulation, Christopher H. 
Marraro presents considerable evidence that the 
U.S. Environmental Protection Agency re- 
sponded to pressure from other executive agencies 
in both setting the standard and in determining 
which scientific studies to use in their delibera- 
tions. In the case of U.S. Occupational Health 
and Safety Administration regulation of benzene, 
a standard was selected at the lowest feasible level, 
ostensibly because scientific data did not permit 
selection of a risk-determined standard. In the 
absence of clear guidelines as to what was feasi- 
ble, OSHA chose ond part per million. Whether 
the development of better risk assessment 
methods will reduce agency responsiveness to 
nonscientific-based political pressure is debatable. 
But, the reexamination of the scientific evidence 
in these cases histories shows that substantial im- 
provements in method are possible. 

The work is well written, carefully edited, and 
well substantiated. A high degree of uniformity is 
present in the six separately written case studies. 
The industrial process and health effects issues are 
presented with enough detail for the unfamiliar, 
but without burden to the nontechnical reader. 

A disappointing omission is a clear statement of 
how quantitative risk assessment should actually 
be done. There is a comparison of the merits of ' 
various forms of scientific evidence and a brief 
discussion of the problem of uncertainty. But 
there is no textbook-like summary of what a 
thorough quantitative risk assessment should look 
like. The decision analysis literature gives a variety 
of methods for handling risk and uncertainty. 
Characterization of these methods and advice on 
selecting among them based on the case study 
findings would have been welcome. 

The arguments in this volume show that quanti- 
tative risk assessment can be a viable method for 
improving what are too often improperly influ- 
enced government decisions. Quantitative risk 
assessment can be abused, however, in much the 
same way that cost-benefit analyses have been. 
Considerable methodological development’ and. 
standardization will be required to protect against 
such abuse. 


BRUCE STIFTEL 
The Florida State University 
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The Tares and the Good Grain: Or, the Kingdom 
of Man at the Hour of Reckoning. By Tage 
Lindbom. Translated by Alvin Moore, Jr, 
(Macon, Ga.: Mercer University Press, 1983. 
Pp. xviii + 143. $11.95.) 


The comparatively prosaic subtitle of this fun- 
damentally poetic work conveys its subject matter 
more clearly than the biblical allusion contained 
in its title. It is an attack on the modern, secu- 
larized world, the kingdom of man, in the name 
of a somewhat unorthodox vision of the kingdom 
of God. It is interesting for a variety of reasons, 
not the least of which is that it is the product of a 
former servant of the kingdom of man. After 
completing a dissertation on the Swedish Trade 
Union movement, Lindbom served 27 years as 
director of the Central Library for Labor Ques- 
tions of the Swedish Social Democratic party. The 
book is also interesting in that it frequently shows 
a perceptive grasp of modern political thought. 
Yet although it is strangely compelling, the book 
is not developed in a rigorous or systematic 
fashion. It frequently asserts where greater devel- 
opment is required, and its allusive presentation 
ends ultimately by being vague and illusive. 

Lindbom presents the post-World War II era as 

the final flowering of the modern longing of man 
to take dominion over all things, to be liberated 
from nature, other men, and God, to master all 
the oppositions and contradictions of existence, 
and to usher in the unlimited sovereignty of man, 
free from guilt, sin and responsibility to anything 
other than himself. For Lindbom, this has 
brought as its necessary harvest ‘‘a secularized 
generation for which material existence is every- 
thing and spiritual life is nothing” (p. 3). And this 
spiritual decay inevitably manifests itself in politi- 
cal and social chaos. Hence, Lindbom asserts that 
the contemporary generation does not live in a 
viable society and has destroyed all ‘‘limits’’ such 
as are contained in distinctions such as adult- 
child, beautiful-ugly, man-woman, good-bad, 
and true-false (p. 105). Similarly, all notions of 
patriotism, family, and responsibility are over- 
thrown. As a result, all authority is seen as illegiti- 
mate and in need of destruction. 

Finally, the claims of ratio, reason, are raised 
so high that man has lost all contact with intellec- 
tus, the apprehension of a transcendent, created 
ground of order. Hence, all symbolic ‘‘knowing’”’ 
is cast aside in search of an ‘‘objectivity’’ which is 
a mirage and ultimately seen as such by the most 
sophisticated of contemporary physicists. Hence, 
in place of an external ground for order, man is 
increasingly driven to cybernetics, and thereby the 
destruction of human dignity, in an attempt to 
find any possibility of order. But for Lindbom, 
we must transcend this ‘‘horizontal’’ search for 
truth and meaning in the imminent world, and 
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seek instead on the ‘‘vertical’’ plane of faith, reve- 
lation, and tradition (p. 43). Our horizontal 
reason must be subordinated to this vertical faith. 

For Lindbom, the entire democratic epoch, the 
faith in progress, positivism, Marxism, and 
Liberal-Capitalism, all share in this damaging 
horizontality (p. 103). In attempting to make man 
totally at home in his material world, both Hast 
and West generate a herd of ‘‘well ordered mech- 
anical workers functioning as perfectly as ants, 
and creatures abandoned to vegetative leisure” 
(p. 102). In this way, universal secularized man 
loses his identity. This is the product of the 
“Third,” silent revolution, which follows the 
French and Russian revolutions, in which there 
occurs a total internal disintegration of man. The 
only way to overcome this disintegration, the only 
ground for personality, is by ‘‘grasping’’ that 
there is an ordered creation and aligning curselves 
with it. When this occurs, we will again become 
healthy and ‘‘childlike.’’ (The finai chapter of the 
book is titled ““To be Like Children.” Oddly, one 
might compare this with the section in Thus 
Spoke Zarathustra, “‘On the Three Metamor- 
phoses.’’) 

One cannot help but see much in Lindbom’s at- 
tack that corresponds with the existentialist indict- 
ment of the modern world—the sense of inner 
spiritual decay, of existential chaos, of the loss of 
a sense of historical roots, of the metaphysical 
equality of East and West, of the general collapse 
of faith in the power of reason. There is even an 
intimation of that pessimism that culminates in 
the observation, ‘‘only a god can save us now.” 
And in this book there is a clear turning away 
from philosophy in the direction of religion as a 
solution to the modern problem. Certainly 
modern philosophy has lost, if it ever had, that 
sense of the limitations of reason and the extent to 
which philosophy cannot but ultimately point 
beyond itself, perhaps in the direction of religion 
and revelation. But Lindbom in his despair is a 
manifestation of that contemporary predilection 
to lose sight of the fact that religion itself must 
ultimately point back in the direction of philoso- 
phy. In his assault on the modern attempi to over- 
come all contradiction and opposition within 
human existence, Lindbom ultimately succumbs 
to the same temptation to overcome a necessary 
tension. Consequently, he opens himself up to 
other political and moral dangers than the ones he 
opposes, the ones that modern political philoso- 
phy so one-sidedly tried to confront. Lindbom’s 
attempt to subordinate reason to religion as a 
means to overcoming modern excesses is the ulti- 
mate ground of his book’s vagueness and illusive- 
ness. 


GREGORY B. SMITH 
University of Pennsylvania 
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Concept Formation in Social Science. By William 
Outhwaite. (Boston: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 
1983. Pp. vii + 255. $30.00.) 


Since the mid-sixties social scientists have 
become increasingly self-conscious of their theo- 
retical assumptions and frameworks. Many would 
still accept, however, Durkheim’s dismissal of 
such ‘‘philosophical’’ juxtapositions as individu- 
alism and holism or empiricism and convention- 
alism as involving largely definitional questions 


and ultimately arbitrary. It is this casual dismissal . 


of such questions, Outhwaite feels, that has led to 
the present intellectual disarray in the social sci- 
ences. Social scientists must ‘‘support their choice 
of concepts” (p. 2), even if this involves meta- 
theoretical reflections. Although Outhwaite dis- 
cusses a number of variations on the theme of 
concept formation, the central issue seems to turn 
on conventionalism in concept formation—defi- 
nitions are stipulated and their value judged by 
their ‘‘usefulness’’—as contrasted with some ver- 
sion of realism—reliance on real definitions and 
the belief that there is a systematic connection be- 
tween science and the world. The first chapter 
offers a ‘‘brief survey” (p. 22) of alternate phil- 
osophical views on concept formation in the tradi- 
tions of positivism, hermeneutics, and realism. In 
the second chapter, which is ‘‘largely expository” 
(p. 67), Outhwaite tries to glean from a series of 
brief expositions of the key figures in continental 
social theory and philosophy a version of concept 
formation that is both sensitive to the mediating 
role of language between us and our social world 
and contains a realistic and critical component. 
The third chapter, often retracing the same 
ground, centers on the social world as constituted 
by its agents. Outhwaite asserts the need for a 
modified form of ‘‘constitutionalism’’ conjoined 
with realism. In the fourth chapter, Max Weber is 
discussed and criticized in some detail with the ob- 
ject of providing ‘‘negative support for the realist 
programme” (p. 4). In the Conclusion, Outhwaite 
peruses the threads of his argument and finds an 
‘‘interesting convergence” (p. 153). 

This work has all of the weaknesses of a revised 
dissertation and then some. There is excessive 
footnoting accompanied by an unwillingness to 
range very far from the cited authority. The 
analysis of various positions often consists of little 
more than long strings of quotations tied together 
by a sentence or short paragraph. Except for the 
fourth chapter on Weber, there is no sustained 
critique or argument. Characteristically, although 
Outhwaite finds that various strands of social 
theory are now pointing to some version of real- 
ism, his reasons for favoring one version over 
another ‘‘can not be elaborated here” (p. 117). In 
the Conclusion, he somewhat tentatively allows 
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that he has ‘‘concentrated on furnishing subsidi- 
ary arguments in favor of the realist programme’”’ 
(p. 155). These arguments seem to involve tracing 
in capsule summaries of a page or two the various 
shifts and currents in continental social theory 
over the past 100 years, acknowledging that there 
have been deep and abiding conflicts, but con- 
cluding nevertheless that in one current there is an 
“encouraging convergence between [realism]. . . 
and some of the most interesting contemporary 
sociological writings on the relation of action and 
structure” (pp. 153-154). Although I am sympa- 
thetic to the call for a ‘‘realist programme,’’ the 
work contributes little even to the modest objec- 
tive of opening a dialogue. If the reader needs 
short summaries of the key figures and arguments 
on concept formation, the work can serve a lin- 
ited function. (There is also a fairly extensive bib- 
liography.) If the reader needs sustained argument 
with the use of relevant examples from the social 
sciences, then the work has little to offer. 


CHARLES HELM 
Western Illinois University 


The Development of Social Knowledge: Morality 
and Convention. By Elliot Turiel. (New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 1983. Pp. viii + 
240. $39.50, cloth; $13.95, paper.) 


Political socialization scholars deploring the 
nonexistence of important work in their subfield 
should take solace from the neighboring discipline 
of psychology, where important and creative 
research on the development of social cognition 
and moral judgment is in a ferment. The long- 
awaited publication in book form of Lawrence 
Kohlberg’s influential essays has been accom- 
panied by a spate of research challenging his con- 
clusions on social and moral development. These 
disputes illuminate a number of essential concerns 
in political socialization, particularly the develop- 
ment of children’s understandings of law, author- 
ity, and justice, all of which now appear to evolve 
in fundamentally different ways than political sci- 
entists have usually assumed. 

The generally accepted model of moral devel- 
opment from Piaget and Kohlberg contends that 
children begin from a heteronomous perspective; 
rules are unalterable and legitimized by the uni- 
lateral respect felt for authority. By this scheme, 
judgment becomes more complex, autonomous, 
arid democratic only gradually with age. But this 
approach is vulnerable to criticism. Piaget, asking 
children about rules in general, overlooks their 
potential to distinguish between different kinds of 
rules. Kohlberg, posing a dilemma forcing a 
choice between the adult values of devotion to 
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one’s spouse and concern for private property, ig- 
nores the possibility of children making moral 
determinations in their own worlds and terms. 

Recent studies have provided evidence at odds 
with the traditional portrait of the child as ex- 
clusively authoritarian and egocentric. Key among 
this new research is this thoughtful and ambitious 
book by Elliot Turiel. It argues two central points. 
First, children, far from being amoral, can be ‘‘in- 
tuitive moralists,’’ even at an early age. Second, 
children do not perceive all rules similarly, but in- 
stead evaluate them differentially according to 
their domains and functions. In particular, they 
distinguish between moral proscriptions that can- 
not and should not be changed, and social con- 
ventions that serve only to coordinate particular 
societies and are thus relative and alterable. 

Such seeming sophistication among children 
might initially be surprising. Yet Turiel per- 
suasively marshals his evidence drawn from a 
series of interviews and hypothetical situations 
with subjects ranging from preschool to college. 
For example, when told of a fictitious school 
_where children would be allowed to hit and push 

each other, even the youngest respondents saw 

such a rule as wrong and envisioned authorities 
enforcing that rule as illegitimate. However, pre- 
sented with a similar scenario concerning a 
familiar social convention (e.g., not undressing in 
public), the subjects found such practice accept- 
able if the rules permitted it at the other school. 
An ability to distinguish between moral and con- 
ventional rules is not then age-related. Instead, 
what develops are the capacities to generalize to 
unfamiliar events, to understand the purposes of 
social conventions, and to coordinate the moral 
and conventional domains. 

Turiel occasionally makes more of his findings 
than his data allow, which he almost gets away 
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with, because the reader often must look up the 
original articles to examine the precise empirical 
findings. More importantly, he establishes a false 
dichotomy at the outset between socialization and 
social understanding with the question, ‘‘Are in- 
dividuals shaped by the social world, or do they 
develop conceptual systems for understanding 
and transforming the social world?” (p. 2). 
Turiel, being unwilling to accept that both could 
occur at once, does not accord adequate credence 
to a socialization explanation that fits his data. 
For example, the distinction between moral and 
conventional rules, which he attributes to 
children’s almost natural capacity for taking the 
roles of others, could easily be reinforced, if not 
caused, by the greater punishment children 
receive for moral infractions. Like many 
Piagetians, Turiel fails to give equal time to ac- 
commodation to outside reality alongside assimi- 
lation to individual schemas, and underestimates 
the impact of culture not only on conventions, but 
also on morality. 

Nevertheless, this is an exciting book. A brief 
review cannot do justice to the range and depth of 
the problems raised and addressed in a literate, 
interdisciplinary fashion. It forces political scien- 
tists to doubt the standard assumptions that 
children—and, at base, all persons—are authori- 
tarian and amoral. Moreover, by focusing on the 
skills children possess rather than emphasizing 
those they lack, Turiel implicitly questions the 
benificence easily ascribed to the socialization 
process when children are seen as social incompe- 
tent. In sum, The Development of Social Knowl- 
edge deserves a wide audience for its thought- 
provoking conclusions. 


TIMOTHY E. Cook 
Williams College 
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Works of Fisher Ames as Published by Seth Ames, 
2 vols. Edited by W. B. Allen. (Indianapolis: 
Liberty Classics, 1983. Pp. lii + 841 and xxxvii 
+ 773. $30.00/set, cloth; $15.00/set, paper.) 


Based on the 1854 edition by Seth Ames, this 
reprint has been rearranged and enlarged to in- 
clude additional essays, speeches, and correspon- 
dence not found in the earlier edition. Volume 1, 
Part 1 includes essays on social class and charac- 
ter, the transition from confederation to nation, 


nation-founding and patriotism, monarchy versus 
republican government, political parties, equality, 
support for the Federalists and opposition to the 
Republicans, the French Revolution and Euro- 
pean politics, and a few eulogies. Volume 1, Part 
2 reprints speeches and letters chronologically be- 
tween 1788 and 1790. Volume 2 continues the 
speeches and letters from 1791 to 1807. Text in- 
cludes earlier edition prefaces by J. T. Kirkland 
and Seth Ames, a foreword by the present editor, 
and an index. 
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International Inventory of Current Mexico- 

" Related Research. Edited by Ricardo Anzaidua 
Montoya and Wayne: A. Cornelius. (San 
Diego: Center for U.S.-Mexican Studies, Uni- 
versity of California, 1983. Pp. xii + 223. 
$5.00, paper.) 


The third in its series, this volume attempts to 
provide a compendium of advanced research in 
progress relating to Mexico. Text provides 
abstracts of some 451 projects underway in 
Australia, Austria, Colombia, France, West Ger- 
many, Italy, Mexico, Nigeria, the United King- 
dom, and the United States. Categorized topics 
include Mexican studies, Mexico and the world, 
border studies, Chicano studies, agricultural sci- 
ences, biological sciences, health studies, marine 
sciences, and physical sciences. Entries include 
mailing address of the principal investigator; 
project title; and project description, beginning 
date, and expected date of completion. Text in- 
cludes subject index and listing of institutions 
where the various projects are based. 


Marx and Engels: A Conceptual Concordance. 
By Gerard Bekerman. Translated by Terrell 
Carver. (Totowa, N.J.: Barnes & Noble 
Books, 1983. Pp. xxxi + 205. $33.50.) 


This volume is a translation of Gerard Beker- 
man’s Vocabulaire du Marxisme/ Worterbuch des 
Marxismus (1981). The text distills central con- 
cepts from Marx’s thought, arranges them alpha- 
betically, and illustrates their meaning with 
selected passages from the writings of Marx and 
Engels. The volume includes a table of entries, a 
brief bibliography, the concordance itself, and an 
index. 


Setting Municipal Priorities, 1984. Edited by 
Charles Brecher and Raymond D. Horton. 

. (New York: New York University Press, 1983. 
Pp. xv + 194. $35.00, cloth; $9.95, paper.) 


The fifth in its series, this continuing project on 
New York City includes chapters on the local 
economy and local revenues, intergovernmental 
aid, expenditures, aid to the poor, economic 
development, and privitization. Volume also’ in- 
cludes an introduction to the annual review and 
an index. 
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State of the World 1984: A Worldwatch Institute 
Report on Progress toward a Sustainable Soci- 
ety. Edited by Lester R. Brown. (New York: 
W.W. Norton, 1984. Pp. xvii + 252. $15.95.) 


The first in a projected series, this volume pro- 
poses to measure worldwide changes in the global 
resource base and its relation to the economy. 
Text includes an overview of the state of the world 
in 1984, essays on stabilizing population, reducing 
dependence on oil, conserving soils, protecting 
forests, recycling materials, reassessing the eco- 
nomics of nuclear power, developing renewable 
energy, reconsidering the future of the automo- 
bile, securing food supplies, and reshaping eco- 
nomic policies. Report contains detailed index. 


Recession in Africa: Background Papers to the 
Seminar “Africa—Which Way Out of the Re- | 
cession?” Edited by Jerker Carlsson. (Uppsala: 
Scandinavian Institute of African Studies, 
1983. Pp. xi + 203. SEK 95.) 


Prepared as background papers for a seminar 
sponsored by the Scandinavian Institute of 
African Studies, the Center for Development 
Research (Copenhagen),.and the Institute of 
Development Studies (Sussex), these essays ex- 
plore the economic crisis in Ghana, Ivory Coast, 
Malawi, Tanzania, Mozambique, Zambia, and 
Zimbabwe. The individual analyses were related, 
in turn, to the World Bank’s report on ‘‘Accel- 
erated Development in Sub-Saharan Africa—An 
Agenda for Action.” Text contains a brief 
preface and introduction, but no index. 


Courts and Modern Medicine. By Anthony Cham- 
pagne and Rosemary N. Dawes. (Springfield, 
Hi.: Charles C. Thomas Publisher, 1983. Pp. xi 
+ 260. $29.75.) 


This casebook reviews several areas of judicial 
policymaking in the general field of medicine. 
Topics include abortion, genetics, and birth con- 
trol; informed consent; the right to refuse treat- 
mient for religious reasons; the patient in confine- 
ment; the right to choose treatment; the right to 
die; wrongful life; and the right to treatment. 
Each chapter has a brief overview of the basic 
issue and reprints relevant case material. Volume 
includes brief index. 
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Countries of the World and Their Leaders Year- 
book 1984: Vol. 1, Chiefs of State and Cabinet 
Members of Forelgn Governments; Status of 
the World’s Nations; U.S. Embassies, Con- 
sulates, and Foreign Service Posts; Background 
Notes: Afghanistan-Luxembourg. Vol. 2, Back- 
ground Notes: Macan- Zimbabwe; Foreign Tra- 
vel; International Treaty Organizations; CHi- 
mates of the World. (Detroit: Gale Research, 
1984. Pp. xi + 753 and ix + 769. $80.00/set.) 


This huge compilation includes the Background 
Notes on Countries of the Worid prepared by the 
United States State Department for nearly 170 
foreign countries. Other sections include country 
listings of Chiefs of State and Cabinet Ministers, 
an update of the State Department’s ‘‘Status of 
the World's Nations,” listings of U.S. embassies, 
consulates, and foreign service posts, information 
on foreign travel, international treaty organiza- 
tions, and climates of the world. - 


The Papers of John Marshalk Vol. 4, Correspon- 
dence and Papers, January 1799-October 1800. 
Edited by Charles T. Cullen. (Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1984. Pp. 
xxx + 365. $35.00.) 


This volume includes Marshall’s correspon- 
dence and papers between January, 1799 and 
October, 1800. Letters include some to and from 
George Washington; Thomas Pickering, John 
Adams, and many others. Papers include various 
deeds, law papers, resolutions, addresses, mo- 
tions, speeches, legislative. bills, committee 
reports, a statement of accounts, and more. An 
appendix lists additional miscellaneous papers 
received but not reprinted during Marshall’s 
tenure at the State Department. Text includes 
index. 


Political Dissent: An International Guide to Dissi- 
dent, Extra-Parliamentary, Guerrilla and Illegal 
Political Movements. By Henry W. Degen- 
hardt. (Detroit: Gale Research, 1983. Pp. xiii 
+ 592. $90.00.) 


This survey covers more than 1,000 extralegal 
political opposition movements. Contents are 
arranged by nine regions and by country within 
region. Country entries include brief constitu- 
tional overviews followed by synopses of both in- 
ternal and external opposition movements. Where 
possible, the synopses provide information on the 
organization’s leadership, its manifesto or aims, 
its origins and history, its current base of opera- 
tions, and its tactics. Volume also includes a select 
bibliography, subject index, and name index. 
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Thinkers of the Twentieth Century: A Blograph- 
ical, Bibliographical, and Critical Dictionary. 
Edited by Elizabeth Devine et al. (Detroit: 
Gale Research, 1983. Pp. 643. $75.00.) 


A dictionary of more than 400 scientists, phil- 
osophers, and social scientists in the twentieth 
century, this reference work provides information 
on each thinker’s vital statistics, publications, and 
signed essays reviewing and assessing the indi- 
vidual’s major contributions. Those covered in- 
clude T. W. Adorno, Gordon W. Allport, Louis 
Althusser, Hannah Arendt, Raymond Aron, Ken- 
neth Arrow, Charles A. Beard, Daniel Bell, Julien 
Benda, Isaiah Berlin, Hugo L. Black, Niels Bohr, 
Berthold Brecht, Jacob Bronowski, Martin 
Buber, Albert Camus, Benjamin N. Cardozo, 
Rudolf Carnap, Morris R. Chen, John Dewey, 
Emile Durkheim, Albert Einstein, Mircea Eliade, 
T. S. Eliot, Erik H. Erikson, Frantz Fanon, Her- 
bert Feigel, Enrico Fermi, Felix Frankfurter, Sig- 
mond Freud, Milton Friedman, Erich Fromm, 
Clifford Geertz, Erving Goffman, Antonio 
Gramsci, Jurgen Habermas, Robert Maynard 
Hutchins, C.‘G. Jung, Karl Kautsky, John M. 
Keynes, Thomas S. Kuhn, Imre Lakatos, Harold 
Laski, Walter Lippmann, Bronislaw Malinowski, 
Herbert Marcuse, George Herbert Mead, 
Margaret Mead, Robert K. Merton, C. Wright 
Milis, Gunnar Myrdal, Reinhold Niebuhr, Jose 
Ortega y Gasset, Vilfredo Pareto, Talcott Par- 
sons, Charles S. Peirce, Jean Piaget, Karl Popper, 
Roscoe Pound, John Rawls, Ernst Rutherford, 
Jean-Paul Sartre, Joseph Schumpeter, George 
Bernard Shaw, Herbert A. Simon, Stanislavsky, 
Leo Strauss, Igor Stravinsky, Henry Stack 
Sullivan, Pierre Teilhard de Chardin, W. I. 
Thomas, Paul Tillich, Friedrich von Hayek, 
Graham Wallas, Alfred North Whitehead, 
Norbert Wiener, Ludwig Wittgenstein, Frank 
Lloyd Wright, and many many more. 


Our Endangered Rights: The ACLU Report on 
Civil Liberties Today. Edited by Norman Dor- 
sen. (New York: Pantheon Books, 1984. Pp. 
xvi + 333. $22.50, cloth; $11.95, paper.) 


Conceived as a report to the American people 
on the status of their freedoms from the American 
Civil Liberties Union, this volume contains a 
number of essays on the processes of rights gen- 
erally, the rights of groups, and changing con- 
cepts in the struggle for rights. Specific chapters 
address such matters as making constitutional 
rights work, the Supreme Court and the judicial 
process, Congress and the. legislative process, 
racial justice, sexual justice, economic justice, - 
justice for aliens, academic freedom, criminal jus- 
tice for the accused, prisons and penology, pri- 
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vacy, religious liberty, national security, inter- 
national human rights, and an historical view of 
crises in civil liberties. Volume includes index. 


Facts and Figures on Government Finance. 
(Washington, D.C.: Tax Foundation, Incor- 
porated, 1983. Pp. 364. $20.00, paper.) 


The twenty-second in its series, this edition con- 
tains almost 300 tables on such general matters as 
government revenue, expenditure, and debt at 
various levels of government; selected economic 
series on population, employment, national out- 
put, income, and prices; more specific tabulations 
on budgetary receipts for the federal and state and 
local governments; and budgetary expenditures 
for various governmental units. Tables include 
variable time-series information. Volume includes 
glossary and index. 


Dear Bess: The Letters from Harry to Bess Tru- 
man, 1910-1959. Edited by Robert H. Ferrell. 
(New York: W.W. Norton, 1983. Pp. xii + 
591. $19.95.) 


This collection includes about one-half of 
Harry Truman’s letters to Bess that are known to 
have survived after she destroyed others in 1955. 
The selected, edited, and sometimes excised letters 
are divided chronologically into topical sections 
beginning with Truman on the farm, Truman in 
the army, Jocal and national politics, and the pres- 
idency. Text includes a complete list of letters in 
the Truman library, editorial notes, and an index. 


Canadian Legislatures: The 1983 Comparative 

- Study. Edited by Robert J. Fleming. (Toronto: 
Office of the Assembly, 1983. Pp. 96. $8.50, 
paper.) 


The latest volume in a series begun in 1979, this 
study reports interviews with the Premiers of 
Canada’s 10 provinces, examines recent election 
results, discusses the state of Canadian legis- 
latures in 1983, and provides such legislative in- 
formation as member indemnities, salaries, allow- 
ances, benefits, support services or private mem- 
bers, administrative structures, and House statis- 
tics. Volume contains no index. 


Fighting Armies: Vol. 1, NATO and the Warsaw 
Pact: A Combat Assessment; Vol. 2, Antago- 
nists in the Middle East: A Combat Assessment; 
Vol. 3, Nonaligned, Third World, and Other 
Ground Armies: A Combat Assessment. Edited 
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by Richard A. Gabriel. (Westport, Conn.: 
Greenwood Press, 1983. Pp. xxiii + 252, xxi 
+ 176, and xxi + 276. 05, 00/set; $35.00/ 
vol.) 


These three volumes assess the combat abilities 
of fighting armies in various regions of the world. 
Profiles attempt to qualitatively analyze modern 
armies and examine their performance in light of 
imaginary but possible scenarios. The volume on 
Middle East antagonists includes chapters on 
Israel, Jordan, Syria, Irag, Iran, Algeria and 
Morocco, Libya, and Egypt. The volume on non- 
aligned and third-world countries includes 
chapters on India and Pakistan, China, Vietnam, 
Thailand, North Korea, South Korea, Japan, 
Australia, Rhodesia, South Africa, Cuba, and 
Yugoslavia. The volume on NATO and ‘the War- 
saw Pact contains two parts, one devoted to 
NATO and another to Warsaw Pact countries. 
NATO chapters cover the United States, Canada, 
England, France, West Germany, Greece, and 
Turkey. Warsaw Pact chapters cover the Soviet 
Union, East Germany, and Poland. All volumes 
contain an index and notes on individual con- 
tributors. 


Freedom in the World: Political Rights and Civil 
Liberties, 1983-1984. By Raymond D. Gastil. 
(Westport, Conn.: Greenwood Press, 1984. 
Pp. x + 474. $35.00.) 


The sixth yearbook and eleventh comparative 
survey, this volume provides comparative mea- 
sures of freedom for political rights, civil rights, 
and economic freedom; contains essays on infor- 
mation freedom, the future of democracy, and 
judging the health of a democratic system; and 
publishes papers presented at the Freedom House 
on ‘“‘Supporting Democracy in the People’s 
Republic of China and the Republic of China 
(Taiwan),’’ plus comments and discussion. Text 
also contains brief country summaries that illus- 
trate the information utilized in constructing the 
comparative measures. Volume has an index. 


Congressional Districts in the 1980s. Edited by 
Martha V. Gottron. (Washington, D.C.: Con- 
gressional Quarterly Press, 1983. Pp. xx + 
632. $80.00.) 


This reference guide provides a state-by-state 
analysis of congressional districts for the 1980s. 
Information includes a brief synopsis of the dis- 
trict, district maps, various demographic data, 
and election returns for president, Senate, House, 
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and governor between 1976 and 1982. Volume 
also includes an essay on redistricting in the 1980s, 
an appendix on reapportionment and redistricting 
more generally, and a list of House members for 
the 95th through 98th Congresses. Volume has no 
index, 


Philosophical-Political Profiles. By Jurgen Haber- 
mas. Translated by Frederick G. Lawrence. 


(Cambridge, Mass.: MIT Press, 1983. Pp. xxv ` 


+ 211. $25.00.) 


The essays collected here are translations from 
portions of Habermas’s Philosophisch-politisch 
Profile (1971) and Kultur and Kritik (1973). In- 
cluded are essays on Karl Jaspers, Martin Heideg- 
ger, Ernst Bloch, Karl Lowith, Theodor Adorno, 
Arnold Gehlen, Walter Benjamin, Herbert Mar- 
cuse, Hannah Arendt, Hans-Georg Gadamer, and 
Gershom Scholem. Text also includes ‘‘Does Phil- 
osophy Have a Purpose?” and ‘The German 
Idealism of the Jewish Philosophers.’’ Volume 
contains a translator’s introduction, but no index. 


The Soviet Union through Its Laws. Edited and 
translated by Leo Hecht. (New York: Praeger 
Publishers, 1983. Pp. 272. $28.95.) 


This text reviews the basic Soviet legislation 
affecting the lives of average citizens. Volume in- 
cludes an introduction to Soviet law and how it is 
made, the Constitution of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, labor legislation, legislation 
on public education, public health legislation, 
laws on marriage and the family, laws concerning 
religious associations, legislation on the use ‘of 
historical and cultural monuments, and Party 
statutes. Text concludes with an annotated’ bib- 
liography and an index. 


Government Employment and Pay: Some Inter- 
national Comparisons. By Peter S. Heller and 
Alan A. Tait. (Washington, D.C.: Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund, 1983. Pp. v + 62. 
$5.00, paper.) 


This occasional paper examines the size of 
public-sector employment at various levels of gov- 
ernment, wages and salaries of government em- 
ployees, public- andprivate-sector comparisons, 
inequalities in the salary structure of govern- 
ments, wage patterns across different occupations 
in the public sector, and factors that might help 
explain observed differences. Appendixes contain 
comparative statistical tables and charts and a list- 
ing of data sources. 
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Comparative Public Administration: An Anno- 
tated Bibliography. By Mark W. Huddleston. 
(New York: Garland Publishing, 1984. Pp. x 
+ 245. $43.00.) 


This selected bibliography primarily covers 
materials published between 1962 and 1981 in the 
English language on non-American public admin- 
istration. Topical divisions include concepts and 
paradigms of comparative public administration, 
administrative history, bureaucracy and politics, 
personnel administration, organizational theory 
and behavior, public budgeting, development ad- 
ministration, local and field administration, and 
citizens and administration. Text includes an 
author and country index. 


Chronicle of Parliamentary Elections and Develop- 
ments: 1 July 1982-30 June 1983. Edited by the 
Inter-Parliamentary Union. (Geneva: Inter- 
national Centre for Parliamentary Documen- 
tation, 1983. Pp. 120. Price unavailable.) 


The seventeenth in its series,. this chronicle 
briefly outlines new legal and political actions 
affecting parliamentary government and analyzes 
29 legislative elections held between July, 1982 
and June, 1983. Entries are arranged by country 
for new actions (Part 1) and for legislative elec- 
tions (Part 2). Text contains no index. 


State Political Action Legislation and Regulations: 
Index and Directory of Organizations. Edited 
by the Interstate Bureau of Regulations. 
(Westport, Conn.: Quorum Books, 1984. Pp. 
x + 818.'$185.00.) 


This massive volume compiles information on 
state legislation and regulations governing politi- 
cal action committees, fund raising, and state- 
level campaign financing. Each state’s chapter in- 
cludes a transcription of state laws on political 
action committees and campaign finance; agency 
regulations, if any; a PAC listing; and an index 
for that state. Volume also includes a master PAC 
listing and index. 


PLO in Lebanon: Selected Documents. Edited by 
Raphael Israeli. (New York: St. Martin’s 
_ Press, 1983. Pp. 316. $25.00.) 


This book includes facsimiles, translations, and 
editorial notes on documents seized by Israel at 
the PLO headquarters in South Lebanon plus oral 
reports on PLO activities in Southern Lebanon. 
Sections include the PLO ideology and practice; 
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its connection with the communist bloc; inter- 
Arab, inter-Islamic, and third-world connections; 
the PLO’s modus operandi; and a chapter on eye- 
witness reports and comments. Volume includes 
index. ' 


Foundations. Edited by Harold M. Keele and | 


Joseph C. Kiger. (Westport, Conn.: Green- 
wood Press, 1984. Pp. xvii + 516. $49.50.) 


This encyclopedia includes accounts and his- 
torical sketches of the 234 American philan- 
thropic foundations with assets of $38 million or 
more. Appendixes rank these foundations in 
order of assets, arrange foundations by family 
name, list foundations by state location, order 
these foundations chronologically, and show 
genealogy changes. Volume also contains exten- 
sive index. 


The Birth of Solidarity: The Gdansk Negotiations, 

1980. Translated by Anthony Kemp-Welch. 

(New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1983. Pp. 213. 
$25.00.) 


Designed as a historical record of the negotia- 
tions between the Polish government and strikers 
at the Gdansk Shipyard in 1980, this volume in- 
cludes the full text of negotiations, a memoir of 


one participant on behind-the-scenes negotia-. 


. tions, the agreement reached, profiles of partici- 
pants, notes and references, and an index. 


Television and the Presidential Elections: Self- 
Interest and the Public Interest. Edited by Mar- 
tin Linsky. (Lexington, Mass.: D.C. Heath, 
1983, Pp. x + 137. $19.95.) 


Sponsored largely by the three major commer- 
cial television networks in the United States, the 
_ conference from which these proceedings emerged 
focused primarily on network coverage of presi- 
dential elections. Chapters include discussions of 
a hypothetical presidential campaign, the net- 
works looking at themselves, how managers 
manage the media, and who should produce the 
presidential election show. Text includes brief bib- 
liography, but no index. 


Public Choice Theory in Public Administration: 
An Annotated Bibliography. By Nicholas P. 
Lovrich and Max Neiman. (New York: Gar- 
land Publishing, 1984. Pp. xxvii + 122. 
$27.00.) 


The American Political Science Review 
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This select bibliography examines the use of 
public choice theory as it has been applied to the 
study of public administration. Text includes a 
section on the normative advocacy and critical 
assessment of public choice theory and a section 
on empirical studies in public choice theory. En- 
tries are selected for balance and usefulness. Bach 
of the 200 entries encapsulates the work’s core 
argument and, when possible, companion or con- 
tradictory pieces are also cited. Volume contains 
author and subject listing.. 


Lyndon B. Johnson: A Bibliography. (Austin: 
University of Texas Press, 1984. Pp. xiv + 
258. $25.00.) 


This compilation by the staff of the Lyndon 
Baines Johnson Library of some 4,000 books, 
scholarly and popular articles, papers, and dis- 
sertations covers Johnson’s life and career chron- 
ologically. Excluded are citations from foreign 
publications, newspaper stories, government doc- 
uments, audiovisual items, fiction, humor, and 
other sources. Part 1 includes references on John- 
son’s Own writings and interviews, biographical 
works, materials on the early years (1908 to 1937), 
the congressional years (1937 to 1948), the sena- 
torial years (1948 to 1960), the vice-presidential 
years (1961 to 1963), the presidential years (1963 
to 1969), and the post-presidential years (1969 to 
1973). Part 2 provides a similar chronological 
compilation for Lady Bird Johnson and the fam- 
ily. Volume includes an author index. > 


Political Marketing: An Approach to Campaign 
Strategy. By Gary A. Mauser. (New York: 
Praeger Publishers, 1983. Pp. xiv + 304. 
$34.95.) 


This book is a practical guide to political cam- 
paign strategies utilizing marketing research 
methods. It includes chapters on marketing and 
campaign strategy, reviews frameworks for cam- 
paign analysis, discusses strategic analysis for new 
products, examines the positioning of candidates, 
reviews applications in California and France, 
shows procedures for estimating share-of-the- 
vote, and evaluates similarity and competition 
and the stability of perceptions and preferences. 
Text includes bibliography and index. 


Essays on Equality, Law, and Education, vol. 21. 
By John Stuart Mill. Edited by John M. Rob- 
son. (Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 
1984. Pp. lxxxiii + 502. $60.00.) 
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This volume of the collected works includes 
Mill’s famous essay on the law of libel and liberty 
of the press. Other topics include marriage, edu- 
cational reform, punishment, the Negro question, 
the prevention of assaults on women and chil- 
dren, nonintervention, the American civil war, 
Austinian jurisprudence, the subjection of 
women, treaty obligations, and the contagious 
diseases act. Ancillary texts by Harriet Taylor Mill 
are provided in appendixes, including essays on 
marriage, women’s rights, and the enfranchise- 
ment of women. Text includes a general introduc- 
tion to Mill’s thoughts on equality, law, and edu- 
cation by Stefan Collini and a textual essay by the 
editor. Volume also includes a bibliographical 
index of persons and works cited and a general 
index. 


Max Weber Today—An Introduction to a Living 
Legacy: Selected Bibliography. Edited by Vatro 
Murvar. (Brookfield, Wis.: Max Weber Col- 
loquia and Symposia at the University of Wis- 
consin-Milwaukee, 1983. Pp. 129. $9.00, 
paper.) 


This selected bibliography excludes materials 
devoted exclusively to Weber’s Protestant Ethic 
and the Spirit of Capitalism. Included are a bib- 
liography of Weber’s writings, some symposia on 
Max Weber, a few biographies, and an alpha- 
betical listing by various authors of works on con- 
cepts and issues in Weber’s writings. 


American Women and Politics: A Selected Bib- 
ography and Resource Guide. By Barbara J. 
Nelson. (New York: Garland Publishing, 1984. 
Pp. xii + 255. $38.00.) 


This select bibliography includes more than 
1,600 citations to books, articles, reports, and 
public documents, most written between 1970 and 
1982. Topical divisions include social movement 
approaches to feminism and women’s rights, the 
political and social history of feminism and 
women’s rights in America, the nature-versus- 
nurture debate, women in the family, political 
socialization and attitude formation, women at 
work and leisure, women and education, demo- 
cratic political participation, dependent political 
participation, women and political leadership, 
social policy in America, feminist theory and clas- 
sical political theory, and reference resources on 
women and politics. Text includes both an author 
and a subject index. 
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Decision Making in the Public Sector. Edited by 
Lloyd G. Nigro. (New York: Marcel Dekker, 
1984. Pp. 336. $35.00.) 


Written for students and practitioners of public 
administration, this collection of essays examines 
decision-making processes in complex organiza- 
tions. Topics include benefit-cost analysis and 
program evaluation, the limits of cost-benefit 
anaysis, multiattribute utility analysis, staffing 
standards, research on decision making in organi- 
zations, the use of productivity criteria in local 
government cutbacks, decision making in com- 
plex sociotechnical environments, implementing 
reorganization, decision making and information 
systems, and improving the usefulness of analyti- 
cal techniques for public-sector decision making. 
Text includes a brief introduction and index. 


Nineteenth Century Short Title Catalogue: Series 
1, phase 1, 1801-1815, A-C. (Newcastle upon 
Tyne, England: Avero Publications, 1984. Pp. 
xviii + 547. $1,495.00/5 vol. set.) 


The first volume of a major project designed to 
index English-language publications’ of the nine- 
teenth century and catalog them by subject, this 
book includes authors from A through C between 
1801 and 1815. Volumes 2 through 4 cover the re- 
maining authors in this time period, and a fifth 
volume includes directories, ephemerides, the 
United Kingdom, Ireland, London, Scotland, and 
periodical publications. A second phase of pub- 
lications is scheduled for the period from 1816 to 
1870 and a third phase for 1871 to 1918. The 
Nineteenth Century Short Title Catalogue Project 
aims to cover all books, serials, and pamphlets 
held by six major libraries in the UK (Bodleian 
Library, the British Library, the Library of Trin- 
ity College, Dublin, the National Library of Scot- 
land, and the University Libraries of Cambridge 
and Newcastle) which have been published in 
Britain, its colonies, and the United States, plus 
all books in English or translated from English for 
the specified time period. Text is author-ordered, 
and each entry includes a reference number, 
author statement, brief title, subject classifica- 
tions, edition statement, and location. A subject 
index uses an abbreviated form of Dewey decimal 
classification, which permits up to three classifi- 
cations per entry. 
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The Making of Marx’s Critical Theory: A Bib- 
Hographical Analysis. By Allen Oakley. 
(Boston: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1983. Pp. 
xii + 143. $8.95, paper.) 


In this analysis, Oakley provides a guide to the 
chronological and substantive situation surround- 
ing each of Marx’s major critico-theoretical 
works. Topics include Marx’s early critique of 
philosophy and society, his criticism of capitalism 
and the formulation of historical materialism, the 
Grundrisse and its consequences, the ‘‘Critique of 
Political Economy” and Capital, and the fate of 
the manuscripts for Capital beyond 1883. Text in- 
cludes index. 


Government Budgeting and Expenditure Controls: 
Theory and Practice. By A. Premchand. 
(Washington, D.C.: International Monetary 
Fund, 1983. Pp. xxi + 530. $18.00.) 


This review of fiscal policies includes sections 
on the theory and practice of budgeting; its ad- 
ministrative dimensions, and the budgetary rela- 
tionships among central governments, enterprises, 
and state and local governments. Chapters include 
discussions of fiscal policy parameters, budget 
purposes and public expenditure determinants, a 
functional approach to budgeting, approaches to 
decision making, organizational aspects, develop- 
ment planning and budgeting, expenditure plan- 
ning and forecasting, inflation budgeting, short- 
term adjustments in public expenditures, struc- 
tural aspects of budgeting, budget innovations, 
budget execution and cash management, govern- 
ment accounting and financial information sys- 
tems, public enterprises and autonomous agen- 
cies, and intergovernmental fiscal management. 
Text includes bibliography and index. 


Regulatory Federalism: Policy, Process, Impact 
and Reform. (Washington, D.C.: Advisory 
Commission on Intergovernmental Relations, 
1984, Pp. x + 326. $7.00, paper.) 


This report analyzes federal regulatory pro- 
grams implemented by state and local govern- 
ments. An introductory chapter examines the 
origins and growth of such intergovernmental 
programs, distinguishes them from subsidy ones, 
and examines such techniques of intergovern- 
mental regulation as direct orders, crosscutting 
requirements, crossover sanctions, and partial 
preemptions. Other chapters examine the legal 
foundations of such regulatory federalism, its 
legislative origins, the implementation of federal 
intergovernmental regulation, its impact on state 
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and local government, and federal initiatives for 
reforming intergovernmental regulation. The 
report also includes a chapter on recommenda- 
tions, charts, exhibits, figures, graphs, and tables. 


The Report of the President’s National Bipartisan 
Commission on Central America. (New York: 
Macmillan Publishing, 1984. Pp. 158. $7.95, 


paper.) 


This report of the 12-member commission 
headed by Henry Kissinger examines the hemi- 
sphere in transition, provides a historical overview 
of the crisis in Central America, assesses the prob- 
lems of democracy and economic prosperity, con- 
siders issues in human development and Central 
American security, and assesses the search for 
peace. Text includes brief notes by indivicual 
commissioners, but no index. 


The Analysis of Public Policy: A Bibliography of 
Dissertations, 1977-1982. Compiled by John S. 

' Robey. (Westport, Conn.: Greenwood Press, 
1984, Pp. x + 225. $35.00.) 


Based on more than 1,000 dissertations re- 
ported in Dissertation Abstracts International, 
this volume provides brief annotations for entries 
listed under such topics as policy analysis; polisy- 
making at the state level; policymaking at the 
local level; public administration and the making 
of public policy; agricultural policy; civil rights 
and the status of women; domestic taxing and 
economic policy; educational policy; U.S. foreign 
policy; government regulation of morality; hous- 
ing policy; energy and the environment; intr- 
national trade and economics; judicial policy- 
making; military policy; and social, health, and 
welfare policy. Volume includes both author and 
subject index. 


Public Policy Analysis: An Annotated Bibliogra- 
phy. By John S. Robey. (New York: Garland 
Publishing, 1984. Pp. x + 195. $39.00.) 


This annotated bibliography contains some 700 
current (i.e., published during the past five years) 
references to books and scholarly articles in the 
more prestigious political science, public admin- 
istration, and public policy journals. Entries are 
alphabetical by. author under the substantive 
headings of agricultural commodities policy; civil 
rights, minorities, and women; economic and 
monetary policy; educational policy; energy and 
the environment; military and foreign policy; 
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municipal, state, and local government; sex, 
drugs, and the regulation of morality; social wel- 
fare policy; taxing and collecting public revenues; 
policy analysis; and policymaking. Volume in- 
cludes author and subject index. 


Cluster Analysis for Researchers. By H. Charles 
Romesburg. (Belmont, Calif.: Lifetime Learn- 
ing Publications, 1984. Pp. xiii + 334. 
$36.00.) 


Designed as a handbook on frequently used 
methods of hierarchical cluster analysis, this text 
assumes little mathematical or statistical back- 
ground and provides some 100 applied examples 
of cluster analysis. The book begins with a con- 
ceptual introduction to cluster analysis, intro- 
duces various clustering techniques, illustrates 
how cluster analysis might be used for classifica- 
tions, and examines the possible role of cluster 
techniques in research decision making. Appen- 
dixes provide a bibliography on cluster analysis 
and an introduction to selected computer pro- 
grams for cluster analysis. Text includes exercises 
and index. 


Political Terrorism: A Research Guide to Con- 
cepts, Theories, Data Bases and Literature. 
Edited by Alex P. Schmid. (New Brunswick, 
N.J.: Transaction Books, 1984. Pp. xiv + 585. 
$34.95.) 


This guidebook reviews such concepts as terror- 
ism, political violence, political crime, and the 
relation of terrorism to guerrilla warfare, anar- 
chism, assassination, and terror. Other concepts 
include the victims of terrorism, its purposes, 
motives, acts of terrorism, terrorist actors, and 
more. A second section reviews theories of terror- 
ism and political violence, including psychologi- 
cal, conspiratorial, communications, sociological, 
and domestic causation perspectives. A third sec- 
tion examines data bases generally and by country 
and government agency. The final section pro- 
vides an extended bibliogrpahy on the literature of 
terrorism. 


Political Ideas of the English Civil Wars 1641- 
1649: A Collection of Representative Texts with 
a Commentary. By Andrew Sharp. (New York: 
Longman, 1983. Pp. xvi + 253. $11.95, 
paper.) 


- These original texts, drawn from the political 
debates in England between 1641 and 1649, are 
presented here as an introduction to the English 
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political crisis of that era. Sections include in- 
structions to the people on their duties, the 
dangers of disorders, the law and the people’s 
safety, royalists against resistance, parliament’s 
resistance, sovereignty, royalist arguments, par- 
liamentarian arguments, the voice of a moderate, 
varieties of radicalism, political ideas of the 
English civil wars, and the independents’ revolu- 
tion. Text includes bibliography and references, 
but no index. 


Dezinformatsia: Active Measures in Soviet Stra- 
tegy. By Richard H. Schultz and Roy Godson. 
(New York: Pergamon Press, 1984. Pp. x + 
211. $19.95, cloth; $12.95, paper.) 


This book discusses Soviet techniques of overt 
and covert propaganda against the free world in 
general and the United States in particular. Chap- 
ters include discussions of foreign policy perspec- 
tives, strategy, and bureaucracy; Soviet organiza- 
tional structure for active measures; overt propa- 
ganda and covert political techniques; general 
propaganda themes; a descriptive analysis of 
Soviet foreign propaganda directed against the 
United States and NATO; a longitudinal analysis 
of Soviet propaganda themes; and a comparative 
longitudinal analysis. Text includes glossary and 
index. 


Foreign Relations of the United States, 1952-1954: 
Vol. 1, Part 1 and Part 2: General, Economic 
and Political Matters. Edited by William Z. 
Slany. (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1983. Pp. xxi + 1,887. 
$27.00.) 


This addition to the official record of United 
States foreign policy begins with documents relat- 
ing to the administrative transition from Truman 
to Eisenhower and also includes documents on 
general foreign economic policy, international 
trade and commerce policy, foreign investment 
and economic development policy, international 
monetary fund financial policy, international 
transportation and communications policy, and 
foreign assistance policies under the Mutual 
Security Program. Part 2 of this volume arranges 
documents topically under economic defense, the 
development of policy toward the applicability of 
antitrust legislation to international petroleum 
companies, foreign policy aspects of congres- 
sional loyalty and security investigations, im- 
migration and migration groups, law of the sea, 
policy regarding Antarctica, and the Bricker 
Amendment. Volume contains index. 
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Foreign Relations of the United States, 1952-1954: 
Vol. 4, The American Republics. Edited by 
William Z. Slany. (Washington, D.C.: U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1983. Pp. xxxvii 
+ 1,727. $23.00.) 


Yet another addition to the official record of 
United States foreign policy, this massive volume 
includes documents on multilateral relations be- 
tween and among the United States and Latin 
Amerikan countries, including general policy, 
hemisphere defense, economic and technical assis- 
tance, the Tenth Inter-American Conference, the 
fourth Extraordinary Meeting of the Inter- 
American Economic and Social Council, and 
U.S. policy on political developments in Central 
America. Individual country chapters include 
documents on U.S. relations with Argentina, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Cuba, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El Sal- 
vador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, 
Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Uruguay, 
and Venezuela. Volume includes index. 


Social Foundations of Contemporary Economics. 
By Georges Sorel. Translated by John L. Stan- 
ley. (New Brunswick, N.J.: Transaction 
Books, 1984, Pp. x + 339. $39.95.) 


Sorel completed Insegnamenti sociali della 
economia contemporanea between 1903 and 1905. 
This English translation now makes that classic 
available to a wider audience. The text offers 
Sorel’s analysis of the rise and fall of socialism 
and liberal capitalism and serves in part as a pre- 
cursor to his Reflections on Violence. This edition 
includes an editor’s introduction to Sorel’s politi- 
cal thought and an index. 


American Indian Policy. By Theodore W. Taylor. 
(Mt. Airy, Md.: Lomond Publications, 1983. 
Pp. vii + 230. $14.95.) 


Designed as an overview of and reference 
source for policy and administration regarding the 
American Indian, this book describes partici- 
pants, programs, and policies in this arena of 
American politics. Chapters include a review of 
American Indians today, an examination of the 
dynamics of Indian policy through several case 
studies, a catalogue of federal government serv- 
ices to Indians by department or agency and 
another for state and local government services to 


Indians, a description of Indian interest groups, 


and an assessment of future needs and problems. 
Text contains several appendixes; a bibliography; 
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an index of Indian tribes, groups, and reserva- 
tions; and an index of names and subjects. 


The Third World and International Law: Selected 
Bibliography, 1955-1982. (Geneva: United 
Nations Library, 1983. Pp. 100. Price 
unavailable.) 


This bibliography includes the writings of 
authors whose works are thought to reflect their 
countries’ attitudes toward matters of inter- 
national law and those of authors in the Western 
world whose works analyze or critically assess the 
positions adopted by third-world countries. Ex- 
cluded are materials related to nonaligned con- 
ferences, regional organizations, and interna- 
tional ones, case studies of third-world countries, 
historical studies on pre-independence matters, 
and studies on the legal aspects of conflicts be- 
tween third-world countries. Topical sections in- 
clude third-world and global questions. of inter- 
national law, principles of friendly relations and 
cooperation among states, the new international 
economic order, the law of the sea, and other 
matters such as boundaries, diplomatic law, elab- 
oration of international law, human rights, 
humanitarian law, international waterways, 
recognition, state responsibility, succession of 
states, and treaties. Text includes a list of related 
bibliographies and a regional and country index. 


Crime and Justice: An Annual Review of Research, 
vol. 5. Edited by Michael Tonry and Norval 
Morris. (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1983. Pp. x + 310. $25.00.) 


The fifth in its series, this review contains essays 
on incapacitation as a strategy for crime control, 
prison labor and prison industries, prisons for 
women, and sex offenses and offending. A 
separate section on the organization of criminc- 
logical research presents country-based reviews on 
criminological research in Australia, Canada, the 
United Kingdom and the Council of Europe, the 
Netherlands, and the Federal Republic of Ger-. 
many. Volume contains a brief introduction and 
no index. 


America’s Golden Bough: The Science Advisory 
Intertwist. By Thaddeus J. Trenn. (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.:‘ Oelgeschlager, Gunn & Hain, 

- Publishers, 1983. Pp. xxviii + 305. $27.50.) 


Designed as a historical overview of the link- 
age between science and public policy, this text 
reviews the relation of science and government 
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through the Office of Scientific Research and 
Development, examines the emergence of a net- 
work of science managers between 1945 and 1956, 
its institutionalization between 1957 and 1963, the 
President’s Science Advisory Committee, the 
questioning of scientific advice between 1968 and 
1973, and retrenchment and conflict between 1973 
“and 1981. Additional chapters assess science 
advice to the American government, democracy 
in policy and decision making, and the current 
state of science and government in America. 
Volume also includes appendixes, postscript, 
selected bibliography, and index. 


UNESCO Yearbook on Peace and Conflict 
Studies, 1982. (Westport, Conn.: Greenwood 
Press, 1983. Pp. xiv + 269. $35.00.) 


The third in its series, this volume includes 
essays on teaching and research in peace and con- 
flict studies, applications of peace research, data 
collection, and the promotion of peace and con- 
flict studies through United Nations agencies. 
Specific chapters include a typology of conflicts in 
the Third World, methodological approaches to 
peace and disarmament education in the USSR, 
peace and the apartheid system in South Africa, 
descriptions of selected data collection projects, 
and discussions of the United Nations Institute 
for Disarmament Research, the United Nations 
University Sub-Programme on Peace and Global 
Transformation, UNESCO consultation on dis- 
armament education, and UNESCO’s regional 
training seminar for university teachers on dis- 
armament. Text includes index. 


Bibliography on Economic Cooperation among 
Developing Countries, 1981-1982: With Anno- 
tations. Compiled and edited by Nada Verbic. 
(Boulder, Colo.: Westview Press, 1984. Pp. vii 
+ 299. $27.50, paper.) 


The third in its series, this annotated bib- 
liography contains chapters on the new inter- 
national economic order and cooperation among 
developing countries, developing countries’ col- 
lective self-reliance, the theory economic integra- 
tion and the developing countries, the movement 
of nonaligned countries, regional cooperation 
among developing countries, economic coopera- 
tion among developing countries, and the process 
of economic integration among developing coun- 
tries. The text includes entries for more than 2,000 
books, articles, studies, reports, and official 
documents for the time period indicated. Text 
also includes author index and list of 283 periodi- 
cals utilized in the compilation. 
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New Directions in Federal Tax Policy for the 
1980s. Edited by Charls E. Walker and Mark 
A. Bloomfield. (Cambridge, Mass.: Ballinger 
Publishing, 1983. Pp. xix + 381. $35.00.) 


This volume has three parts: The first focuses 
on the political and economic challenge for tax 
reform, the second on reforming the federal in- 
come tax, and the third on restructuring the 
federal tax system. Chapters include the political 
environment, the challenge for tax reform, fiscal 
policy, monetary policy, the accelerated cost 
recovery system, saving incentives, capital gains, 
the corporate income tax, the value added tax, in- 
come versus consumption taxes, the comprehen- 
sive income tax, the flat rate tax, and inter- 
national tax issues. Volume includes index. 


Political Opinion Polling: An International Review. 
Edited by Robert M. Worcester. (New York: 
St. Martin’s Press, 1983. Pp. xi + 246. 
$25.00.) 


This review examines the history and inter- 
national applications of opinion polling. Separate 
chapters discuss political polling in Australia, 
France, Germany,, the United Kingdom, the 
Republic of Ireland, Italy, Japan, the Nether- 
lands, Spain, and the United States. An appendix 
reprints the code of professional ethics and prac- 
tices adopted by the World Association for Public 
Opinion Research. Text includes index. 


World Economic Outlook: A Survey by the Staff 
of the International Monetary Fund. (Washing- 
ton, D.C.: International Monetary Fund, 
1984. Pp. ix + 222. $12.00, paper.) 


The fifth in its series, this report includes a 
general survey of the world economy, examines 
economic recovery in industrial countries, assesses 
growth and adjustment in developing countries, 
discusses external debt and balance of payments 
adjustments, and reviews exchange rates and 
policy interactions. Appendixes include numerous 
statistical tables, supplementary notes, and 
charts. Volume contains no index. 


Report to the Nation on Crime and Justice: The 
Data. Edited by Marianne Zawitz. (Rockville, 
Md.: U.S. Department of Justice, Bureau of 
Justice Statistics, 1983. Pp. iv + 108. Free, 
paper.) 


Described as the first comprehensive statistical 
portrait of crime and justice in America, this 
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report includes a nontechnical review of the defi- cussion of the American response to crime, and a 


nition, perception, measurement, and reporting general assessment of the costs of j JUSS: Volume 
of crime, a look at victims and offenders, a dis- includes index. 
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Allen, Christopher S. Review of Gerald A. Dorf- 
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A tradition of excellence continues... 
with five new stars from Scott, Foresman 


American Government | 
Policy and Politics 
Neal Tannahill, 


Houston Community College 
Wendell M. Bedichek 


This new Introductory text discusses 
policymaking at all levels of government 
and highlights the ways that 
affects citizens’ daily Ives. Available 
January 1985, approx. 480 pages, 
illustrated, softbound, Instructor’s Man- 
ual with Test Items, and Study Guide. 


Unfinished Democracy 
The American Political System 
Second Edition 

Harrell R. Rodgers, Jr., 

University of Houston — 

Michael Harrington, City College 

of New York, Queens College 


This new edition provides a thought- 
provoking analysis of American 
Government in the context of political 
economy. Includes new material on 
“Reaganomics.” Available February 
1985, approx. 560 pages, illustrated, 
softbound, Instructor’s Manual with 
Test Items. 


Problems of the Presidency 


Barbara Hinckley, The University . 
of Wisconsin, Madison 


This combined text/reader studies four 
central problems of the presidency. 

A separate readings section provides 
comprehensive source material ina . 
convenient, flexible format. Available 
February 1985, approx. 480 pages, 
illustrated, softbound. 
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Public Administration 
The Work of Government 
Charles Rayburn Barton, 
Boise State spat 
William L. Chappell, Jr., 
Columbus College 


A unique organization combines public 
administration theory and application to 
show students how thetwointeract.Each 
chapter includes experiential exercises. 
Available Now, 416 pages, illustrated, 

hardbound. ' . 


‘Election 1984 


A Supplement to America’s 


Democracy, Second Edition 


Fred R. Harris, The University 
of New Mexico, Albuquerque ` 


This new supplement analyzes the 


results and implications of the 1984 
election. Free to adopters of America’s 
Democracy, Second Edition, or any of 
Scott, Foresman’s American . 


' Government texts. Available February . 


1985, approx. 32 pages, softbound. 


For further information write 
Meredith Hellestrae, 
Department SA—-APSR 
1900 East Lake Avenue 
Glenview, Illinois 60025 | 
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CETA 
Politics and Policy, 1973-1982 
GRACE A. FRANKLIN AND RANDALL B. RIPLEY 
This comprehensive assessment of CETA’s record at the national, state, and local levels, offers conclusions with 
significant implications for federally supported programs throughout the United States. 264 pages. $24.95 (Available 
in December) 
Ey N AND DATA ANALYSIS IN THE SOCIAL 

ES . 
EDITED BY HERBERT B. ASHER, HERBERT F MEASEERG) JOHN H. 
KESSEL, AND W. PHILLIPS SHIVELY `` 


Discusses crucial conceptual and methodological techniques needed by political scientists in ier research. Addresses 
theory building, including formal theory and the philosophy, of science; and data analysis, including measures of 
association, regression models, and saling tehni; 464 pages. $34.95 cloth, 314.93 paper 


New: Edition in Paperback! | | 


SOUTHERN POLITICS IN STATE AND NATION 
KEY 
With a new introduction by Alexander Heard 


. In this thirty-year-old classic, still the one indispensable treatment of its subject, V.O. Key describes-the basic features of 
politics in the American South and that region’s influence in Washington. This,editioù includes a profile of Key by l 
William C. Havard. 736 pages. $29.95 cloth, $14.95 paper 


The University of _ 
© Press 


; Knoxville 37996-0325 









Making Bureaucracies Think 


The Environmental Impact Statement 
Strategy of Administrative Reform. 


Serge Taylor. The central concern of this book is the social in- 
telligence that goes into environmental decisions—how envi- 
ronmental impacts can be recognized beforehand so that less ` 
costly trade-offs can be explored, relative risks assessed, and 
choices made in a manner acceptable to both the public and 
the government. The book evaluates the first 10 years of the _ 
Environmental Impact Statement process of the 1969 National ` 
Environmental Policy Act—in particular how it has worked in 
the Forest Service and the Army Corps of Engineers. It as- 
sesses how successful the EIS process has been in establishing 
a concern for environmental values in the federal bureaucracy, 
and how widely applicable the general impact statement ap- 
proach is in other policy areas. About $29.50 
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Empirical Data for a | 
Students of the —. Oo 
Presidency. es 


Students of the Presidency are often JN 
stymied by the lack of empirical data Hise 
which enhances analysis in other Sig ie 

realms and allows one way of PRESIDENTIAL 

generalizing beyond the idiosyncra- POPULARITY in AMERICA 
STEPHEN FRANTZICH 


cies of a particular administration or 
time ‘period. Presidential 

in America is an attempt to provide 
such data. 


As with all SETUPS, this 
monograph combines a 20-30 page 
substantive discussion of the state of 
. research in the area of presidential 
popularity with a computerized data | - 
bank and suggested exercises. The 

data include thirty-six years of Gallup.| _ 
Poll measures. of presidential popula-. 
rity which can be used as either a 
dependent or independent variable. 
_ Inexplaining popularity, students 
can experiment with such variables 
as numbers of years in. (office, 
electoral base and current economic 
conditions, As a’ possible causal 
factor, the effects of presidential 
popularity on presidential support in 
Congress and subsequent election 
- results can be tested. The exercises include two lezel of. iiaii: Tho most basic 
‘exercises take the student through progressively more difficult analyses involving bi- 
variate crosstabulation tables. The final exercise requires the student to develop an. 
hypothesis, choose the appropriate variables and analyze the results. The advanced | 
exercises allow the student to do more precise analysis using correlation techniques. 





Order this SETUPS at $6.00 an individual copy from 
SETUPS/APSA 
1527.New Hampshire Ave., NW 
Washington, DC 20036 


There is a 20% discount for bookstore orders ( pre-paid ) of 25 or more copies. 





Aristotle 


The Politics 
Translated, and with an Introduction, 


Notes, and Glossary by Carnes Lord 
This edition makes availabie a new translation of one 
af the fundamental texts of Western political thought. 
Carnes Lord has taken care throughout to combine 
atrict fidelity to Aristotle's Greek with a contemporary 
English prose style. The result ts the most accurate 
English translation of the Pofitics ever, one whlch 
retains Aristotle's distinctive style and which will prove 
invaluable to scholars. 

Cloth $35.00 290 pages 


The Death. of Seneca 


frint after painting by Rubens. 
kubens Museum, Antwerp 


Seneca 
The Humanist at the Court of Nero 


Villy Sorensen 


Translated by W. Glyn Jones 

Seneca, written In flowing, nontechnical prose, provides 
for modern readers an fdeai introduction to Stoic 
philosophy and to the history, arts, politics, and science 
of the Roman empire. 

Cloth $25.00 352 pagës 33 bk&w illustrations 








Hegel, Heidegger, 
and the Ground of History 


- Michael Allen Gillespie 
` in this wide-ranging and thoughtful study, Gillespie 


argues that history rests upon man's freedom from 
nature, but that it ls undermined by tension betwean ~ 
freedom and nature. in analyzing this conflict, he 
centers his discussion on Hegel and Heidegger, but he 
also draws in the pertinent thought of Rousseau, Kant, 
and Nietzsche. -> 

Cloth $22.00 234 pages 


The Emergence | 
of Dialectical Theory 
Philosophy and Political Inquiry 


Scott Warren 

Beginning with a careful excavation of the philosophical 

foundations of dialectical theory in the thought cf Kant, 

Hegel; and Marx, Warren leads us through 

existentialism, phenomenology, neomandsm, and 

. Numerous phi are discussed, 
falls on two of the greatest dialectical 
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The Limits to Capital "Macroeconomics. 
David Harvey | and Micropolitics 


“The bóok ls breathtaking. . . . Harvey has analyzed 
- the ideas of Marx In all ter richness, Vaici: and The Electoral Effects of 


~ 


contradictoriness. It is a remarkable Intellectual Economic Issues 
undertaking.“ — ary Sociology © ~ D. ‘Roderick Kiewlet 
“Outstanding? — Choice a ¢ “This is an important book. . . . Scholars and budding 
$12.95 496 pages J scholars In political science, economics, and sociology ` 
; will find it indispensable.” — Richard Brody, 
Stanford University 


$5.00 186 pages 





Public Values & Private Selfishness, . 


Power In American Politics Altruism, and ‘Rationality 
Edited by J. David Greenstone ` A Theory of Social Choice 

Thess eight essays focus on an Issue central to the Howard Maraolis 

work of renowned political scientist Grant McConnell- rg eee 

— the conflict between private and public values In a. "Howard ‘Margotis's intriguing ideas . .. provide an 
gy doin ty wl irs SS est ca 
$10.00 300 pages 16 b&w Illustrations 


too long.” — — Times 
i - $8.00 - 206 pages - 





` Sexual Politics, | The Pursult of Power 


Sexual Communities — Technology, Armed Force, and 
The Making of a Homosexual ` hd since A.D. 1000°: 

Minority -in the United eee William H. McNelll | 

a .\ d esis of sweeping proportions and 

1940-1970 cae interdisclpl character that telis us ano as much 
‘John D’Emilio E ou heey of butter as the ary of guns." 
ooe oipapa movement A seen _ $1095 416 pages 30 baw Mu Illustrations 

-— a sympathetic history rendered. in a dispassionate 

voice” ~~ New York Times Book Review m; 
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You can’t afford this. 


At least all by yourself. Wouldn't you like to be able to 
afford a $40,000 or $50,000 national survey every month of 
the year? What If you could get the same amount of Infor- 
mation for less than $30 per month? 

That's just what your subscription to The Dolan Report 
will provide. 

Presidential campaigns, political strategists, lobbyists, 
businessmen, Journallsts and others who want to know 
what Americans are really thinking all have a great need for 
accurate, professional survey data. 

The Dolan Report contalns Information that could be 
crucial to your business decisions, Investments, and the 
timing of your lobbying efforts—not to mention vital public ; À 
opinions concermlng the most pertinent Issues. ERS NENA ae aR Bee 

The White House reads it. So do the heads of Industry ee eee 
and leading Democrats. Now you can have first rate oe 
political intelligence on your desk every month—fresh, ac- 
curate and ready to help you make key decisions. 

interested? it's not cheap, but few professional tools are. 


A one year subscription to The Dolan Report costs $350 for THE DOLAN REPORT call for Information 
twelve Issues—-and access to over $400,000 worth of 703/549-1572 
polltical Intelligence. As a subscriber, you can also have f 108 North Alfred Street, Alexandria, Va 22314 


your own personal questions Inserted into the survey at a 
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speclal discount rate. i | want all the quallty political Intelligence | can get—every l 
th. Enclosed i nt of for my subscr 
“The Dolan Report Is truly fantastic!” MOm NE aeS DIY PAYENT SE OE T ri 
Arthur B. Laffer O Enclosed Is my check for $350 
Economist | O MasterCard D Visa #0 xp, dte — | 
“This issue of your publication offered great insight into l O 1 would like to know more about The Dolan Report E 
the often unexplored areas that significantly affect our] yame | 
national political campaigns.” 
Congressman Carroll Hubbard Address l 
ist District, Kentucky | city — Stato Zip l 
Tabac -] 
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MAKING AN ISSUE 
OF CHILD ABUSE 
‘Political Agenda Setting 

-for Social Problems 
Barbara J. Nelson 
This is the absorbing story of how child abuse grew 
rapidly from a small, private-sector charity concern 
into a multimillion-dollar social welfare issue. 
Nelson provides important new perspectives on the 
process of public agenda setting and reconstructs 
an invaluable history of child abuse policy in 
America. While presenting a comprehensive 
approach for analyzing how this issue mobilized 
. public action, she carefully highlights the role child 
abuse plays in our larger social agenda. 
Cloth $17.50 188 pages 


THE university OF CHICAGO Press 


C5001 south Etis Avenue, Chicago, IL 60637 —] 





- Announcing 
a New Directory... 


The Directory of Undergraduate 
Political Science Faculty contains 
listings for nearly 500 separate 
departments of political science whose 
highest degree offering is a B.A. 

- Departmental name, address, and 
telephone number are given. 


The Directory lists approximately 
1,800 faculty members by name, with 
their highest degree, fields of 
specialization and current position. The 
Directory also contains an alphabetical 
faculty index. 


The price is $8.00 for APSA members 
and $12.00 for nonmembers, 





ORDERS MUST BE PREPAID. 


X 


. Order Form 


Enclosed is a check for _____' copies of Directory of Undergraduate 
Political Science Faculty—1984 at the rate of (check one): 


C $8 for APSA members O $12 for nonmembers 


Name 
Address 
Zip 
Order from: 


UNDERGRADUATE DIRECTORY [APSA 
1527 New Hampshire Avenue NW, Washington, D.C. 20036 
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EIGHT NATIONS 
An Introduction to Comparative Politics 
Martin W Slann, Clemson University 
In this lucid and eminently readable study, Professor Slann discusses the 
contemporary structures and practices of democracy as they exist in Britain, 
France, the Soviet Union, China, Germany, Japan, Israel, and Costa Rica. 
The emphasis is on the exploration of present government structure, and 
comparisons illustrate how each is distinct in detailed and important ways. 
“written in an engaging and, more important, clear prose style:” 

Amold A. Rogow, City University of New York 
April Cloth 480pp. 92tables fi figures Qmaps 58photographs 


THE COURSE OF AMERICAN DIPLOMACY 

From the Revolution to the Present 

Howard Jones, University of Alabama 

Areadabk straightforward account of the major events in the making of Amer- 
ican foreign policy. The emphasis is on the “makers” of foreign policy; interplay 
of personalities as well as forces and Interests; national mood and policy 
direction. 

illustrated with photos and maps. 


October Cloth 656 pp. 


To be published Spring 1985 

POLITICAL QUESTIONS: Political Philosophy 
From Plato to Marx 

Larry Amhart, Northern Illinois University 


es Also from Walis Cs 


‘THE AMERICAN CONGRESS 

The First Branch ` 

Abner J. Mikva, University of Pennsylvania; and Patt B. Saris 
AMERICAN PUBLIC POLICY 

Process and Performance 

B. Guy Peters, University of Pittsburgh 
CONTEMPORARY ISMS 

A Political Economy Perspective 

Charles Allan McCoy, Lehigh University 

PUBLIC OPINION AND INTEREST GROUPS IN 
AMERICAN POLITICS 

David H. Everson, Sangamon State University 
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AMERICAN POLITICAL THEOLOGY 
Historical Perspective and Theoretical Analysis 
edited by Charles W. Dunn 


How...when...and why do politics and religion intersect? Using primary sources 
that are representative of conservative and liberal theological sae pore Ameri- 
can Political Theology explores the link between politics and religion, and sug- 
gests new ways of thinking about them. Also available in paperback. 


208 pp. 1984 $29.95 ISBN 0-03-071843.0 - 
Paper edition $12.95 ISBN 0.03-071844-9 


PUBLIC OPINION 
Tracking and Targeting 


H.L., Nieburg 


A dynamic introduction to the state-of-the-art in. . . theory and practice of targeting 
and tracking specific demographics. . .audience and marketing research. . . ethical 
considerations. . .and more. Also available in paperback. 


301 pp 1984 $29.95 ISBN 0-03-069747-6 
Paper edition $13.95 ISBN 0-03-069748-4 


THE LEADERSHIP QUESTION 
The Presidency and the American System 
Bert A. Rockman 


The Leadership Question brings a new eee to studies of the presidency. 
This book analyzes the PEPS between leader and Sea rather than focusing 
on presidential personality. Also available in paperback. 


272 pp 1984 $29.95 ISBN 0.03-058032-3 
Paper edition $14.95 ISBN 0-03-003347-0 


And keep in mind 














CITY MANAGERS 


CONGRESSIONAL WOMEN: | AND SCHOOL 

Their Recruitment, Treatment, SUPERINTENDENTS 

and Behavior Response to Community Conflict 
Irwin N. Gertzog edited by Harmon Ziegler, et. al. 

304 pp. 1984 $29.95 ca. 160 pp. December 1984 ca. $32.95 





ISBN 0-03-063058-4 


CHOOSING AN 
ELECTORAL SYSTEM 


Issues and Alternatives 
Arend Lijphart and 
Bernard Grofman 


ca. 240 pp. November 1984 ca. $29.95 
ISBN 0-03-069546-5 


ISBN 0-03-001408-5 





Available from your bookseller or order from 
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, New from F. E. Peacock Publishers, Inc. 


-AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY 
AND AMERICAN VALUES 
By James M. McCormick, Iowa State University 


This new text employs a values perspective to examine the evolution 
of U.S. foreign policy. This perspective was chosen because policy actions 
are always taken within a value context. 

The book combines historical and analytical maternal in its analysis 
of foreign policy. The text is written in a straightforward style with only a 
few elementary tables and figures. It should be useful for all levels of 
' undergraduate students. : 


January 1985 c.500 pages | paper 


URBAN POLITICS, 3rd edition 


By Bernard H. Ross, The American University 
and Murray S. Stedman, Temple University 


‘This new text focuses on how power is distributed and exercised on 
local, state, and federal levels of government. This analysis is undertaken 
to help students: better understand the way decisions are made in local 
government. 

The book examines the evolution of local government by reviewing 
machine and reform politics and tracing the impact of these concepts on . 
contemporary urban political life. There is a great deal of attention paid to 
the impact of the intergovernmental system on urban politics and administra- 
tion. Attention is also paid to the role of bureaticrats and citizens as actors 
in the system. Formal and informal structures of government are analyzed - 
to better understand how power is distributed. 


November 1984 i c.350 pages paper 


F.E. PEACOCK PUBLISHERS, INC. 
ITASCA, ILLINOIS 60143 
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New for 1985! 
AMERICAN POLITICS 


Policies, P d Ch 
y cies, | ower, an ange 


_ Kenneth Dolbeare, Evergreen State College E 
Murray J. Edelman, University of Wisconsin | qe 
Assisted by Linda Medcalf, Olympia Technical Community vance 
1985 Paper 544 pages est/Instructor’s Guide 


-Retaining the features that have made this introductory text successful for over a decade, 

AMERICAN POLITICS, Fifth Edition, provides updated and accessible coverage of American 
government and politics. The text thoro ughly discusses national governmental institutions— 

- including Congress, the presidency, the judiciary, and the bureaucracy—and surveys the eco- 
era social, and ideological context in which these institutions function. It explores politi- 

' cal behavior through in-depth discussions of public opinion, political parties, American 
elections, and alternative forms of political participation. This Fifth Edition of a proven text., 
also includes an updated factual base featuring 1980 census data, the me of — first 
four years in office, and 1984 election results. 


HIGHLIGHTS ' 
WM Overall-clarification of prose enhances readability 
B A critical approach teaches analytical and evaluative skills and e oorge readers to 
make their own judgments and interpretations, 
. -W Mini case studies illustrate basic concepts with issues familiar to'students. 
_ W Anew chapter examines the budgetary process as a policy-shaping tool. 
W New public policy examples illustrate the various facets of American politics. 
. WE Updated charts and graphs throughout reflect current data. 


For details or sample copies, . 
call us toll free: 800-225-1388 
in Massachusetts, call collect: 617-863-1948 


W577 D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
College Division” ` 





HEATH 125 Spring Street / Lexington, MA 02173 
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AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 


Institutions and Policies 
Second Edition 


James Q. Wilson, Harvard University 

' 1983 Cloth 639 pages 
Study Guide/Instructor’s Guide/Test Item File/ 
Sa bas Items 


_ is now e in a thoro u on 
‘Edition. Revised to keep pace with the most recent ; GOVERN MENT 
Issues and'events, AMERICAN GOVERNMENT, 
' Second Edition is the best ever! In addition to a 
comprehensive examination of institutions, pro- 
cesses, and policies, Wilson provides students with 


__, provocative analyses of today’s political scene. i À 


. This new edition maintains Wilson's s extraordinarily clear writing style and incorporates the 
following changes: 

W The chapter on federalism and the chapter on économic policy have been completely 
rewritten, making the material more accessible to students, and updated to reflect the 
Reagan administration’s-policies and the ensuing national debate 

@ Special new sections feature highlights-of Reagan's. first years in office 

` W A full discussion of the development of court rulings on sex discrimination 

E New sections on the “Moral Majority,” the debates over social security funding, deregula- 
tion and military buildup, and updated coverage of blacks and public opinion | 

W A comprehensive analysis of the 1980-election, with attention to single-issue groups . 

‘Wl A thoroughly updated chapter on Congress reflecting changes.in the House including the: 
97th Congress and “Abscam” 
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D. C. HEATH AND. COMPANY 
Jma] College Division 
HEATH 125 Spring Street / een MA 02173 
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Announcing... 


The 1984 Guide lists over 300 RUA Me NAN ta MERE eckig 
Ph.D. and Masters programs in [ites Nagi 
political science in both the pA TLA 
U.S. and Canada. The descrip- 
tion of each program includes 
information about specializa- 
tion(s), tuition charges and 
financial aid, admission and 
degree requirements. 


The Guide also lists over 
4,900 faculty, by name, with . 
their highest degree, fields of 
specialization, and current 
position. The Guide has a 
faculty and geographical index 
and comprehensive data for 
each program on student ad- 
missions, enrollments, number 
of degrees awarded, and affir- 
mative action efforts. 


The price is $12 for APSA 
members and $15 for non- 
members. 
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ORDERS MUST BE PREPAID. 


phn Order Form ee ag ee 


Enclosed is a check for copies of the Guide to Graduate 

Study in Political Science—1984 at the rate of (check one): 
C] $12 for APSA members DO $15 for nonmembers 

Name 

Address 





Zip 


Order from: 


GRADUATE GUIDE/APSA 
1527 New Hampshire Avenue NW, Washington, D.C. 20036 


CAMBRIDGE 


Solidarity 

The Analysis of a Social Movement: Poland 1980-81 

ALAIN TOURAINE, et..al. 

“In this book. . . Poles who took part in the movement are allowed to speak for themselves. The reader 
.. can get a sense of the strength and depth of the tidal wave of national and religious feeling of which. 
Solidarity was the institutional expression and the symbol.”—Foreign Affairs 

“The most carefully researched and, in many respects, the most impressive of the fifteen or twenty 
books in English on the Polish labor movement.” 

—Commonweal 


The U.S.S.R. in Third World Conflicts 
Soviet Arms and Diplomacy in Local Wars, 1945-1980 


BRUCE D. PORTER 


A thorough study of Soviet foreign policy. Porter pays close attention to the Soviet role as 

arms supplier and diplomatic actor in relation to both U.S. policy and the dynamics of local 

conflict, and concludes with a careful consideration of the effectiveness of Soviet policy and 
- of the implications for the United States. 


Cloth $19.95 Paper $9.95 


$29.95 
Prophecy and Politics 
Socialism, Nationalism, and the Russian Jews, 1862-1917 


JONATHAN FRANKEL 
. will undoubtedly come to be regarded as the definitive political history of Russian jews and PA 
wing nationalism in English or any other language.” -The American Historical Review 
“, . „leaves the reader with a rare sense of intellectual exhilaration.”—-Times Literary Supplement 
Cloth $64.50 Paper $18.95 


From Marx to Lenin 
An Evaluation of Marx's Responsibility pr Soviet Authoritarianism 
DAVID W. LOVELL 
Lovell argues that Lenin’s defense of the Soviet state as an example of Marx’s “dictatorship 
of the proletariat” is only one possible interpretation of Marx’s com ae theory and that 
Lenin used that interpretation to build and defend a “transition” which was fundamentally 
authoritarian. He presents Marx’s work as a theoretical synthesis encompassing several 
competing strains, and concludes that it has no direct, causal relationship with Soviet 
authoritarianism. 

$34.50 


After Marx 
Editors: TERENCE BALL and JAMES FARR 
This collection of original essays commemorates the centenary of Marx’s death. The con- 
tributors address several of Marx’s most important themes, including the materialist inter- 
pretation of history; the theory of revolution, state and citizenship; ethical and moral 
realism; and Marxian methodology and philosophy of science. 

Cloth $37.50 Paper $11.95 . 


Order from your bookstore or call our Customer Service department 1-800-431-1580 (out- 
side New York State and Canada). MasterCard or Visa accepted. 


Cambridge University Press 22 East 57th Street, New York, New York 10022 


Gain quick access to important information. 


Modern Presidents and the Presidency 
The Second Thomas P. O’Neill, Jr., Symposium in American Politics 
Marc Landy, editor, Boston College 

Such renowned experts as Richard Neustadt, Lou Cannon, Hedley Donal: Fred 
Greenstein, and James Fallows challenge the conventional wisdom about the presi- 
dency from a variety of perspectives. They focus on those presidents who have most 
shaped the image and substance of the contemporary presidency, shedding 1 new - light 
onthe office and the nature of the men who have held it. ` 
December ISBN 0-669-08683-5 ` ca. $24.00 
In paper: 0-669-094684 ca. $12.00 


Regionalism and Global Security. 
Gavin Boyd; editor, Saint Mary’s Ui ereit 
An innovative policy volume, with designs for strengthening the U. s. global role 
through involvement in the building of regional economic communities, 
208 pages ISBN 0-669-06153-0 $25.00 


Soviet International Behavior and U.S. Policy Options 
Dan Caldwell, editor, Pepperdine University 

Experts study the factors tbat determine Soviet foreign policy and suggest how 
U.S. leaders can more successfully influence its direction. This unique volume < 
recognizes the subtle distinctions in Soviet commitment-to different geographic areas 
and how these priorities change with time and altered circumstances. A Study of the 
Center for Foreign Policy Development. 
December ISBN 0-669-09125-1 ca. $26.00 (hb) 
ISBN 0-669-09124-3 ca. $12.00 (pb)  -. 


U.S. Security Assistance 
The Political Process 
Ernest Graves and Steven A. Hildreth, editors, Center for Strategic and Inter- 
national Studies, Georgetown University 
Introduction by James E. Schlesinger 
An in-depth look at the history and future of the U.S. security assistance pro- - 
_ gram that assesses its value as an instrument of defense and foreign policy. 
208 pages ISBN 0-669-08355-0 $24.00 


U.S. National Security 
A Framework for Analysis 
Daniel J. Kaufman, Thomas J. Leney, and Jeffrey S. McKitrick, United States ` 
Military Academy. . 
Experienced teachers provide a conceptual framework that students can use to 

analyze U.S. national security policies of the past, present, and future. This broad 
and balanced assessment considers all aspects of national security—economic, 

- diplomatic, and military. Includes discussion questions and suggestions for addi- 
tional reading. l 
January 1985 ISBN 0-669-09812-4 $32.00 
In paper; 0-669-09851-5 $16. 00 


NG Lexington Books 


MN 125 Spring Street, Lexington, MA 02173 Or call 800-334-3284 
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New for 1985 


NEOPOLITICS: 
American Political Ideas in the 1980s 


Linda Medcalf, Olympia Technical! Community College 
Kenneth M. Dolbeare, The Evergreen State College 


À comprehensive and timely analysis of the origins, programs and prospects 
of major American political belief systems, including liberalism, 
neoliberalism, economic democracy, democratic socialism, 
neoconservatisn, conservatism, and the New Right. 

February 19857 320 pages paperbound 





ARTFUL WORE: The Politics 
of Social Security Reform 


. Paul C. Light, National Academy of Public Administration 
This fascinating case study chronicles the drafting and passage of the 1983 
Social Security Reform Bill from an insider's perspective. Lively and inform- 
al, ARTFUL WORK explores the history and future of the social security sys- 
tern while helping students understand the general policy-making process. 
December 1984/ 224 pages paperbound/ Also available in hardcover. 





THE LAW AND POLITICS OF CIVIL RIGHTS AND LIBERTIES 


Richard E. Morgan, Bowdoin College 

This new basic text In Civil Rights discusses the development of civil rights and liberties. showing that the law per- 
taining to individual right and equality of participation in public processes is the result of political conflict and 
concensus. 

February 1985/ 600 pages 


PRESIDENTS, POLITICS, AND POLICY 


Erwin C. Hargrove and Michael Nelson, both of Vanderbilt University 


In addition to presenting a solid foundation for courses on the presidency, 
the authors present an original, persuasive theory of the relationship 
between politics and policy achievement by American presidents and 
include extensive historical background. 

August 1984/ 320 pages paperbound/ Hardcover available from Johns as 
University Press/ $25.00 








AAs RANDOM HOUSE-ALFRED A. KNOPF, INC. om | 


Random House is proud to present.two books to accompany 


THE CONSTITUTION: THAT DELICATE BALANCE 
An Innovative 13-Part Telecourse 


THE CONSTITUTION: 
That Delicate Balance 


Fred W. Friendly, Edward R. Murrow Professor Emeritus, 
Columbia University School of Journalism 


Martha J. H. Elliott, 
Cotumbia University School of Journalism 


This dramatic and rich history recreates the 
personalities and conflicts behind Jandmark Supreme 
Court cases in an accessible and lively style. - 


July 1984/ 224 pages paperbound Also available in hardcover 


A GUIDE 

TO THE CONSTITUTION: 
That Delicate Balance 
George McKenna, City College of New York 


An exciting and challenging guide which provides a 
framework for understanding the television series and 
for pursuing important topics in greater depth. Each of 
its 13 chapters corresponds to specific programs in the 
series. 


"August 1984/ 320 pages paperbound 


ANNOUNCING 


new editions of two important texts 
POLITICS AMONG NATIONS, BASIC RESEARCH METHODS 
Sixth Edition = IN SOCIAL SCIENCE, 
Hans J. Morgenthau Third Edition | 


Kenneth W. Thompson, Director and Professor. White 


Burkett Miller Center of Public Affairs 


The authoritative classic in the fleld of international 
politics has been brought up to date by Kenneth 


Thompson, a former student, colleague, and co-author 


of several works with Hans Morgenthau. 
December 1984/ 688 pages hardcover 





Julian L. Simon, University of Maryland 
Paul Burstein, Vanderbilt University 


- Substantially revised, this widely adopted 


interdisciplinary introduction to research methods 
explains the fundamentals of research language, 
concepts, and methods in lucid, simple language. , 
Includes new material on data analysis, measurement 
and making predictions. 

February 1985/ 600 pages hardbound/ Instructor's Manual 


: Basie 
i l R SCUPCH: 
— Adethods: 
fh} In SOC) k "7 


SINCE 


PAN Np NY 
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Now available 


THE RIGHTS OF FREE MEN: An Essential Guide to Civil 


Liberties 


Alan Barth, edited by James E. Clayton 


_ The most eloquent essays by the celebrated advocate and defender of individual rights in American and longtime 


ori writer for The Washington Post. 
328 pages hardcover 


_ AMERICA’S 
POLITICAL SYSTEM, 
Fourth Edition 


Peter Woll and Robert H. Binstock, 
both of Brandets University 


1984/ 656 pages paperbound Instructors Manual 


AMERICAN GOVERNMENT: 
The Rules of the Game 


David Schuman, University of Massachusetts, Amherst 
with Arthur A. Felts, East Tennessee State University 
1964/ 350 pages paperbound/ Instructor's Manual 


THE GLOBAL AGENDA: 
Issues and Perspectives 
Charles W. Kegley, University of South Carolina 
Eugene R. Wittkopf, University of Florida 

1984 448 pages paperbound 


NETWORKS - 

OF INTERDEPENDENCE, 
Second Edition 

Harold K. Jacobson, University of Michigan 
1984 512 pages hardcover | 


COMMUNISM, 
Fourth Edition 


Alfred G. Meyer, University of Michigan 
1984/ 320 pages paperbound 


SWORDS 
INTO PLOWSHARES 


Inis L. Claude, Jr. 
1984/ 514 pages paperbound 


For examination copies, please write to: 
Random House, Inc., 400 Hahn Road, Westminster, MD 21157 


SYRACUSE ———— i 


ISLAM AND POLITICS `’ 
JOHN L. ESPOSITO 
Foreword br Hermann Frederick Eilts 


The “Islamic” revolution in Iran, Sadat’s assassination, the seizure of the Grand Mosque 
in Saudi Arabia—Esposito discusses these and other events as he examines the historical 
background and the context for understanding the state of Islamic politics today, parucujariy 
in Tran, Turkey, Saudi Arabia. Libva. Egypt. and Pakistan, - 


294 pages Contemporary issues in the Middle East Cloth $28.00 Paper $12.95 
ISLAMIC FUNDAMENT ALISM IN ‘THE ARAB WORLD 
| | R. HRAIR DEKMEJIAN . 


A comprehensive inquiry into the historical, theological, psychological, political, and 
socioeconomic factors affecting the fundamentalist phenomenon. 
& For spring 1985 ` Contemporary Issues in the Middle East Cloth and Paper 


` MULTIDISCIPLINARY PERSPECTIVES 
ON POPULATION AND CONFLICT 


Edited by Nazli Choucri 
` Rapid ypulation growth and the development of tension and violence—is there a 
correlation? 5 much- feb bated question is explored in detail in this collection of essays which 
approach the problem from a vanety of Sgt epi sociology, anthropology, political science, 
psychology, and history. Their findings show tha opulation issues have consequences far 
greater than previously envisaged in ales set a g or academic circles. 
234 pages _ Cloth $30.00 Paper $13.95 


ULSTER’S UNCERTAIN DEFENDERS 
Protestant Political, Paramilitary and Community Groups 
and the Northern Ireland Conflict 
SARAH NELSON | 
A first-hand look at the gro i and individuals in the Protestant communities who have | 


taken it upon themselves to defend the concept of a Protestant Northern Ireland. 


206 pages Irish Studies Cloth $32.00 
(Not available in the British Commonwealth, except Canada) 


NORTHERN IRELAND. 
l The Background to the Conflict 
Edited is JOHN DARBY 
“Án authoritative Work. anad Tribune (Dublin) 
176 pages, extensive bibliography Cloth $32.00 
| (Not awailable i in the British Commonwealth, except Canada) l 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
1600 Jamesville Avenue 
S U Syracuse, NY 13210 


Write for complete catalog, 


Prin 





Electoral Change in 
Advanced Industrial 


Democracies 
Realignment or Dealignment? 


Edited by Russell J. Dalton, 
Scott C. Flanagan, and 

Paul Allen Beck | 

This study by prominent compara- 
tivists examines the effects of the 
severe stress placed on partisan 
politics worldwide by new issues 
such as environmental quality, citi- 
zen participation, resource shortages 
and the economic crises of the wel- 


fare state. 
_LPE: $14.50. C: $50.00 


On War 
Indexed Edition 


Carl von Clausewitz 

' Edited and Translated by 
Michael Howard and Peter 
Paret 
Introductory Essays by Peter Paret, 
Michael Howard, and 
Bernard Brodie 


With a Commentary by 
Bernard Brodie 


“Masterful English translation by 
Professors Howard and Paret. What 
makes On War so timely is that, 
unlike most military strategists and 
theoreticians, Clausewitz did not ad- 
vocate war or recommend specific 
courses of action, but merely sought 
to describe war's character and dy- 
namics. The importance of the book 
was enhanced by the post-Vietnam 
War discovery that since the begin- 
ning of the nuclear age, the United 
States has unwittingly fallen into the 
same logical errors Clausewitz so 
eloquently exposed.” 
—Colonel Harry G. Summers, Jr. 
Harper's Magazine 
About 736 pages. P: $13.00. C: $31.00 


Strategy and 
Nuclear Deterrence 


An International 
‘Security Reader 


Edited by Steven E. Miller 


“These ten articles are represen- 
tative of the best work that has 
appeared in International Security, 
the preeminent academic journal in 
its field. Each makes an important 
contribution to the public debate 
about the. most urgent issue of our 


—Richard Ullman, Princeton 
University 

312 pages. 

P: $8.95. C: $32.50 






Now Available in 
Paperback | 


Just War Tradition 
and the Restraint 


of War 
A Moral and Historical 


_ Inquiry 


James T: Johnson 


“Altogether this a most distin- 

guished contribution to the literature 

of this enormous subject: useful and 

thought-provoking as well as 

scholarly.” 

—Michael Howard, International . 
Affairs 

416 pages. P: $12.50. C: $35.00 


University Press 
41 William Street, Princeton, NJ 08540 


Johns Hopkins: 


VISIONS OF WORLD ORDER 
Between State Power and Human Justice 


Julius Stone 
“Visions OF WORLD ORDER is an excellent summation of a great jurist’s overall 
view of the place of law and justice in the relations among sovereign states. There 
is here the best general statement of the response of international law to the larger 
challenges of this age. . . . It will certainly be viewed among international lawyers 
as one of the most important ay works in the field.””—Richard Falk, Prince- 
ton University 

The author of LEGAL CONTROLS OF INTERNATIONAL CONFLICT reexamines the 
underlying questions in the field of international law and jurisprudence. The 
result is a magisterial work on international law and tie ways Inwalh it contrib- 
utes to world order. 


LIBERALISM PROPER AND PROPER LIBERALISM 
Gottfried Dietze 
Gottfried Dietze provides a precise understanding of what liberalism is and orig+ 
nally was meant to be by examining the ideas of major contributors to classical 
liberal thought: Montesquieu, Adam Smith, Kant, and Jefferson. 

Dietze shows that liberalism led to the development of democracy, which, how-. 


ever, should not be mistaken.as an end in itself. LIBERALISM PROPER AND PROPER ` 


LIBERALISM concludes with an evaluation of liberalism in the United States, 
a country which increasingly has been considered the prototype of liberal 
$27.50 


in paperback and suitable for course use 


CONGRESSIONAL BUDGETING 
Politics, Process, and Power : 


| Edited by W. Thomas Wander, F. Ted Hebert, and Gary W. 
Copeland r 
Nine leading scholars examine the process and politics produced by the ieee | 
sional Budget.and Impoundment Control Act of 1974—a landmark congressional 
reform in a decade dominated by change. 

The authors explore the effects of the act on political relations within the House 
and the Senate, between the two chambers, and between Congress and the execu- 
tive branch. A final section evaluates the performance of the budget-making proc- 
ess under the act and suggests possible directions for aa the reforms.” 
$11.95 paperback ; 
$27.50 hardcover 


an astute sense of political science 


OPEC IN A CHANGING WORLD ECONOMY 


Abbas Alnasrawi 


OPEC is not a cartel, argues Abbas Alnasrawi, but a pragmatic economic organiza- 
tion reflecting the country-specific aspirations of a group of nations having only 
one element—crude oil—in common. In OPEC IN A CHANGING WORLD ECONOMY, 
Alnasrawi provides an analytical context for studying the behavior of OPEC 
and its relations to the oil companies, consuming nations, and less-developed 
countries. 

Alnasrawi examines the behavior and determination of crude oil prices prior to 
the 1970s, the changes under OPEC, the pattern of relationships between OPEC 
member nations and one another—and between OPEC and the rest of the world. 
Informed and objective—yet sure to be highly controversial—Orrc IN A CHANGING 
Worp ECoNoMy concludes with an assessment of the likely direction of OPEC 
policies and actions during the rest of the 1980s. 


$22.50 


THE ISLAMIC CONCEPTION OF JUSTICE 


Majid Khadduri 
Foreword by R. K. Ramazant 


One of the world’s pre-eminent authorities on Islamic law and jurisprudence 
presents the summation of a life’s study and reflection on Islamic political, legal, 
ethical, and social philosophy. ; 

Khadduri inquires into the nature and scope of Divine Justice. Calling his 
approach “empirical idealism,” he combines an understanding of ideal, or 
abstract, justice with a practical manifestation of the theoretical in ai aan intellec- 
tual movements, and the social order. 


$25.00 


IRAQ AND IRAN 
The Years of Crisis 


_ Jasim Abdulghani 


Behind the current war between Iraq and Iran rests a history of conflict stretching 
back to the Ottoman Turks and the Persians. In IRAQ AND IRAN, Jasim Abdulghani 
examines the deep-seated and complex factors involved in the rivalry between 
these two nations today. 

Abdulghani discusses how these differences have affected three long-term prob- 
lems: Iraq and Iran’s rivalry for dominance in the Persian Gulf region; disputes 
over the Shatt al-Arab waterway; and the Kurdish rebellion in Iraq, which has 
been supported by Iran. IRAQ AND IRAN also looks at the most recent episodes of 
crisis and analyzes the evolution of the Iran-Iraq war and its implications both 
regionally and globally. 
$28.50 





THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Baltimore, Maryland 21218 
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STORMING 
WASHINGTON 


An Intern’s Guide to 
National Government 


_ Stephen Frantzich 





ORDER FORM 
Single copies are available for $2.00 each, prepaid. 


APSA Departmental 


Bulk Orders Service Member Non-Member 
10 copies $16.00 $17.60 
(4 25 copies 31.25 37.50 
[ 50 copies 50.00 l 62.50 


Send to: 


ere = Zip 
Return this form with check to: 
“Storming Washington” 
American Political Science Association 


1527 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 


Gender Politics 
Ethel Klein 


The feminist movement emerged on the 
social scene in that late 1960s, and by 
1980 it was a powerful political force. 
This groundbreaking study combs a 


wealth of public opinion surveys and cen- ` 


sus data to discover why women have 
become politically active and what it 
means to public policy. 

$16.50 


The Share Economy 

Conquering Stagflation 

Martin L. Weitzman 

Paying workers fixed wages is a central 
cause of stagflation, according to one of 
America’s leading economic theorists. 
Weitzman shows that firms that share prof- 
its or revenues with their employees pro- 
vide immunity against stagflation. 

“This is one of the most exciting books in 
economics I have read iùn several years. 
Indeed, one has the suspicion that the 
message of this book may be the most 
profound intervention in unemployment 
policy of capitalist countries since 
Keynes’s.”"—John E. Roemer 


$15.00 
Church, Politics, and Society 
in Spain, 1750-1874 
William J. Callahan 


This study examines the responses of the 
Roman Catholic Church to the emerging 
secular culture and developing capitalism 
in nineteenth-century Spain. Callahan 
examines the Church’s reactions to the 
dramatic, violent changes that occurred 
during the national transition from royal 
absolutism to popular liberalism. 
Harvard Historical Monographs, 73 
$25.00 


Blacks and Whites 

Narrowing the Gap? 

Reynolds Farley 

What have American blacks gained from 
the civil rights struggle? Applying tech- 
niques of demographic measurement to 
data from Census Bureau surveys, Farley. 
tackles this controversial question. 

Social Trends in the United States $19.50 


Women at War with America 


Private Lives in a Patriotic Era 
D’ Ann Campbell 
Campbell shows the impact of the war on . 
American women and explores their 
major roles in the military, nursing, war 
factories, volunteer work, and the home. 
“Campbell has points to make that grace- 
fully transcend the usual boundaries of 
women’s history, and she develops these 
themes with aclear view of American 
demography and social structure... 
I think this is a grand book.” 
~John Modell, 
Carnegie-Mellon University 
$20.00 


At bookstores or order direct 


HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY 


PRESS 


Cambridge, 
Massachusetts 02138 
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Congress Reconsidered, Third Edition 
Lawrence C. Dodd, Indiana University 

Bruce I. Oppenheimer, University of Houston 
Editors 

January 1985. App. 440 pages. $14.95. ISBN 0-87187-332-X. ° 


` The Elections of 1984 
Michael Nelson, Vanderbilt University, Editor 
March 1985. App. 300 pages. $10.95. ISBN 0-87187-330-3. 


K 


The Supreme Court, Second Edition 
Lawrence Baum, Ohio State University 
November 1984. 270 pages. $12.95. ISBN 0-87187-327-3. 


Presidents and Promises: 
‘From Campaign Pledge to Presidential Performance 

Jeff Fishel, American University 

December 1984, 226 pages. $9.95. ISBN 0-87187-336-2. 

Presidential Primaries and Nominations 
William Crotty, Northwestern University. 
John S. Jackson Il, Southern Illinois at Carbondale 
October 1984. 251 pages. $8.95, TSON 0-87 187-260-9. 


Studies of Congress 
Glenn R. Parker, Florida State University, Editor 
October 1984. 570 pages. $15.95. ISBN 0-87187-333-8. 





The Politics of Unemployment 
Donald C. Baumer, Smith College 

Carl E. Van Horn, Rutgers University 

August 1984, 224 pages. $8.95. ISBN 0-87187-323-0. 


Environmental Politics and Policy 
Walter A. Rosenbaum, University of Florida 
August 1984. 328 pages. $10.50. ISBN 0-87187-306-0. 


Mass Media and American Politics, second Edition 
Doris A. Graber, University. of Illinois at Chicago 
August 1984. 385 pages. $11.95. ISBN 0-87187-320-6. 


Invitation to Struggle: 

Congress, the President, and Foreign Policy, Secad Edition 
Cecil V. Crabb Jr., Louisiana State University 

Pat M. Holt, former staff director, 

Senate Foreign Relations Committee 

met: 1984. 267. Poges: $11.95, ISBN 07107730877. T 
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from CQ Press.. 


Prem 


Congressional Procedures and the. Policy Process 
Edition’ 
vee J. Oleszek, Congressional Research Service 


January 1984. 289 pages. $10.25. ISBN 0-87187-281-1. 


- To request cvamination copies, please write on departmental stationery 
C = indicating course and estimated enrollment to: 


PRESS CQ Press, College Services Coordinator 
1414 22nd Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20037 202-887-6363 


The Human 
Polity 


An Introduction. to Political Science 


Kay Lawson 

San Francisco State University 

About 512 pages « cloth « Instructor's Manual 
with Test Items « Just published 


Recognizing the interdependence of nations, 
Lawson develops the idea that all people are 
part of a larger political wnhole—the human 
polity. Through the skillful use of examples and 
questions, the author presents the basic con- 
cepts of political science in a way that helps 
students understand the relevance of each 
concept to their own lives. 

Among the text's outstanding features: a 
broad comparative perspective, a straight- 
forward but informal writing style, and an 
excellent chapter Focusing on Rose and 
economics. 


For adoption consideration, request an examination copy 
fr om your regional Houghton Mifflin office. 


a Houghton Mifflin Company 


13400 Midway Rd., Dallas, TX 75244-5165 
1900 So. Batavia Ave., Geneva, IL 60154 

* Pennington-Hopewel)ll Rd., Hopewell, NJ 08525 
77? California Ave., Palo Alto. CA 94304 





Planning to publish in 
a political science journal? 


You need APSA’s newest guide: 


Political Science _ 
Journal Information 


By Fenton Martin and Robert Goehlert 


It contains a definitive listing of the many scholarly jour- . 
nals available to political scientists, and to the specific 
- review and publication procedures followed by these 
journals. | | 


Order your copy of this new brochure at $6.00 for APSA 
members (or $12.00 for non-members) prepaid from: 


Journal Information/APSA 
1527 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, DC 20036 
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Alternative Careers for Political Scientists contains practical advice for 
obtaining nonacademic employment. The authors are political scientists who 
personally experienced and observed the employment opportunities they 
describe. Chapters cover the federal government executive branch, Capitol Hill, 
state and local government, research and consulting, interest groups and 
associations, and corporate public affairs, as well as a general introduction to 
nonacademic careers. This guide should be of interest to curriculum planners and 
career counselors as well as individual job seekers. The price is $5 for APSA 
members and $10 for nonmembers. 








ORDERS MUST BE PREPAID. 
Order Form 
Enclosed is a check for ..——..— copies of Alternative Careers for 
Political Scientists at the rate of (check one): 
Bulk APSA Departmental Non- 
C $5 for APSA members orders Service Member Member 
5 copies $ 20.00 $ 40.00 
O $10 for nonmembers 10 copies $ 30.00 $ 60.00 
50 copies $ 125.00 $ 250.00 
100 copies $ 200.00 $ 400.00 
Name 
Address 
Zip 
Order from: 
Career Alternatives/APSA 


1527 New Hampshire Avenue NW, Washington, D.C. 20036 
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_ (ACADEMIC PRESS 
_ TITLES IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Verbal Style and 
the Presidency 


A Computer-Based meee 
Roderick P Hart | 

4984, 328 pp., $35.00 

ISBN: 0-12-328420-1 


Verbal Style and the Presidency examines 


the presidency from a new perspective—ine . 


communication perspective. Based on six 
years of research, this volume contains orig- 
inal, empirical analyses of presidential 
speechmaking. It examines the speaking 
styles of Presidents Truman through Reagan 


and analyzes how television and political — 


circumstances changed their styies. 


` Wlith-a full-scale use of computerized - 
methods In the area of polltical language, 
the book presents data derived from com- 
puterized Inspections of presidential 
speeches. Verbal Style and the Presidency 
compares presidents-as-persuaders to cor 
porate: leaders, social activists, religious 

‘spokespersons, and political candidates, 
and then detalls the elements of an Amer- 
can president's “ison ge! rule-book.” 


Social Welfare Spending 


acim tL for Changes from 
1950 to 197 
Robert J. Lampman. 


October 1984, 240 pp., $29.50 
ISBN: 0-42-435260-X 


CONTENTS: Introduction and Overview. The 
System of Interfamlly Flows of Secondary 
Consumer Income.-Who Recelves Secon- 
dary Consumer Income Benefits and Who 
Pays for Them? Soclal Benefits of 1950-1978 
Changes In Secondary Consumer Income. 
Soclal Costs of the 1950-1978 Changes In the 
secondary Consumer Income System anda 
Comparison with Soclal Benefits. Future DI- 
rections for the Secondary Consumer In- 
come System. Appendix. References. Index. 


Whi oee e 
paron ana seeps 
Florida 32887, U.S.A. 
24/28 Oval Road "London NW1 7DX, U.K. 
" Oriendo fen Diego ` New York `- London: 





Stochastic Modelling of. 


Social Processes - 
Edited by- 


. Andreas Diekmann | 


Peter Mitter 


4984, 352 pp., $30.00 - 
ISBN: 0-42-215490-8 


CONTENTS: Introduction. A. Rapoport New 
Aspects of Stochastic Modeli Buliding in the 
Social Sciences. M.T Hannan, Multistate 
Demography and Event History Analysis. A.B. 
Sørensen, interpreting Time Dependency In 
Career Processes. A. Diekmann and P Miter 
A Comparison of the “Sickle Function” with 


Alternative Stochastic Models of Divorce 


Rates. G.U.H. Seeber Seml-Markov and Com- 
peting Risks Models with Applications to Oc- 


' cupational Mobility. J.S. Coleman, Stochas- 
‘tic Models for Market Structures. KC. Land, 


Markovian transition Rates Models of Macro 
Social Change. C. Aminger Analysis of - 
Event Histories with Generalized Linear Mod- 


‘ els. M. Hudec, Survival Analysis in Hetero- 


geneous Populations—Statistical Models 
and Concepts. Author Index. Subject Index. 


Social Dynamics 
Models and Methods — 
Nancy Brandon Tuma . 
Michael T Hannan 


4984, 608 pp., $48.00 
ISBN: 0-12-703670-9 (Cloth) ` 


1984, 608 pp., $25.00 


- ISBN: 0-42-703672-5 (Paper) 


CONTENTS: introduction: Why Dynamic 
Analysis? Varieties of femporal Analysis: 
Overview and Critique. Qualitative Out- 
comes: Fundamentals of Event-History Anal- 
ysis. Models of Change In Qualltative Varia- 
bles. Estimation Using Censored Event Histo- 
ries. Models for Heterogeneous Populations. 
Time Dependence: Parametric Approaches. 


‘Time Dependence: A Partlally Parametric. 


Approach. Systems of Qualitative Variables. 
AComparnison of Approaches. Quantitative 
Outcomes: Linear Deterministic Models. Lin- 
ear Stochastic Models. Estimation of Linear 
Models. Deterministic Nonlinear Models. 
Stochastic Nonlinear Models. Coupled 
Qualitative and Quantitative Processes. Ref- 


erences. Author Index. Subject Index. 
l l ` t32 i 
Toronto _ Montreal Sytiney Tokyo 


". ‘For Fastest Service CALL TOLL FREE 1-800-321-3068. To Piace An Order From Florida, Hawall, Or Alaska CALL 7-305-345-4100.. 
In The U.K. CALL (01) 300-0155. Credit Card Orders Onty. 


St. Martin’s Press Takes You... 


Goveming the American 
Republic 

Economics, Law, and Policies 
ALAN STONE and RICHARD P BARKE, 
both of the University of Houston 


Governing the American Republic is a 
succinct yet comprehensive, nonideo- 
logical introduction to American gov- 
ernment. Fully up to date—including 
coverage of the 1984 elections—it 
focuses on the complex interactions 
among government, the economy, and 
society. Among the noteworthy features 
of the text are its unusually strong cover- 
age of the American legal system; a 
focus on structure rather than personali- 
ties in the institutional chapters; and the 
use of a group of analytic concepts— 
including costs, organization, Incentives 


and constraints, benefits, allocation, . 


and justice—as a basis for studying 
American government. 

Paperbound. 550 pages (probable). 
_ January 1985 

Instructors Manual, Study Guide, and 
Test Item File available 





American Government 


A Brief Introduction 
FOURTH EDITION 


MAX J. SKIDMORE, Eastern New Mexico 
State University 

MARSHALL CARTER TRIPP, 

U.S. Department of State 


A brief but comprehensive core text, 


American Government provides stu- 
dents with the most essential Informa- 
tion about the government of the United 


States and the American political proc- 
ess. The book has been brought fully up 
to date for this edition—it Includes the 
1984 election results—and the authors 
have added two new features: case stud- 
ies at the end of many chapters provide 
vivid examples or concise views of key 
topics, and a new appendix lists key ref- 
erence sources In the discipline. 
Paperbound. 300 pages (probable). 
February 1985 

Instructor's Manual available 


Presidential Leadership 
Politics and Policy Making 
GEORGE C. EDWARDS III, 

Texas A&M University 

STEPHEN J. WAYNE, - 

George Washington University 


A basic text for the undergraduate 
course, this book is a comprehensive 
Introduction to the contemporary presi- 
dency. It covers nominations, elections 
{including the 1984 results), relations 
with public and press, the presidential 
staff, decision making, policy making, 
and relations with Congress, the 
bureaucracy, and the fudiclary. A unique 
concluding chapter discusses 
approaches, methods, and sources for 
doing research on the presidency. 
Paperbound. 500 pages (probable). 
January 1985 





Across the Political Science Curriculum 


State and Local Politics 
Fundamentals and Perspectives 
MICHAEL ENGEL, 

Westfield State College 


This text provides students with all the 
essential Information about state and 
local politics and policies in a unique 
fashion: by integrating contrasting theo- 
retical and Ideological perspectives as a 
basis for analysis, Engel uses three theo- 
retical perspectives—plurallst, elitist, 
and Marxist class analysis—to evaluate 
the structure and dynamics of state and 
local government, and he considers key 
policy issues (public finance, community 
development, education, and poverty) in 
terms of the conservative, liberal, and 
democratic socialist ideologies. 

432 pages (probable). january 1985 
Instructor's Manual available 


Public Policy and Federalism 
Issues in State and Local Politics 

JEFFREY R. HENIG, 

George Washington University 

Public Policy and Federalism introduces 
students to the ways in which govern- 
ment—at all levels of the federal sys- 
tem—responds to contemporary Issues 


in state and local affairs. The Issues dealt - 


with are among the most critical and 
controversial In contemporary politics; 
they include privatization, decentraliza- 
tion, poverty and Inequality, welfare, 
urban and regional decline, crime, edu- 


cation, and growth (including environ- 
- mental Issues). 


Henig defines 
conservative, neoconservative, liberal, 
and radical Ideologies early In the text 
and applles ideas derived from them, 
where appropriate, In his discussion of 
specific issues. 

Paperbound. 400 pages (probable). 
January 1985 


Regulation 


Politics, Bureaucracy, and 
Economics 

KENNETH J. MEIER, 

University of Oklahoma 


‘A thorough, up-to-date introduction to 


regulatory policy in America, thls book 
studies seven key policy areas: banking, 
consumer protection, agriculture, the 
environment, occupations, workplace 
safety, and antitrust. Meler develops a 
conceptual framework early in the book 
that Is based on two principles: first, that 
regulatory policy can be characterized 
by who benefits from the regulation; and 
second, that who benefits is to a large 
degree determined by where and how 
the regulatory decislon making Is done. 
He then consistently applies this frame- 
work in his discussion of each of seven 
key policy areas. 

Paperbound. 400 pages (probable). 

February 1985 


With Nine Major New Titles 


World Politics 

Trend and Transformation 
SECOND EDITION 

CHARLES W. KEGLEY, JR., 
University of South Carolina 
EUGENE R. WITTIKOPE, 
University of Florida 


World Politics is a comprehensive intro- 
duction to contemporary internatlonal 
‘relations. Blending historical Informa- 
tion with conceptual discussion—and 
carefully documenting their observa- 
tions with appropriate empirical evi- 
dence—the authors give students the 
basic concepts they need to understand 
and evaluate today's global problems. 
The Second Edition brings fully up to 
date the coverage of such current topics 
as energy, national security, and intema- 
tlonal organizations, and clearly 
explains such newly important topics as 
resource scarcities and the international 
debt crisis. i 

Paperbound. 600 pages (probable). 

February 1985 


The Politics of Intemational 
Economic Relations | 
THIRD EDITION ` 

JOAN EDELMAN SPERO, Senior Vice 
President, American Express Company 


A clearly written, carefully focused 
examination of the political dynamics of 
international economics, thls book 
addresses all the major topics of con- 
cem in the field, Including money, trade, 
multinational corporations, North-South 
relations, economic aid, and oil. This 
Third Edition provides new or expanded 
coverage of such important topics as 
protectionism, the declining power of 
OPEC, the consequences of Third World 
debt, and the impact of high U.S. interest 
rates and the overvalued dollar. A glos- 


sary of key economic terms is now 
Included at the back of the book. 
Paperbound. 400 pages (probable). 
February 1985 


The Nuclear Reader 
Strategy, Weapons, War 
Edited by CHARLES W. KEGLEY, JR., 
University of South Carolina 
EUGENE R. WITTKOPF, 

University of Florida 


An Invaluable collection of readings on 
the timely subject of nuclear war and its 
prevention, The Nuclear Reader provides 
a concise yet comprehensive treatment 
of the topic.at a level’ appropriate for 
undergraduates, The reading selections 
are all nontechnical and nonspecialized 
in nature, and they represent all the 
major alternative viewpoints in the 
nuclear debate. Included are articles by 
Theodore Draper, Albert Wohlstetter, 
Colin Gray and Keith Payne, Robert 
McNamara, Alton Frye, Paul Ehrlich, Carl 
Sagan, The Harvard Nuclear Study 
Group, and Jonathan Schell. ; 
Paperbound. 350 pages (probable). 
February 1985 


To request a complimentary examination 
copy of any of these titles, please write us òn 


your college letterhead specifying your 
course title, present text, and approximate. 
enrollment. Address your request to: 


SI. MARI IN’S partment JR 
PRESS 175 B ifth Avenue 


New York, N.Y. 10010 


e WALKER è CONLAN ¢ BEAM è HANSEN ° BAUM ¢ RUSSETT eè EPSTEIN e 


HANCOCK ¢: MIGDAL e¢ ASHER. °® KINDER 


GUNNELL ¢ RIKER ¢ ACHEN e LYNN 


announces the publication of 


Political Science: The State 
-= of the Discipline | 


| edited by 
Ada W. Finifter 


“a remarkable glimpse of a profession at work.. 
An -invaluable resource for any student or 
practitioner of current politics and policy-making 
- in the U.S. — and indeed elsewhere in the world. 


Choice (February 1984) | 


19 Chapters by many of the country’s leading 
political scientists reviewing the present state 
' and future directions of research in the 

- subfields of the discipline. 


“614 pages with a detailed index to authors 
cited. | 


_ Paper: — $15.00* for APSA members 
a g S $25.00 for non-members ` 
ISBN 0-915654-58-X: 


Cioth: $35.00 
ISBN 0-915654-57-1 


*This rate effective for classroom adoptions 
- placed through bookstores. 


(Please include $2.00 to cover the costs of 
postage and handling) 


Send your: prepaid order to: 


State of the Discipline - 


American Political Science Association 
1527 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 


m 
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RETRIEVING DEMOCRACY 
In Search of Civic Equality 


- PHILIP GREEN. Drawing and imaginatively upon 
the traditions of both radical and liberal political 


February 1985/ca 819.95 /ca 810.95 paper | 


MORAL PRINCIPLES AND > 
NUCLEAR WEAPONS 


DOUGLAS P. LACKEY. The author focuses on three moral 
concepts: the common good, human rights, and justice, 


Society Series ` 
PEPEMDEE IONA aa a 


BLACKS AND SOCIAL JUSTICE 


BERNARD R. BOXILL. Thoroughly examines the philo- 
sophical issues raised by the search for social 
between the races. Of particular interest is the discus- 
sion of the “color-blind principle” a eee 
social policy. 

Philosophy and Society Series 

1984/258 pp. /934.50 


PATTERNS OF UNDOCUMENTED 
MIGRATION 


Mexico and the United States 
RICHARD C. JONES (editor). Focuses upon spatial 


patterns of migrant origins, destinations, and flows, and 
the factors which explain these The contrib- 


patterns. 
uted articles are arranged by geographic/political 
facilitating the com- 


areas, and enabling inspection of factors that operate at 
. those scales of analysis.- 


1984/350 pp. /834.95 


SOCIAL SCIENCE METHODS IN 
THE LEGAL PROCESS 


NOREEN L. CHANNELS. An introduction to the methods 
of social science for the legal professions and decision- 
makers in public policy fields. The book provides an 
understanding of all the elements in the research 
process and acquaints the reader with the choices that 
are available in designing and conducting research. 
Fall 1984/288 pp./ca 839.95 — 


ETHICS, EFFICIENCY AND 
THE MARKET 


ALLEN BUCHANAN. A critical synthesis of the best 
thinking on one of the most important moral, social and 
political issues of our time: the role of the market as a 
basic institution of social organization. It articulates 


' Rowman & Allanheid Texts in Philosophy 
February 1985/ca 180 pp./ca 824.50/ca 810.95 paper 


ECONOMIC JUSTICE 
Private Rights and Public 
Responsibilities 


KENNETH KIPNIS AND DIANA T. MEYERS (editors). 


society. Collectively, and in a remarkably coherent 
fashion, these papers set out the problems of contem- 
porary social theory within the context of the distrib- 


. utive justice vs property rights debate initiated by the 


works of John Rawis and Robert Nozick. 
An AMINTAPHIL volume 
December 1984 /ca 325 pp./ca 828.50/ca 813.60 paper ' 


THE IMPACT OF WORLD WAR II 
ON THE SOVIET UNION 


SUSAN J. LINZ (editor). This anthology, co 


tory 
Worid War I affected Soviet life. 
February 1985/ca 260 pp./ca 828.50/ca 810.95 paper 


THE SECURITY GAMBLE 
Deterrance Dilemmas in 

the Nuclear Age . 

DOUGLAS MACLEAN (editor). Topics include: the his- 
tory of deterrence policies and the evolution of the two 
main schools of thought on the subject; a critical 
examination of the moral arguments in the Catholic 
bishops’ letter on nuclear deterrence; a discussion of 
the reponsibilities of experts and the public in avoiding 
nuclear war; and several essays on the moral and 
rational paradoxes of deterrence. 

Maryland Studies tn Public Philosophy 
a a a 95/ca 814. SP paper 


THE PUBLIC AND 
ATLANTIC DEFENSE 


GREGORY A. FLYNN AND HANS RATTINGER (editors). 
The book examines four themes for each of the Alliance 
countries: their images of the Soviet Union, of their 
security, of deterrence, and of their Allies. 

Atlantic Institute Research Volume 
December 1984 /ca 368 pp. /ca $45.00 


WOMEN, SEX, AND THE LAW 


ROSEMARIE TONG. This volume represents a first—an 
attempt to understand and interpret the links among 
issues from pornography to rape and sexual harass- 
ment; an analysis of those perspectival that 
complicate not only gender relations, but race and class 
relations; and a probe into the nature and limits of the 
law as an instrument of reform, — 
New Feminist Perspectives Series 
19041244 pp. /822.80/88.95 paper 


ROWMAN& 


ALLANHELD ` 


81 ADAMS DRIVE, TOTOWA, NJ 07512 





ANTHONY GIDDENS 
The Constitution of Society 


Outline of the Theory of Structuration: 

Giddens Is a forerunner In developments in modern social TOn In his most mature, 

thought-provoking work to date, he offers a powerful s nthesis and elaboration of the 

distinctive viewpoint he has worked out over the past decade. "Giddens has produced ne 

systematic synthetic work that he has been working toward in his previous two books, . 

the most Important piece of grans sociological Cony in English of the past decade.” 
—Maork Poster $35.00 


MICHEL de CERTEAU 
The Practice of Everyday Life 


_ de Certeau draws brilliantly on an immense vat ber literature. His work- joins the most 
E Samanna and abstruse scholarly analyses to the nuhaa! concerns of men and women 
$24.95 to “hack it, to get by, to remain themselves In somo simple ane natural sense. 


t 


JANE JENSON a GEORGE ROSS. 


: The View From Inside 


A French Communist Coll in Crisis 


"New and fascinating material on the day-to-day workings of a Communist rty cell in 

. France... ..a@ major contribution.”"-—Mark Kesselman “The great strength of this book is 

= the rich ethnographic detail of life inside the French Communist Party at a very algniicant 
_moment in-the history of that party. "—Peter Gourevitch $28.50. 


KAREN DAWISHA | 
The Kremlin and the Prague Spring 


The 1968 Invasion of Czechoslovakia by Warsaw Pact troops was a milestone in the affairs 
of the Communist world. This major new study presents a fascinating account of the com- 
plex Interactions, rivalries, and tensions that shaped the Soviet reaction to the “Prague 
Spring. i International Crisis Behavior, Volume 4. $4, 50 


A.J. POLAN 
Lenin and the End of Politics 


In a detalled examination of Lenin's most famous text, The State and Revolution, Polan 
oat a new understanding of the connection between revolution and violence, social 
e and authoritarianism, and concludes with fresh thoughts on the nature of political 
bee and Its uncertain future in the modern world. "One of the most exciting and clear 
cae of political thought | have read. . .it is simply brilliant —Bernard Crick $22.50 cloth, 
$9.95 paperback 


‘RICHARD MADSEN : 
Morality and Power in a Chinese Village 


“Specialists in the China field have been awalting this book with eager anticipation. They 
will not be disappointed. ..a path-breaking contribution to our understanding of rural life 
in the People’s Republic of China.’ ‘—Lowell Dittmer “One of the most important books on 
' China-in recent years.’—Robert N. Bellah $24.50 


t 4 


TERRY SCHWADRON, Editor 
PAUL RICHTER, Principle Writer 
Introduction and Conclusion by JACK CITRIN 


California and the American Tax Revolt 
Proposition 13 Five Years Later — 


The most serious attempt to date to determine what the tax revolt has done for and to 
this bellwether state. Every major form of public service is considered. In addition, an 
attempt is made to track the billions of tax dollars saved. Finally, the tax reduction move- 
ment Is placed In historical and ideale context and compared with parallel actions 
in other states. $19.95 cloth, $6. $5 paperback 


ROBERT JACKALL and HENRY M. LEVIN 
Worker Cooperatives. in America 


This comprehensive study of a vital form of workplace democracy examines the histo 
dynamics, challenges, and potential of worker cooperatives In America. It illuminates ey 
yi of the cooperative phenomenon and lays the groundwork for future research. 

95 5. 3 


ERNEST A. ENGELBERT, Editor 
Water Scarcity 


Impacts on Western Agriculture 

Although considerable attention has been given to some aspects of declining water 
supplies for Irrigated agriculture in particular areas, this Is the first book to address 

in a comprehensive manner the effects of scarce water supplies on agricultural production 
and the resultant impacts at regional, state, national, and international levels. $35.00 


GEORGE T. MAZUZAN and J. SAMUEL WALKER | 


Controlling the Atom. 


The Beginnings of Nuclear Regulation, 1946-1962 

“A genuinely important work. It deals with an issue that Is very much in the news, and 
provides background that is necessary to understand just where the nuclear energy indus- 
try stands today... .They have done an Incredibly thorough job of research and have 

. woven the sto together in'a way that is. readable, articulate, and incisive.” 

—Allan M. Winkler $28.95 


_ New in paperback— 


BENNETT RAMBERG 7 
‘Nuclear Power Plants as Weapons 


for the Enemy 
An Unrecognized Military Peril gm ae 
$8.95 oe 





At bookstores or order from 
University of 
California 


Press 
Berkeley 94720 


- Books that matter are Basic. =: > 
Disabling America® 5 

The “Rights Industry” in Our Time ` ty gee 

Richard E. Morgan . Ae 

It is the challenging thesis of. this controversial but sctupulously argued ‘book that en the 

last. two decades a “rights industry*—consisting of interest group advocates, activist lawyers, law- 
professors, and publicists—has,.in effect become “unhinged.” They had expanded, redefined, 
and manipulated the law of civil rights and liberties in order to create new rights against the 

claims of society, even when these ignored or distorted America’s constitutional tradition. Richard - 


Morgan argiies that the time has come 'to reassert the claims of society against: exalted, and 
. unreasonable assertions of individual rights. His book marks an important step in that.d direction. 


$16. a 
.What Do Unions Do? 


: Richard B. Freeman and James L. Medoff as. 
` ‘Are labor unions little more than monopolies, exercising their power to hold wages at artificially . 
high levels? Or do critics who level this charge misunderstand what unions really do? Drawing 

_ on computer analysis of a wide range of social and economic data, two.Harvard economists, 
make a strong case for the positive value of organized labor's activities. “This book will radically - 


.- change the terms in which the debate about unions is conducted and must, over the longer term, 


have an important influence on ad policy.” ~ALBERT O. HIRSCHMAN, Institute for Ad- 
vanced Study $22.95. 


Losin Ground 
American Social Policy 1950-1980 


Charles Murray . 


This remarkable book explores how the social programs of the last two decades—programs l 
designed to help thé unskilled, the uneducated, the jobless, all the disadvantaged—have had 
-the unintended and perverse effect of slowing and even reversing earlier progress in reducing 
poverty, crime, ignorance, and discrimination. What went wrong—and why? Charles Murray 
provides tough-minded answers to these questions—answers that offer no easy prescriptions to 


‘- get things right. But by forcing us to face fundamental intellectual and moral problems about — 





- whom we want to help and how, Losing Ground marks an important first step in rethinking social . 
policy. Pa 95 


Images of Voting/Visions of Democracy 


Peter B. Natchez. 
- The late Peter Natchez poe ee the first time—an intellectual history and a political analysis 
and criticism of the quantitative study of voting behavior. He also offers the only book that 
: consciously attempts to link the quantitative study of politics with some of the really basic 
questions about democratic government, something that other voting studies conspicuously fail, 


to do. “I think Natchez has written a very good book, an important one, a book that is basic 


and needs to be publishes: ”—EVERETT C LADD l $21.95 


The Lost Soul of p EAN Politics - 
Virtue, Self-Interest, and the Foundations of Liberalism | 
John P. Diggins 


Here is a provocative new interpretation of American political thought from the Founding Fathers 
‘to the Neoconservatives. John Diggins, a prize-winning American historian, maintains that ` 
today’s political culture has lost sight of the moral foundations of the Republic. In a brilliant 
reassessment of the motives and intentions of our greatest political thinkers, including Madison, 
.., Melville, Thoreau, and Emerson, Diggins shows how these men struggled to create an alliance 
between the politics of self-interest and a religious sense of moral responsibility. The Lost Soul of 
American Politics is a commentary on what happens to a political culture when-ends come to - 
__-absorb means, when wealth replaces work, and the mere possession of things replaces the 
- Se of ae as the goal of life. l $23.95 


Basic Books; Inc. 
10 East 53 St., New York, NY 10022 
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The Diary of 
Beatrice Webb 


Volume III: “The Power to Alter Things,” 
1905-1924 

Edited by Norman MacKenzie 

and Jeanne MacKenzie 

In this third volume of Webb’s diary, we 
see Beatrice’s desire for the progress of 
civilization as she campaigns to elimi- 


nate destitution, works for reform in 
public affairs, and founds the Labour 


‘Party. 


In a review of Volume I: 

A “luminous, beautifully written and 

edited account of a young English- 

woman’s coming of age... It reads like 

anovel...of the highest artistry, a sort 

of socialist Jane Eyre.” : 
-The Washington Pos 


Belknap $25.00 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


A Biography 
Volume III: 1956-1964 
Sarvepalli Gopal 


This final volume of Gopal’s biography 

analyzes the foreign and domestic 

issues of the last eight years of Nehru’s 

life and prime ministership. 

“A vivid chronology of the Indian inde- 

pendence movement.’’—New York Times 
$22.50 


Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes and Utilitarian 


Jurisprudence 
H. L. Pohlman 


H. L. Pohlman claims that Holmes’s 
jurisprudence was similar to that of the 
English Utilitarians. He uncovers these 
similarities in the fields of legal liabil- 
ity, sovereignty, obligation, theory of 
judicial decision making, and concep- 
tion of the law. 

$18.50 


Law and Letters in 
American Culture 
Robert A. Ferguson — 


The law played a significant role in 
early American literature. Ferguson 
demonstrates that with the Revolution, 
the lawyer replaced the clergyman as 
the dominant intellectual force in the 
new nation. 


“A landmark book. Ferguson explores 
in depth an aspect of our culture that 
we have always assumed to be signifi- 
cant yet, leaving it largely unstudied, 
have not at all recognized in its large, ` 
complex, and determinative signifi- 
cance.” —Lewis P. Simpson 
“A major achievement in American 
studies.’’—Sacvan Bercovitch 

$22.50 


A Theory of Law 
Philip Soper 


“This book makes a significant contri- 
bution to political theory and to legal 
theory: the central features that he 
makes crucial for obligation to obey 
and for the existence of law represent a 
fresh approach to both issues. His argu- 
ment is stimulating and insightful.” 
—Kent Greenawalt 
$16.50 


At bookstores or order direct 


HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY 


PRESS 


Cambridge, 
Massachusetts 02138 
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DEMOCRACY. AT RISK © Gts o 0n A 

THE POLITICS ỌF ECONOMIC RENEWAL ey, ae i ae aT 

‘Kenneth.M. Dolbeare.- . ene ae, A, ME E 


“Kenneth Dolbedre has given, us rich fare. His analysis: ae out the nature “of the large- scale E 
changes in American economic performance over recent years and their policy: implications f. 
_ for the haves, the have- -somnes,-and the have-nots. Dolbeare asks whether we may not be ‘on a 
" thebrink-of a truly class- aligned electoral politics. His argument gives special weight tothe: ; e 
` enormous ‘party of nonvoters’ in American politics. It also stresses the fundamental, inescap- `; 
cable i a of the electoral process to any possible.democratizing change i in this cours Ta 
' = Walter Dean iii ‘Massachusetts Institute of Technology ( 


min 


0 0-93.45 40-26" 8  $1r.95 paper. _ 0-934540-27-2 20) oô aot: 


l | T 
RUNNING FOR OFFICE.” | 
.- THE POLITICAL EDUCATION OF CAMPAIGNERS : l E: 
| Marjorie Randon Hershey 

“An important book about campaign dynamics and beet American selina as well. A fascin- i 
“ating combination of innovative theorizing and intriguing“ storytelling.” 
I Raacaiperton _ $12.95 paper © « ` Richard E P University of Rog ate 


. COMMON CAUSE 
_ LÆPBYING IN TËE PUBLIC INTEREST - TE) | 1985 . 
Andrew.S. McFarland _ | | 
24 “A thoughtful, informative case history. fea: not i describes Common Cause but 
-challenging new hypotheses about: me: broader procésé of political mobilization i in 
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in the 1980s.” a | Jack Li Walker; University of Michigan 
0-934540-28- 4 Siz. 95 paper T Pe a 0:934540°29-2, , $20.00 ug 
MONEY AND POLITICS IN THE. UNITED $ STATES y 
FINANCING’ ELECTIONS IN. THE 19808 ~~ 


> Edited by Michael J. Malbin * : 

. “Congratulations ona superb book. It is exceptionally well-planned-and wellanueseated 

a panorama‘of schofarly modes, issues, and concerns. The book is a splendid and ooh ae. 
cated survey of the subject.” a ae Frank J. Sorauf, University of Minnesota E 





“No, student: of Ameřican ` party politics can afford to. ignore their findings?” 
0-934540- 23:3 $12. 95 paper | The Times Literary Supplement 


_ THE ELECTION OF 1984.00 
< REPORTS AND INTERPRETATIONS `| fo on 
Gerald M. Pomper with Henry A. Plotkin, Scott Keeter, Charles E. Jacob, : 
Ross K: Baker, and. Wilson, Carey McWilliams. 
From the group that brought out the best seller The Election of 1976 and the highly acclaimed. ; 
The Election of 1980, Chatham House is proud to announce the publication this spring of 
z 
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“od, 
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' The’ Election of 1984. "It ‘aims to bring every American politics course up-to-date.: 
Ò-934540-41-I. $8.95 paper Se Beis _ O-934540-42-X $20.00 cloth 


For further information about these: and fortiGoming ‘titles, contact: ‘Edward Artinian, publisher, : 
CHATHAM HOUSE ‘PUBLISHERS, INC., Bs One, Chatham, N.J. PA Phone: (20%) 0352039, 
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DEMOCRACY MUST WORK . 

A Trilateral. -Agenda for the Décade 

David. Owen, Zbigniew Brzezinski, and Saburo Okita. 
A candid evaluation of the prospects for 

within the Western Alliance weighing the nuclear 
threat and decline of economic cooperation against 
the promise of technological and sclentific 


_ breakthroughs. Includes a number of practical, 


optimistic recommendations. A Wffsteral Commission 
UNIVERSITY PHESS. 112 pp., me 


| READINGS IN SOCIAL AND 
POLITICAL THEORY ` 


William Connolly and Steven Lukes, Editors. This 


new series provides students of polltics and political 


philosophy with a carefully edited set of selections of 
the most influential and enduring articles on central - 
topics In social and political theory. NEW YORK 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Available now: now: 
LANGUAGE AND POLITICS 
Michael Shapiro, Editor. 304 pp., $12.50 pa, $30.00 cl 


LEGITIMACY AND THE STATE 
William Connolly, Editor. 256 pp., $12.50 pa, $30.00 d 


Michael Sandel, Editor. 256 pp., $12.50 pa, $30.00 d 





THE CAPITALIST ALTERNATIVE 

An Introduction to Neo-Apstrian — 
Alexander H. Shand. Contrasts the Austrian schoo! 
with other theories to offer a sympathetic overview 
of one of the three major schools of economic 


thought in the world today. NEW YORK UBIVERSITY 
PRESS. 208 pp., $11.50 pa, $30.00 cl 


RADICAL POLITICAL ECONOMY 


‘An Introduction to the Alternative 


Economics 


Brian Burkitt. Employing a largely non-mathematical 
analysis, Burkitt provides a comprehensive 
introduction to the fundamental concepts of radical 
economic theories and their interrélationships. NEW. . 
eee gee ee ae eee 


CURRENT INTERNATIONAL — 
TREATIES i 

TB. Mittar with Robin Ward, Editors. Assembles 
highlights of all the major bilateral and multilateral. 
treaties that form the framework of current i 
internationa! relations, along with background 
commentary. a does 

576 pp., $60.00 


POPULATION: THE UNFPA 


EXPERIENCE 


Nafis Sadik, Editor An original and valuable 
assessment of the UNFPA record since 1965 with a 
foreward by Rafael M. Salas, Executive Director, . 
UNFPA. NEW YORK WHVERSITY PRESS. 224 pp., $22.50 


Andrew J, Pierre, Editor. Sponsored by the Council on 
Foreign Relations, the series is designed as a fulk- - l 


Volume í ; 
NUCLEAR WEAPONS ON EUROPE 
120-pp., $16.00 - | 
Volume 2. 
UNEMPLOYMENT AND GROWTH 
IN THE WESTERN ECONOMIES 
160 pp., $18.50 l 
CAPITALISM AND A NEW SOCIAL 
The Republican Vision of the 1790s 
Joyce Appleby. A fresh look at the Jeffersonian 
. opposition and its triumphant capture of power in 
naa etapa ly RA 
History. Now in Paperback. NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
PRESS. 120 pp., $10.00 

110 LIVINGSTON STREET 
Decentralization in Action 


David Rogers and Norman H. Chung. This look at- 
New York City's public school system picks up where 
the highty-acclaimed 110 Livingston Street left off: 


. “An extraordinarily well-documented and interesting 


account."—Martin Rein. Now in Paperback. 
HEW YORK UNIVERSITY PRESS. 264 pp., $10.95 


j NEW YORK UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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POLITICS, PRICES, AND PETROLEUM 


By DAVID CL GLASNER 
by PAUL W MacAVOY 


What role did price controls and the entitlements 
We ee i cl ae 

; follow total decontrol 

A olna cae? low do oll amports inact GOR 


ang the balance at 
ae ae Pros and F pala 


that the the product of political, 
energy crisis is ofp 
‘bureaucratic, and business interests that benefit 
from government restrictions on markets, 
and that only a policy of total decontrol will avoid 
future problems. 

"Politi, Pri and? i spread send 
hor and nw a din amc + 


To order, or for a catalog of publications, please write: 
- PACIFIC 


a DEGES 
DAN prance p. 


Bureaucratic 
_ -Environmental 


NATURAL RESOURCES ` 

and 

RICHARD L: STROUP and JOHN A. BADEN 
by WILLIAM A. aaa 


problems to an inherent failure of public agencies 
to pursue both ically efficient and environ- 
mentally sound policies. 


“This book separates sense from nonsense in discussions of - 
ne ee 
and their resources.” 
Es se or the 
Genter for the Study of Pobie Choice 
George Mason University 


30 ISBN 0-88410-925-0 Cloth + $28.00 
ISBN Paper > 3895 


on) 


FOR ES POLICY RESEARCH 


` Cornell Studies in Security Affairs—new in the series 


THE ILLOGIC OF AMERICAN NUCLEAR STRATEGY. 
By ROBERT JERVIS. “Refreshing yet devastating. ”—The New York Times — 
_ Book Review, “A rigorous: and muscular argument in the finest traditions: of 
American strategic studies."—-Lawrence Freedman, The New Republic. . $19.95 


THE IDEOLOGY OF THE OFFENSIVE 
By JACK SNYDER. $35.00 


THE SOURCES OF MILITARY DOCTRINE . | 
' France, Britain, and Germany between the World Wars 
By BARRY R. POSEN. $32:50 o, 


THE SOVIET UNION AND THE FAILURE OF | 


COLLECTIVE SECURITY. . 1934-1938 
By JIRI HOCHMAN. — $29.95 


THE WARSAW PACT 


Alliance in Transition? | . og 
E Edited by DAVID HOLLOWAY oe JANE M. O. SHARP. $29.95 


Forthcoming 


CITIZENS AND SOLDIERS 
The Dilemmas of Military Service 
By ELIOT A. COHEN. $22.50 . 


Cornell Studies in Political Economy—new in the series © 


CORPORATISM AND CHANGE 

Austria, Switzerland, and the Politics of Ind | 

By PETER J. KATZENSTEIN. Katzenstein asserts that Austria and Switzer- 
land's political stability and economie flexibility are not in contradiction but 
complement one another: by tightly linking industrial policy with corporatist 
politics, both countries tend to narrow political inequalities. $35.00 


- Now in paperback 


. GOVERNMENTS, MARKETS, AND GROWTH 
Financial Systems and the Politics of Industrial Change 
By JOHN ZYSMAN. — $14.95. 


AMERICAN INDUSTRY IN. INTERNATIONAL COMPETITION 


Government Policies and Corporate Strategies 
Edited by JOHN ZYSMAN and LAURA TYSON. $19. 95 


Forthcoming 


‘SMALL STATES IN WORLD MARKETS . 
By PETER J. KATZENST EIN. A companion volume to Corporatism and 
ange. 


Also of ierest” i 


LOCAL ORGANIZATIONS 

Intermediaries in Rural Development 

By MILTON J. ESMAN and NOR UPHOFF. This book. presents a sys- 
_ tematic assessment of a neglected element in rural development—the role of 
local organizations. $35.00 


. CORNELL UNIVERSITY PRESS P.O. Box 250, thaca, New Yor ve E 
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Statistical and Reporting Software 
for IBM PC/XT's* 


- SPSS/PC lathe most comprehensive statistics 
package avaftabie for performing simple-or complex. 
tasks, regardiess of data size. It maintains feature 
and language compatibility with mainframe SPSS?- 
white optimizing for the PC environment. . 


Designed to maximize your productivity, SPSS/PC - 

Offers three-etter truncation of commands; the ability to 

in groups; receive on-line help; redirect input and output 

to screen, disk and/or printers and more. 


Statistics range from simple descriptive to complex 


Simple facilities allow tranefer of hisk between’ 
SPSS/PC and programs like Lotus 1-2-3, dBase Il and 
SAS. A complete Report Writer, plotting facilities a 
mergis es eee 
out a fully Inmegrated product. ` gs 


In Europe: SPSS Benelux BV, PO. Box 116, 
4200 AC Gorinchem, The Netherlands. 
Phone: + 31183036711. TWX: 21019. 


4 


SPSS inc. PRODUCTIVITY RAISED TO THE HIGHEST POWER” 


*8PS8/PC runs on the IBM PC/XT with 820K memory and a hard disk. An 8087 co-processor ly recamraended. Contact SPSS Ino. for other compatibie computers: 
ret yh he TETE En preg oto a OEEO CE S a erat Astorits. 1-2-3 plenera elernet akg 





The Essence of Hayek 
edited by Chiaki Nishiyama and 
Kurt R. Leube _ 
foreword by W. Glenn Campbell 


Published on the occasion of Hayek’s 85th 
birthday, this new book is an outstanding 
collection of his most important and 
influential contributions. With a biographical 
portrait of Hayek by Kurt R. Leube, this 
volume also contains an mtroduction to 
Hayek’s concepts by Chiaki Nishiyama. 
$27.50, cloth $13.50, paper August 1984 


Arms Control 
Myth Versus Reality 
edited by Richard F. Staar 
Among the distinguished contributors to this 
volume are: William R. Graham, Colin S. 
Gray, Werner Kaltefleiter, William R. Harris, 
Charles Burton Marshall, Richard Pipes, 
Edward Teller, W. Scott Thompson, and 
William R. Van Cleave. Presenting an - 
intelligent discussion of crucial issues, this 
new book deserves to be read by all persons 
concerned with the current debate over the 
future of arms reduction. ' 


$14.95, cloth June 1984 


China and Japan 
New Economic Diplomacy 
by Chae-Jin Lee 

The author examines the lively unfolding of 
Sino-Japanese economic interaction by 
concentrating on three case studies: a multi- 
billion dollar steel complex at Baoshan, the 
joint offshore oil development in the Bohai 
Sea, and Japanese government loans provided 
for China’s important construction projects. 


$19.95, cloth $9.95, paper September 1984 


The Iron Triangle 
AUS. Security Policy for 
: Northeast Asia 
by A. James Gregor and 
Maria Hsia Chang 


The three nations of South Korea, Japan, and 
‘Taiwan constitute strategic security assets for 
the United States in intense competition with 
the Soviet Union. The authors state that U.S. 
policies toward China have weakened the 
alliance system in Northeast Asia and make 
specific recommendations 


$23.95, cloth $9.95, paper September 1984 
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Politics, Policies, and Economic’ 
Development in Latin America 
edited by Robert Wesson 


Ten Latin Americanists. survey. recent political 
and economic history m this volume: Paul E. 
Sigmund on Chile, Gary W. Wynia on 
Argentina, Martin Weinstein on Uruguay, 
Werner Baer on Brazil, David Scott Palmer 
on Péru, William Glade on Mexico, Bruce 
Michael Bagley on Colombia, John D. Martz 
on Venezuela, W. Raymond Duncan on 
Jamaica, and Robert Wesson on Costa Rica. 


$24.95, cloth $13.95, paper December 1984 


| U.S.-Japan Strategic Reciprocity 


A Neo-Internationalist View 
by Edward A. Olsen 


Olsen charges that the present inequalities i in 








‘Hoover 
Institution 
Press 
Dept. 8173 
Stanford University 


Stanford, CA 94305 
48) 497-3373 
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THE WISE MEN OF FOREIGN 
` AFFAIRS 


The History of the Coundi on Foreign 
Relations i 


Robert D. Schulzinger. The first full, scholarly history 
_of the central organization of the U.S. foreign policy 
“establishment.” Schulzinger analyzes the ambitions 
and influence of this professional and financial elite, 
as well as their relationship to the rest of American 
society. “. ... the'work of an intelligent and diligent 
scholar . . ."—-John Kenneth Galbralth 326 pp., $27.50 


GOD IN AMERICA 
Religion and Politics in the United States 


Furio Colombo; Translated by Kristin Jarrat. An in- 
depth portrait of contemporary America from a 


religious point of view that reassesses the separation. 


of church and state“. . . provides enlightening 
background for the contemporary debate over 
the role of religion in American life.” ` 
— Arthur Schlesinger, Jr. 208 pp., $18.00 


CULTURAL CRISIS 


Richard Lowenthal. The first English transiation of a 
collection of seminal essays surveying the impact of 
accelerated economic and social change on Western 
society. Analyzes the democracies of Western. 
Europe, focusing on West Germany. 

European Perspectives Series. 240 pp., $22.50 


your sphere — 
| of influence. 





THE DYNAMICS OF COMPUTING 
John Leslie King and Kenneth L. Kraemer. Spanning 
6 cities in ten countries, this detailed study suggests 
that many of the popular.ideas for managing city 
computing operations are misleading and fall to 


_ consider the complex dynamics of the systems’ 
`- applications and use. 280 pp.,.$35.00 


~ PENSIONS 


The Hidden Costs of Public Safety 
Robert M: Folgelson. “[Anj excellent study of the 
history and current status of U.S. public safety 
programs.”"—Library Journal. 240 pp., $25.00 


SHAKY PALACES 
Home Ownership and Social Mobility in 
Boston, 1870-1970 = 
Matthew Edel, Elliot Sclar, and Daniel Luria. An 
examination of the forces which shaped the 
American suburban expansion. Columbia History of 


` Urban Life Series, Kenneth Jackson, Editor. 450 pp., 


A King's Craan Paperback, $18.00; $40.00 cl 


IDEOLOGY AND REVOLUTION IN 
MODERN EUROPE T 

An Essay on the Role of Ideas in History 
Trygve R. Tholfsen. Argues forcefully that intellectual 


forces, and not just social circumstances, shaped . 
European radical movements. 264 pp., $25.00 


THE STATE-SOCIETY STRUGGLE 
Zaire in Comparative Perspective 
Thomas M. Callaghy. Focusing on Zaire after 1965, 
Callaghy analyzes the attempt at state formation, 
addressing authoritarian politics in Africa and Its 
relationship to societal groups and external forces. 
560 pp., $45.00 iya 


Send check or money order to Dept. JN at the address below, including $2.00 per order for postage and handling. 
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COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


136 South Broadway, Irvington, NY 10533 


